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PREFACE. 


♦ 

TT is a sotirce of no small satisfaction to us to have been 
3 able to fulfil, sooner than wc had expected, the promise made 
^ by us in our Preface to the Life of Grisli Ghimder Ghose pub- 
hshed m January 1911, to present the Public with a volume 
of selected writmgs of that great journahst in the course of the 
following year. As we look back to the time when the idea 
first occurred to our mind of republishing some of the writings of 
Grish Chunder Ghose by way of reviving his memory, we caimot 
kelp feeling Avith a sense of unutterable thankfulness that a 
divinity has been shaping our ends unbelaiown to us. The task 
of exhuming from the dust-heaps of upwards of half a century 
the literary remains of a writer who had chosen the most ephe- 
meral of all forms of publication as the vehicle for the produc- 
tions of his pen was too hopeless a one to encourage serious 
endeavour; and when after enquiries in the likeliest quarters we 
learned that the files of the Hindoo Patriot and the Bengalee for 
the years with which we were concerned had not been preserved 
and were nowhere available, we accepted the situation with due 
submission to the inevitable. The Eeader may therefore well 
realise our surprise and delight when quite unexpectedly and by 
the merest accident we lighted upon some old worm-eaten files 
of the Hindoo PaU lot and the Bengalee in the possession of our 
valued friend and kinsman Babu Jogesh Chunder Ghose who 
cheerfully placed them all at our disposal and to whom we take 
this oppoitunity to offer our grateful thanks. This wmdfall 
was followed by other lucky finds, and we at last found our- 
selves m possession of ample materials which afforded nearly 
as wide a field for selection as we could have wished. It is a 
matter of no small regret, though, that we have not been able 
to lay our hands on the files of the Bengalee for 1862, 1864, 1 865, 
1867 and 1868 which must contam some of the best writmgs of 
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G^risli Cliuiider Gliose Plowever, ifcisno uscciying over spilf/ 
milk, and the fact that we have recovered so much of what we 
had thought had been irretrievably lost inspires Us with the hope 
that the missmg files of the Bengalee may yet be discovered at 
some future date as unexpectedly as the rest and then we may 
bring out a second series of selected writings to supplement the 
first In the meanwhile we offer to the Public ivliat we have 
culled from the materials at our disposal, with the help of a 
literary expert to whom we can never be too thankful, and ivc 
confidently hope that the specimens given m tliis volume will 
convey a fan idea of the w^ondciful vigour and fertility of the 
writer’s pen, the exhilaiatmg fieshncss of his humour, the 
strength of his moral fibre and the loftiness of his ideals Every 
specimen is stamped with the impress of an unmistakable 
individuality, and reveals one oi other of the thousand and one 
facets of a mind of uncommon brilliancy We are well assured 
that this volume will be received with all the enthusiasm that 
its contents so richly deserve, and prove not only a mine of in- 
terestmg information to every student of history but also a 
source of enpymeut and inspiiation to generations of oui 
countrymen. 


90, Shambazar Street, 
Calcutta^ May 6, 1912. 


THE EDITOR. 
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THE BENGALEE MILLIONAIRE. 




The great men of history aie not unfreqfiently the gieatest sinners 
Unscrupulous kings, devastating waniors, politicians whose feet never pressed 
the pavement of a chinch, legislators ivho dipped their codes iii human 
blood — these foim a tableau on the.iecoids of a nation’s progress, invested 
wath a lurid light — imested nevertheless with a large interest We ga/e in 
w^ondei and admiration on a successful cut-thioat — one w'ho possessed the 
faculty of commanding masses of brutal men to teai out the entiails of other 
men, to spiing like wald beasts upon then fellow’s in creation, to hack and 
hew’ into bloody little pieces the human form divine We examine m every 
light, glaring and softened, by torch light and by twilight, the chaiacteis and 
achievements of such men — we enter their tombs to obtain a vivid and In id 
view of then great features leposing m death Then history gladdens our 
hearts We never feel tired of contemplating the laurels w'hich they had 
w'on, though the plants fiom which these w’eie plucked may have been 
w'atered wath the blood of hecatombs The teirible in nature so stakes oui 
fancy, that the mild and beautiful in natuie is compelled to give place to the 
rougher material People rush in thousands to witness the falls of Niagara — 
the lazy sources of the Nile are left to the research of the solitary adventurei 
whose companions are only his dog and his afle But howsoever the world 
may follow with huzzas and up-tuined eyes the strong in wai and the 
vehement in council, illuminate its cities in adoration of the victor on many 
fields, fete and caress the men whose genius riding rough-shod over every 
sentiment of morality, and upsetting every bulwark of truth, founded em- 
pires on the ashes of burned cities and the blood of broken hearts Yet the 
history of private life, of pure, spotless citizen life, of life commenced in 
difficulty and in struggle, in darkness and in eclipse, but emerging through a 
combination of unlooked for and unprayed for circumstances, by the simple 
force of honesty and a rigidly administered will, into a blaze of light, w’on- 
drous to behold and solemn to contemplate — furnishes the key stone of 
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national enterpnze and forms the foundation on nlnch rises tier after tier the 
bold, battlemented structure of social and commercial pre eminence 'J’he 
tramp of the warrior and the twist of the statesman startle and stagger us 
But the slow silent growth of the wealthy burgher, the halo which surrounds 
the citizen king, the absence of fuss which distinguishes his career, the sterling 
merit of his heart, the aroma of kindliness which he sheds around him, making 
the world in wdnch he moves and breathes, and which he sensibly influences, 
full of sunshine — these sink into our souls like a dew drop, insigorating 
them and arming them wnth the elements and the resources of every daj life , 
filling them with the holiest aspirations and inspirations , suppl) mg motive 
power, and imparting to them that upward spring which carries them straight 
into the presence of their Maker 

Raindoolal Dey, a sketch of whose life I purpose to lay before >ou, was 
one of nature’s aristocrats It is neither East, nor West, nor North,' nor 
South, which produces such men as a monopoly That race is a m>th, that 
the genus man is a cognate species in every part of the world, that the breath 
which inspires it is neither white nor black, but colorless— is illustrated b> 
the history of lives such as that of Ramdoolal The same qualities of head 
and heart, the same affection for truth, the same adherence to method, the 
same reliance on human nature after thorouglil) testing and weighing it, w'hich 
brought wealth to the coffers and renown to the names of Engh'sh and 
American merchants, achieved similar success on behalf of the Hindoo 

raising him to that height which few can reach though man) aspire to 
reach it 


The father of Ramdoolal Dey was wretchedly poor Not far from Dum 

Dem hes the vdlage of Rek, an, e-a village even the name of wh.ch .s not 
familiar to the residents of Calcutta-a contemptible place occupied by a 
purely “gfcultural population In this place Bnlloram Sircar eked out a hard 

'o th h m to teach the rudiments of the Bengalee language 

children of the surrounding peasantry He lived ,n a hut the rem 
nants of which may yet be seen One of his p„p„s_a Mahomedan, p 

o^age IS still alive Cahgraphy was the peculiar merit ofth.s village dominie 

per aps >ns only merit The gams from Ins profession were the scantiesi 
It was the middle of the eighteenth century The English in rale ,1/ 

still a colony “f ‘taders Clive had not yet won the field of Plassey'" 'rhe 
tyrant of Moorshedabad continued to fill the world with his enormities Th 
value of learning in such an age may be easily estimated , and I posifi™ 
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of the professors of learning, such learning at least as Ramdoolal’s father 
Bulloram possessed, was the most contemptible The dominie, it is believed, 
was paid in grain , for he visited Calcutta twice a week on market days 
driving a bullock before him laden with straw Tms straw he disposed of 
For a trifle , and this trifle W'as his sole cash receipt Even such a hard 
destiny did not run smoothly To the pinching cares of poverty were 
superadded the terrors of war The Maharattas invaded Bengal in 1741-42 
for ten successive years they continued their eruptions During their last 
visit in 1751-52 Ramdoolal’s father abandoned his home, and fled with the 
rest of the villagers for his life Property he had none But his wife was 
enctenie Whilst a refugee several miles away from the range of the maraud- 
ing bands of the enemy, the poor woman felt the pangs of maternity ; and 
Ramdoolal like Akbar was thus born in a desert The early history of the 
man like the early history of other self-made men, is a painful record only of 
privation and toil His father could not give him even the rudiments of 
his own vernacular That beautiful caligraphy of which he was the 
possessor, he failed to transmit to his son For he died within a few 
years of the birth of that son and within two months of the death of his 
wife — leaving Ramdoolal an orphan, without friends, in the wide world. 
Another son and a daughter had been added to his family before his 
death and the three orphans retired for shelter and support to the cottage 
of their maternal grand-father Ramsoonder Biswas of Calcutta The 
means of this grand-father were the most wretched that can be imagined 
He lued upon the fruits of beggary — the lowest kind of beggary — beggary 
by the handful — every day, grinding beggary He found it already a 
hard conflict to bring up his own children But the domestic feelings 
and affections of the Hindoo, his pure benevolent love for kith and kin, 
the result doubtless of caste and the isolated condition of his social life, 
do not permit him to weigh consequences or stand paltering between 
duty and necessity when a relative is in distress His simple mess of 
rice and curry, or rice only without curry in desperate cases, is at the 
service of all who may demand a share in it and have a right to demand 
it. Most cheerfully is this mess divided, though the number of mouths 
amongst which the division is made may, in consequence of it, be all 
half fed It is a common address of the Hindoo to his needy friends, 
“You shall not want for food so long as I have a handful to eat” The 
nation is educated to this kind of benevolence and the man who turns 
away a beggar from his door is accounted accurst — not the beggar of 
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course who solicits money, but the beggar who demands food. T^am- 
doolal’s grand father received the orphans with open aims Ho begged 
moie lustily for Ins living than before But his wife was not an idle 
woman. One of the oidinaiy occupations of the poor Hindoo female, 
is to husk and clean rice for the market The gams of this kind of 
industry are contemptible , yet they suffice to procure the still more 
contemptible rations, eaten once during the tvventi-foin hours after 
crushing religious austerities, by the Hindoo mation rvamdoolal s 
grand-mother engaged herself in this occupation and assisted liei husband 
materially thereby in maintaining the entire familj hh r uiceS'.aiit toil 
at the tread-mill enabled her not merely to provide her ow n food, but 
also to save sufficient rice for distribution amongst the betrgais on the 
road sides as she proceeded at break of day to perform her ablutions and 
devotions on the banks of the Ganges Poor as she \v,is, she did not 
forget that there were objects in creation more pitiable than horsclf 1 lie 
rich, supplied with every luxury, and supplied without toil, are often 
callous and even cruel The tremendous battle of life — tli.it feaiful state 
of existence in which the vital breath flickers at everj gust of poignant 
distress — when the struggle for a day’s food compresses in Us heroic toil 
the trials of an ordinary life time, cannot be realised by the i hisses boin 
in the purple of society Ramdoolal’s grand-mother did not belong to 
any of these classes The wife of a begger who lived upon the chant) 
of his neighbours, she was familiar from bitter espericnee with tlie 
distractions and demoralisations of poverty Hence tlie devotion w ith 
which, next to the worship of her God, she tended the poor — hence the 
arduous labour at the Dhenkte that she ma) be furnished with the means, 
wretched as was her own destiny, for relieving the wretchedness of those 
floundering in a lower abyss of misery than herself Such a grand-mother 
was a teacher more efficacious and impressive than all the blustering 
professors in our schools, more persuasive and eloquent than all the pon- 
deiOLis philosophical tomes in our libraries Fortune smiled at last upon 
her virtues, for a few years after she had undertaken the nursing of the 
orphans of her deceased daughter, she obtained the situation of an 
important domestic, viz, cook, in the household of Mudden Mohun Dutt, 
one of the richest native gentlemen of Calcutta at the time In caste 
she was the equal of her employer Hence her position was not exactly 
that of a menial, though her emoluments were not a whit superior to 
those of a waitmg-maid. This wondrous custom of caste indeed is a 
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standing puzzle m Hindoo society Though Ramdoolal’s grand-mother 
was a salaried servant, yet she was a gentlewoman entitled to respect 
and to be treated with as high a consideration as any member of the 
family The man or woman at whose hands a Hindoo can eat his food 
IS an object of his reverence Proved vice alone can make such a person 
infamous — the accident of wealth or its opposite does not change the 
gift of God Ramdoolal’s grand-mother found little difficulty in 
introducing her grand-son into the household of her opulent emplo}er 
As I have said before, the Hindoo shuts his door against no body who 
claims its protection The status of the lady was a sufficient passport 
to the lad The child had a right to domiciliation m the house in which 
its grand-mother was an honored domestic Heads of families in 
Bengal whose means are not very ample, would be disgiaced did they 
deny shelter of this description to the children of their servants Mudden 
Mohun Dutt, the Dewan of the Export Warehouse, the rival in wealth of 
Rajah Navolcnshna, was the last man to contest this right Hundreds 
were daily fed at his house and enjoyed every comfort at his expense 
His consent even was not necessary to add the lad to the long list of 
his dependents. Thus Ramdoolal entered the portals which, in the 
palmiest da3S of his prosperity, he never approached except with un- 
covered feet and folded hands In this mansion of his rich patron he 
commenced his studies. The energy and will with which these were 
prosecuted soon made him an excellent penman and a fast accountant 
The Pundit who taught the vernaculars to the sons of Mudden Mohun 
Dutt, was bound to give lessons also to the grand child of Mudden Dutt’s 
female cook But the slender means of the lad’s relative opposed 
obstacles to the purchase of the needful writing materials not capable 
of being easily overcome So long as Ramdoolal u as learning to vnte 
the alphabets, the tough palm leaf which knows no waste, which can 
be washed clean at any moment and as often as may be necessary — 
once puichased for a couple of pice, could outlast an entire course But 
the next stage in the education of the Bengalee is a plantain leaf one 
^Vhen the child has mastered the mystery of forming his letters, when 
his hand has been habituated to the discipline of correctly writing over 
his copy or writing in the faintest resemblance to his copy, his second 
step in caligraphy is to write on the plantain leaf From the 
palm leaf to the plantain leaf is a promotion of no ordinary 
significance The household God is worshipped more earnestly 
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and elaborately on that day, the offerings of nec and bwect-mcat 
placed before him are more costly, the student is clothed in .i new 
dhootte and the tutor is rewarded with a gratuity llic vernncul.ir 
schools of our day have taken away the romance and the religion of 
education. The slate has supplanted both the palm leaf and the plan- 
tain leaf But in the early days of Ramdoolal these ancient ni.itcrinls 
of education were the only ones known to the country Rich and poor 
were equally beholden to them for the rudiments of pcnmansliip, or I 
should more properly say reedmanshtp — for quills uere then unknown 
or unhonored “ instruments of little men" in the lea-.! Ramdoolal s 
means were too limited to enable him to purchase cvcrjdriy the quanlilj 
of plantain leaves required for his exercises I he broad leaves of the 
Banian tree served him instead at the commencement But his mind c\cti 
at this early stage was full of resources Where other men would have 
despaired, he deliberated Observing that the sons of his rich patron threw 
away the plantain leaves after they had been once used b) them, he consi- 
dered whether by careful washing he could not make these sufficientlj clean 
to write his exercises upon The Ganges rolled close b> the house in which 
he was being brought up, and Ramdoolal put his plan into immediate exe- 
cution It was not that the rich and generous Mudden Dutt who loved the 
boy on account of his soft quiet temper and vivacious intelligence, would 
have grudged, if the matter had been laid before him, to suppl) the grand- 
child of his cook with a bundle of plamtam leaves for his writing exercises 
but Ramdoolal had the grace to remember under how numerous obligations 
he already lay to his patron His heart was too big to demand favours 
where his ingenuity could supply all that he wanted These carefully 
cleaned plantain leaves were as good as new ones , and the persev crance and 
skill which enabled that fatherless boy m maturer years to become the first 
native merchant in Calcutta, amassing a colossal fortune, may be traced in 
Its germ to that epoch in his life, in which, day after day, with the sun 
beating upon his unprotected head and his feet dipped into the stream of 
the Ganges, he washed the ink from the thin fragile plamtam leaves and 
smoothed the crumples in them in order to complete his education The 
ardour and industry with which his studies were pursued may be coiiceiv'ed 
from this simple story of his childhood But the wave of Western learning 
had not yet reached the shores of India The Peninsula presented one 
unbroken surface of ignorance, dense, appalling ignorance The clang of 
battle resounded through its length and its breadth. Enlarged ideas of duty 
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— even the selfish principle of human conduct in its deep far-seeing phase, 
had not commenced to influence the English ruler Schools were not con- 
sidered a necessary element of good government All that the native popu- 
lation was expected to know was its own vernacular with a mere colloquial 
command over the English language Ramdoolal mastered his own verna- 
cular — was a shrewd accountant and could express himself intelligibly to an 
English Mate or Captain 

Armed with this knowledge, at the age of i6 — with a brother to support 
and an aged grand-father to preserve in his declining years from the toil and 
the indignity of begging alms every day in sun and in rain for his main- 
tenance — Ramdoolal offered himself for the hard, ruthless battle of life With 
another friendless boy like himself, Nund Coomar Bose, who afterwards lose 
to the Dewanship of the Government Salt Golas in Tumlook — a position 
the equivalent of which for honor or for emolument is not to be found in 
the present day, he joined the long tram of omedwars or applicants for 
employment, who daily besieged Mudden Mohun Dutt with their petitions 
and their prayers The two friends, whose affection for each other termi- 
nated only with their death, after many disappointments, were at last desired 
by their patron to attend his office and learn business Idleness or fear of 
toil was not in the composition of eithei But one day as they set out from 
home the sun seemed to be more unmercifully hot than ever and a furious 
dust storm nearly blinded them Umbrellas they were too poor to purchase, 
so shelter from neither sun nor dust could be obtained on the road Blistered 
by the former and blinded by the latter, the two friends called a council of 
war It was resolved that, as they had no regular employment, no real 
duties to discharge, no responsibilities to fulfil — they could, considering the 
oppressive heat and the harassing dust storm, absent themselves that day 
from their task of doing nothing They letraced their steps accordingly to 
their patron’s house where they lived — and went to sleep That sleep was 
long and heavy. Mudden Mohun Dutt on his return from business found 
them still snoring Suspecting that the lads had fallen ill, for it was 
not their wont to be so idle, he gently roused them and demanded to 
know if they were unwell Ramdoolal started to his feet, rubbed his 
eyes and felt as if the recording Angel had caught him sinning. He 
might have easily saved his reputation with one on whom an impression 
of his industry was the only means of Ins prosperity. He was still a 
dependent upon the charity of his patron and it was evidently for his 
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interest that that patron should not entertain the idea that he was 
nursing a slothful vagabond The temptation on his side was exceeding- 
ly great, almost irresistible, to tell a lie and account by a story of 
temporary, or sudden illness, for the position, unusual and disgraceful 
in which he had been discovered But the truth that burned intensely 
in Ins bosjm steiaiy foibad recouise to any such subterfuge Ramdoolal 
despised to tell a falsehood With downcast eyes and faltering voice 
he confessed that the sun and the dust had enervated him, had restrained 
him from tilcing his accustomed place in his patron’s ofiice, had driven 
him back to the house where he unconsciously fell asleep The big 
pation smiled sarcastically A sneer curled on his lips as he remarked 
if Ramdoolal feared sun and dust it was not likely that he should ever 
obtain employment. Stung by that just reprimand the boy resolved to 
shew his mettle He prayed for the contemptible post of a Bill Sircar, 
a pnst of which privation and personal discomfort are the most pi emi- 
nent conditions The energy and toil with which he fulfilled its duties 
are b'^yond description. Mudden Butt’s large business relations procured 
him creditors in ev( ry part of the country Ramdoolal’s plodding feet 
were thus on every shore and on every carpet Nor sun, noi rain, nor 
wind daunted him. From Calcutta to Barrackpore or Teetaghur was an 
ordinary ]Oucney to him on foot If the gentleman to whom he took a 
Bill at either of these pla'^es demanded an explanation of any doubtful 
item, Ramdoolal returned all the way back to Calcutta and obtaining 
the needful particulars from his employer trotted off again to realise the 
Bill On one occassion he had to receive a large sum of money from an 
officer at Dum-Dum He was kept waiting until evening An Englisli- 
man has no idea of the distractions of a poor Collecting Sircai That 
he may have dangers on the road, that he may have a sick child at home 
to whom he must be naturally anxious to return as soon as possible, 
that a thousand little things may demand an early termination of his 
disagreeable mission ‘are views m the life of the Collecting Siicar which 
do not readily occur to the rich Ramdoolal was kept waiting till 
night succeeded to day and he was then sent away with a large sum of 
monej in his custodj' At that time brigandage was a prevailing evil 
m the subuibs of Calcutta Tlie warlike element in Bengal dispersed 
b}, the victory at Plassej^ was still hanging in a dense mass upon the 
civil population, biding its time and plundering without lestiaint of law 
or Police the unprotected or the ill protected The road from Dum-Dum 
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to the metropolis is even now unsafe In the early days of Ramdoolal, 
he was a very Roostuni who attempted to pass through it at night with 
treasure in his charge. Ramdoolal entrusted with a large amount in 
cash at an hour at which it would have been insane to think of returning 
to Calcutta, was pushed to his wit’s end how to dispose of himself for 
the night He might have sought the shelter of a Hindoo cottage , but 
he was apprehensive m the then disturbed state of society, that his host, 
should he chance to discover the nature of his accompaniments, may be 
unable to resist the temptation of becoming suddenly rich by one act of 
murder Hungry and way-worn he dared not present himself in the 
Bazar of a cantonment infested by soldiers not yet firmly used to British 
discipline His mind full of resources settled itself to a definite course 
at last, without much further debate As a fakir passing the night under 
the shelter of a tree it would be impossible for any one to suspect that 
there was money in his possession Divesting himself of all superfluous 
clothing, with his bag of treasure under his head, he laid himself down — 
not to sleep, but to defy the screeching owl and the yelling jackal He 
naanfully resisted the allurement of the somnolent deity, and when day 
dawned, offered up a prayer to Heaven for his safety 

These hard trials of honesty and wit did not fail to make a sensible 
impression upon his employer. All this time his pay was the ordinary 
salary of a collecting Sircar vis. Rs 5 per mensem. Ramdoolal’s habits 
however were so simple, his comforts so few, his necessities so limited, 
that even out of this contemptible emolument he contrived by rigid 
parsimony to save as much as a 100 rupees This was a treasure indeed 
to the poor man But he valued the treasure not on his own selfish 
account. Gratitude, though some of the friends of the Hindoo race are 
charitable enough to believe that the word is not to be found in the 
Bengalee or Oordoo Dictionary, lay at the base of Ramdoolal’s character 
He did not forget that his maternal grand-father, had fed him when an 
orphan scarcely 5 years old, out of the uncertain gains of every day 
street beggary — that his meternal grand-mother had daily laboured at 
the tread-mill in order to supply him and his little brother with all that 
they wanted In the declining years of those two relatives Ramdoolal, 
now grown strong and sturdy, felt that it was his turn to feed them 
That grand-father’s reason had been affected At his seventieth year he 
believed he was still a child He applied himself with the unavailing 
assiduity of madness to the English spelling book and he scribbled ov’^er 
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sheets and sheets every day in the hope of obtaining employment at the 
proper time as a clerk Besides himself and his wife, he had children to 
support But Ramdoolal relieved them all from \\ant The small 
capital of loo Rupees which he had saved out of Ins pa\, he invested in 
a timber Dep6t at Baug-Bazar Morning and evening, during all his spare 
moments he attended to the business of this Dep6t, for its profits were 
to be devoted entirely to the support of his grand-father’s family 
Mudden Mohun Dutt pleased with these admirable traits in the character 
of his young protege, admiring also his intelligence, his industry and Ins 
pluck, promoted him from the low position, emoluments and opportu- 
nities of a collecting sircar to the higher rOle of a ship sircar The pay 
of the new office was lo rupees a month, with lots of h;/\/s , alternated 
of course by blows from ship captains, mates and crew In this sphere 
the genius of Ramdoolal shone resplendent , the resources of his mind 
became luminously developed with every difficulty with u Inch he had to 
giapple His power of endurance, Ins courage, Ins keen observation. Ins 
ready wit, made him an invaluable ship sircar Fhougli he could not 
write, he could talk English fluently \ ship sircar has to combat ele- 
ments which are not of a very hopeful character He has to go out into 
the mouth of the nver in all weathers, to superintend the loading and 
discharge of cargo — to count out the bales and the bo\es discharged as 
well as the bales and the boxes delivered Often he has to maintain a 
hot altercation, terminated not unfrequently again by blows, with 
Captains of vessels, regarding the number of bales and boxes short deli- 
vered A man with a chicken’s heart can never fulfil these duties 
honestly On the othei hand, the opportunities for peculation are enor- 
mous. Ramdoolal was as honest as he was courageous Fortune also 
befriended him On one occasion the frail bark which conveyed him to 
Diamond Harbour, capsized— it was flood tide He swam up the stream 
fourteen miles and was rescued only at Kidderpore These risks paved 
the way to his reward At another time a violent storm overtook him 
and his friend Nundcoomar Bose at Diamond Harbour They found 
refuge in a fisherman’s hut Ajatla or rushes woven into a mattress was 
given them for a bed The two friends passed the night covering them- 
selves with this rude apology for a sheet, but they found it to be so 
warm and comfortable that in the days of their highest prosperity they 
had a Jatla always under their bed sheets. That the risks incurred by 
Ramdoolal during this stage of his life paved the way to his reward, has 
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not been lightly observed above His visits to Diamond Harbour gave 
him the opportunity of correctly estimating the value of numerous sun- 
ken vessels put up for sale in Tulloh’s Auction. A large ship with a full 
cargo had foundered close to the mouth of the Hooghly. Ramdoolal had 
carefully ascertained the position and nature of the wreck The facilities 
for lifting it up or recovering a portion of the cargo, were also thoughtfully 
weighed by him. It chanced soon after that his employer sent him with 
some money to the auction of Tulloh and Company to make certain 
purchases The thing marked in the catalogue had been sold however a 
few minutes before his arrival He missed it But the auctioneer was 
lustily crying up a wreck which formed the next lot Ramdoolal had little 
difficulty in finding out that the wreck was no other than the one, the 
condition of which he had only a few days ago through the mere force of 
habit, so carefull} ascertained Curiosity led him to witness the sale 
The upset price was so ridiculously small that he was tempted to put in 
a bid Few there were in that sale room who knew any thing at all 
about the ship or its probable value Ramdoolal’s bid, perhaps the only 
bid, was therefore accepted 1 he vessel with its entire cargo was knocked 
down to him for 14,000 rupees The Sircar registered the sale however in 
the name of his master and paid the purchase money out of the sum 
entrusted to him on account of the lot he was commissioned to buy but 
had so unfortunately missed. He had not yet quitted the premises of 
Tulloh and Company, when an English gentleman rushed wildly into the 
sale room, anxiously enquiiing whether the ship which Ramdoolal had 
just purchased, had been as jet put up for sale The auctioneer blandly 
informed the gentleman that he had come one day after the fair, for that 
the lot had been just knocked down to a native sircar for 14,000 rupees 
who had also completed the bargain by paying the w'^hole of the purchase 
money The English gentleman looked agonizingly m all directions 
Could the Sircar be found He was found at last in the smoking room 
of Fulloh’s auction — that haven of refuge to the weary and the wandering 
The gentleman seemed to be closely connected with the ship which 
Ramdoolal had purchased He knew the real worth of the vessel and 
the worth also of the cargo it cotained He had intended to come in and 
bid for the lot But he missed his opportunity — and there he stood 
baiting and bullying the sircar who had not missed but forestalled him 
Ramdoolal was not certainly either a cow^ard or a fool The threats of 
the European failed to make any impression on a man who perfectly well 
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understood his rights and was proof against violence He smiled whilst 
the European raved He knew he had checkmated him Slowly the 

latter changed his tactics. He offered Ramdoolal a profit Ihe siicar 

was quite agreeable to an offer of that nature But he understood also 
the true character of his venture. The Englishman haggled and haggled, 
until he discovered that the person whom he confronted, was one of those 
shrewd Bengalees whom even the devil could not over-reach He stumped 
out handsomely at last and Ramdoolal transferred the sale to him for a 
profit of little less than a lac of rupees But the money belonged to 
Ramdoolal’s master Though Afudden Dutt could not have dreamed that 
his sircar had purchased a ship m his name and paid for it out of funds 
entrusted to him for other objects, though the whole of those funds 
Ramdoolal was now in a position to return to his employer without the 
latter knowing any thing about the profit that had been made by its 
means, though the sircai was vegetating on only lo rupees a month, 
rushing daily into the mouth of every danger for that paltry sum, and 
the temptation to secure an honorable independence would therefore 
under the circumstances have upset less firm and honest natures — 
Ramdoolal whose principles were his brightest treasure, whose heart 
despised deceit in any form, whose moral rectitude in later life awed 
Europeans, never once suspected — the thought did not for a moment 
tantalise him — that the profit thus secured on his bargain belonged to 
any other person than his master Indeed, his conscience smote him for 
having purchased the ship at all — for having, without the order or 
permission of his employer, risked that employer’s money on such a 
bargain, for being unable to resist the temptation of doing an act 
for which he might justly be blamed More as a .repentant sinner 
than a triumphant servant, did he repair to Mudden Dutt’s office 
Hesitatingly he sought the presence of that rich Dewan With folded 
hands and in the manner of a penitent at the confessional he recounted the 
story of his purchase with the story of his profit He prayed to be 
pardoned for the presumption of which he had been guilty— and he laid 
the roll of Bank notes amounting to nearly a lac of rupees, at the feet of 
his master That master was not a grasping oppressor , not a miser who 
hoarded up treasure for the satisfaction merely of gazing upon it 
Mudden Mohun Dutt, one of the progenitors of the rich family of Dutts 
at Nimtola, had a princely soul He staied in amazement at the 
simplicity of Ramdoolal— so unlike the world, so Roman m his honesty 
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—nothing could stop the fortune of that man The mark of a positive 
law was on his forehead — greatness was in his nature He had cultivated 

great habits Another man nursing similar principles of moral beha- 
viour, possessing the same shrewd powers of observation and thrown 
amidst opportunities of the same kind, must inevitablv be as great as 
Ramdoolal, as fortunate, as excellent an example to huraanit) Men 
content themselves with the simple conclusion that Ramdoolal w'^as lucky 
— forgetting that his charactei furnished the real key to his good fortune 
How few, it may be asked, would have acted as Ramdoolal acted in the 
position then occupied by him, in the opportunity within his grasp, in 
the temptation which beset him, in the apparent absence of any grievous 
moral taint from a contrary behaviour Mudden Diitt was stunned and 
bewildered by the frank integrity of the man He blessed him and said, 
“Ramdoolal the money is yours Your good fortune has sent it to you 
You sowed the seed and you shall reap the harvest ” 1 ears choked the 

power of utterance as Ramdoolal gratefully acknowledged the gift No 
small one it was to a sircar on ten rupees a month But the windfall did 
not turn his head He continued to serve Mudden Dutt as long as his 
patron lived — continued to serve honestly, faithfully, obsequiously , and 
though the transactions into which the monej thus secured to him enabled 
him to enter, made him an exceedingly rich man, one of the richest men 
in Calcutta in fact, before Aludden Dutt died, still Ramdoolal regularly 
besieged him on pay day for the stipend of 10 rupees which he had a right 
to draw from his good patron The maxim which he seemed to have 
adopted himself and which he recommended to others was this, that no 
harm could befall a man who, in the days his prosperity, often contem- 
plated the days of his adversity A. poor fellow once happened to draw a 
prize of Rs 5,000 at the Government lottery As may be expected he was 
transported with joy His head became gidd)- — sleep forsook his eyelids 
He used to lie tossing in bed contemplating a thousand ways of employ- 
ing his capital In his distraction he broke his condition to a few 
friends These unanimously advised him to seek Ramdoolal and ask 
his opinion The man waited upon the millionaire who was then in the 
zenith of his prosperity. Ramdoolal patiently heard all he had to say, 
then quietly advised him to invest Ins money in the funds and never 
give up the habit of casting constant retrospections on his former state. 

The lac of rupees thus obtained became the keystone of Ramdoolal’s 
fortune — the first stratum on which was piled up that colossal wealth 
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which was the wonder and the envy of his contemporaries From this 
small beginning, thus consecrated by an act of faitli which in the present 
state of mercantile morality, the swindles in the share market and the 
robberies in Joint Stock Companies, may well appear romantic— u as 
raised up an estate, which, at the time of the death of the accumulator, 
amounted to a crore and twenty-three lacs of rupees — uliich through 
the avarice, stupidity and mismanagement of Ramdoolal’s heirs h.is .igain 
dwindled into a few lacs The genius of Ramdoolal could transmute 
dross into gold — his honesty enabled him to dictate to the monc\ market. 
Whilst serving as a ship sircar, ample opportunities were placed in his 
way to make steadfast friends of the Captains and Supcrcargos of the 
vessels to which his duties daily carried him His fine temper, his manly 
humility, his stern straightforwardness, gave him a position inconsistent 
indeed with his humble office He had obtained the respect and 
confidence of all with whom he ever came into contact — and the means 
now at his disposal enabled him to enter into business relations uith 
those whom he could formerly approach only as a servant 

The great American people had just then obtained their hbert) Tiic 
democratical spirit which had successfully carried them through a most 
perilous war with the mother country, manifested itself, when the excitement 
of that war had ceased, in the enterprise by which obscure ship Captains and 
Mates rose to wealth and eminence Ramdoolal may justly be said to be the 
pioneer of American commerce m Bengal The American Union was finall) 
established in 1783 in which year England acknowledged the independence 
of her colonies in the New World About this time Ramdoolal exhibited 
the greatest activity and fascination in alluung the trade of the United States 
to the harbours of Bengal He freely advanced money to American Captains, 
loaded their vessels with cargo judiciously selected, sold their imports for the 
highest profit The gams from these transactions were so considerable that 
Ramdoolal rapidly rose to wealth On the other hand, the obscure Captains 
and Mates for whom he worked, for whom he selected the most profitable 
cargo, to whom he freely advanced money when they stood in need of it, 
retired to America wealthy men and became merchants m their turn The 
bulk of American Tiusiness thus passed through Ramdoolal’s hands He 
came to be quoted as an authority in American commercial circles So great 
was the confidence which his constituents in the new' hemisphere reposed on 
his ability and his integrity, that for the first time in the history of Indian 
commerce the merchants of the United States dispensed with European 
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Agents in Bengal altogether ^ transacting direct with a native house, sending 
ships to its consignment and drafts to its credit for purchase of Indian 
produce The house established by Ramdoolal still flourishes amongst us, 
being earned on by the grandsons of the millionaire on the daughter’s side 
under the style of Ashootosh Deb and Nephews The following well known 
native gentlemen of Calcutta are its surviving paitners, viz Baboos Sham 
Chand Mitter, Aunoop Chand Mitter and Autool Chunder Mitter The fame 
for honesty and capacity established by Ramdoolal is still maintained by this 
house, which continues to transact direct with the merchants of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, without the intervention of any English or American 
Agents It is impossible within the brief limits to which I am required to 
confine myself, to enter into any lengthy details of the commerce which 
Ramdoolal’s enterprise and high speculative genius attracted to these shores 
from the bosom of the Pacific Ocean His mercantile correspondence is an 
example indeed to the rising generation There were no crooked ways in his 
business — no hollows from which an ambush could be started Downright 
opinions were given in his letters with the bluntness of a plain sincere man 
The extent of his American connection may be imagined from the array of 
merchants of whom he was the sole agent in Bengal The list I subjoin is 
taken from the books of the period immediately following his death 

Boston Houses. 

G R Minot, G Warren, J Young, J S Amory, T Wigglesworth, 
J T Coleridge, H Irving, J J Bowditch, B Rich and Son, E Rhodes, 
F W Everitt, W Godard, Mackie and Coleridge, H Lee, O Godwin, 
Theuring and Perkins. 

New York 

Messrs Lennox & Son, G S Higginson, Messrs C & D Skinner, 
Messrs Singleton & Mezick, S Austin junior, W C Appleton, E B Crocker, 
E Davies, J J Dixwell, W A Brown, A Baker junior, G Brown, T C. 
Bacon, M Curtis, Baring Brothers 

Philadelphia 


Messrs Grant & Stone 


Salem. 


Pickering Dodge, W Landor, 
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NE^\BERR\ Port 

The Hon’ble E S Rant, J H Telcombe 

Marvelhcad 

J Hooper 

So deep was the reverence attached to the \ cry name of Ramdoolal in 

America, that a shipowner called a vessel after him, ivliich i\as sent to 
RamdoolaVs consignment three times during his life time I he name was 
doubtless conceived to impart luck , and the owner had little reason to regret 
the choice he had made if that was his motne 

Some of the principal American Merchants subscribed for a portrait of 
General Washington taken from life a few jears before the death of the 
American Patriot This portrait, in 1801, or a little more than a jear .iftcr 
General Washington’s death, was presented to Ramdoolal as a mark of their 
esteem and affection The portrait is a life sire one, measuring nine feet In 
six, and it may still be seen in the office of Aushootosh Deb and Nephews 
w'here Ramdoolal’s grandsons have carefully presen ed it Such a distinction 
was never before or afterwards conferred on a Bengalee by the merchants of 
America or any other continent But Ramdoolal w’as a man for all ages and 
all climes, equally beloved by all classes for his many sirtucs, with a 
reputation that had not a stain upon it and the manners of one of nature’s 
born aristocrats It was not however to the American trade alone that the 
genius of the man was directed Though he w'as the earlv cherislier of that 
trade, though through him the great American nation first learned to honor 
the Hindoo and to repose confidence in heathen probity — to treat with 
contempt, under the catholic influence of a ivide democratical spirit, the 
calumny that falsehood, chicanery and deceit formed the heritage of the 
unchnstianised Bengalee — still the large mind of Ramdoolal, the grasp of his 
great soul, was not limited meiely to this one result If America reverenced 
his name and built ships to commemorate it, England was no less an admirer 
of his sterling merits Hand in hand with the American trade, Ramdoolal 
directed his energies to the expansion of the trade with Great Britain and 
China Whilst acting as the sole agent of a host of American merchants, of 
the Philhpine Company, of several important houses in China — he found 
time to undertake the Banianship of Faurlie Fergusson and Co then the 
largest English House in Calcutta The transactions of that House W’Ould 
strike the merchant of the present day as mythical If it shipped rice it W'as 
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in lacs of bags — if it evported sugar it was in quantities that looked almost 
like a monopoly — if the brokers of Fairlie Fergusson and Co demanded an 
article m the Bazars, not another House in Calcutta dared to purchase it 
Ramdoolal had unlimited credit in eveiy maiket His woid was as good as 
a bond on stamped papei A nod from him could unsettle tlie money 
market The great Houses of Palmer and Co , Alexander and Co , 
Mackintosh and Co — Houses the business transacted by each one of which 
Mas full) equal to that of fifty mercantile Firms of these degenerate da)s, but 
over M'hich the Firm of Mhich Ramdoolal was banian lowered like a giant 
amongst dwarfs — bowed reverently to his wisdom and thankfully acknowledg- 
ed his advice An aged European gentleman who saw Ramdoolal in his 
declining years and ivho is'as himself a clerk at the time in the fiim of 
Mackintosh and Co thus writes about the gieat Banian — “I lemembei 
him as well as I could see him ” “ Ramdoolal Dey,” the same iviitei 

continues, “had* not his equal as Banian, man of business oi a kind libeial 
man Although I knew him only foi a short time, (a few yeais before he 
died) and I w^as a youngster at the time, he was w'llhng to do foi me any 
thing I asked him to do In those days it was usual for young gentlemen to 
go to China wnth opium My prospects were excellent, therefore my uncle 
Dr Wallich, Superintendent of the Hon’ble Company’s Botanical 
Garden, thought it not worth while for me to take advances from your 
grand-father ” Tiiis readiness in Ramdoolal to trust young men whom 
he considered desemng of his confidence, to place tliem in positions fiom 
which they could seive both themselves and their patron, to assist them 
to carve tlieir fortunes, made him the most popular native gentleman of 
his day He shared this trait with many of the merchants of America 
It IS said of Mr Thomas Handasyd Perkins, the founder of the great 
American Asylum for deaf dumb and blind that goes under his name, 
that he was remarkable for his kindness “ in promoting the success of 
others, particularly of young men engaging in voyages or other 
commercial enterpiise ” In Ramdoolal this desue was a habit No 
prejudice of lace restiained or weighted his hands His heart was wade 
enough to include the universe in its sympathies Talk of antagonism of 
race Ramdoolal was a living refutation of that grim theoiy manufactured 
by a prurient imagination to distract and degenerate mankind His 
behaviour disaimed malice, his principles appalled the guilt)'^ wath 
their loftiness, his acts scarcely left him an enemy When the patriot of 
St Domingo, the Negro Napoleon as he wms called, the good and the 
gallant Toussaint — wdiom the white Napoleon treacherously entrapped 

3 
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and then starved to death m the dismal dungeon of St Jon\— organi/<'d 
a new Government after tlie successful insurrection in that island v.liuh 
he had headed, history records that, with a soul which dtsd-uned to avo'-. 
the petty jealousies of race, though victory was on liis side, tliougli <inn-, 
were in his hands, lie nominated the principal member-, nf his 
administration out of the white population wliom he had subdued 
Here was an evample from which prouder races may learn the prc( c[)ls of 
a holy moraUt>, the promptings of a divine duty. Men there are at tlic 
present moment—Chnstian men in India, filling important ollucs in tlu 
state, who are not ashamed to a\ow, privately in unoihcinl talk and 
publicly in official correspondence, that the Hindoo and the Ciiristinn, 
the black man and tlie white, the slave and the su/cram—slionld br 
invidiously separated To these the spirit of the heathen Raindoo’al 
may cry fie '—and the welkin shall resound with the sonorous ring of lh.it 
scathing monosyllable For Ramdoolal in scattering blessings around 
him did not limit himself to the pusillanimous groo\e of race Furojican 
and Hindoo alike shared m them,— and if I w'ere permitted to insert 
herein an extract from the inventory of his estate very kindh shown to 
me, I could startle you with an array of Knghsh names, the ow ners of 
which received pecuniary assistance from him to the extent of 33 lacs of 
rupees, freely advanced on bonds wdiich were never enforced and the bulk 
of which were never paid The truly great feel a pride, a dignity in 
treating humanity as a whole, — in casting out from their minds the 
littlenesses which distract and disfigure less gifted men It is the effect 
of our education, our habit, and a low^ mistaken patriotism, to depress 
and deprecate that with which we are not familiar, — that wdiich we do 
not consider national The ordinary man is incapable of spreading out 
his sympathies in a way which we are accustomed to regard as God-likc 
ft IS a misfortune and a misformation He is a moral cripple entitled to 
the pity and the commisseration of the wise and thoughlia} Men )ikc 
Ramdoolal or the Negro Toussaint, are natural perfections, to be imitated, 
or at least venerated They certainly are happier than other men, — nearer 
to a higher spiritual organization, — more capable of enjojmg the smack 
of a good act than their fellows floundering m a mere animal system of 
ethics They are for the universe and not for any little spot in the umvei sc. 
They are the fabulous man whom the Scythian ambassador described to 
Alexander whose right hand touched the West and whose left hand 
touched the East, whose head penetrated into the North, and whose feet 
rampled the South, pole The contemplation of such men elevates 
humanity from the dust to which its mortal frame is destined, carrj ing 
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the mind to its invisible home amongst the Gods, where stiife and spite 
and pride are forbidden to ascend and entei. 

I have traced Ramdoolal to the summit of his prosperity. The 
orphan boy whom his grand-father reared upon the fruits of the meanest 
form of beggary, is now the grandest native in the realm His word 
unsettles the commerce of Bengal Four ships, viz., the “ Ramdoolal 
Dey,” named after himself, tne “ Bemola ” named after his eldest and 
most favourite daughter, the “ David Clarke ” named after one of the senior 
partners of the firm of Fairlie Fergusson & Co of which he was Banian, 
and another, carried his goods to England, to America, to China and to 
Malta. His credit in the market was unlimited — his advice and assistance 
were eagerly sought by the most eminent merchants of the day When 
a few years after this. Palmer and Co , Alexander & Co , Mackintosh & 
Co , all failed during a severe commercial crisis, his estate suffered a loss 
of nearly 25 lacs of rupees wnthout being at all affected by it The 
London Times alluding to this loss described the sons of Ramdoolal as the 
Rothschilds of Bengal. Whatever Ramdoolal touched became gold He 
seemed to hold in his hands the true philosopher’s stone At one time 
he bought a fabulous quantity of glass beads on which no merchant in 
Calcutta would have wasted a thought, A market for them sprung up 
however in Madras — and Ramdoolal obtained a fabulous profit. On 
another occasion, black pepper became a drug in the bazar Some 
thousands of maunds of that article were thrown upon Ramdoolal’s hands 
He held them on manfully until a demand arose in a distant country — and 
he then sold the entire investment for four tunes its ordinary value A veiy 
impressive anecdote exists in connection with this transaction It shows the 
stuff of which the man was made, what a glorious piinciple of right governed 
his acts, how the accumulation of vast wealth had not made him avaricious, 
what a sublime reverence for truth sublay his character, what ridiculous 
pedants are the men who describe the Hindoo as mcompaiably deceitful 
Whilst Ramdoolal was still holding on his pepper, before even the runioui 
of a possible demand for it had reached him, — an English gentleman who 
had locked up a large capital in a similar investment, but who could not any 
longei keep his stock without distuibing other commercial arrangements, 
waited upon the millionaire, offering to bond the article as security for a 
loan which he solicited Ramdoolal, not yet sure that the pepper would sell, 
but instantly perceiving that by purchasing the English gentleman’s stock, he 
could command a monopoly of peppei in the market, declined to advance a 
loan, though he agreed to buy the article at a proper valuation The 
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F„,„l«n «»W m,l h.uc hcMlalcl h.ul . 1 .. from ...m orl.u. ...... 

lhan R,>,.KiooUI , h„l ll.e t,.rt of ,n oflu ..f A, a l.om ... 1. .. ...U 

mfcnied a, id sh.ci.d s,«..Uo., lod U.m u. . I H. » R i'l- r ... ..1 . t 

lumkl soon look ..p 1 lo asUd fo. Umo ... < miMdoi In d.. .... ..u.m' >!'■ 

demand for pepi.c. oaino ...gonll) lo Ul. uu. ..nd Hm l.'oUr .nth...... 

,.lio had f.i.ntl) heaid lli.U RamdooL.t had soui.cd ,. mono|,oh of lli, ..ria I. , 
{le\N lo hull iMlh terms that woukl guc llic inillionaiic .t |)i')!it <»! Ifui Unu 
the nione> he had iniesled i)n U Ramdoold sliiul i 1) 114 uii iMiiiftu 
dela), including into it besides his own sim k. ihi pt pfn r In longing to Uu 
Englishman, who knew as let nothing' about the (Umnnd, and \ ho .oil in 
peifect Ignorance of it, evUed on Raundookd a slant tmu aft; i, unre f :<.< dU 
selling his stock at the old inaikel rale 1 his s de w is tpiue a legitim lU o.ie 
Ramdoolal was not bound to impatl to the Isuropi in the sp. . lal I tuu' 1< d i 
by w'hich he had made his cnoimous profit I In latlii h nl Nold in p. rf( ' t 
good faith and without any tucker) having been pra< tiscd on hmi lie 
could have had no reason to complain if a lew d os 1 Uer lu h m lu irtl ih u 
Ramdoolal had realised a fortune bj the nans u non I he ups and dovii' 
of tiade commeicial people aie alwavs prcpired for 1 1 ul the th m ind 
which Ramdoolal contracted to meet from an\ cause died aw o Ramdo'ilil 
would have suffeied a ruinous loss Uhu then was the ''Urjirise ol tlie 


Euiopean when, aftei closing the bargain with him, — aftoi the jiapsTs of s de 
had been duly signed, Ramdoolal banded over to him four times the 
stipulated price A fortune it was, amounting to several kus of lupees 
The European in his ignorant simphcit) asked what the other inonev was 
foi ? For whom was it intended’ Had the shiewd Bengalee made ni enoi m 
calculation? R as he dreaming ’ Ramdoolal al onec undeceived him lie 
disclosed the whole story of the case — he was too lomaiUK ill) honest to 
make money out of anothci peison’s nnsfoiliine A Inirneane of tlianks was 
poured upon him by the needy gentleman , the fnne of his integril) flew ovei 
the cit) and was w'afted across the sea Can an) one wonder that such a 
man lived to be a merchant king, — to accumulate a ci ore and twent) -tin ee 
lacs of rupees aftei spending like a piincc * Compaie the coinineu lal 
moiality of the piesent age, the Joint stock swindles of oui time, with this 
moie than Roman virtue, this blazing tiuth issuing fiom a heathen I heic 
weie giants indeed in those days 1 Ramdoolal diew aiound him — and lie had 
the tact to find them out, native gentlemen endowed with a similai levcicnce 
foi tiuth to himself His chief assistant and right-hand man at Fan he 
Feigusson & Co’s, Cossynauth Ghose, had once puichased a Goveinmonl 
lottery ticket A puze of 50,000 lupees was declaied upon it Ramdoolal 
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was the fust to hear of this pn/e He huined from the lottei} office to 
communicate to his friend the news of his good foituiie a\s lie enteied the 
room in Fairlie Fergusson <S: Co’s office where Coss^ nauth, sui rounded by 
natue mohuriis, was performing his worl^, he joyousl) announced that 
Cossjnauth’s ticket liad just won a pii/e of ^ 0,000 lupees Congiatulatmg 
his friend, he asked him how he intended to dispose of tins money 1 hat 
fiiend C00II3 replied that the money was not n// his E\ery one in the loom 
staled at this answer But Cossynauth fixing his laige, lustrous eyes upon 
thiee of the mohuiirs who sat next to him, declared that these had eacii a 
fouith share in the pri/e dhe poisons pointed out were amazed, — 
Ramdoolal was confounded d he mohuiirs knew nothing about the lotteiy 
ticket Coss3nauth had puichased it himself and had paid for it , but he 
had debited the men in his private account book with a fouith part each of 
the ticket The men weie his debtors d’hey knew not until this moment 
that they were his debtors Pei haps, if the lottery ticket had earned a blank 
instead of a pn/e, the debts w'ould ha\e been cancelled without ihcir evei 
knowing that they were his debtois Coss3nauth had put in the names of the 
men in the simple, superstitious belief that if his luck was not sufficient, that 
of any one of these men may possibl3 secuie a pn/e , and now that a pn/e 
was within his grasp, he disdained to back out of his intention, how'cvei 
secretly foiined or kept, though he lost about 40,00c rupees by his romantic 
folly as Ramdoolal charactei ised the affan — Ramdoolal who, good and gieat 
as he was himself, could not help feeling awed by the austere integrity of his 
friend By such men was Ramdoolal constantly suriounded, — men whose 
long lives presented one unbroken pictuie of nobility of thought worked out 
by nobility of act»on These were our foicfatheis, and how small and 
degenerate we look beside them, with our e\er-lasting tattle of pimciple and 
moialit3', 3'et perpetual struggle to oveneach our fellows ' 

1 hough Ramdoolal had now’ risen to the highest pinnacle of w’eallh, yet 
his habits were the simplest that can be imagined A few’ months befoie the 
purchase of the wieck which laid the foundation of his stupendous foitune , 
w'hilst yet a junioi ship Siicar, the senioi Sircar above him, anticipating from 
piesent signs and symptoms the future of his young subordinate, proposed a 
match betw’een him and his sister , a beautiful gul, the pride of the village 
in w’hich she was born, Moolajoie, not fai fiorn the spot on w’hich I am 
now’ standing, — fair as the lose, w'lth a heart fairer still if possible 
Bengalees believe in the luck brought to then homes by their w'lves 
A bride is not selected by a Hindoo befoie the marks about hei have been 
curiously examined. The girl whose palms and the soles of w'hose. feet are 
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red, whose lips aie of a vei million coloi, whose foiche.id and nioiilh arc 
small, — IS a paragon, not of beauty only, but also of good fortune 'I he 
Goddess of luck is herself represented with these characteristir features. 
Ramdoolal’s wife had these signs bounteously bestowed upon her And 
w'hen, a few months after her marriage, her husband earned a fortune b> 
puichasing an abandoned wreck, the w'lse amongst her acquaintances extolled 
the veracity of the Shasters and presaged for hei an extraordinary dcstinj '1 he 
virtues of Ramdoolal’s wife developed with her husband’s increasing we.ilth. 
People commenced to say openly that it was her luck that had made 
Ramdoolal so prosperous If the husband was simply generous, the wife 
was wastefully liberal Ramdoolal once purchased numerous bales of a 
peculiar kind of bioad cloth, the inner and outer sides of which were of 
different colors For the first time in the history of the English trade with 
Bengal, this broad cloth had been imported The price of the article was 
not to be sneezed at Thirty rupees a yard was no inconsiderable value at a 
time when the specie circulation had not attained the gigantic proportions of 
our day Ramdoolal held the article as a monopoly ITic entire stock in 
the market had been soused upon by him His brokers reported there was 
not another ell of the commodity to be obtained an> where else Satisfied 
that the monopoly was complete, he carefull) stowed aw av the bales in the 
godowns of his own residence and awaited the day on which he should sell 
them at a price of his dictation As he sat one winter morning, however, 
in the varandah of his house, he was surprised to observe one brahmin 
after another passing through the street below, cnveloiied m broad cloth 
sheets of the exact pattern of the aitielc m his possession and of which 
he flattered himself he was holding a monopoly His first act that day 
on leaching his office, was to call together his brokers, tax them with their 
neglect in obeying his positive instiuctions and to send them again on an 
exploring expedition into the market with rigid oiders to buy up all the 
bioad cloth of the peculiar pattern, for any price, for he was sure his 
monopoly w'as in danger, as he had that very day seen the identical stuff 
on the persons of a host of Brahmins as they passed in front of his house 
aftei their morning ablutions in the Ganges In vain the search After a 
wearj' day’s toil the entire band of brokers returned with ceitam intelligence 
that not two inches of the article could be found in the Bazar , and had 
not been there during the last three months But Ramdoolal could not 
disbelieve the evidence of his senses He had seen the thing that very 
nioining on numerous aged Brahmins— and if it had not come from tlie 
Bazar, It could not ceitainly have dropped down from the moon Deeply 
1 evolving the matter iii his mind, he returned home and proceeded to 
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inspect his godown There the truth revealed itself to him on the most 
cursory examination His ^Mfe had burrowed into the merchant’s den — 
and whilst the man was calculating rupees, annas and pie, the w'oman 
could contemplate only the comfort which one or two bales of that fine 
w^aim stuff would bring to the palsied limbs of the Brahmin shaking and 
shrinking beneath the cold December dew^ Hei soul of chanty could not 
behold distress and the means of alleMatmg it without bringing the two face 
to face, and mitigating the suffeiing the sight of which so se\erely pained 
her gentle heart Unknown to her husband — unknowm to even her husband’s 
servants, the heroic woman had pulled dowm the heavy bales of bioad 
cloth, and, scissor 'in hand had made the necessary divisions in the pieces 
Then summoning all the needy brahmins in her neighbourhood she had 
distributed the costly stuff — each sheet being worth 90 rupees accoi ding 
to the price actually paid by her husband — amongst hundreds Ramdoolal 
silently observed the havoc made m his preserves But he dared not say 
one word to his wife — worthy wife of a worthy man His eyes weie 
opened — and the succeeding morning he completed the good work thus 
begun w ithout his knowledge, by distributing sev eral pieces of the beautiful 
garment amongst his neighbours and friends 

At another time, Ramdoolal had purchased six hundred bags of the 
best refined sugar for a large sum 1 hese had been similarly stored m 
his house in expectation of a fitting market Ramdoolal’s wife obtained 
the permission of the millionaire to have the Pomans daily read in her 
house, a few days after this transaction The pious Hindoo woman, who is 
herself unable to read or w rite, considers it an act of the highest dev otion 
to listen to the Poomns, or the great volume of the Hindoo shasteis, as 
they are read and expounded by a learned brahmin The minutest incid- 
ents of Hindoo worship are thus impressed upon the minds of the ignorant 
It IS an act of religion fully equal m expense as well as its devotional effects 
to a poojah The household God is brought m state into the compound 
and there placed on a silver throne, under a golden umbrella — a platform 
IS erected on which a velvet bed and velvet-covered pillows richly ornamented 
with gold, are spread The leader of the Poorans is dressed m silken 
clothes, with rings and with neck chains, — many garlands of sweet scented 
flowers are wound round his head and his neck, — the sweet scented chiindun 
covers his forehead and his cheeks Thus bedecked, so soon as the heat 
of the meridian sun has subsided, day after day he takes his seat on the bed 
spread out foi him on that raised platform — and with the open volume of the 
shasters before him, he proceeds to expound m populai Bengalee the stones 
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of the Ramayan and the Mohavarut A dense ciowd of eagar listeners 
consisting mainly of women and aged Brahmins, surrounds him A good 
readei must be an inimitable actor ihe voice, the gestuie, the pioud oi 
piteous look of the chaiacters i\hom he brings forward, must be represented 
with the truthfulness and leality of natuie At times his audience is 
convulsed with laughter — in another moment audible sobs proceed from 
the listeners who press closei and closei around him When he desciibes 
the scene in w Inch the five sons of Pandoo after having lost every incli 
of land at the gaming table, lose also their common wufe — and the beautiful 
Drapodi IS dragged into the divan of the ruthless Doorjadhon, an attempt 
being there made to forcibly reduce her to nudity and the Gods come 
to hei rescue supplying her w ith endless garments as fast as those w orn 
by her are taken away — the commotion m that female audience, the out- 
bursts of indignation and grief, the flush of a chaste shame, may be bettei 
imagined than described These are the means at the disposal of the 
Hindoo woman foi educating herself in lofty ideas of honor and of duty, — 
these are the opportunities by which she rears up the ideals for her 
imitation, — these are the fountains at which she drinks in the elixir of that 
pure, da/zlmg, heroic, morality which, m spite of harassing social institutions, 
makes hei a pattern mother, pattern wife and pattern offspring Can it be 
wondeied that the Hindoo widow mounted in days gone by, and would 
still mount if the permission w’ere gn en to her, the blazing pile of her dead 
husband, w ith a smile upon her lips and bedecked as a bride, — her husband’s 
head upon her lap — unmoved and imperturbable with the flames flashing 
and hissing around her soft sensitive form The shasters prepare hei at 
these graphic expositions of them foi the dreadful sacrifice She hears with 
a glow of feminine pride how Koontie and Madri the two waves of king 
Pandoo at the death of the king, each sought to be ciowaied with the halo 
of the suttee — how' their contention was at last decided by arbitration — 
and how blank and dismal was the look of Koonti wdien her rival was 
lironounced to be the fittei suttee 

Ramdoolal’s wife gave one of these holy readings as I have said, a 
short time afier hei husband had purchased and stocked his godow'ns wuth 
600 bags of the finest sugar For ninety days were the readings continued 
I'housands of native women daily flocked to her house to listen The fine 
spiiit of couitesy b) which the mistress of the house was governed, required, 
lhat this vast assemblage should daily be entertained with slieihet The six 
hundred bags soon melted therefore under her hands, until, by the time the 
readings were finished, onl) fortv bags remained of that large supply 
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Ramdoolal, little suspecting what was going on, so soon as the siigai market 
became fa\ oiable, effected a sale of tlie entn e si\ hundred bags and sent a 
sircar to his house to cause them to be delnered to the puichasei 
What was his suiprise when the senant returned with the information 
that the mistiess of the house had alieadv run thiough 560 bags of the 
\aluable article' Ramdoolal had reason to be annoyed The sale had been 
completed and he would be lequired to pay damages for nonfulfilment of 
his contiact Returning home that e\emng he went straight to his wife 
and with gloomy looks upbraided her foi hci extravagance In the excite- 
ment of the moment he called her his angel of ill-luck His wife listened 
All the former leproach she could bear But this last — the reproach of 
being her husband’s angel of ill-luck, — she whose luck had raised that 
husband from the contemptible pay and prospects of a ship sircar to the 
pioud position of a citi/en king, the trusted Agent of scoies of mercantile 

Houses in both hemispheres, the dictator of the Calcutta market, — w^ent 

like a dagger to hei heait Her dark flashing e3'es now pouring forth a 
bundled streams weie for a moment fixed intently upon her husband, then 
slowly repeating his words, “I vour ‘angel of ill-luck,’ ’ she darted out of 
the room like Diana charged w ith light-headedness, and reaching her bed- 
chamber bolted the dooi behind hei Ramdoolal stood petrified During 
his long life of 73 years he had nevei lost his temper except on that e\entful 

da} It is said of him that he knew not one single epithet of abuse 

In a remarkably loose age when the passions of unlettered men had not 
become acquainted with the restraints of law or of etiquette, Ramdoolal 
was the perfection of gentihlv The highest term of reproach with which 
he was familiai was the Bengalee woid mohapaftiir, which hterall} translated 
means a mighty wight M'hen exceeding!} annoyed wuth any body, he put 
his hand to his nose and addressing a third part} declared, that was not 
an ordinary man, — he was a mohapaiinu — a mighty wight That Ramdoolal 
should haie thus forgotten himselt before a wife whom he tenderly lo\ed 
and almost adoied was not surprising, his reputation for truthfulness was 
jeopardised b} his mabihtt to meet the engagement he had made with the 
pel son who had purchased his stock of '•ugar The loss in mone} was 
contemptible to a man of his enormous wealth But the loss m reputation 
he felt too keen!} not to he anno\ed with the being through whom it was 
sustained 1 he tears howeier of his wife, — the manner in which she had 
looked at him, — the recollection that she had gi\en awd\ to the thirst} 
on the sinqile impulse of beneiolence the article about which he had dared 
to reproach her at once disaiined him of his passion The enormit} of 

-1 
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hts oficnoc (ll‘^closecl Ustlf to him in ilu mo*'! liitU ou'’ folors 1 I< hiul not 
yet tasted food after his return from wotU . he had now lu iilu r hunger 
noi thirst Ills whole soul was hint upon reeoiii ihation with tlie wifi* 
he had so dieph m3Uitd let ihosi who rail tlu l’.< ng il< t uneallant,- 
the oppressor of the se\,- — i onteiiijil.Uc the si tin I <1111 about to lieseriht 
Slowly Ramdoolal h^nt his slips m tlv diieftioii his wifi hid t.d'ii 
Finding the doois of liei ih.uiiber tlosiil he knoibed gc iitU , sobs alone 
answered him fiom within Heiallid piteousb, — imploringh Hi lonftss 

ed the enormil\ of the riime, — hi lallid himself a loward anil i fmd 
By a thousand endearing epithitshe < la^ed his lath's pinion -mirtx was 
accoided b\ hen\en and would a woman dm' it^ '1 h< rt he stood, in 
that outer room,— the great man humbled to the dust moiniiig .ind sobbing 
himself as the moans .\nd the sobs of Ins wifeiaiiic piernngh upon his 
ears At last the bruised heart of his spouse softened, — she tried herself 
to pit^ Rising from the bed on whith she had flung herself slm slowly 
drew back the bolts and her luisbantl entered 1 brow mg himself at her 
feet he again and again craicd forgnimess Forgneness was at 1 ist imrehasetl 
by him for the worth m gold of a lac of rupees I his little fortunt, 
Ramdoolal’s wile at her death, left to her brother 

The character of the lath leminds us more of the heroine of a 
romance than a being of actual life A thief was once seized m the at t 
of stealing her jewels, she ordered the miscicant to be released, with the 
stolen property, declaring that his necessities must be \er\ pressing indeed 
to incite him to so daring an act 

As an instance of the affection and re\ erenee with which this excellent 
woman was regarded by the poor m her neighbourhood, whose smallest 
wants she was ever ready munifieentlv to sujiply, T mav mention, that 
having at one time been attacked w ith .a pain w Inch seriously endangered 
her life, intimation was mstantlv sent to Ramdoolal at his office of the 
desperate condition of his wife The deep business man left business to 
take care of itself and flew to Ins lady’s bedside As he entered the portals 
of his zenana he found ingress impracticable on account of the dense crow'd 
of w omen w ho had hastened to see their patroness in what they concened 
to be her last moments ^Ylth difficulty could these be thrust aside to 
make room for the anxious husband The lady recovered how e\er, to the 
inexpressible joy of her numerous friends and dependants and it was not 
until many years after her husband’s death that she closed her spotless 
and benexolent life, 
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But Ramdoolal \\a.s not a monogannst His first wife, the stones of 
whose life I ha\e recorded above, gave birth to an only daughter The 
child was born hoiv’ever without the organs of sight Happily the torture 
of existence under such circumstances was brought to a close in her seventh 
year In the meantime Ramdoolal s w ealth expanded and that vast accumu- 
lation threatened to go after his death to strangers Still he hoped that 
his w ife w ould eventually give him an heir V am hope ' The Gods 
were worshipped and appealed to without any effect A strict Hindoo, 
filled wuth the orthodox horror for put — the hell of the Hindoos which is 
declared by the shasters to yawn for the childless, for the man who leaves 
no issue after his death to offer up the funeral cake to his fourteen genera- 
tions, — Ramdoolal was advused by the Brahmins who constantly surrounded 
him, to marry another wife With hesitancy and by stealth was this marriage 
consummated, — unknown to his first wife, unsuspected even by her But 
the news of such an important ev’^ent in the life of a husband cannot long 
be kept a secret from a spouse It soon travelled mto the ears of the 
rival, who repaired in gloomy dissatisfaction to her brother’s house m 
Moolajore Ramdoolal dared not bring this second wife to his home 
w ithout softening and conciliating the first The latter w as at last found 
to be not unreasonable, though the woman within hei, the natural feeling 
of her sex, had made her at first a rebel against her lord She returned 
in the best of all possible humours, — returned to w elcome the bride to her 
home, to carry in her arms the rival in the affections of her husband, the 
child, who, arrived at womanhood, gave that husband two boys and five 
girls as the heirs of his vast estate Yet the lives of the two wives did not 
run smoothly The jealousy natural to the sex embittered existences which 
had otherwise no ground for distraction Outwardly the two ladies exhibited 
no signs of discord The youngest never dared even to raise hei veil befoie 
the eldest or to address her except in a low, subdued, respectful tone of 
voice But there was gall and bittemess in their hearts Ramdoolal invari- 
ably took his meals in the apartments of his first wife and skulked mto those 
of his second after the former had fallen sound asleep He dared not 
speak to the latter in the presence of the former and all his childien b} his 
second wife w ere born m a separate house which belonged to that wifes 
relatives, for he would not wound the feelings of his first spouse by parading 
before her eyes the evidences of his seciet love towaids the second It 
was not until the children grew up and were able to walk and to lisp that 
they were brought to his own mansion And then, such was the capnce 
of a truly benev olent heart, their own mother was not more watchful and 
affectionate towards them than their step-mothei Yet this step-mother 
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constantly laboincJ to esiiani,'^ In i luisbunl lunn In r rn.il In fasts.mil 
by poojahs and hti '\i ikiiL'i-’ mi tlm p uiU n i-. ^ > i \iri\a4i'ii fhit i \ (!i 
the lads about her, uhoncMr llu \ wa.U'd tn > i s. bii mih to p.* nt lit: 
with a cocoanul or otliti Iruil < uriousU niirk»d di 1 1 triiu' tli it it > is t 
cliarin, — to cxli.icl lioin lin foolish t reduhl\ uhUi'.er sums the) r< juiritl 
llei ri\al huin^ died b.,fort, lur, she iiiMoash t n |Uire'd of th liMhanUs if 
there was an) means a\adable fur pttnentin^ th* lormcr from jo.nm^ her 
husband m heaien prior to her own deith 


The Inbtls of Ramclooi il it is impossible to find words to desi-rib. 
correcth If I said merely ih it ihei were simple, no stilln lent ide.i of his 
smiphcity could be obtained from tint mUeJ si.iteaicui Uis toud wos ot 
the coarsest destiiplioi — eonsisttnit prineipill) oi nee iind lejjclihles boiled 
therein, a little milk and one ot two sweet me Us \l night this was 

alternated by chuppuies llis dress was il posstblt. plainer i simple 

dhootie, a flannel Iwnian with .i long doth dress thrown o\er it falling onU a 
httle below' the waist, and a turban consisting onl> of a sard of cloth 
irregularly tied round his head, eomplcicd the attire of ,i m in at v host 
approach the first merchants of CiUutla rose from their seals in tolcn of 
respect When Kamdoolal had acquired a fortune which m our dus would 
justify a man in driving his tandem and six heller skelter o\cr the necl s of 
his fellow' men, lie lode in a palkee \ fiiend adiiscd linn to set up a 
carnage Ramdoolal replied th il it was more luimanc to giie cm[)lo\inent 
to men than to feed dumb brutes When at last, druen b\ the inqiortunities 
of his friends, he actually did puich.ise a gairie and horse, he tesolulch 
declined to let his coachman dri\e from the box, lest some pooi fellow should 
be run over through his neglect His syces led the horse on fool instead 
thiough the streets The feeling for dumb animals that was in him, was of 
the mtensest kind On one occasion his nephew was causing a jiair of horses 
to be castrated in the stables Enquiring foi him, some bod) mentioned 
what the young man w'as about Ramdoolal was w riling He ihiew aside his pen 
and ran to the stables The cruel act had already been pei petrated upon one 
of the animals The othei lay bound and snuggling, ready for the operation 
The place was deserted so soon as the old man’s footsteps were heard With 
his own hands he undid the fastenings of the poor beast, weeping bitterly all 
the time that his nephew should have become so hard-hearted, loi his end 
was certain, he said, if he persevered in such enormities 

The charity of the man was munificent, but at the same lime, most secret 
and unostentatious A famine having bioken out at Madias, a large and 
influential meeting consisting of the membeis of the Government and the 
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principal meichants of the cil\ \Nas held 111 the I own Hall to raise 
subscriptions for the mitigation oi the calamit) Ramdoolal paid down 
a lac of rupees in com upon the spot and Kristo Isanti offeied to fui- 
nish nee foi a like amount 'I he two contributions sufficed to quench 
the calamit}, and not another rupee it was deemed necessar) to raise for the 
object Ramdoolal gave 30,000 rupees towards the establishment of the 
Hindoo College His prnatc chanties were extensive Seienl} rupees a 
day were set aside for the relief of distressed persons who applied to him at 
his office Nearly four hundred of his pool neighbours lecened monthl} 
supplies of nee and other articles of food at his expense, besides stipends in 
mone} to enable them to make their dail} Ba/ar A ciowd of Omedivats 
alwajs surrounded him He carefully ascertained then necessities and sent 
them bank notes without all} intimation as to the quarter from which these 
were forwarded, to enable them to support their lamilies Not unfieqiientl) 
he would himself hand to one of these an ein elope with a superscription, 
saying it was a letter from his home If the man attempted to break the 
seal in his presence he gently repioved him i'he letter might contain evil 
news, or news that might sensibly atfect him It w.is not wise to open it in 
the presence of strangeis “ Take it to ) our lodgings, he would say, “and 
theie caiefully lead its contents ’ The man took the unopened letter, and 
what would be his surprise when on breaking the seal he discoveied inside a 
bank note of fifty or a hundred rupees according to the extent of his necessities, 
No man who prayed for relief at the hands of Ramdoolal ever returned 
disappointed So delicate indeed were his sympathies, that he expiessl} 
retained a sircai for the sole dutv of visiting his poor neighbours ever} 
da} and bringing him news concerning their difiiculties and their wants 
Three native physicians were also kept in his pay, then instructions 
being daily to visit the sick and admini'^tei medicine and medical 
comforts at Ramdoolal’s expense On Sundays, Ramdoolal wuth a long 
train of 50 01 more native gentlemen who never forsook his side, 
himself visited his neighbouis, and it often happened that, atter seeing 
the wealthy master, he entered the hovel of that masters sick seivant, 
kindly enquiring how he did and what "he wanted These generous 
exhibitions of the most Christian humility endeaied him to all classes and 
made him the father of his neighbours One day, whilst washing his face on 
an open terrace as was his wont, he obseived that a wall only a foot and a 
half in breadth, was being erected by his friend and servant Cossy Nauth Ghose 
to whom allusion has already been made, as the boundary of the latter's 
zenana This wall was abutted by a tank which belonged to Ramdoolal. 
The millionaire at once saw the indiscretion of his friend Such an erection 
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would scarcely stand the onslaught ol the first hca\> show ci of tain 1 he 
owner of the wall might hcrealtei be m possession ol the means ol building 
an upper story of which that wail would form a found.ition wall I his 

elear foresight gas^e llamdoolal no lest I le dest ended from the terrace 
from which he had made these obscr\alioiis and jiroceeded stiaighl to 
the residence of his friend hong and earnestly did he endear our to 
persuade the latter out of his visible folly lUit tin means ot the man 
were at the tune not very large, and the plan suggested hr K.uudoohd of 
sinking the foundation ten feet deep b\ si\ feet bioad was too e\pensi\c 
to suit those means Despairing of making Ins friend listen to reason, he 
ordered the workmen to pull down the \\<ill and reeonsliuel it m the 
manner he wished it to be done His friend was aghast But I'tamdoolal 
bade him make his mind easy, toi he w'ould pay for the alleiation 1 he 
expense amounted to somewhere near live thousand rupees ' At anothci 
time, whilst similarly employed on ilie bame terrace, an idiot, Cossy 
Sircar, the name of whose lather was also Ramdoolal bneai, but who 
being an older inhabitant than the nea Ramdoolai, the neighbouis 
distinguished him by thepiehx of the sialeiRamdoolal — thus accosted the 
milliomare — “ Ramdoolai, ah ha Ramdoolai, you have made my fathei 
the stale Ramdoolai You have earned w'eallh and repulaion Loolv 
here, what is this at my feet I heie w'as a dead pigeon ly mg m the 
street at that moment with my nads ot ants devouring it 1 o this the 
idiot pointed “ •\ dead pigeon, thou fool,” shouted one of Ramdoolai’s 
attendants “ Silence slave,” returned the idiot, “ my question is not for 
thee” Ramdoolai looked, and looked thoughtfully \bsuming his 
blandest smile, he said ‘‘ Kassy, what is it, what but a dead pigeon 
lhat pigeon dead, dead do you call it,” replied the lool, ” that pigeon 
which has given up its body to two lacs ot hungry mouths — lhat pigeon 
dead, — and is it you that are alive, w'ashmg your lace on lhat snug 
terrace ^ Does not that pigeon remind you ot a duty Ramdoolai 
opened an asylum that veiy day, lor the needy, lu his villa at Belgetchia 
ihousands daily obtained their tood at that place at his expense and still 
obtain It 1 he asylum is open to all comers and to all castes Rice and 
dall and ghee and potatoes and fire-wood with cooking pots are issued to 
whomsoever may want them Thus the proud brahmin and the lowly 
chandal can alike partake of his bounty without violence to caste, foi it 
IS not cooked food that is distributed there as at other similar institutions 
Upwards of 500 persons were daily fed besides at Ramdoolal’s own 
residence. If a beggar asked for a lalion of rice at lus door, hisj servants 
had orders to pour upon his rags as much as he could carry There was 
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no stmt m the man His chanties were on a magnificent scale. When a 
person who liad a daughter to mair}' oi tlic hUvcid of a dead parent to 
celebrate, applied to Ramdoolal foi aid, tlie sum usually paid to him was 
500 rupees One of Ins daughfr js uas married to the son of a poor 
koolin The bride on being taken to hei husband’s house astonished her 
husband’s relatives b\ \oluntaril) undei taking the most menial offices of 
the household. Ramdoolal had educated his children to the greatest 
humilitv 1 he child refused to put on the golden ornaments given to hei 
by her father until similar ornaments were bestowed upon the wives of 
her husband’s brothers Ramdoolal foi ilnvith supplied them admiring 
the fine sensibility that dictated such a generous request. 

I he hiimihtv of Ramdoolal i\as oi that touching, piinie\al, unearthly 
character, vhich strikes the beholder with awe Piide was not m his 
composition insult could not rouse in him the spirit of icsenge Universal 
peace, — forgneness of injuries, — the lescuc of the weak and the oppressed, 
were the guiding principles of his conduct 'riiough he spent three lacs 
of rupees on the marriage of each one of his sons, the onlv ostentation 
that he made was exhibited on the circumference and the solidity of his 
gifts As much as a hundred rupees was the sum bestowed on e\er\ 
learned Brahmin of Nuddea whom he imited to his house on the occasion 
The preparations for the feeding of the poor and the fea^-ting of his guests 
were on a scale that might be now deemed fabulous Fifty three casks 
of Ghee were consumed m the fcstnities For a fortnight not a single 
neighbour of his purchased food The piles of baskets 111 which the 
eatables were to be distributed, were so stupendous, that one could mount 
over thern to the second stoiv of the house A sepoy guard had been 
hired by Ramdoolal’s son-in-law' to preser\ e order It happened that the 
guard did not know the millionaire personall) Dressed as he w^as m the 
simplest of garments, a sepoy pushed him to the ground as he attempted 
to enter his own house after completing his survey of the pieparations for 
the marriage His durw^ans lushed upon the man to avenge the insult 
Ramdoolal on regaining his feet thiew himself between the combatants 
and sternly commanded peace On another occasion, lus eldest son, Aushoo- 
tosh Deb, w'ho was fond of fine society, of music and of merrymaking — 
held a dancing party in the room exactly ovei that in rvhich Ramdoolal 
w'as accustomed to w rite his letters The noise and the tramp of many 
feet distracted the old man He sent for his son, and qpietly told him that 
his house w^as the residence of a business man and not of an omiah 
This same son, at another time, had made formidable preparations for an 
affray wath Rajkissore Dutt the notorious forger of Government Promissoiy 
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notes The event occurred before R.ijkissoie h.icl been disc()\ered at his 
tricks and while he was yet accounted one of the richest men in Calcutta 
Ramdoolal heard of these inejiarations and humbly ^\alted upon Rajkiisoie 
with many apologies foi his son’s Molent intentions ! he quarrel was thus 
extinguished by Ramdoolal’s humiht} Ag.im one Call) Nauth Sandd, 
the son of a iich brahmin of Calcutta, — the tipe of a dissolute, vagabond 
scion of the aiistocracy, sui rounded always by the loosest and most despciaie 
chaiacters of the J3a^ars, — in a drunken fiolie, excited by the wild fanaticism 
of the Hooly festiyal, — besmeaied Ramdoolal’s brother-in-law with the defac- 
ing red pow'der The ^oung man took up a handful of dust from the 
sheets and threw It at his tormentor This icturn for a disgusting hbclt^ 
roused the indignation of the bravo He caused Ramdoolal’s brothei-in-law 
and one or two others who were with the latter to be seized and conveved 
to his house Theie, with closed doors he administered to the three the 
bastinado until the blood flow’cd from then mouths and nostrils Satisfied 
at last, he thrust them into the streets Ramdoolal heard on hts return 
home from business, of the outrage perpetrated on his relative The 
father of Cally Sandel was his friend With his dying breath he had 
recommended his two sons to Ramdoolal’s caie Here was a case which 
severely taxed his temper The richest native of the time, he possessed 
the means of retaliating the outrage in the most formidable manner 
But Ramdoolal bv a heroic effort contained himself Not so his sons 
These w ith a large retinue of armed men lav in w'ait for the ruthless Cally 
Sandel In the meantime, Mothooi Nauth Sandel the brother of Call), 
had been advised by his English fi lends to wait upon Ramdoolal and 
humbly apologise to him foi the conduct of Cally Unquestionably the 
man w ould hav e been beaten to w ithin an inch of his life had not Ramdoolal, 
apprised of his visit, himself gone forth to meet and welcome him In the 
recesses of his sitting room the millionaire wnth folded hands and streaming 
eyes begged Mothoor Nauth to tell him whether he should be permitted to 
live in Calcutta or must he be driv en by the outrages of his bi other Call) 
to seek an asylum across the watei “Your father was mv friend,” he said, 
“ T have never expressed towards you oi your brother any other than my 
good will and affection, and heie is my leward ” At that time both Mothoor 
Nauth and Cally w ere residing in a house generously placed at their disposal 
by Ramdoolal, free of lent — without any limit even as to the period of its 
occupation The tears of Ramdoolal, his deep, digging humility, sensibl) 
affected Mothoor Nauth The brahmin would have fallen at the feet of the 
sudra had not Ramdoolal pi evented such a debasing act The insult was 
thus most satisfactonl) apologised for and Ramdoolal peisonally escorted 
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again his guest thiough the belligerent bands ^\hoin his sons had assembled 
When those sons signified their anger at this pioceeding, at this geneiosity 
so ill-timed, Ramdoolal softened them \Mth these memoiable ^^olds, “My 
)oung fuendsj if the sacied bull de\ours a jewel, would it be religious to rip 
open his belly in order to extiact the timket'^ ’ When howeier, a few^ 
months later, this same Gaily Nauth Sandel, w hose \ lolent and aggressn e 
nature defied the restiaint of eithei feai or example, made a roiv with one 
of Ramdoolal’s neighbouis — a man whose temper was as soft as a woman’s 
and w hose heart w as as pure as a moon beam, — the spirit of Ramdoolal 
exhibited a rancour against oppression which was teriible in its holy eneigy 
We hare seen how' an injury to himself, how an outrage, gross and uncalled 
for, upon one of his nearest kinsmen, — the brother of his fa\orite wife, — 
he overlooked and condoned with the chanty of a Christian and the com- 
placency of a philosopher Rut this outiage on his neighbour completely 
upset his temper He determined to punish the scoundrel who, noting in 
brute force, hesitated not to perpetrate acts which jeopardised the personal 
safety of every cituen Alov mg the Magistracy w ith that pow cr and effec- 
tiveness w Inch his position and w cal th at all times commanded, he procured 
an order for the expulsion of Gaily Nauth Sandel from the limits of the city, 
and that atrocious ruffian accoidinglj ended his days in Bhow’amporc 

Ramdoolal’s wives, before he had attained to his enormous wealth, 
were in the habit of filling their pitchers with water according to the 
custom of those times, in a lank in Goa Bagaun Stieet belonging 
to the Mullicks. He insisted on the practice being continued even after 
he had become \vealth^ He \vas too humble himself not to be solicitous 
of preserving such an emblem of humility in his family It was only 
when all his friends mutinied against this custom that he ordered it to 
be abandoned When Ramdoolal sat down to Ins meals, he called all 
the children m the house to his side, also the domestic birds and beasts, 
that they might have their food simultaneously with himself, and he 
distributed their rations with his owm hands 

A superstitious respect for the Brahmin led to some of the finest 
and funniest passages in Ramdoolal’s life A Biahmin applicant for a 
place, who had found all other means of obtaining a situation in 
Ramdoolal’s establishment ineffectual, adopted the extierae expedient 
of one day putting his shoulder to the banian’s Palkee The banian 
jumped out in a perfect fright and the brahmin was foithwith piovided 
for Another brahmin had for years paid his court to the great man 
but without getting even a sircarship. His ambition was limited only 
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to a sircarship But fortune seemed to spurn him When America n 
vessels came into port, the mohurir of Ramdoolal had orders to lay 
before his master a list of names from w Inch the latter selected the 
evtra sircars required for those vessels flic name of Ramessur Mookerjea, 
the Omcdimr I allude to, was often put into that list, but as often 
scored through At last tlie disappointed bralnnin begged the mohurir 
to write the word “bull” against his name Ramdoolal was again 
m the act of passing his pen through that name, when the strange 
word met his ga/e. The Omediva) was peeping over the millionaire’s 
shoulder “Cut down the bull also Sir, you have so often cut down 
the brahmin that you need not hesitate over the beast ” Ramdoolal 
smiled and gave the man the long coveted sircarship One of the 
Roy Chowdnes of Panihatty once sued Ramdoolal for a large sum of 
money in the Supreme Court. The suit was supported by forged 
documents and suborned witnesses Ramdoolal was never in any bodys 
debt On the contrary tlie Roy Chowdry owed the merchant a con- 
siderable amount The friends of Ramdoolal had retained counsel and 
were preparing to defend the suit But when proofs of the forgery were 
brought to the millionaires notice, he peremptorily instructed his advo- 
cate to confess judgment, for he would not be the means, he said, of 
bringing a Brahmin to harm , thus preferring to give away 24,000 
rupees in costs and principal, though not a single rupee was pa^ able 
by him, to piessing a defence that might liave ended in tlie arraignment 
of a Brahmin for forgery The morality which dictated this step was 
doubtless a spurious one But tiie sacrilice, and the motive, and the 
light of which Ramdoolal had the benefit, invest the deed with a charm 
not easy to be repelled His hatred for lawsuits was so intense, that 
he voluntarily offered to adjust the differences of others at a great 
sacrifice of his time and not unfrequently of his money Well knowing 
Rarndoolal’s objection to give evidence in a court of justice, a gang 
of swindlers combined to lay him under contribution by first offering 
pretended disputes for his arbitration and then summoning him as a 
witness m the Small Cause Court Ramdoolal readily paid the disputed 
amounts rather than appear at the witness-bov and touch the holy 
Ganges water The game however became so frequent that his European 
friends seriously remonstrated with him on the unreasonableness of the 
prejudice which demanded such a heavy penalty More through their 
importunity than from any reformed ideas of his own on the subject, 
he consented once for all to give evidence, and the act had the effect of 
ridding him for ever of the harpies w'ho traded upon his simplicity 
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The gratitude of Ramdoolal was ever munificently manifested 
Whoever had shown the least pity or compassion towards him during his 
adversity, obtained returns at his hands when he was in a capacity to 
serve him, which no other man would have deemed it necessary to offer 
under the influence of a mere sentimentality While yet a child he 
quarrelled with another child — and a third child happened to take Ins 
side m the quarrel This last enjoyed the bounty of Ramdoolal so long 
as he lived. His maternal grand-father was once put to great straits in 
making the customary presents to a near relative during the Hooly 
festival Ramdoolal, then quite a boy, grieved sorely that he could not 
assist his grand-father m obtaining the necessary articles He solicited 
every shopkeeper for credit, but without success — until one, more humane 
than hopeful, through sheer commiseration for the distracted youth, 
whose fine honest features were distorted by blank disappointment, relieved 
his want as an act of pure charity Ramdoolal, when long subsequently 
he became opulent, sought out the sons of this humane friend, who had 
himself ceased to live, and settled on them a pension of Rs. 15 per 
month Ihe first European through whom he obtained a profit in 
business, was a Portuguese Captain named Hannah All the enormous 
subsequent profits realised by Ramdoolal were credited to the lucky 
name of this gentleman m his accounts, so deep was his reverence 
for the memory of the man. And his active gratitude towards him 
was displayed by the handsome pensions which he bestowed upon 
Captain Hannah’s widow and daughters These often visited him at 
his house and were intimate with his own wife and daughters But 
the most brilliant act of Ramdoolal’s life — that which severel}' and 
expensively tested his grateful feelings, — was the rescue of a descendant 
of his patron Mudden Mohun Dutt from spiteful excommunication 
Cally Persaud Dutt was an abandoned libertine He indulged in forbid- 
den meats and drinks, and in forbidden associations, without the 
pretence even of secrecy. He had a Mahomedan concubine at whose 
house he perpetrated every excess His friends hitherto tolerated 
his misdeeds But Cally Persaud in an evil hour quarrelled with a rich 
relation about only a foot of land. Then a storm came dark and 
threateningly over his destiny — ^then his habits underwent chaste, 
orthodox enquiry and denunciation — then the friends and relatives who 
only yesterday had eaten at his hand discovered, that that hand belonged 
to a reprobate. Cally Persaud was put out of caste by his own kinsmen 
Ramdoolal, the friend of the weak, the father of the oppressed, was 
outraged b} the audacious indecency of the persons who, from feelings 
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of the ba'iost rc\cnge, conspired to mm one whose cninrs urre b( fore 
most complacenth endured b\ them Tor tin lirsl lime in Ins life, 
the millionaire put forth his pride Slnpiuntr his box with his on- n 
palm he said—caste ’ here is caste' \nd at an oM^^ns^ of 3 I.ics of 
rupees he raisca that olT^pumx of the Iiou?^ in winch he li nl !> *^n fed 
and clothed and educated, that \ictim of f unilv hate, to th' povUion 
ftom wincii the ruhest men in Cakulta !i.u\ rombini d to diau Inin 
Ihe histoi\ of tins Siitmutnunv or icslor.ition to t isU, is v sKl ,\nd a 
lurid one — wild and lurid indeed to a wcneiation whuh his h\cd to 
witness the apotheosis of Ram Gopal Ghose In our tolerant and 
irresistible age, caste means onl\ a simple refraining from the opt n 
embiacement of C!iristianit\ What is r.illed the I lindu conimunitv , is 
m truth a communit} of \ ast latitudinarnn principles and habits lii ef 
is open!} eaten b\ some of tlm foremost men of that communit}, }et 
the^ continue to prescr\ e influence and ha\ c not lost respect. There is 
scatcel} a rich Hindoo m Calcutta b\ w horn the dainties of the Grt at 
Eastern Hotel are not pationiscd to an extent little inferior to that 
obser\able in English families But in tiial drear^ period of Bengalee 
progress, when the metropolis and its suburbs were dnidcd between the 
partisans of Calls Persaud Dutt and the opponents of Calls Pcrsaiid 
Dutt, the most appalling fanaticism pres ailed on the subject of caste 
The Rajahs of Shovah still known ns tlie defenders of the Hindoo 

faith — the ancestois of the late Rajah Rndhakant — llnew the whole 
sseight of their authorit} into the scale against Calls Peisaud rims 
the Goeshtepodhs ssith their oserpossenng influence in Hindoo socicts, an 
influence acquired bs unlimited gifts to the brahmins and maintained bv 
the same extras agant ssaste of mones, s\ere anased against the man 
sshom Ramdoolal be-fnended and sought to ic-cstablish Nothing 
daunted b} the formidable difficulties in his ssas — mspned onls bs the 
seserest gratitude — ^lieedless of expense — Ramdoolal commenced can- 
smssing on behalf of the fallen man One by one the principal loolnis 
succumbed to his gold He had slapped his cash box with no sain 
smunt about its efficac} Hundreds of the highest brahmins and the most 
reputable kvests deserted to his cause It became a point of no small 
anxiets to him to secure a kinsman of the haughts’ Gooshtcpodlis them- 
selses A bribe of 1200 rupees soon brought a renegade to his standard 
from that proud house The Rajahs surrounded their traitorous relative 
with true oriental jealouss A guard of sentries ssas set oser him — his 
esers movement was closelv svatched The Hindoo of the past century 
put forth in a game of caste, the same resources of wnt and contns ance 
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winch wore exhibited Iw Lngli'^h rnndidatcs for Pai liamontar} election 
about the ‘:amc time. 1 he man -^o \ igoroiisl) and rmoiiroush bevel b} 
sentries and spies, at 1 ist oatvittf'd his friends and became a truest of 
Ramdoolal, who himself put him under sull f^ieater surccillanre fiom the 
fear that he ma\ change lus mind or oc pounced upon ])\ the emissaries 
of the Rajahs and carried off In main force 

In the meantime great pie[) irations v ere being made for the appro- 
acning feast -a feast at wiiiJi Calh IVisnud v as to preside,— w liudi was 
to form at once the means and the proof of Ins return to caste Monev 
flowed like water from Ramdookars purs^ 'Fhc gifts to the X'uddea 
Pundits and tlie presents to the A'oo/n.s consumed moic than l\.o lacs of 
rupees Xo ^huhiununy was so costK or so successful But Ramdoolal 
had an enem} mins own camp 11 is son mlaw, l^adha Kisccn Mitter, 
was from the first opposed to tiicse proceedings 'i I'e Noung man was a 
first class Koilin himself and he sinichtercd to conlemplatc the results that 
might follow the miscarriage of l^amdooial’s grand idea. Bom of 
parents w'retch^dlc iioor th'^ so.il of Radii. i Kissen was , is small as Ins 
circumstances were pitiful I Iis /ve v as the onh bait that had 
attracted Ramdoolal to tlie lad 1 he lad, tlmugh not ugly, was un- 
gainh Ills hair was icd and Ins features were gross lie had not 
recened e\en an ordinary education Yet Ramdoolal w as anxious to 
w'cd Ins eldest and most f.uontc daiigliter, — a daughter in whose name 
he had built a ship, — to tins son of a Koohu ! hat daughter refused 
however to marr} the bridegroom thus selected for her She had seen 
the boy herself, — she loathed him with the absuid iiate of a ch ild On 
the night on wdnch the maniage was consummated, the bride st,i earned, 
and the bndc writhed on her seat w hilst being conve} cd to the altar 
So violent indeed wxas her conduct, tl'at Ramdoolal w-ns compelled to 
soBen her in order that tlic marriage rites may be proceeded wnth, bj 
pouring a handful of gold moluirs into her Ian Grown to manhood, 
Radha Kissen’s mind developed itself into the bitteiest malice against 
every good man and every good act He cndca\oured to sow dissensions 
between his father-in law^ and that fathci-in-Iaw'’’s clearest fiiends Ram- 
doolal w'as too shiewd not to be able to fathom his motives He 
understood his son-in-law thoroughly But ho could not bung himself 
activeh' to hate the husband of Ins most favoiitc daughter 

Radha Kissen, on the day of the feast which wms to ciowm w'lth such 
success the efforts of Ramdoolal to restore Gaily Persaud Dutt to caste, 
furiously remonstrated with his father-in-law'’, on the course he was 
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pursuing, Failing to make any impression upon liim, lie silrnlly lo' Fod 
the door upon him, and when the guests m thousands .issemblrd they in 
vain looked out for their leader Sus[)crling a Iru k, Cossy Xaiith Ghos'’, 
who had himself spent 30,000 rupees in .lul of this shumunmy , — ndio 
warmly seconded Ramdoolal’s effoit to rest ue a f.ilkri man from inf.imv — 
whose big heart deeply sympathised with every movement of his gericrfius 
friend, seeking for him every where, at last discovered that he was a 
prisoner in his own house One kirk suflieed to buist open the door 
which confined him and the next moment the two entlnisi.isls v ere 
in the midst of the assembled brahmins and /voe/;;;"; Kever v as such a 
procession seen before in Calcutta 1 he v'an h.id rear lied Call} IVrsand 
Dutt’s house at X'lmtollah whilst the rear still rested in front of l^arn- 
doolal’s house at Simla For more than a mile the streets v ere Idled 
with a dense crow'd — the house tops w'cn rovered with spectators The 
famous Shahoiuo Ghoivdi tc^ of Burisha, those brahmins amongst brahmins, 
choked up the thoroughfares with the lines of keranehics m wliieli tliC} 
came en masse to assist at the good act rvanidoolal’s triumph w,is 
brilliant and complete Who dared tell that dav, in the presence of 
that gorgeous assembly, that Cally Persaud Diitt was an outcastc, or 
that caste did not he a captive in Ramdoolal’s box ’ 

The sons of Ramdoolal long continued to take care of the relatives 
of Cally Persaud Dutt after Ramdoolal’s death \'ery handsome pensions 
were settled upon them After the death of Ramdoolal’s sons these 
continued to be paid bj the grandsons of Ramdoolal on the daughter’s 
side. Baboo Doyal Chand Mitter and his brothers The pensions have 
only recently been stopped They were withdiawn from the date in fact 
on which a member of the pensioned family gave his daughter in 
marriage to the late Ramgopal Ghose and thus again incurred the dis- 
countenance of the orthodox Hindoos of Calcutta 

The fame of this Shninunmy eclipsed that of ev'^ery previous perfor- 
mance of the kind Even the Rajah of Niiddea had failed, in spite of 
his vast hereditary influence, to achieve a similar feat Three thousand 
native gentlemen formed the procession, one thousand large umbrellas 
protected them from the sun The city resounded with the din of gong 
and shell. The memoiy of the display awakens the strongest emotions 
still in the surviving witnesses How few alas are these surviving wit- 
nesses ' Tlie principal actors have long disappeared in the valley of death, 
but the odour of a singular act of human gratitude survives to shed a 
halo over humanity and arm and strengthen it in every"noble resolve 
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It »%as not the pixlf of R undof)l.iI that sought its pabulum in these o\- 
pensne prococdinits Pride v as not in Ins composition He despised 
display lUit Uic ecr% cpni^nt of Ih^' man w.is n muni(K'’nt clinrity 
It \sns not mereh to his «inn rasfemen that he v as humble .ind e;eneious 
'1 he lo\\cst grad.itions of sncK t\ shared his s\ m['<nh\ and Ins bounl\ in 
an equal derrree Amoni^st a nation v huh is areustom'‘d to regard even 
the pohslied and enlightened 1 nglisiiinan as a eieli lut, the position of 
the vuhic) — 'the man v. hose orrupation lies v liolh amongst jiriv les and 
cess pools, mav be ea^-ih conceived Ilienie/./ei is an untouchable being 
— Insverv shadow pollutes and contamin ites p,ut though Ramdoolal 
was n strict Hindoo and therefore tilled v’ ilh the most orthodox horror 
for a lUihta, the innate cliartl} of Ins soul led him to (he humble dwelling 
of Ins own mchlci, Goura — to jiersonallv supprintend Ins s/nr/rl or fiinercil 
ceremonies po meet (he expenses of this s/, xn/ Ramdoolal had jiaid a 
thousand rupees to Gonra’s son Goura had onee atcompanicd Ram- 
doolal's wife to C)rissa to visit the holv temple of lugunn.ith 'fhere, 
caste IS laid aside by the pilgrims, the highest and the lowest meeting each 
other at the shrine of the (lod upon equal terms I he lady of the 
millionairo and her sweeper, so biautiful is the llnidoo s\ stem, were 
there like mother and son So earnest is the piety of Ilmcloo woman, 
that the prejudice of a life time, vea, the inherited prejudice of genera- 
tions. melts like snow' beneath the sun in tlie presence of that holv 
temple The mchlcr llnis accosted his mistress—" Mother, ni) dcstnn 
m this life .s the meanest that can be im.igmed . I have slaved for )ou in the 
most revolting occup.ition and will sitU slave forvou and not dare to apjiroich 
you so soon as I leave this sanctified spot Mlow me to claim the privilege 
of this place, and with my fingers often dirtied m jour service, to drop the 
sanctified nee into jour mouth ” An Enghsli lady unclct tiiu circumstances 
would have frowned upon the man for his impudence and screamed aloud to 
her husband to horse-whip him Hut the devout Hindoo woman smilingly 
opened her mouth and swallowed without a twinge the consecrated food thus 
offered by a pariah 

The humane and generous feeling which governed Ramdoolal in his 
treatment of the poor was vividlj’ expiessed when a /emmdary winch had 
been mortgaged to him by the MulhcKs, was thrown upon his hands by the 
inability of the mortgagcis to redeem the pledge Then, as now, most 
zemindars actjuired their substance, their means of luxury and displaj', by 
squeezing the ryut The Naib of Ramdoolal, after exhausting every expedi- 
ent of harassment and toiluie on some lyuls who absolutely could not pay 
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their lents, or lather llic f esses .ibo\( ih* ir k ms v, nu it \ < u (h tii iivlctl fio.n 
them, sent a \\holc of these s'lii.ilid, \ r» fi < o tint! ,, to tfu /'immhr' 
house, to uncleiqo still uk it( r rm«nit 'I’lu \<r) tp;t 'rmr- of tK< p > >r 
urelches, then 1< .'U uirl h.i "4 ird l'>ol , tlu ir st uUs • hitliu. % th- tr bio 1 1 ' ho* 
eyes, scat a till ill of hoiroi ihroiiyb 1\ imdno! li' h* I'l 11- tj’'d' r< d hi 
dewan to issue new ehuhes to th' in< n it oat to f* t d tlu 01 [di^ntihil!’., to 
treat them with the utmost ladul' c.ut In tin tiii la'ttae th* i.’iHifm arc < 'it 


for the biohcrs who asuall) nt'niti.ucd thi th of /.miui.tru , 1 ’, fore 
another sun hid set his /einmd.ir) v.is'ohl it .> t ot.sid rnbh io , 'nd tlu n 


only Ramdoolal found test I Ic \o.’ ( d in.if r more to h ti i .un thr*' to do 
with a /emindar) lie enjoined his < hildit n on thfiroitin m r to pi,r< li ' » 
/cnnndaiics Ihe jircscicnce whieh dutited this inium lion *ull b- .olmui d 
when the reader is mfoiined, llut one /i mnnl irs ret lund in morle' i ;l b\ 
Ramdoolal’s sons — the Xarajole /emind in in Miihi ipon — sutm eo to bon ' 
ruin upon the splendid fortune wliK'h Ramdoo! il h ft tf) tlu m 1 1 'ts stupen- 
dous fortune was the result of honest enterprise and not minim i*i i loed ,ttf ! 
mg Its founder knew how to lake ad\ intake of the fliiftua'ions of the 
market and not the weakness of the r>ul 1 he tr uisu Uon‘ of the House 


w'lth which Ramdoolal was connected as bun in, were so "iginlir, lli’t .1 


iooftc of onl) two pice the rupee brought him a fabulous income I here 
existed then an honorable trust between the English merch'’nt and his lulue 
co-adjutor The Banian was responsible for the qinlit> of the goods which 
he purchased for the firm which cmplojcd him dhe Luiojican as well as 
the native had an interest in buying at Ibc cheapest marl el , for, the guns of 
both were proportioned to the intelligence and the pluck with which the 
bargains were made What a contrast to this is presented in our own dajs 
The Banian now* IS a salaried servant — a person who commands the esteem 
of neither his employei nor the IMohajun He is taken from the ranks 
Substance he has none The salarj he draws maj be ample, but the Icmj)- 
tations to make extravagant gains by colluding with tlie Ba^ar, are in manv 
cases almost overwdielming The merchant docs a wrong to his constituent 
by taking the dustoofie himself and employing a Banian on a small fixed 
salary, for IS an excess over the commission which alone the cons- 

tituent has agreed to pay The banian learns a lesson from his master and 
not unfrequently conspires with the Ba/ar to make up for lost 
Thus commerce suffers severely through a system which, when not conscienti- 
ously worked, is a huge abuse The confidence of foimer times has dis 
appeared, and the Banian is now a meie head sircar w'lthout position 01 in- 
fluence All interests have thus been ruined by the change Ramdoolal 
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would have di‘;d.ained to be a banian on <;uch tct ms There was too strong 
a love of truth in the man to have allowed him to accept a dubious place m 
the world of commcice — a world which his foresight regulated — at least in 
Calcutta — m which he had won a fortune not onlj for himself but also for 
those who put their trust in his integntv, liis intelligence and his none 
\\ hat paid Banian of to day, for instance, would pass unscathed through a 
trial of credit such as that from which Ramdoolal once issued grand and 
refulgent to the confusion of the men who had conspired to test his sohency? 
It was the custom of Ramdoolal to issue cheijucs foi payment cscry da) to 
the extent of nearl) Ihiee lacs of rupees, on a natnc Banking House in 
Burra Bazar with which he had an account The Moliajiins to whom these 
cheques were granted were once seized with a curiosit) to ascertain the 
actual resources of the millionaire — to find out in fact whether he li\ed upon 
the mere froth of credit or the substantial support of an unlimited cash 
rescue 'I he) agreed unanimously to allow all their clieipies to accumulate 
for the period of a week, so that the demand and strain upon Ramdoolal’s 
Banker might on one day be o\crw helming Ramdoolal was duly apprised 
however of the combination that had been formed, and he took earl) prec*ni 
tions to frustrate it He massed upwards of 25 lacs of riijiccs m the chests 
of his Bankers and made arrangements for sii))j)l) mg them with any further 
sum that might he needed for the sustainment of his own and their reputa- 
tion for wealth. At the end of n week the entire bod) of Mohajuns, as 
previousl) concerted, thronged the gmidci of Ranuloolal’s Bankers and 
demanded pa3ment of the cheques whieii they presented What was their 
surprise and their shame when 25 lacs of rupees were spread before then 
eyes from which each claim w'as prompll) satisfied ^\'htlt banian of our 
day would be equal to such a feat ' Beside such a man how mean and con 
temptible looks the salaried banian whose income is mfciior even to that 
enjoyed by Ramdoolal’s Sirdar bearer 

The monthly expenses of Ramdoolal in salaries of Establishments, pen- 
sions, &c amounted to Rs 15,000 Whalevei he did was on a magni- 
ficent scale Orthodoxy demanded that he should build thirteen temples to 
Shiva m Benares, and he built and consecrated them thiough his eldest son 
Ashootosh Deb, being himself too busy to waste time in such mummeries — 
at an expense of two lacs and twenty two thousand rupees The distribution 
of largess to beggars in the holy city on that occasion occupied five days 
The millionaire’s wife was weighed on the same occasion with gold and 
piecious stones valued at a lac of rupees and the whole of that little foitunc 
was divided amongst the learned Pundits of Benares 
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Of Raradoolars habits of industt y it is unneces‘?ai 3' at this late houi to 
give you anv detailed account One trait of the man will suffice to show the 
stuff of which he was made I ha\e said before, Ramdoolal could speak 
English fluently, but he could not wiite the language fiom a defect of 
spelling At an advanced age, immeised in business, and distiacted by a 
thousand cares, he could hardh be expected to re-commence his English 
education But his fruitful mind sought to make up for this deficiencv by a 
wonderful expedient He wrote English letteis in the Bengali character a 
reversal, in fact, and contraiy adaptation of the Romanizing method, andins 
clerks copied in English these curious drafts dill midnight did he sit up 
writing his conespoiidence m this singulai way, elaboiatc and extraordinary 
Ramdoolal also kept a diaiy wffiich unfoitunately I have not been able to 
procure 

The first onslaught of the disease wdiich finally extinguished so valuable a 
life, was made when Ramdoolal was in his 69th year Paralysis overtook him 
suddenly whilst he was writing He lay prostrate upon the ground — his voice 
failed him — servants and friends lushed m crowds to the place vvheie he la>, 
gasping and helpless — the ladies of the zenana sci earned — theie w'as dismay 
on every face, for the great and good man was appaiently in his death 
struggle Intimation about his condition was instantly despatched to 
hlessrs Clarke and Melville the partners of Fanhe Fergusson & Co 
w'hilst, by the advice of the native physicians, he was removed m state to 
the banks of the Ganges But Ramdoolal w'as not wholly' insensible 
He held the keys of his iron safes in Ins hand and when his son-m-law, 
Radha Kissen, offered to tike them, he clutched them more fiimly, awaiting 
the approach of his sons Ashootosh and Promothonauth into whose hands 
only he abandoned them In the meantime Messrs Clarke and Melville 
accompanied by Dr Nicholson ai rived at the bed-side of the dying millionaire 
After having attentively examined the case, the Doctor diew' from his pocket 
a small phial from which he let fall a single drop of its contents on the neck 
of Ramdoolal The effect was muaculous A large blister immcdi itel}' 
formed and as immediately burst The man who only a moment before was 
to all appearance dying, now sat bolt upright He had legained his voice 
and had become thoroughly restoied to health The fame of this cure gave 
Dr Nicholson a hold upon the esteem and the reverence of the Hindoo 
community winch lasted throughout the long life of that eminent physician 

But though Ramdoolal was thus rescued from the yaws of death, his 
constitution became completely shattered In two years he was again earned 
to the banis of the Ganges to die , and again Ins friends rejoiced in his 
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recovery At last, on the ist of Apiil 1825, after having completed his 73rd 
year, this good and benevolent Hindoo — this child not merely of fortune but 
of virtue, this father of the poor and hiend of the suffering, amidst the 
lamentations of all classes of men, gave up his soul to heaven Two sons, 
Ashootosh Deb, and Piomothonauth Deb, a grandson then quite an infant 
Grish Chunder Deb, and five daughters, were left to peiform "Ramdoolal’s 
shrad or funeral obsequies The Brahmin and the beggar overfloNved in 
Calcutta at this solemn ceiemony To the former, gold and carriages and 
palanqueens were given away with pimcely munificence , to the latter 
upwards of three lacs of rupees were distributed On no one was less than a 
rupee bestowed, and if a beggar woman ivas found to be enceinte a rupee was 
given to her and another to the child in hei womb Did a beggai bring a bird 
in his hand, the bird obtained its alms equally with its master The entire 
expense of this shi'ad amounted to nearly five lacs of rupees 

There is a moral in the life of Ramdoolal for the young as well as the 
aged, for the Hindoo as well as the Christian, for the rich man as well as 
the pauper The torch of truth flickers not at the severest blast There is an 
aristocracy which is not born but may be made There is a heaven which 
the common mind can manufacture with help from above it may be, but not 
without righteousness from below. 



Female Occupations in Bengal. 

[READ AT IHE BENGAL SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCiAIlON ON 
THE 30Tit JANUARY 1868 


■* -n 

An impression generally prevails in Luropean society that the 
women of Bengal are conspicuous by a large vacuity of mmd as %%tll 
as of occupation. It is impossible, how e\er, for the human iniiul to 
remain unfilled, and it is impossible also for the women of an ancient 
people, once distinguished for civilization in no small degree, to remain 
without some kind of active occupation In treating of the occupa- 
tions of the women of Bengal, it is necessary to divide the subject 
into three principal heads, viz — 

■/sf — The occupations of the women of rich families 
2},cJ_lhe occupations of w^omcn of the middle stati >n in society 
j>, d — The occupation of poor women 

As regards the rich, in large towns they unhappily present tlic 
worst conditions of an unhealthy inactivity The rich man’s W'lfe, in 
a place where every luxury can be purchased for money, is a singular 
specimen of idleness and prostrated powers of body and mind Rising 
from bed long after the sun has made a fair progress in the heavens, 
her handmaids are ready to loosen her hair. Every comfort and 
convenience is at hand She bathes in winter on a sunn> terrace 
In summer the coldest water is reserved for iier ablutions She is 
wiped dry by her domestics, and the manner in which she is handled 
and manipulated upon by them might induce in a stranger the sus- 
picion that she was suffering from paralysis of the limbs This devout 
nursing produces in most instances stupendous proportions of body' 
unfit for active employment, and fit only to grace the sitting room or 
the couch Even the duty of attending to the children is taken awmy 
from her, numerous and officious servants are paid for that business" 
So soon as a child is born, a wet nurse is introduced to rehe\e mater- 
nity of Its foremost and most natural occupation The entire time of 
these splendid automatons is devoted indeed to feasting and dressing, 
playing cards and tearing characters. Ihe affairs of the house proceed 
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ithout their laborious interference, and when there happen to be 
}Oung daughters-in-law in the fnmih tliev are systematically bulbed, 
and the bulk of such work as cannot be entrusted to servants is thrown 
upon their tendei shoulders 

Many of the wues of the rich are exceedingly haughty and ill- 
tempered, the natural effect of the training which they undergo , so 
that their lives present one unbroken page of discord and strife, 
agitating all within the immediate range of their authority or in- 
fluence The mornings, as I have said, are devoted to ablutions, 
followed by Poojahs — both lazily conducted. Then the fast is 
broken by a heavy dish of dainties, composed of fruits, curds, and 
sweetmeats plentifull} piled up The interval between this preliminarj 
breakfast and the formal dinner is not very long It is passed, however, 
in a recumbent posture, with a solace of betclnuts and an ample allow- 
ance of tobacco The dinner is elaborate!} set out uiih fish and ghee 
and milk measured by the seer. It is supplemented again by sweet- 
meats and confectionery When the gorging is complete, the fair 
gommaude betakes herself to bed, and it is not till close upon evening 
that she finishes her siesta I he toilet now commences, but the 
entire details of the mysterious art are in the hands of the attendant 
maids Their mistress gi\es them little help, she is completelv at 
rest But ivhatever rest other portions of the body may enjoy, the 
teeth certainly cannot be charged with inactivity , for wdien they are 
not masticating food, or hissing abuse, they are chewing the eternal 
pan-leaf and nut Before the evening meal demands attention, a few 
spare hours are available These are passed wnth the help of cards 
and gossip, in which friends, foes, relatives, neighbours, and servants 
thump and bump against every point of the scandal compass The 
hot work is interrupted only by a call to tilTin, m which sweetmeats 
and milk abound as usual. The whole is concluded by a \ ery subs- 
tantial feast at night, redolent of nightmare or djspepsia The 
monotony of this sort of life is occasionally broken by an excursion 
to Kalighat ora jaunt to Taruckesur I here is absolutely no leisure 
for anything else, foi books, elevated thought, art or refinement 

— In the country the case is completely the reverse The zemindai 
IS a much more industrious man than the city millionaire, and his wife, 
therefore, has no precedent for idleness. Her duties are too numerous 
not to keep her fully employed The evil of a crowd of servants to 
assist the mistiess of the house to move her Jimbs, has not penetrated 
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as yet into the moffussil The zemindar’s lady is compelled to be an 
early riser, m order to commence the duties of the household in proper 
time In the depth of winter she bathes m a cold biting tank, or if 
she lives near the river, in the sacred stream before the sun is up 
Cleansing is her first duty The house is swept carefulU , with an 
adequate smearing of cowdung in places occupied the prciious 
night by unclean food oi things This she diiccts pcrsonall} The 
plates are then faultlessly washed If a speck i emams on them the) arc 
returned for a second piocess of cleaning The incparalions for food arc 
next undertaken They aie vast and laborious To gi\e out the stores 
111 approximate quantities is a task which only a practised eye and a fiim 
hand can faithfully peiform The domestics aie m league to steal what- 
evei may be found super-abundant , it is the peiquisite of their office 1 he 
mistiess of the house is fully aw aie of the danger But her keenness 
baffles the coalition Her family and establishment have to lie plentiful!), 
hut not w^astefully, provided for In veiy large and rich families the 
number of persons to be thus fed daily seldom falls short of one hundred 
The lady, assisted by hei juniois, is laboiiousl) emplo)ed in cutting and 
paring the vegetables destined foi the dinner couiscs , the rice and the 
dall to be cooked are also carefully cleaned and picked To this succeeds 
the task of cooking, wdiich is often performed by her with similar assistance, 
for It IS against the custom and the creed of many families to eat “ bought 
food,’’ as It IS called, wdien the food is piepared by paid cooks The 
enormous quantity of edibles lequued lenders the duty of their proiision 
by no means a pleasant one The cooking lOom mi) be laige and spaci- 
ous, but it IS impossible to disconnect it from the accompaniments of 
heat and smoke In the midst of that heat and that smoke the fairest 
and the richest voluntauly toil How many delicate women have perished 
from disease coiitiacted during the performance of this dut), and Iiow 
many have permanently injured their eyesight in the same cause 

In the city the beggar is disposed of b) a handful of rice distiibuted 
by a growling sen ant In the country hospitality is maintained by a table 
open to all comeis That the hungry man should be turned away, is 
deemed to be a sm equal in heinousness to an affiont to a Brahmin So 
that a guest arriving at any hour of the day oi night and lequnmg food 
must be immediately cared for If the prepared food has been exhausted, 
the females of the house cheerfully resume their labouis in order to pro- 
vide a fresh supply Jhe task of furnishing food devolves wholly upon 
woman m India, and the precedents of the shasteis enforcing this duty 
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aie numerous and inesistible Annopuina, the wife of Mahadeo, the god 
of gods, IS repiescnted with a ladle and a pot of boiled i ice, freel)' dis- 
tributing the staff of life to all conieis, and her ivorship in our days is 
celebialed with an anple feast to the poor There is a cuiious episode 
in the Mahabhaiat, ^^hlch establishes the antiquity of the custom of the 
mistress of the house being bound to supply at any moment the wants of 
hei guests Draupadi, the wife of the five Panda vas, had one night letired 
to rest, when Durbasha, the most furious and ill-tempered amongst the 
Ri'ihts, accompanied by his disciples, came and demanded food It was 
the custom of Draupadi not to eat until all hei guests had been fed , for 
theie was this grace conceded to her by Heaven that her stores could not 
be exhausted by any number of guests, so long as she did not herself eat 
But on the evening on which Durbasha came, Diaupadi had already eaten, 
little anticipating such an untimely call The Rishi had purposely delayed 
his Msit in order to upset the fame for hospitality of a woman favoured 
by the gods He knew that Diaupadi had eaten , and he knew also that 
theie was for this reason no more food m her house The Rishi was 
notorious for being tenible m his curse, and Draupadi had therefore ample 
cause to be distracted Only one gram of cooked iice was sticking to her 
cooking pot , this could not allay the hunger of half a dozen famished 
Brahmms Happily Kiishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, was with the 
five bi others at the time, and he suggested that the holy men should be 
requested to pioceed Mith their ablution and evening worship, at the con- 
clusion of which the}'^ would find their repast ready Durbasha departed 
to a neighbouring stream, when Krishna asked Draupadi to give him the 
grain of cooked iice in her pot This the god ate, and the act had the 
effect of making the Rishi and his disciples so surfeited without actually 
tasting any food, that they lay belching and m great pain all night on the 
banks of the stieani Thus by a miracle vas the fame for hospitality of 
Draupadi presen ed 

The duty of attending to the wants of ever} body else before the 
mistress of the house proceeds to satisfy her own hunger, is rigidly obserx ed 
in the counti}, and its requirements have introduced without doubt that 
feeling, vhich brands the practice of husband and vife eating together as 
a scandal and a sin Not only is the food piepared by the female mem- 
bers of the household, but it is also distributed by them The grace and 
deletion vith which beautiful maidens with their veils drawn ovei their 
heids carr} the i ice plates and the plates laden with fish and curry from 
seat to seat, dropping the grateful \iands according to the age and eating 
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Capacity of the feasters, cannot be described on paper The jewelled 

arms are bare, w’hilst the body is closely cm eloped m the thuk folds of 

the flowing san The labour of the office may be concened from the fact 
that the distnbutoi must stoop m Older to drop the food gcmtl>, witliout 
splash or rebound, upon the plates of the persons squatting upon tin 
o-round accoidmg to the native form of eating The strongest men are 
often fatigued by such an exercise, but the soft, pliant, wiry female form 
seems to have been de\ ised for the special purpose After the male 
members of the family have been served, and with them an> guests that 
may be piesent, the domestics aie attended to and then the )ounger 
fenales The grown up ladies eat last, for they must complete a lengthened 
worship of the household-god before they can taste food or oxen water 

This woiship demands \aried employment The room occupied b) 
the god IS carefully cleaned every morning bv one of the female members 
of the family, generally a widow' The flowers w itli which the pooja is 
made are plucked and soitcd, the plates of the god are rubbed, clean and 
shining , incense is prepared , the rice for the offerings is jealouslv 
w'ashed, so that no unclean thing mav lurk amongst the grains , the fruits 
are cut and prepared , the lamp is cleaned and lighted , and as many plates 
of offering are set out with every necessary article as there arc grown-up 
women to make poojah These preliminaries consume the best part of 
the forenoon, and a great part of the afternoon is consumed m the poojah, 
so that the elderly women of the family have to maintain a rigid fast till 
three o’clock m the day, when the entire household has been fed and when 
they proceed to eat themselves The reason for the fast w ill be understood 
when I say that it is irreligious to eat before poojah , it is a mortal sin m 
fact to do so, not even a drop of water can be passed down the throat 
before the daily worship Eating over, the task of cleanliness is resumed , 
the body is w'ashed and the cloth is washed and changed , the toilet is 
almost w'holly neglected, for duties crowd upon a scanty leisure, sweet- 
meats for tiffin demand attention, they must be prepared, for mere rubbish 
IS sold in the village market Piles of flour are kneaded and baked or 
fried in ghee into bread , sw'eetmeats are made of the same materials , also 
curries to accompany the bread As soon as the woik is ended, prepar- 
ations commence on the same scale wuth the morning for the night’s supper, 
and the household does not retire to bed before midnight On the occasion 
of poojahs the picture I have drawn is vastly magnified, the labour and 
anxiety of the mistress of the house are increased a hundred-fold The 
cooking IS superhuman, but the lady is ably supported by relations and 
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neighbours It is only a fanatical faith and unbounded benevolence of 
heart which enable her to extract holiday gratification from such titanic 
work It may be safely asserted that the conditions described by me leave 
little time or inclination for a settled course of education 

I now come to the second division of my subject, viz , the occupations 
of women in the middle ranks of society In towns the generality of 
these women are usefully employed, they attend to all the in-door concerns 
of their husbands Early blessed ivith children, the nursing and feeding 
and cleaning of these, unassisted by any large retinue of servants, severely 
tax their patience and their time Whatever may be the means at the 
disposal of the Hindu lady for educating herself previously, after she has 
been elevated to the stage of motherhood (and it does not take her long to 
arrive at that happy condition) the distractions and the duties that devolve 
upon her render abortive any attempt to include her within the routine 
and circle of a systematic course of instruction The young mother has 
little rest indeed at night The frequent demands of the infant foi food, 
the oft-recurring occasions during which the child requires to be cleaned 
and Its bed to be changed, render uninterrupted sleep a blessing to be 
prayed for From a hot night of unrest she often nses to a day of 
continued trouble If the child happens to be ill, she fasts , if it has to be 
physicked, the vexation is greater than if the mother herself swallowed 
the medicine When English medicine is had recourse to, with its 
perplexing programme of mixtures and pills and embrocations in constant 
whirls by the hour, the mother is generally the sole dispenser of the doses, 
for the father is absent on his out-door work Supposing the child to be 
well, there are a hundred little things that the mother is making for the 
baby , all the quilts which it uses are the products of her needle, the little 
pillows and cases she has made herself, the bedsheets she has hemmed 
Most Bengali ladies in moderate circumstances are au fait in the sewing 
of bed clothes and mosquito curtains Recently, carpet work and the 
knitting of caps and socks and shoes have been added to their accomplish- 
ments They can relish also a good Bengali play, and m the art of 
cookery they are remarkably advancing It is no longer a simple soup 
or a dish of porridge which establishes the fame of a Hindu woman as a 
cook , she must master the mystenes of pillaos and know exactly the true 
colour of a kahab in order to pass for learned in the art , some even 
aspire to the glory of preparing fowl curry and cutlets in exact imitation 
of the Great Eastern Hotel Though the middle classes of Bengalis 
usually keep an establishment of hired cooks, yet their wives are not 

7 
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altogethei relieved from the duty of cooking The ordinary rations of 
then families aie of course produced without their help, but the dainty 
dishes aie altogether then handivork The cook-rooms aie in\ariably at 
the base of the house , but the lady has a small apartment on a higher 
floor, close to hei sleeping room, where sweetmeats and bread and meat 
preparations and other interesting articles of food are got ready by her 
own individual labour Even in joint families, tins sepaiation of delicate 
eating is effected with the tacit consent of a majority of the members 
The ivife cooks for her own children and husband that ivhich is agreeable 
to them, in excess of the joint alloivance of iice and fish It is a delight 
to hei to make her children sit in a ring round her husband, as she 
distributes the ivaim bread and siveetmeats, listening to the eulogies 
pronounced upon them The joint ration is always miserably cooked and 
coarsely issued It is the wife’s labour that gi\ es the Hindu a taste for 
delicacies Frequently the lady has to exchange presents of fancy sweet- 
meats with friends and relations, and the taste and skill with which thest 
are prepared aie surprising Fruits and flowers are imitated to perfection 
in flour and sugar , moulds are delicately carved in dried earth, w ith the 
aid of wdiich the most grotesque shapes are gneii , /wi viots and jests are 
stamped upon the finest specimens of confectionery , cheeia or the 
parched beaten rice is made out of the kernels of cocoanuts, and a 
hundred transformations and illusions aie practised upon the commonest 
articles , ships and gardens and houses and railway trains and ornaments 
are made with the stuff used to sw^eeten the p^n-leaf The beautv and 
skill of the designs would amuse, if not amaze, Europeans 

All this is the fancy work of the Hindu female But there is holier 
work before her On the sick-bed her attendance is priceless , she seems 
to be formed by nature for the office of a nurse Cool, patient, and self- 
denying for days and nights togethei, she hangs ovei the object of her 
solicitude, nothing escapes her eagle eye, every need of the patient is 
anticipated Indeed the devotion and strength of character manifested 
on such occasions by the affectionate creature prove more efficient 
means of the patient’s recovery than the prescriptions of the doctor. 
The rich who are thrown upon the attentions of their servants during 
severe illness seldom survive , the poor w'hose wives are their sole 
attendants on the sick bed generally escape death 

The third division of my subject, the employment of the poorer 
classes of women, embraces a laige range The multitude of then 
occupations baffles the attempt to describe them faithfully There is 
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not a department of industry in which the tall bony Bengali woman of 
the lower ranks is not to be found In towns, mercantile firms dealing 
in seed produce, in mustard, in linseed, or m rice, give employment to 
myriads of Hindu women in their godowns They clean and winnow, 
and husk, and perform various other duties connected with the com- 
mercial enterprise of the city They are largely employed besides in 
excavating tanks and canals and in house-building They carry 
weights of the lighter descriptions, pound brickdust or soorki, weave 
baskets, spin cotton, make ropes and perform delicate duties in steam 
and other manufactories The bulk of women in Europe, who have to 
provide their subsistence b}' manual labour, are confined to the needle 
But m India, where sewn clothes are worn only by the rich, this branch 
of female industry is wholly unknown But the vast field of the 
small trade is open to Indian women instead They sell fish and they 
sell vegetables , they keep shops and stalls, and the system of caste 
gives the female members of the various castes a monopoly of certain 
trades Thus the barber’s wife is very profitably occupied in paring 
the nails of the ladies of the Zenana and in painting their feet and 
fingers with the red alta The washer-woman does a good stroke of 
business in her line , the mehtrani defies competition The wife of the 
Brahmin has the exclusive privilege of being employed as cook , the 
dairy woman sells milk with as large a mixture of water as she 
chooses, for her place is guaranteed to her by her caste , the weaver 
woman sells clothes and the professional dancing girl amuses the 
Zenana with songs and fantastic evolutions of the body There are 
female doctors also who undertake to cure the diseases of infants by 
charmed wateis and charmed oils and herbs and incantations There 
IS a class besides of feminine match-makers, who derive large gains by 
procuring advantageous marriages for families, the fees realised by 
them in various forms being considerable The business was formerly 
the monopoly of a professional class of men called Ghuttucks, but the 
influence of the Hindu female has so remarkably increased of late in 
the disposal of the weightier concerns of domestic life, that the men, 
who necessarily had no access to the Zenana, have been superseded by 
female members of the craft, and have almost passed away from cities 
and large towns There is a class of women again, who go about 
fiom house to house exchanging looking-glasses, and combs, and brass 
and stone plates and pots, for old clothes, faded lace, and worn out 
shawls In the country the generality of poor women live by clean- 
ing rice, drawing water, or hiring themselves as casual servants to 
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well-to-do families A large number ate employed also in farm U’orlv 
and agricultural pursuits The women dig and hoe and \\ced.iiid 
harvest, and the gams of such simple occupations sullice to provide 
their simpler food and clothing There is not much distress obsen able 
in their condition, because their wants aie rcmhrkabl} few, and luMir_> 

IS a thing of which thej do not know the name By tlic natural courtoss 
of the Bengali mind, female labourers are \ery mildh treated , for to 
raise hand against a woman is considered to be a sinful as well as an 
unmanly act 

It will be seen from the foregoing hurried sketch of llic occupations 
of Bengali women that, with the sole exception of the women of the 
richest families in the city, the softer sex m Bengal are most agree.ibly 
and usefully employed The Hindu wife not only obej s and loves, 
but also cherishes her husband, thereby fulfilling the marriage vow to 
the very letter There is room indeed for improvement , a great d''al 
of refinement could be introduced into manners , she may be put upon 
higher descriptions of work But that change in hei destiny cannot 
be at once effected Her surroundings must be altered before her 
habits can be safely or surely meddled with 1 here is a large spi' c of 
domesticity in her existing composition It is to be feared it w ill pass 
away or be lost to a great extent, if other elements arc introduced 

But the naked selfishness that may dictate a j^erpetuation of exist- 
ing conditions is inconsistent with progress Ideas have been intro- 
duced into the Hindu mind which, when fully developed, mil chafe 
and batter against existing restraints. We must be prepared for the 
crisis that awaits us. The bulk of female work suits exactly the current 
state of Bengali life, an inactive state to which motion is imparted 
only by the demand of the senses The Bengali people are content 
now to eat and to sleep. But the time is coming when these will be 
deemed only subordinate enjoyments The mind will demand its 
food as sti'enuously by and by as the body now does, and a re-adjust- 
ment of female occupations must inevitably then be made All the 
professions and duties, it will be observed, are more or less developed 
in the general class of Hindu women with the sole exception of that 
of teacher. That there is ample roPm for such a profession, who will 

deny’ Many destitute widows of the higher castes whose occupation 

IS essentially menial at the present moment, who draw water and 
clean nee or perform the painful diudgenes of the cooking-room, 
would be glad indeed to exchange this mode of life for the more 
honorable occupation of a teacher. If schools are established in the 
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villages contiguous to the metropolis, for it would not be safe to ex- 
tend the expennient further inwards, on moderate scale for the educa- 
tion of the class referred to with a view to their training as teachers, 
numbers will be found able and willing to profit by the opportunity 
But the male element should be rigidly excluded from these schools, and 
a character imparted to them through the co-operation of the heads of 
the villages, of the strictest respectability Female teachers thus 
trained will be a new power in Hindu sociology. Their services will 
be eagerly sought for as governesses in the families of the rich and even 
of those of the middle classes , they will impart a tone to the entire 
sex, a holy and an intellectual tone now sadly wanting. It will be- 
come the fashion to have a tutoress m the establishment of each house- 
hold, and if the Bengal Social Science Association can be the means of 
promulgating such a fashion, the gam to refinement and civilization will 
be such as to entitle it to the lasting gratitude of the human race 
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Holiday-makers are not unfrequently placed in the position of the 
ass between two loads of hay The demand upon their fancy is so 
varied and infinite, the focus of their pleasures is formed from lights 
collected from such discordant points of amusement, that the very 
thought of how to commence and from what to commence becomes a 
serious efiort — upsetting all previously' conceived thoughts, and ren- 
dering them helpless under a sheer emharras de richesses The mind is 
bewildered amidst a maze of beckoning joys, and the moral courage 
to strenuously resist the allurements of one in deference to those of its 
neighbours, is exercised as vigorously as in any of the more^important 
concerns of life — 1 have known men of the most ardent temperaments 
and buoyant spirits absolutely sink under the weight of the considera- 
tion how to spend a holiday. Perhaps for the whole week previous 
the same consideration had afforded a perpetual pabulum to their 
elated minds, exercising their wits m the most torturing positions of 
human conceit — a fishing excursion or a picnic, cards or cricket, 
grouse-shooting or a river trip — yet when the day of action arrived, 
all their favourite plans broke down like a paper house, making them 
bilious and sad, discontented and testy — -the blasted relics of disap- 
pointed holiday-making ■ Of course, I am not an exception to the 
general rule, and many is the time, I have felt the agonizing pain 
of a listless day which I had hoped to spend like a king but which I 
had slept out like a beast ' Oh ' the torment of that night on which 
I recounted the events, or rather the no-events, of my murdered — 
cruelly murdered day I could pluck my heart out of my breast and 
bastinado it for the crime of having made me miss my holiday ! But 
human ills come and go away like breath upon the polished mirror 
The next day dawned and everything fell in its proper place as before 
-—the same perpetual office with its cares and its anxieties, the same 
eternal struggle for gain, the same greetings and lip friendships, the 
same repetition of hackneyed nonsense, made up the aggregate of 
exi fence 
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I had, however, resolved that the Doorgah Poojah recess of i860 
should not mock me with a sleeping draught I have a constitutional 
aversion to railways. My reasons, if any exist, need not be recapi- 
tulated Perhaps they belong to the “ I do not like thee, Dr Fell” 
category Perhaps the sight of the third class carriages with their 
compact cargo of oily human wretches puffing the air as m an air- 
pump, with distended nostrils and starting binoculars, pressing and 
squeezing each other as if life and death depended on an additional 
inch of turning-in room, had furnished some imperceptible ground for 
the dislike Perhaps I am no dreamer and believe that railways do 
not lead to heaven At le st ray forefathers not only did very well 
without them, but lived happily without one care how to hold a slip- 
pery insolvent fast, or fill up an Income-tax return ( Perhaps — but 
why heap Pelion upon Ossa for nothing. I had set out with the state- 
ment that 1 did not like railways, and the public might take a gentle- 
man’s word for such a simple matter as that without worrying him with 
questions like a lawyer I hate railways, and on that ground I stand 
in the teeth of Mr Stephenson’s ghost, who is already grinning at me 
from the dark corner of the large room which does duty at once for a 
dormitory, eating-room, study, nursery and what not Fortunately 
the next bed is fully occupied and I can return Mr Stephenson’s ghost 
stare for stare. Well I do dislike railways , that is, if a journey was 
proposed to me with the free option of travelling in a boat or in a 
lailway-carriage, I would by all means and without the impediment 
of a second thought hang out for the former, though I fully know I 
cannot swim like a fish and will go down to the lowest depth of the 
waters like a plumb if by any mischievous freak of the stars of my 
destiny the frail wood took it into its head to turn a somersault, as it 
does almost every day of the year Yet notwithstanding this formid- 
able dislike, this deep and settled antipathy to the iron-horse, I did 
travel rail and with a vengeance for twelve hours in a run from 
Howrah to the farthest limit of Rajmehal The reasons which induc- 
ed me to perpetrate this extravagant folly, were many The public 
will find no interest in them Let the too curious satisfy themselves 
with the conceit that I was disgusted with the world and its ways, 
with perpetual and never-ending strife, with boring acquaintances and 
hollow friends, with the very tomtoms — it was the season of the Door- 
gah Poojah be it remembered, when all the rat tat and unserviceable 
drums in Bengal are poured down upon Calcutta to prevent the citi- 
zens from going to sleep on the festive occasion, I ^ xous I 
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help themselves to any one or all of these conjectures Let Ihrm 
even suppose that I meant to take a fl>ing lc»ip into the Adji 
as the tram whirled over its Fifty-two aithcs, in ordf r to f^^apt 
from my troubles Perhaps such a thoiiglit did occur to lUf as 
it must have occured to man> who survey the \\orld v ith tin 
eye of Cato and lament with the envious Roman th.it it should dl 
have been made for Cmsar ' Perhaps it was a crotchet, a mere fant.is\ 
of the brain that made me stick to m> resolution not to .illov t!ie_Door 
gah Poojah holidays to escape without souk tangible use of them in 
a lively way Alas ' how often Imd such strenuous resoUcs nvlbd 
into thin air before the unconquerable inertia of my somnolent n.itun ’ 
How often had I risen from my holiday -couch to h^'hold the sun s{ t 
in radiant majesty behind the house-tops and the eocoanul trees Ilou 
often had I yawned and stretched m^sel^ as the last purple of tuiliglit 
faded away reminding me of the morrow with all the terrors of the 
work-a-day world aggregated and condensed in that horrid " black 
Monday'” And shall I now say, sinner that 1 am, that 1 stuck to iny 
resolution without the help of a more adcqu.atc or omnipotent 
cause than a mere crotchet of the brain or a simple fantasy of the 
mind''* No' I will not perpetrate such moonshine 1 am mfiniteh 
above it, so help me God or even thou Sir Mordaunt T\clls, tliat 
hast sworn to uproot perjury and forgery from Bengal 1 was drum 
to Rajmehal by that everlasting tomtom which had sworn as solcmnU 
as even Sir Mordaunt Wells, and more solemnly if possible, to uproot 
sleep from Bengal, at least for a season 1 arose on the second dav 
of the tomtoms from my restless couch. The sun had not yet risen 
and the stars shone as brightly as on that night on wdiich Lord Byron 
saw the Duchess’ ball at Brussels break up to be followed by the 
break-up of Napoleon’s splendid army at Waterloo 1, how e\ er, did not 
hear the '‘cannon’s opening roar,” but something worse — the perpetual 
rat tat which had murdered sleep like a second Macbeth I resolved to 
fly. But whither could I fly ’ All Calcutta and its suburbs w'ere 
redolent of the harrying music I bethought me of the Raihvay, of Raj- 
mehal Everybody was talking of Rajmehal, every newspaper in the 
city was brimful of Rajmehal The very streets overflowed wuth 
notices of Rajmehal printed in the largest type of the Railway Press 
To Rajmehal then, now or never » I have said the stars w^ere shining 
brightly in the heavens Yes ' that they were, and I thought I should 
be the first mortal in the booking office But I had not gone far, when 
a strange unearthly sound broke upon my reverie. It seemed as if all 
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Babel were lending their voices to swell its clamour But foremost amidst 
the din uprose the shrill Bengalee treble whose clear ringing brazen note 
was unraistaheable There is a sort of caste m even Bengalee lungs 
which rendeis them pie-eminent above those of any other race But if 
the distant growl of that immense sea of men, who at that early hour 
w'eie blocking up every access and avenue to the booking offices, was 
so startling and formidable, what was the impression upon the tympa- 
num at the minimum lange to which I had now approached ' When 
the poiveis of expression fail, silence is usually resorted to, to indicate 
transcendentalism and extricate the narrator from his wanderings in 
the dictionary. I eagerly avail myself of the conventional help , the 
more gratefully, as I shall presently have a great need of words which I 
cannot afford to exhaust at the very outset of my trip Like a good 
general I must reserve my fire so that I may have sufficient rounds for 
a feu dejoi with which I mean to illuminate my triumph 

The pencil and not the pen can do justice to the scene tvhich 
awaited me at the Booking Office Fortunatel}, Bengalees are an 
exceedingly parsimonious people, thoroughly understanding the golden 
maxim, “ take care of >our pence and the pounds wull take care of 
themselves.” Otherwise my journey to Rajmehal might have been 
prolonged to a journey to a certain very distant locality from which 
they say, only Jesus Christ once returned for just a few hours’ yarn 
with his disciples The silence of death reigned in the first and second 
class offices, whilst drawn battles were being fought at the third 
class aperture between contending masses resolved upon upsetting the 
law of impenetrability by a long dash, a strong dash, and a dash 
altogether Behold yon oily Brahmin with his bare body streaming 
with perspiration and looking in his nudity more like one of those 
savages you read of m the books of Australian travellers than the 
sacred minister of God carrying salvation in the knots of that dirty 
non-descript skein of thread which begirts his huge body, pressing 
close upon the white cambric back of that young Baboo dressed out 
in the full splendour of the latest fashion, merino stockings and China 
coat Alas ' how the spotless white of the charming vest disappeais 
under the magic of that holy contact • Holy indeed i Observe how 
the little dandy turns fiercely upon the discolourer as if he could eat 
him alive, thread and all But the assault upon the law of impene- 
trability becomes just at this moment so furious that the belligerents 
are fairly swept out of the scene, depriving me of the rare fun of 
8 
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beholding Young Bengal dine off a Ine Brahmin a feat v Inch ho 
some da) or other accomplish to confound the ':hasters and gi\c llin- 
dooism its final quietus fhe railua\ steamer has in the meantime 
armed and I hasten on board for fear I should be pitched into the 
Hooghh by the pressure of that immense li\ mg mo'^s v.liich chafo 
and surges behind the grating which confines it to the rear of the 
jett} until such time as the first and second class nrs-engers h.n c 
made tliemsehes comfortable m the cabin of the steamer. '1 lie 
cavalr} charge at Balalda\ a could ha\e been scarce!} sjpenor as a 
feat of combined and headlong mo\emcnt to the rush wdhv Inch 
the third class passengers charged the steamer the moment the grating 
was opened, e^er} one of the compact mob afraid of losing the \rsscl 
and overturning m their precipitate fur} cashs, barro%\s and planhs, 
the strongest pushing aside the weakest, and hurling others’ head fore- 
most into the deck at the imminent risk of c\es noses, the dental 
decorations and other equalh useful and interesting components of the 
human form duine The last man had jumped in. hav ing escaped a 
tumble into the rner most pro\ identiall} b} holding on to the bars of 
the steamer w ith the clutch of death with one hand and vith the 
other to the jacket of a. fat Baboo which not possessing the consistenc} 
of a coat of mail fortliwith evhibited a formidable rent, when 
the steamer heaved anchor and dashe<l into the water like a mermaid 
hlore pressure, pitchvngs forward, miraculous escapes from drowning 
and bloodv noses audio' we are on our wa\ to tne carriages To 
augment, malicious!} augment and intensif} the sufferings 

of the third class passengers perhaps to punish them for their 
rebellion against the statute of impenetrabilit} and mock them 
with their impotence, a narrow passage admitting scarcch two abreast 
was, with a triple distillation of crueltc, placed in their wa\ through 
which the jammed-up mass was required to run up double quick, the 
ominous bell ringing impatient!} for the last time but one ' Such 
howe\er are the forbearance and elasticity of the much abused natiies 
of Bengal that the malicious Kh}ber was cleared without so much as 
an imprecation or a groan ' Na}, there were men who achieied the 
heroic march with a smile on their lips and a beam in their e}es' 
And well the} might, for is not the mild Hindoo gocerned b} a philo- 
soph} a homceopathic globule whereof would ha\e sufficed to sa^e 
France from her Revolution and precent the English people from per- 
petrating cold-blooded regicide ’ in any other countr} than Bengal 
the atrocious treatment of the third class passengers' would ha'ie 
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brought down a gnm and ghastly Nemesis about the eais of the offi- 
cious puppies who bluster up and down the platforms m the fullblorvn 
impudence of irresponsible powei But the Bengalee has too great 
a love of sleek skins and plastic limbs to jeopardise their natural con- 
ditions in senseless affrays with guards, stokers, engme-men, et hoc 
genus omne of Railway econoni3\ He is content to pocket all the ills 
that ever flew out of the hand box of that careless hussy Miss Pandora 
for the sake of another half pice Perhaps, poor soul, he cannot 
afford to be liberal at the expense of that numerous brood of aunts 
and half-sisters whom he must feed out of his scanty income, and not 
only feed, but send them to Benares or Juggurnauth once eveiy five 
years to fatten idle Brahmins and rascally faqueers But to return to 
my journey. Behold me stiutting busih up and down the platform 
in search of a convenient compartment I am very particular in that 
matter, foi I once happened to be in the same partition wuth a 
German doctor who bored me all the way with dissertations on 
alkali and potash, and who insisted on rav seeing how easily 
my countrymen could make a splendid use of “ plantin fibres 
instid of stoopidly trowing aw^ay the stalks to cettle ” On another 
occasion I had the misfortune to enter an empty carriage which I 
hoped would escape the notice of my fellow^ travellers. Judge my 
confusion and dismay wdien half a dozen stahvart British grenadiers 
marched through the half open-door with muskets and accoutrements 
complete and a well-stocked brand} bottle peering ominously through 
the side bag of the most formidable-looking of the set M} desire 
to be left alone was now converted into a furious longing for more 
compan} I looked beseechingly into the eyes of the throng w ho w^cre 
huirying to and fro m seaich of places liut alas ' they took one peep 
at the soldiers and vanished from m3' imploring gaze Ever} one of 
the second class carnages w'as full, yet none of the still hurrying on 
passengeis wmuld enter that in which myself and the grenadiers w'ere 
thinly scattered. But one week before, the Calcutta new'spapers had 
published a hoi rif}ing account of a robber} b} soldiers m a second-class 
carriage from the person of a Bengalee Baboo, and it vas therefoie no 
Mondei that my fellow -trarelleis shunned our compartment like a plague 
spot One stout European gentleman had almost opened the dooi of the 
carnage and my heart leapt with joy at the happ} erent But the sight of 
the lOugh grenadiers was a settler to him — the coward ' He sprang back 
as if he had beheld a Gorgon ]\Iy heart returned in despair into its 
inmost citadel I looked the pictuie of a forlorn hope But there was no 
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help for It One shrill blast of the %xhistlc and the tram mo\ed luaMl) 
away from the station The brand) bottle nas no\s \Mtlulr.nui from ils 
hiding-place and passed biiskly round It uas even vcr> lindl) ofArid 
to me I ^^as unfortunately a teetotaller Vet I durst not disoblige m\ 
gum host who might base upon lu) icfusal a pictcxt to relieve me of mv 
watch and chain, which latter glittered rather unseasonably on m> breast 
]ustthen What could I do ’ No ' I will not sell m> soul' 1 railed lo 
aid my blandest smile and most winning intonation, a neat little spee< h 

was hastily improvised in which my caste and every other humbug vvhirh 

the shasters could supply was duly paraded with all manner and cinunis 
tance of regret, extreme obligation, great misfortune, and such like gilding 
of a bitter pill Luckily the brandy was genuine Radli.aba/ar stuff, lliret 
fourths water and one-fourth spirits It made ni) eompamons merely a 
little merry, a condition of mind from which I had very little to dread 
I w'as deluged with songs and duets which I omitted no opporUinilj of 
piaising superlatively until the thousand and one notes of the liain dashing 
away at the rate of fifteen miles an hour v\as drowned in the tumult of the 
choius with which they greeted my warm connoisseurship Perhaps tlu 
reader will excuse this digression to which 1 was tempted with the sole 
view of proving that I am not unreasonably particulai about the choice c>f 
a seat Well, and I at last did obtain a comfortable place amongst a 
gioup of funny looking Israelites who I learnt were going to JIurduaii, to 
see the races These chosen people of the Lord are extremely comjiamon- 
able owing probably to their belonging to ev'ery country and to no counliy 
They know their exiled position which they take good care should not be 
rendered further irksome by a disposition to quarrel with their neighbouis 
on the slightest pietexts My fellow-travellers amused me exceedingly, 
specially an old fellow with a scull cap and capacious gaberdine reminding 
one strongly of Shakespeare’s Shylock He was rather a gloomy sort of 
person, scarcely deigning to exchange above a couple of words, and those 
awfully practical and to the purpose The train had not been in motion 
above an hour and the sun had scarcely yet risen high in the horizon, when 
die old gentleman commenced fidgeting in his seat as if a flea had enteied 
his dress By and by he shifted his position, la} mg down his paiallcls 
nearei and nearer the huge basket of edibles wdiich his friends had taken 
care to provide as it seemed to me for his particular use and behoof In 
another moment his plump broad hand had uncovered the basket, lelievmg 
It of a large double loaf and no end of cakes With this heavy prize he 
retreated into his snug coinei munching away till the loaf disappeaied 
beneath his capacious throat The whole carriage was aliv^e with enthu- 
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siastic talk, for we were lattling away at an enormous pace tlnough sceneiy 
that looked like a gorgeous pictuie Far as the eye could icach, uch 
Neidant \egetation shot up on all sides Gioups of vill ges with then 
pictmesque straw -houses lent a rustic charm to the suiioundi le land -.cape 
As we neaied Chattia, where the lail passed direct through the .ciy heait 
of a populous Hindoo town dniding the little biickbuilt houses as it weic 
with a table knife, the curious in sociology might hai c taken a peep into 
the domestic life of the Hindoo Zenana, foi the carnages overlook all those 
puny obstacles with which Oriental jealousy in vain sought to hide and 
hedge m the little misses and portl) dames, who might now be seen in the 
inteiesting occupation of skinning fish oi pounding turmeric on the sunnj 
housetops There in that little pond half-choked with watet -cresses, a 
beauteous purdanashin has just opened out hei fair plump aims in the act 
of ablution A hundred eyes are directed to hci splendid piofile She 
stands bewildeied for half a second, then dives into the water before hei 
like a goddess of the element' Behind that giated window another tall 
handsome belle IS combing out hei long black hair, black as the laven’s 
plume, casting furtive glances on the appioachmg Ham We hav^e arm cd 
just opposite to hei, when lo ' the beauteous head vanishes suddenl) from 
the window sill and oui view like a ghost ' But the gormandising son of 
Israel cared not for such scenes His mind floated over the piovisions 
basket which he had by this time fan ly anchored between his two legs 
Let the young please then eyesight He pleased his palate ' A fabulous 
quantity of dates was going through the highly inteiestmg piocess of 
deglutition within the bioad isthmus of the old man already well moistened 
by half a gargle of water But the wheel of fortune is served by a peipetual 
steam engine It has neither sabbath noi holiday My friend’s monopoly, 
his biead law and his date law, was destined, to be bioken — most rudely 
broken That enormous commisrariat upon w hich he had quietly and 
unobservedly made such a merciless havoc did not compose his individual 
lation There were other and as greedy mouths billeted upon it These 
gradually became intelligent vvith thirst and hunger The w'agging tongues 
stopped suddenly, and as ev'^eiy eye turned inquiiingly upon the eatables, 
lo ' and behold ' how they had been abbreviated ' The finest loaves and 
the broadest cakes had taken w mg and disappeared, the dates bag had 
collapsed and lay shiunk and smotheied at the feet of its admiret Not a 
moment was to be lost The fat plump hands were again making then 
way to the basket Other fat plump hands bad now however entered the 
field under the generalship of moie lavenous appetites A hot mile ensued 
The supplies disappeared apace till not a fragment remained of that huge 
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mass which onl> ihicc houis at,'() was s\\( Ihnu out in all th( inijaul-nr. of 
conscious plcllioiy Alas ' hunj^cr is ronlauious, anti tin a-ht t,f o, tn\ 
men eating a\vay like aldermen afici lent, was ntil t dtulilttl of all tiling. 

to allay the longings of my own famishul simnat h I hul no pn niton. 

basket, and the sun was iiding in the mt ndian 1 he tiani 'topp'd for 
just ten minutes at liuidwan Hut the Ihirnib i/.ir was a ''ood fifo'ti 
minutes w'alk from the station 1 tould not l it in tho hot' 1 M) lO > 
sensitne caste stood acioss the dooi wa) with i ihitl \ohinu of ihi 
shasteis, leady to sh) it against my soft head if 1 diir.l attt nipt to makt in 
entiy My throat was as di) as a sjionge I was djing of thir-.t ' Mr 
Caste shook his head authorilatuel) 1 must not pollute nn hpi v ith 
w'atei fiom the mussacks M) gentleman in-wailing had tiMn .i nio.t 
undue ad\antage of my kind disposition and the rogue kiisw ulu n 1 hul 
once gi\en up the reins to his keeping 1 was not coinpeti nl to rciunu 
them, though it were to sa\e mjself from a precijiii c 

Anothei whistle, and the tram mo%ed awa> from Hurdwan M) 
Israehtish fiiends had left mo and 1 was the sole occupant of m> ( omp irt 
ment I felt lonely and sad 1 he sccnerj did not delight me , for thi' 
same endless repetitions of open fields and clustering coeoanul trees filh d 
the retina on all sides Occasionally the ground rose, shutting uj) tin* 
prospect on either side and enclosing us as it were between two ramjiirts of 
earth Nosv we ciossed little mulcts reminding the Calcutta cocknc) of 
the great municipal drams of his dear city Now we whirled o\cr the fifl) 
feet span arches of the Adji and the Mourakhi — broad and rapid streams 
wdiose sandy beds extended far and wide like sheets of burnished gold 
beneath the glaring sun Anon we are entombed bj high green terrxees 
on which the rude habitations of the bonthal workmen loom fainll) How 
little IS the w'orld aware of the patient toil, the untiring energ) of that half 
savage lace IVhat indeed would have been the fate of the railwa) in 
Bengal if the Sonthal had not lent his spade to the great work ^ If during 
their famous rebellion those sw'arthy Hillmen wcie guilt) of dciastatiiig the 
Railway, they might now pi oudly say “if w'e haie destroyed lailways we 
have built more,” parodying the boast of the Macedonian madman In the 
opening dinner at Rajmehal one unpoitant toast was omitted Wc could 
wish some original thinker who looked moic closely into the how s and 
w'herebys of the East Indian Raihvay than is indicated by the mob cry of 

Stephenson ’ oi of “ Canning ” had proposed the Sonthals, the pioneers 
literally of the Railway in Bengal ' Smile not, reader, at the seeming 
paradox Large forests are not ashamed to oivn a stray acorn as their 
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progenitor, and sin el) it not detiacl fioin tbc dignit) of oin Railwa) to 
ado^\ the sa^agcs their due in that gieat Nsork 

We had passed Qnthea and two 01 three othei stations fin ihcr up 
when a dark cloud appeared to hang o\cr the western hori/on U Int 
could It be ’ On, on we dashed awa) at a furious pace Behold the daik 
cloud has become magnified and a chain of similar clouds obscures the 
hon/on A Calcutta man who had neici seen higher land than the ram- 
parts of Fort William ma) be excused foi mistaking the true character of 
the clouds during another hours sharp rattle Eureka, now I ha\e it 
'I'hose are the hills ’ Yes ’ the) must be the hills See how one tiei rises 
abo\c another* Glorious sight ’ 1 stand ttansfixcd What should I h.i\c 

done if I had seen the IIimala)as? No wondei Shna, the God of Gods 
has made his home on the Dhawallagiri * On, on we speed 3'he mist 
giadually clears awa) It is half past foiii We near a splendid elesation 
co\ ered w ith jungle M) hunger and in) thirst has e disappeared I could 
fast foi days to look on such a scene The train stops It is Rajmchal 
Now foi the rums Wlioo ’ goes the whistle, the tram is again in motion 
Is It not RajmehaP No* Be base still a good hour’s wliiil bcfoie us 
We scimper away ihiougli a tunnel cut out of the Ining lock On all sides 
the frowning masses of gianite seem to lepioach us for the mutilation 
caused b) the audacious hand of man But the iron-hoise is not amenable 
to impeachment 01 attaindei It rushes along like the wind until we again 
gain the open country Anothei lioui has elapsed and W'e aic in Rajmehal 
The broad Ganges Hows by But where aic the rums ^ In \am the eye 
seal dies all the foui points of the compass The luins are a myth — unless 
that dilapidated mosque at the single apci tine whereof a couple of half 
famished Sonthal urchins are grinning with then W’liite teeth, maybe 
accounted a rum But w'hy go to Rajmehal foi it I could shew' at least 
half a dozen such luins in the very hcait of civilized Calcutta Then again 
w'heie are the hills? We have left them far, very far m 0111 rcai AVhat a 
disappointment ' I descend son ovvfully Horn thecairiage and ask up my w’ay 
to the new bazai A group of low dii ty looking hovels into which you 
must creep up on all fours to effect an entiy, completes my vexation 3’he 
stalest sw'eet-meats on which the dust of at least half a week lay thick and 
nauseatmgly w'ere offeied to me I turned away m disgust I could have 
lam quietly down and died rathei than swallow such an apology foi food 
Woe me ’ Why did I come to Rajmehal * A binning thiist possesses me 
Away with caste, I must enter McCheyne’s hotel. 

What excesses I might have committed in this unoithodox mood of 
mmd I cannot say But my three bundled and thirty millions of Gods and 
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Goddesses had not 3et gnen me up to the opposition shop A Jew 
supplied me Mith U\o glasses of lemonade foi the % ci> niodtralc sum of 
half a rupee I felt ic\ived and icstiengllicned Mc(Ju}nc lost a 
customer and Young Bengal a conscrl I U\ that night in llu hospuaidc 
bungalo^^ of the Joint Magistiate’s Shenslad.ir , hull rould not slc( p , 1 
had suoin to hid good bje to Rajmclial at once and the ln-'t sound 
a^^oke me iMth the frightful apprehension lli.it the ti iin u.is ruturnin" \t 
last day daiMied I huriicd away fioin 1113 still sin ping lio-it, had anotlu r 
long tw'eh e houi s’ ride, anolhei daj of close, unmitig.ited fist, .iiiotlit r 
ciushing bout in the railwa) steamer .ind mj journe) and folh were o\i,r 
simultaneously I need hardly mention how I astonished ni) fruiids with 
a gastionomic feat that night, beating completelj hollow c\en the old Ji w 
of whom honoiable mention in that line has been made by me, and how 
my snoie diowned e\en the w ild energi of the tomtoms thundering .iwa) 
on this the last night of their gloi y 
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[Reprinted from Mookerjees Tcbrinr} iS6r 1 

A roinmon danficr nnd mi''forlutic are better peacc-rnalvers than 
elaborate necoliations and oHicioiis friend*-* Whilst the passions are 
on stilts it IS impossible to get them uithin parh’Ning distance I hey 

* rtu irtiele re fers t o till ri i out i!i it ion hi l\\ 1 1 n t he non ofii* nl Liiropcin elnss Tnd 

the \nti\es cffi < t< d in tin ronrM of tin ntrn <*'<>'> die Mv-orcqnnN As mnnj 

of our renders im% not bf anjmintcd uilh fhi histor\ oi th it nieinornble neritation, 
uhich led to or rt un nioini ntous politieal results, we gut below a xcr) brn f iirourit of 
It In iS6o Prinri Gohin Maliomed of tlu Nhsori fimih went to Cnphnd to prosi cute 
wliiit were lonstdcnd In bini ((‘rtiiu treatv rights and obtained from tlit Seeretar) of 
Still for India a erant of half a ernri of rupees wliieli be bad failed to obtain from 
1 ord Cannin" Amfamir''as bild at the Town Hall tov irds the latter end of 
Dieeniher iSfiO to nrotist aeamsl tin arbitrara i ontrol e\t rets, d In the Scerctar\ of 
Stall for India o\( r the mi ails and tin i \pendiiwrc of this lountrs without reference 
to the Goat riuiient wliieli sliould be ilirei lla n spoiisililt forthina T he follow ing; 
extract from an .iciovint of tin meeting winch .ippi irtd in tin //tii<ho Pntnot of the 
26th Dceembi r i860, maj proai of interest to most of our readirs — 

' \Vc baae allniUd to tin unarnmita which prea ailed at (he nicetinc:, composed as it 
was of the most lu terojreiii ous 111 iti rials There was not a class of the rommumtj 
unre presented in the pathcnnir nor an indiaidinl that did not fi el the most aiaid 
interest in the prorcediners Hiiropean and Nalnr, Hindoo, Mnhomedan, Jew and 
Christian felt alike and in unison on Iheonasinn This exhibition of a hcarl-felt 
unaniinila cannot fail of its effect Its siprnific.ance cannot be misunderstood or 
underrated ha ana placi men or potentate An incidental but not unimportant benefit 
that avas secured at the niectinij w as the rordial and complete reronciliation of races 
and classes aabiih for aears past bad been diaided b) \a ide differenees of a lew s nnd 
wider misunderstRiulinff'’ The spe ihers ,it the ineetinjf did but attach adequate 
importance to this ciri umstance when one after another tlic) conorratiilated their 
audienee upon this deaouflj* wishec'-for eonsummation 

*»**»• 

We subjoin the tw'O principal resolutions — 

That the arbitrara loiitrol now exercisrdb^ the Secretary of State for India, oa''er 
the means and the expenditure of the countij, without reference to the Goaernment 
w) u h should be dmeitlr n sponsible for them is liigbly dangeioii to the stability and 
wel'-heing of the Empire, and that it is expedient that a petition should be addressed to 
Parliament, pra 3 mg for the establishment of some effectual check upon such exercise 

of li's power 

That m the opinion of this meeting the tax-p ivers of India have a right to full 
accounts of the national expenditiiie that the Gnvernmi nt slwiu’d haae control of the 
proc f>ds of t le taxation i* imposes aud that the changed position (of India) demands 
a Legislate e Council composed of nonofficial as well as official members ” 

9 
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stalk awav majesticnllj like tlio Ghost of ilnniV't at ih^ totuh nf ih** 
halbert’ So soon ho\\c\cr as thes tip m tftyri fnm th' ' 

become accessible to sense and reason I h^'v p-t . ^ th'- 

inutility of isolated glorv, which hov'/ \ff <0 uul and in n> riM' IsG 
IS nevertheless tiresome' I'.scln'.U' nt i not tin no-itil * o jdi ton 
of our nature, and wdn sliould our p •'^sum . aff ^ t i' U ir' »d’d 
that our Furopean frietuK are hf»tinninc 'o il tie qn ’ion, no' ^ 

late The\ ha\e percened the leiudh and th( bo -dtli ot •h» h.) r'e 
which they had, unw ittmi^U it is to b'‘ hop' d itid 'tn’ i n t >G n 
view of the thine: allowed to thos" sn< aloii},' nv r ' nat n of th iif to’ 
who are ever aimina at annexation at the rxp'ns' of th- ’ m pio it 
of heaven We do not v rite in tin spirit ftf a - rmon foi *. 1 n > ■ 
we have no earthlj title to the ludpit 1’nt ',f h 1 1 MiiiMm'tl tint 
“race” and “antagonism ” and “ hit:her d''-.tm\ It id no p] it ^ in 
the garden of Eden whilst Satan w.is gropin': through “ iip[»' r ui-l 
through nether darkness,” and that it was th'' fe nd "ho flr^t r in" 
the discord bell in the delightful abode of our unfortun it* \h u'' tutor, 
Alas how' lustily that proud arm that v ould fain hu' s'l/'-d tlu 
tl^nder bolts, plied the sonorous metal whosc faintest ei bo r'’^' rb' r 'tr . 
through the farthest corners of two lu mispherts to th- jins'iit d i\ ' 
It IS needless for us to admit that there h.id existid i aits' s vho,< 
emergency afforded some palliation for the dagg< rs-drav n allitud' 
with wnich our European fellow subjects had not Iv o month'' ago 
rendered all communication betw'ccn themselves and the naliif roin- 


munity a matter of the highest constraint and unjdeas.uitnesc E\er\ 
w'ord that was uttered trembled upon tlie lips m dubious unrertrunt\ 
— all was hollow' and superficial except w here the venom fell 1 here 
the fatal dark spot w'as unmistakable An aAful suuentv and 
reality prevailed We could w'lsli there was less truth and more 
hypocrisy in that contracted brow’ and ficrj e\c d he blood feud 
begotten in the Noith West w’as unmeaningly extended to Beng.il 
The Pandv w'as confounded w'lth the Mookerjee A engoance was 
denounced against both We scouted the dishonorable coparceners 
We claimed to be treated otherw'ise We w'cre lojal from the tips 
of our toes to the utmost mathematical points of our hair Accord- 
ingly w'e indignantly repudiated the brand of the traitor In the heat 
of innocent passion perhap'j we were led into an extravagant latitude 
of tongue Perhaps we said things w'hich in a cooler moment w-e 
would have been the last to utter 1 he vocabu]ar\ of abuse is a 
dangerous book in the hands of the weak and the injured Unfortun- 
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ately the European press was publishing edition after edition of the 
wicked tome in all the varied forms of editorial paragraphs, special 
correspondence, local punch, and even Punjab Reports Are we to 
blame if we blindly took up the syllables and hurled them at their 
utterers We will not however insist upon a reply We are indeed 
sorry for having ever asked the question Wc have buried our 
animosities in the tomb of the Capulets The two nations aie friends 
again. It is no longer war, it is peace The educated Englishman 
and the educated Hindoo ha\e a moie glorious work before them than 
the interchange of “ niggers ” and “ parallelograms, ” like Daniel 
O’Connell and the costennongicss ' Tiie weal 01 v\oc of the finest 
empire under the sun depends upon tlx ir united energies Singly 
they are but men who may be crushed like creeping worms But 
united what power enn break their strength ^ They speak trumpet- 
tongued and the lirmest ministry shall quail before the moral fire 
of their lemonstiances Already a bolt has been hurled by their 
united efforts which will rake up no small amount of dust in Cannon 
-Row What must be the condition of the devoted building when the 
political battery eainestly opens under such glorious auspices with its 
full service ammunition of petitions and protests ' 



The Currency 


[R., nn‘(.d from Mookcrjct.’*; Mat'a/mt, Ahrrti rS^J '» 

One of the most striking .id\. intakes that have resuhcd from the 
transfer of the Indian empire from the liands of a r orpor.ition to 
those of a responsible ministry, is the reality <uid earnestness v, iifi 
which Indian anomalies are being wlieeled nut under the sun, turned 
and sifted, evammed and entered into, so that not a single fia\ may 
escape observation to throw batic the reformer upon his ongni/i) 
position of doubt and perple\ity I he corporation th.it hitherto 
mismanaged the empire stood eoininittcd to all the errors and absurdit- 
ies of the century in which they received their patent Ihcir point 
may be reduced to a collection of precedents, their statcsm.insliip 
to an aggregation of luck ’ 1 hey worlccd witliout an object and 

succeeded in by' sheer good fortune 1 hey crossed the Indian Ocean 
in search of dividends and picked up a sceptic let they never 
thoroughly lost sight of the dividends though h.indling a revenue 
They stood out lustily against an e\lension of territory Vet tiny 
were ridden down by their very servants to the farthest limits of the 
Himalayas without being able to put m so much as a gentle nay 
They consumed foolscap whilst their delegates consumed the exchequer 
A fair statement of income and expenditure was simply impracticable 
The accounts were kept more for show than for use Loans were raised 
on every emergency and on the slightest pretexts Extravagance never 
wanted feeders If the rev'enues of the statecould not meet its liabilities 
there vv'as nothing to prev'ent it from borrowing Not a tliought was 
spent upon the future The present monopolised ev'ery care As 
long as 1850 was provided for, 1851 may go suck its fingers until its 
turn came A ruinous system prevailed — if system it may be called 
which broke abruptly from the orbits of calculation and nestled 
under a temporary expediency. One fine evening the Treasury had 
found the philosopher’s stone and it proclaimed to affrighted stock- 
holders the doom of their interest drafts The Government will pay' 
off its debts like an heir just come into the possession of his estate. 
The stock-holders stood aghast. What will they do with so much 
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cash ’ “Ladies and gentlemen,” says the Financial Secretary, pulling 
up his collar and adjusting his shirt frill, “you are in a dilemma 
But the Governor-General will not annihilate you Do you mind 
putting up with the loss of only one paltry per cent of interest m 
order to secure the remaining four ’ I am sure you have too much 
good sense to forego such an excellent accommodation Do please 
make up your minds at once, for the Sub-Treasurer is regularly suffering 
from a nightmare, the effect of extraordinary repletion.” We could 
wish some mischievous Asmodeus had laid open the vaults of the 
Treasury just at that moment to confound the swindle But the 
devil had a special retainer from the Government and la} snug and 
happy inside his bottle The swindle was perpetrated A few months 
after, the public was astounded by a Gazette extraordinary declaring 
a fresh five per cent loan 1 It was cunningly styled the “ Public Works 
Loan " But the trick was clearly seen through. The stock-holders 
had been sold ' The credit of Government fell to zero Every body 
cried fie ' and kept back from the open loan Suspicion tainted every 
act of the state The greased caitridges were readily believed in 
The Sepoy army revolted, and the empire tottered and trembled to its 
very foundations The mutiny was quelled, but at the expense of the 
Finances The latter are in open rebellion defying England’s greatest 
economists One of them has been alieady laid m his grave He 
perished in the unnatural struggle The deficit is truly alarming 
But earnest and determined men are closely at work to choke up the 
hiatus It IS consolatory to reflect that we have finally done with 
shams, with make-shift expedients truly symptomatic of the hope- 
less spendthrift, with borrowing from Peter to pay Paul and again 
borrowing from Paul to pay Peter The East India Company’s system 
or rather no system, is ultimately at an end We have hope for the 
future, if not relief for the present. That is a great gain A much 
greater gam than may at first sight be imagined. We are hitherto 
accustomed to clap trap — ^juggler’s tricks with immediate results 
astonishing the mob, filling empty treasuries with no end of balances 
and converting deficits into surfeits Perhaps there will be some diffi- 
culty in our getting rid of the former glare. Already a cry prevails 
that the Financial Councillor is a poltroon ' We expected it The 
public looked sanguinely for some grand stroke, some stunning scheme 
embracing heaven and earth, that would have wiped off all debts and 
deficits and left an enormous surplus into the bargain. Mr. Wilson 
contemplated such a stroke and he was regarded as a demi-god ! His 
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worshippers were fully prepared for .unount of f r , 

and he gave them a dose against whuh even the South s^ a ‘pr-r ulafor , 
would have shut up Ihcucjesand tluMr mouths Ih v as kU^ixU 
In a country where mind and bod> rnjo) a perpetual susta, tin slight- 
est demonstration of a will confers oracularisiii Mr Wilson did po .<ss 
a will, and he exercised it in a manner that left little room for < ontra- 
diction He instituted an Income Ia\ <it tlic point of the epiill .md 
regardless of every dillicultj flow lie uanid Iiii p'^n and all 
objections vanished before Ins mandate ' lie had set liis entire i nergits 
to the work and he succeeded in launching .in \(t v huh h.id to lu 
amended m twent>-six days Its conslnu tions iiou n.( iijn h.ilf tlu 
official Gazette He contemplated a sclu me of t urietu \ vhicli 
fortunately, he did not live to mature We s,iy foi tun it* h , 
because we fully belie\e its effect would lin\e Ixdi rutiKuis to 
the country and disastrous to Government V mon' m id .ind pr* - 

sumptuous measure never suggested itself to an I'higlish I'm ini u r 
In England the scheme would have excited ridicule In India it v as 
received as a manifestation of transcendental statesmanship It u.is 
proposed to establish a paper currencj based upon a mixed reserve 
of cash and of Government securities The former was limited to one- 
third of the whole amount of issue, the latter to the remaining 


two thirds That is to say, the former proportion was never to be 
transgressed, though the latter might fluctuate during an abundance 
of silver But the reserve in securities was not formally restricted to 
any known amount, leaving the financial juggler to issue notes 
ad libitum on a basis the most objectionable in principle and ruinous 
in result The Government undertook to play the same game wdiich 
smashed the Union Bank — putting a fixed liability against uncertain 
assets We know from cruel experience how Government securities 
are raised or depreciated by the most trivial causes A single para- 
graph in the newspapers suffices to put the stock market into 
unusual heavings and throbbings — making the fortunes of fund-holders 
or reducing them to beggary i The gambling in opium is not more 
slippery and extreme in its consequences than the dabbling in securit- 
ies Mr Brown, so well known in the mercantile wmrld for his sagacity 
and foresight, and who dines with the Financial Secretary three times 
a month, descends into the stock market and makes large transactions 
The news flies from mouth to mouth Burrabazar swarms with 
brokers The fund -holders are up and stock ascends in value by many 
per cent, without any good assignable cause The masses are steeped 
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in ignorance They do not and they cannot look closely into cause 
and effect They merely follow their guide like a flock of sheep If 
the day after, Mr Brovin sells his papers, the funds are amazingly 
depreciated and rum o\ ei Icik manv a blind speculator Now, if the 
dining companion of the Financial Secretary, the Mr. Brown of 
mercantile repute, exercises such a marvellous influence over the 
market, what must be its condition when the Government descends to 
it in proper person’ All the existing evils will not only be increased 
and intensified as regards the private speculator, but the state will 
always be at a disadvantage Whenever it buys, funds will rise 
Whenever it sells, funds will fall The state will have to buy at the 
highest market and sell at the lowest During a period of panic 
Mr Wilson’s paper reserves would have shared the same fate with his 
notes, and insolvency would have followed The tendency to expend 
already so characteristic of the Indian Government would have been 
augmented by the facilities offered by' an unlimited power to issue 
paper money on a paper basis We would have been deluged with 
grand schemes of canals and roads, barrac'cs and civil buildings 
Laige sums would have been sanctioned on account of establishments 
The Cuirency cades alone would have consumed half the capital of 
the country And to -what would the note-holders have been reduced ’ 
Wh\ to this, that if on a sudden emergency they demanded cash an 
Act extraordinary prohibiting cash payments beyond a certain limit 
and funding the remainder of the Government notes would have been 
hurried through the Legislative Council and sent forth as a shield 
against the onslaught of importunate creditors A sinking credit 
would have been bolstered up by an act of despotism We know 
how orders from the King’s Privy Council sometimes suspended cash 
pn^ ments in even the Bank of England where public opinion and the 
exigencies of trade might be supposed to exercise a stronger influence 
on the ac ts of Government than they ever will in this country The 
Couit of Directors of the Bank of England had made large advances 
to Mr Pitt’s Gov ernment. They had even violated the clause of their 
charter which restrained them from lending money to the King 
without the consent of Parliament, — another proof that even the 
most stringent legislation gives way before the necessities of the state 
A commercial crisis was impending d he directors appealed to the 
minister for assistance A run had alreadv been made upon the 
countiv banks file Privv Council was hastilv assembled The 
Bank was ordered to suspend cash payments Fortunatelv the 
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Directors were firm In announcinpf the orders of the Pnsy 
Council they proclaimed that “the general concerns of the Bank 
were in tlie most afiluent and flourishing situat ion and such as to 
preclude every doubt as to the securitj of its notes 1 he Diret tors 
mean to continue their usual discounts for tlie .iccoininodiition of th'' 
commercial interests, paying the amount in liank. nott s , and divickiid 
warrants will be paid in the same manner ” Had suih an announre- 
ment been made in India, the most disastrous t onsciim nccs \%fuild un- 
doubtedly have followed But the credit of tin lust nu o bants and 
Bankers in London was staked in the credit of the Bank. 1 h* ) 
unanimously resolved to stand bj the Bank notes through even, 
emergency and public confidence w.as at oiue n -established Suiipose 
such a misfortune to have overtaken the British (jo\crnmcnt in India, 
would the bankers and the rnerHiants of the country hare upheld the 
Government notes with a similar spirit ^ I hc’f onditions of the Home 
and Indian Governments are so thorougliK alien to each other, that a 
conjecture m the positive would scarcely be true. In Bngland the 
subject IS directly bound up with the acts of the minis(r\» \\iclding 
omnipotent power, it can make an arbitrary use of the supplies ,as 
well as of the prerogatives of the King. I he national large might 
create a credit for itself irrespective of canons of political econonn. 
It can subsist upon paper money without an immediate cash reserve 
It can dictate terms to the money market Far different is the case 
in India It is needless to publish a catalogue of our wants and our 
disabilities We are not represented in the Government The greatest 
distrust prevails between the governors and the governed. \n evtendod 
scheme of paper money is therefore utterly impracticable 

It IS on these grounds that we hail irith joy .ind confidence the jilan 
of currency set forth in Mr Lamg’s lucid speech before the Legislative 
Council It has not the Indian merit of a great llourish of trumpets and 
extravagant promises But it is based on a sound and unassailable basis 
It IS not the dream of a poetical Financier But it embodies the honest 
straight-forward views of a leal practical man of business Mr Lanm 
proposed to issue only such an amount of Government notes as will be 
protected by a mam reserve of cash or bullion aided also by a partial 
reserve of Government securities The latter will not exceed four crores 
of Rupees for the piesent The limit has been ascertained from data 
furnished by the charters of the Bank of Bengal, Madras and Bombaj 
w'hich are authorised to issue papei money to the extent of five crores on 
a reserve of only one crore of specie It will be peiceived the Financial 
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councilioi has proceeded firmly and cautiously to his woik He risks 
nothing yet he gains much True he cannot repay the debt, ( it m ill be 
long before such a consummation is attained ) yet he ill have establislied 
a great result — one, the constant action whereof will in the end save the 
state from bankruptcy He wull have introduced an organic change into 
the monetary constitution of the country without incurring those hazaids 
wdnch attend vital changes If he is moderate — he is sure But the 
chief, and in our opinion, the most valuable merit of his currency scheme 
lies m that absence of vast machinery without which shallow^ minds cannot 
advance a step in their calculations, and w'hich m the end sw^allow' up all 
the gams of a Financial measure Look at that ponderous and inexplicable 
turnings of wiieels within w'heels by which the Income Tax Act is being 
ivoiked out A large shaie of the pioceeds of that tax will go into the 
pockets of placemen The prmtei of the returns has alone appropriated 
It IS said 25 lacs of Rupees The staff of assessors and sircais will dive 
their fingers still deepei into the collections and w'hat little lemains wull 
scarcely be a fair set off against the annoyance and heart-buinmgs, wdiich 
the tax must inevitably entail upon the people at large and the blow to 
industry which its inquisitorial character will undoubtedly have struck 
Ml Lauig’s Currency Bill is unattended with all that bombast of circles 
and semicircles w'hich formed the most gorgeous feature of the scheme 
of his piedecessoi We shall have no fabulously paid officials to regulate 
the distribution and consumption of Government notes, no Commissioneis, 
nor Deputy Commissioners noi Sub-Deputy Assistant Commissioners to 
clog and obstruct and bew ilder and bamboozle honest men wffiilst eating up 
the cream and the marrow’’ of the profits of Government Instead of 
placemen the already existing Banks of the country will w’ork and ad- 
minister the currency The Mint Masters of the three Presidencies w ill 
evofficio be Commissioners of Issue impressing the notes as they impiess 
coins A simpler and more efficient machinery could not be devised 
But its chief merit does not he in mere simplicity and efficiency A 
higher and more important purpose underlies the scheme As we hare 
alieady said, a radical change will have been effected 111 the monetei} 
condition and prospects of the country A more thorough change than 
IS anticipated by superficial observeis who look only to the immediate gams 
of the measure At present banking as an instrument of production is 
almost unknowm in this country except in a form w'hich is an eye-sore to 
every generous and kind-hearted man For it is usury out and out doing 
more harm than good, plunging the needy man low er and still low er in 
misery instead of helping him to use Wringing the last cowrie from the 
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hard hand of afflicted industiy and then IcaMiig liim to rot in starvation 
and want Such is the true pictuic of the s>stoni of tlie nuihaium 
But we may now fairly count upon its doom I lie currcncv will he tht 
means of establishing country-banks which will displace the mom ) -lender 
eventually The Government will warmly support every such sfheme 
which will facilitate the currency and take the jilace of the ponderous 
establishments by which its mofussil pavments arc now madi It will 
lend all the weight of its influence to the establishment of distru I and 
even of village banks based on sound scientific principles The ad 
vantages of credit will be diffused throughout the land and trade and 
agriculture will receiv'e a double impetus We give onlj a faint sketf h 
of the feature which will open upon us in gorgeous prosperity so soon as a 
healthy and lational system of currency is established The speculative 
leader may fill in the colors But the gaudiest coloring will fall far short 
of the leality The history of English banking bears us out in this 
prediction 

Mr Laing’s scheme is objected to in certain quarters on account of 
Its rejecting a small note circulation There is certainlj nothing in it 
that absolutely and at once places an embargo upon small notes If the 
requirements of trade demand them, the Government have cerlainlv no 
interest in withholding the accommodation But the risks of a small 
note circulation aie so great that even in commercial and enlightined 
England it had to be checked by Act of Parliament An Indian financier 
may therefore be excused for feeling his ground well before deluging the 
country vvath notes the value whereof may not be readily ajipreciated 
The easy and immediate convertibility of the Government notes will alone 
render the currency a success Suspicion and doubt hav e already been 
cast upon the credit of the state by the foolish, we might also saj, wicked 
financiering of Lord Dalhousie The Government must retrieve its 
character thoroughly before its subjects can trust in verj small notes 
Analogy between English and Indian ciiculation of this early date is 
premature and ridiculous We must not leap, but tiust to time and 
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(Reprinted from Mukerjee’s Magazine, March i86i ) 

It IS said that when the worse comes to the worst, it mends Theie is 
a point of evil, beyond \vhich even evil, so elastic m its power of tension, 
cannot stretch Providence steps in always at the last moment to save 
unfortunate mortals from the lowest condition of destiny This has been 
stiictly verified in the case of the Indigo ryots — men who for upwards of ^ 
century were groaning under a most nefarious system of political eco- 
nomy — ^ivho weie w^orking wathout a profit and toiling without a hire in 
whose case the established canons of the labor market w'ere reversed, the 
demand not governing the supply but the supply crouching before the 
demand An unfortunate old man in his dotage had fingered an indigo 
advance Probably he was in distress and his mind wandered from calcu- 
lation Piobably the advance had been forced upon him by a factoiy 
Gomashta not troubled with a peculiarly sensitive conscience That old 
man was thenceforward a doomed man The biand of the vats was on 
his forehead and not death even could release him from the fatal mark 
It descended to his generation from father to son — every heir at law 
coming in for more chunam godowms than half pence The advance no 
biggei than a rupee swelled out in bulk and dimensions as the carried 
fonvards multiplied Aw ful book-keeping ' How devoutly the lyots prayed 
that the single and double entry had never been invented ' We do not 
mean to say that there was not law on the side of the plantei Unfoi- 
tunately Littleton upon Coke is exceedingly paitial and condescending to- 
wards all aberiations from reason and commonsense But justice was 
undoubtedly all the other way Paley piesciibes that piomises are not 
binding when the performance is impracticable Where w^as the prac- 
ticability ask Ave of supplying Indigo at 6 Rupees a Biggha when the charges 
of cultivation exceeded lo Rupees^ 

But the Shylocks of the factory pointed to the letter of the bond and 
w'hetted their knives upon their soles, or their souls ' A Daniel came to 
judgement, yea a Daniel > Long live King Halhday ' The great big man 
rendered everything smooth betiveen the victim and the executioner He 
stuck to the pound of flesh and never bothered himself about the blood 
At best It Avas but a niggei’s blood — fit to only mark the Indigo chests 
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cannon balls could bieak the cohesion They stood upon the righteousness 
of their cause — Tliat cause ^\hlch had been for a hundred years trampled 
under foot, but ^\hlch they had now detei mined should be the spoit of Iai\- 
Icss men no longer They went into piisons by thousands and by tens of 
thousands They cheei fully •\^enl into prison It ^^as at all events a 
refuae from the irodorvns Fiom vShamchand ' iihose stiokes sent all the 
blood in the body up to the heart The coercion Act was a blessing 
Foi It cancelled foimei wrong, halted the carried forwards, and annihilated 
the book-keeping A large amount of injustice was perpetrated under its 
co\er It IS true, yet it thoroughly cleaied that atmosphere of baud and 
forgery which hung in gloom and pestilence orer some of the richest 
districts of Bengal — paralysing industry and sitting like an incubus upon 
mind and body, conveitmg plenty into haggaid want and bio .ring an 
aitificial sirocco ovei fields capable of supplying the cereal necessities of 
the w^orld ' The lyots have completely slipped out of the hands of then 
oppressors They have turned a new leaf m evistence They were slaves 
They are freemen 

Ihe Indigo smash w ill mark a new era m the history ol Bengal Foi 
the first tune since the accession of British powder a long vexed and moie 
important question has been settled b> the agency of means thorouglily 
English and constitutional The people have enforced their rights by 
fearless and lawful represerrtation By the sheer effort of then will the 
peasantry of Bengal have tiiumphed over piesciiptne and powcifully 
supported wrong In spite of serious obstacles — of partial magistrates 
and unequal laws — of a press sold to the planting inteiest and a public 
ever ready to knock dowm the nigger, they have succeeded in establishing 
their liberties on a firm and solid basis 

Every man who values his own liberty must rejoice at such a glonous 
result, and admire the spirit and energy by which it was gained We arc 
ceitainly now in a progressive state — on the trial of a better future 
Though the face of Bengal has been radically altered since the battle of 
Plassey — yet the Indigo disabilities of the people confined and limited 
the maich of improvement The free and extended action of a healthy 
system of political ecconomy which is the key to the prosperity of a 
nation, w'as kept dowm and subverted by the system of Indigo The dye 
may be very valuable, but there are much more valuable things to be got 
out of the soil If free and impartial competition permit it the formei 
would undoubtedly be welcome But why hedge it in by pains and 
penalties which are iiot deemed essential to the development of other 
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species of production If the dye is worth its price, it is certainly worili 
well paying for But why insist upon it being grow'ii at a rate fixed in the 
past century w'hilst all other rates have undergone enoimous fluctuations 

Foolish people have raised the cry, that the Indigo disturbances are due 
to the same causes which precipitated the mutiny The same lust for anarchy, 
the same Feringhie hatred have been at work to annihilate the factories 
But the loyalty of the people of Bengal is proof against such a senseless 
calumny The ryots bore meekly and xvithout the slightest effort at resist- 
ance, treatment, that would have driven into madness a less calculating 
race They calmly stood by w^hilst their homes were being burnt, their 
ploughs and then oxen forcibly carried aw'ay, their daughters dishonoured 
They merely heaved the sigh of heavy grief , for they believed that their 
ruleis countenanced all this wTong, that they could not resist the planter 
without being disloyal to the sovereign , and they shrunk instinctively from 
the very thought They had suffered much — They were prepared to 
suffer more They would have even laid down their lives latlier than raise 
one finger against constituted authority Their slanderers know this 
intimately, and it is this knowledge that supplies the gall and the venom 
of their invectives against Mr Grant If the Lieutenant Governor and 
his officers had not explained to the ryots their true position in respect 
to both the planter and the Government, if the huge he of v\ Inch they 
were the dupes and the deception of which they were the victims, had 
not been unravelled by authority, they would have gone on cultivating 
Indigo from year to year and from generation to generation despite every 
disadvantage, till from hard treatment and scanty sustenance then race 
had become extinct Their loyalty would have earned them thinugh 
eveiy phase of oppression wnth impunity to the oppressor and without 
danger to his minions But the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal w'as too 
generous and high-minded to lend even his passive support to a fraud 
Ihe ryot discovered however late that disloyalty and constitutional assertion 
of right were distinct and antagonistic terms , — that lesistance to the 
planter did not necessarily involve resistance to government , — that on the 
contiary the government was interested in the prosperity of the subject and 
die confusion of evil-doers They may be of the dominant class, but still 
they w ere evnl-doers, w ho systematically defied the law' and tyrannized over 
the weak and the ignoiant A reaction was inevitable and the bubble of 
half a century, burst w ith a terrific explosion ' 

We do not sympathise with the suffereis They fully deseived their 
doom They affected to look down upon signs and omens They had 
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long ago defied justice and good faith They whose countrymen had 
snapped the bonds of the African slave endeavoured in an age emphatically 
devoted to progress, to rn'et mo»-e firmly those of the Hindoo freeman 
But the hour of retribution had come The God of Providence inteifered 
Ruin ovei-took tlie inflictors of ruin The factories were closed Indigo 
ceased to exist Right triumphed over oppressive might The laws of 
heaven were vindicated But the laws of man aie being foiged to subveit 
the laws of heaven Accursed be the infamous legislation which seeks to 
reduce Arcadia to a plague spot. 
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[Reprinted from Mookcrjce’s Maga/ine, April i86i ] 

The Civil Finance, the Punlchn. Coolie Commission, is s,iul 
to have nearlv concluded its labo’s, and the public is naturally anxious 
to Icnow what the Commissioners with their very expensive Secretary 
have done in return for their salaries ' We have had occasionally let 
our upon Lis g\ 'V'pcya.e o' <^oijie very umpue and highly entertaining 
propositions for the reduction of Ovjl expenditure It is not our 
fault if in the absence of more extensne inlormation we endeavour 
to make the most of these fragmentary curiosities We premise this 
because it is possible the Commissioners have hit upon some real 
improvements the nature of which has been studiously kept away from 
the public—though we fail to observe either rhyme or reason for such 
fastidious mystification, seeing that the public possess a cardinal right 
to sit in judgment over recommendations winch must aflcct them 
more immediately than any Government minister^ or .dictator Pnit 
the outside barbarians have always stood m the relation of an e^o sore 
to the Indian bureaucracy We must not therefore fall foul of one 
unfortunate Department for perhaps following out the strict letter of 
its instructions in accordance with the prevailing creed W e onlv 
regret that the system leaves us but the ungrateful task of hashing and 
slashing notwithstanding the existence in us of a devout and veri 
charitable wish to pour balm and butter in an equal proportion of 
benevolence against malevolence. Indeed if we could conscientious!} 
do it we would rather back up than thwart the Commissioners, wdiose 
mission and ours are identical, viz , the exposure of abuse, its pursuit 
and eradication But the Commission has deceived us It has failed, 
grossly failed, as far as can be judged from data up to this moment 
m our possession, m fulfilling the expectations formed of it We do 
not write in the spirit of contention, but in all sincerity of disappoint- 
ment and grief, when we say that the commission has attempted to 
move Athos by a crow-bar, and that in its inability to perform the feat 
it has struck away heedlessly and at random at the huge excrescence, 
parading the splinters and the shavings thus obtained as trophies of 
its power and heroism ' Men who set themselves up as reformers 
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must indeed be differently constituted from ordinary men. Their 
heads must be high above their shoulders, their vision clear and far- 
seeing They must on no account handle tlie microscope lest their 
minds should be so full of insects and creeping worms that when they 
come to gaze upon the stars they should be dazzled and blinded by 
the great transition Indeed we question whether the successful 
entomologist can evei be a successful astionomer The conditions of 
mind that influence a choice of the two occupations are so radically 
different that an affirmative hypothesis will scarcely be true If any 
doubts still exist, the Civil Finance Commission will supply stunning 
evidence of the conflict between microscopic and broad and full- 
proportioned statesmanship 

And firstly as regards the Punkha coolies — chef d oiuvt e oi the 
Commission, that one great culmination of intelligence and wisdom wdiich 
IS destined to diffuse the glories of the indefatigable trio and transmit 
their names to future generations of keranies like that of Howard amongst 
the jail birds or of Wilbei force amongst the slaves > It is said that upw'ards 
of 5 lacs of Rupees ha\e been saved by retrenching the customary allow- 
ance of wind ' Are the Commissioners sure that they have made that 
absolutely That is to sa)', has the reduction in the number of Punkha 
coolies resulted in no reduction of the quantity of work done by the aid 
how'ever distant and external of those necessary adjuncts to a crowded 
office We predicate the contrary Punkha-pullers are but men , they are 
not machines so that you only turned the spring and the hand advanced 
and retreated wuth mathematical accuracy for a given number of hours 
If by any stroke of financiering they could be transmuted into iron and 
steam, then indeed w^ould the name of Mr Hugh D Sandeman be held 
as that of a modern Prometheus But until that miracle is accomplished 
and human beings continue to exist only in the components of flesh, blood, 
bones and sinew's, we must claim the forbearance of the commission to 
our hesitating to acknowdedge the genuineness of a saving wdiich aggrandizes 
a spurious economy at the expense of a masked extravagance The Com- 
missioners have not been able to prove that Punkhas are superfluities 
in Bengal If they had done that, by a reference to their individual 
capacities for abiding m a furnace, they would indeed have established 
some title to credence on the subject of their reform , and the Govern- 
ment might have collected a rich harvest by the exhibition of the fire-eaters 
at the Towm Hall or in Professor Risley’s saloon But the charitable 
gentlemen who have made those learned disquisitions in the science of heat 
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as it affects the Bengallec anatomy, are accustomefl to prosecute their 
researches under the genial innuencc of no end of fnngcs and PunUia 
\Yheels That huge body of Mr IT D Sandeman o\crnouing ^\lth 
perspiration and melting away h\ inches under the ac Hon of a burning sun, 
would scarcely suppl> thinking material to c\cn that diminutiM brain whuh 
can digest only peon’s wages, if the Punkha were not MhemeiitU ro(king 
over head under a spirited fiie of paperweights and erasers to aid and 
sustain his gasping mind But the new broom in the ( ml \uditor’s office 
IS forsooth an English broom and entitled to all the ffimforts and jirm 
leges of Magna Charta which undoubtedly contains i f lausi ngarding 
Punkhas immediately below that which sanctions imjninit) for tin inurdi r 
of a nigger Indeed we know not whether to laugh at or rt-'dil tin' 
stupidity which pioposed to denj Bengalee clerks the indulgence of a 
Punkha because the Bengalee docs not require a Punkli i to keep him (ool 
at home The premisses aie aswiongas the conclusion is mem and 
infamous If e\eiy Bengallec docs not sport a Punkha the nation 
at least in such a comfortable undress at home as not to be at all incom- 
moded by the wmit of a ventilator ^'hclr dress defies the action of heat, for 
the bare body unfettered by those torments of Euiopean life — the shirt and the 
neck-tie, the pantaloons and the dress coat, is neser in w.uit of a cooling 
breeze But wall the Bengallec be allowed to carry his singular prnilcgcs 
to a public office where straight lacing is a fundamental condition of 
gentility ? We should think not Even the head dress is not iiermittcd a 
leave of absence by squeamish little men in authorit} who jicrsist in 
matching shoeless feet to an exuberant muslin-folded apex * Admitting 
even that a nigger has no claim to a Punkha absolutelv, what are the gams 
of the argument? Will the state benefit by the discoiery^ Any tyro 
w'ho has had caned into his head the lesson mvoh ed m the phenomenon 
of the connection between mind and body will tell the Finance Commis- 
sioners that the mind w^orking w ithin a furnace must of necessity exhibit 
less energy and power than the mind w orking m a cool comfortable place 
The Civil Auditor does doubtless understand the philosophy of figures , 
otherwise he could not have found Ins way to a Finance Committee 
Supposing five assistants drawing between themsehes the sum of Rs 500 
as remuneration for 780 horns’ work in the month were placed m a hot 
room wuthout any contiivance by w'liich they could be kept cool Exery 
one of them wmuld be tempted to snatch up the nearest half sheet and 
fan himself lustily for at least half an hour in every six, making an aggregate 
wastage of 65 hours m the month An hour’s value being represented 
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by 10 annas, the loss to Government will be Rupees 40 pei minute, 01 
Rs 32 in excess of the pay of a Punkha coolie and a leheving coolie ' 
We vill not support the calculation by a commentaiy Aiithmetic is more 
potent than eithei logic or prosody Figuies aie inesistible 

Another notable scheme of the Commissioners was to send away all its 
highly paid Judges from the Small Cause Couit and fill the benches with 
Moonsiffs They might as well have sent adiift the Governor Genet al and 
given over Council Chamber to a Committee of Registiais fiom the Public 
offices ' The latter would be as grand an improvement as the foimer and 
Its financial result infinitely more advantageous As to feasibility, that is 
no part of the Commissioncis’ look out They seem to be absolved from 
all responsibility that way, otheiwise then lecommendations would undoubt- 
edly have courted common sense and leason 

The Education Department — that bete noite of all Indian Fmancieis — 
has supplied rich chopping materials to the Commission The gentleman 
w'ho characterised every Bengallee as a rebel at heart, wsis morally and 
politically bound to cut aw'ay all support from under the feet of the quasi 
malcontents Education certainly is no part of the scheme of a politician 
W'ho hopes to keep subject millions m oidei by 1 educing them to bestiality 
Accordingly w'e have a humane lecommendation for the abolition of the 
Kishnaghur and Civil Engineering Colleges, the elimination of this school 
and that and other equally Vandalic suggestions for the suppression of 
know'ledge It is true these suggestions like most of the other suggestions 
made by the Commission are never destined to be practically w'oiked out, 
their place rigidly being in some obscuie back shelf of a dusky record room, yet 
IS it not painful to be insulted by a body who fatten upon youi money and yet 
deny j ou rational existence, who make abundant use of their opportunities to 
throw' us back upon the dark ages and smother the ray that is faintly struggling 
Its w'ay into the native mmd^ We could tolerate eveiy absurdit) and 
condone eveiy impertinence but this Our consolation is that the nation 
has thoroughly loused itself to independent action and might w'ell afford to 
laugh in the faces of all its enemies and obstiuctnes 
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[Reprinted from MuUcrjct’s Miga/ine, April i86ij 
That unfoitunatc section of the human fannl) whose lot is «asi m ilic 

lobbies and in the landing places of the great and tlie iiighl) iihcid. who 
wear out CMstence in the constant endcat our to create inlere-i, the sole 

business of whose life seems to be to elaboiale petitions and com ilute 
chupiassies, deserves a photograph in these pages 1 lie re ider of Rodi ru k 
Random IS familiar with the English phase of the diseisc which reduces 
a rational being to the condition of a place hunter t tall it a disease 
because it falls within the categor) of human ills and afilu Is Us \ietim as 
virulently as even msanit) It paralyses the strongest intellects rendering 
them nervous and palpitating, the mere thralls of a pission In the course 
of our enquiries wo have stumbled upon facts which .11 c perfect metiph)' 
sical pu7des Not Rory himself, so learned in his own sphere can siqipl) 
the wdiys and the w'heiefores of the formula b} which his darkei brethren 
work out their destinit) 

We do not set up as the annalists of place hunting Indeed we base 
not the stamina for such a task, how eser interesting its completion might 
be to the world about the offices AVe merely undertake to give .1 strag- 
gling account of the idiosyncrasies with which we ha\e come into contaet 
m the course of our investigations into social anomalies And firsti) tlieie 
IS the Cutcherry Omedwar That tall attenuated, haggard speeimen of 
humanity, with a turban as liuge as a basket and an enoniuuis leecl stuck 
behind his ear He haunts the amlah like a ghost Is almost ubiquitous 
Now filling the crowrd before the Magistiate, now besetting the bungalow 
of the Collectorate, and anon swelling the hubbub around the Pnncip.d 
Sudder Ameen He daily perambulates every place where there is even 
the most distant prospect of an opening His patience is ama/uig We 
have seen our friend Ram Roy use up early m the morning from jieihaps a 
sleepless bed He had been told in a confidential whispei from I'ev Singh 
chuprassie who had doubtless received his oTVn price for the informa- 
tion— that an anonymous complaint had been filed against the nmkul navish 
for corrupt and fraudulent piactices Of course the man was guilt) Ram 
Roy knew from first to last how matters would end Why Sii, the nuckuk 
nnvish had bought gardens and Company’s papers and celebrated the 
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Doorgah Poojah m style Where could all this money have come from 
except from the pockets of litigating unfoitunates ? Now the murder v as 
out and Ram Roy, having already made sure of the vacancy was 
puzzled how to get at it The poor man had tossed and tumbled in 
bed the whole of the previous night weighing probability against 
probability and means against means His fifth cousin’s father-in-law’s 
nephew was the school fellow of the Magistrate’s fourth writer He 
had casually heard the circumstance mentioned by a brother Omed- 
war and he hastened to make good use of the knowledge What a 
mine of wealth is an efficient Intelligence Department ' Theie was one 
step in the ladder to preferment A most important point was gained 
Ram Roy was in ecstasies The prize was alieady wuthin his grasp He 
told the dear partner of his miseries “ Cheer up huss}^, for I am at last in 
luck’s w ay Here he entered into an elaborate exposition of his hopes 
and his prospects, hov the situation was one just suited to his tastes and 
his capacities, how' a former incumbent had retired from office a millionaire, 
how the present incumbent had, during his short tenure of the office 
bought gardens and Company’s papers and w'as yearly celebrating the 
Doorgah Poojah wnth great pomp and feasting The simple woman was 
dazzled and bewuldered wntli this catalogue of riches But her imagination 
having been hitherto fed only upon bian, her visions w'andered amongst 
unromantic rice bags and stenchy fish, an unlimited allowance of the latter 
constituting the summnm bonuvi of human happiness in the eyes of a being 
who had vegetated, from the moment she learnt to masticate to the present 
time, upon green heibs with an occasional slice of a mouldy potato As 
we have already said. Ram Roy was up with the dawm He had risen 
three oi four times befoie, but was diiven to his lestless bed by the gloom 
of the still unbroken night How he cursed the sun for a laggaid and as 
bearing a special enmity tow ards him and Ins' But the golden luminai> 
did at last make his appearance and oui anxious friend hastily huddled 
on his clothes scarcely stopping to adjust the seams and the rents w Inch 
disfigured them, and sallied forth upon Ins hopeful mission His wife had 
taken the precaution to tie a sacied flower to one end of his dress, binding 
luck fast and fiim thereby But the 0?ned-iua7 is always a step-son of the 
fickle goddess w horn the crone delights to harry and w orry w ith w orse than 
even a step-mother’s hate Ram Roy had just crossed his threshold after 
bowing and praying round and round towards every point of the compass 
mv oking that success w hich alas ' had mocked him hitheito with a grin 
and a horse laugh, when lo ' whom should he encounter but a filthj Dhohee 
^rith his filthier bag 1 God of Omedivafs! w hat a disaster ' The poor man 
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shaded his eyes with his skinii) palm But the rLima had ahead) photo 
graphed the hapless \ision Ihcrc he ^\as, that V/ioInt, sludding a pe-,ti 
lence around him, drying up all the spting. of amhuion and hope and 
coveiing the most brilliant prospects of life as with an undu laker’s pall 
Ram Roy stood aghast If a ghost had crossed his path he \sould not 
have looked more ghosl-like The dream of the last liftet n hours uas 
rudely broken He muttered a i)ra)ei, oi it ma> In, a (virsi ' and slowl) 
retraced his steps towards his lunel 1 here uas no use tr> mu for tin 

place Hisstais were against him In the igoii) of the nioiiu nl he 
grasped an almanac and mcehanieall) turned o\er Us mjslu paui ^ Halt 
in hope and half in bitterness of heart he i>ioeetded to esannne Ins for 
tune It uas the month of Ma) Could he trust his ( )t s ' lit rubbed 
those organs caiefully, and again pored o%er the aslrologual ruord It 
could not decene him Joj filled anon that \isage which onl> rKeiitl) v as 
cast down in gloom llis thin lips were wretlhcd in sihiUn 1 he erst 
drooping mustache shot up like a fo\’s lad 1 he .istrolog) prouiiMd 
success, and Ram Roy could now fcarlessl) ( neounler .t Reuimeut of 
Dhobees and an army of chirping li/mds' Our hero sallied forth afresh 
hke a knight fiom the feet of his lad>-lo\c All Ins fornur lire had 
returned and hope bubbled up to his thioat He flew rather linn walked 
If it had not been too early foi horse or \ehielc he would assuredly hate 
been run over He had unconsciously achiet ed a pei ipalelu feat clcarmu 
five miles in less than halfan-hour ( I'lie inlelligt. nl leader should Uike 
note that the ivings of mythology arc not the evdusue properly of the 
ardent lovei The ardent place-hunter has an equal title to the fe ilher) 
accelerators) At least Ram Roy had dashed thiough lIic monopoh if any 
such existed He w'as a thorough Peehtc in that rcqicct In the prosecu- 
tion of his object he respected neithei law noi usage It was siiftieienl 
for him to knoiv that interest m such a qiiartei was essentiall) nece-,sai) 
to the success of his petition, and interest he would endeaiour to make 
inspite of all the laws of matter and of mind Ihe nngistrates foiiith 

clerk’s school fellow^’s uncle’s bon-m-law was yet m bed when the Omed- 
war’s loud double knock roused all the paiiah dogs m the neighbourhood 

and brought the shrill maid of all w^ork to the door m the lull clatter of 
female volubility “Who aie you to sir, what are you, sir, have people 
nothing else to do but to answ'er impeitinent knocks^ Why the man 
must be either mad or drunk > All the house is asleep, su, and what can 
you w^ant at such an early hour Ram Roy was too old an Omedwa? to 
be daunted by a shrew He had bulbed a whole file of Fouzdary chuprassies 
in his day m order to get at a much more formidable personage than the 
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magistrate’s fourth clerk’s school fellow’s uncle’s son-in-law, and he again 
his fifth cousin He had a right to command m the house The maid of 
all work was duly furnished with the genealogical tiee, supplemented by 
the right to command The former might have softened matters, but the 
latter was a lighted brand The beldame ignited with the force and 
instantaneity of a decayed old stick that she was She had command in the 
house for the last forty yeais, venting her temper on all the big men and 
little children and ruling the dames and the young ladies with — ^not a rod, 
but a tongue, of non She may be evcused therefore if she was as jealous 
as a C/ar, and if she flew' at her rival wuth the hate of an Elizabeth 
oi a Maiia Theiesa This time Ram Roy was staggered He never had 
crossed such a she-beai in the whole round of his evperiences, and that 
was almost as extensive as Cook’s lound round the world The file of 
Fouzdary chupiassies was but a flock of lambs compared to this tigress 
The Omcdwai’s wats w'ere at a stand still His presence of mind utterly 
failed him He had once been severely mauled by a drunken constable 
w'ho mistook him for a thieving vagrant But even on that trying occasion 
he had sufficient animation left to use his legs effectively, scampering away 
across trees and thoin bushes and over drams and acclivities till he had 
interposed a goodly distance between the range of the blow s and his ow n 
precious anatomy But now his senses failed him entirely He could not 
even run He would have undoubtedly sunk upon the ground w'here he 
stood if lescuc had not timely arrived in the peison of his dear fifth 
cousin, who distuibed fiom a sw'eet morning nap by the tumult of the 
woidj stiife and lecognizing the shaip treble of his formidable maid, had 
run downstairs w ith the hot haste of a sporting gentleman whose fiercest 
hound had snapped his chain and was about making a feast on the throat 
of the fii St visitor without permission asked or obtained The old man 
saw at a glance how matteis stood He interposed the whole weight of 
hisauthoiit) to save his iclative and succeeded in carrjing him off with 
the utmost difficult ^^’’e reserve Ram Rov’s fate for our next issue 
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[Reprinted from Mukerjee’s .Magazine, May i86i] 

How man) of our readers possess tint luxury of the rich and that 
paradise of the poor, a garden How main of them are accustomed to 

whirl into their suburban pleasure grounds of a bright summer etcning as 
die sun recedes into the horizon and the dust of Calcutta rises cvi j/iasst to 
bid good b\e to the retiring luminari How many go there to wander 
about in laoant lisdessness or at best admire the beaut> of the clouds 
We inll not from sheer chantx mention the other uses which are made of a 
garden bx the ^ oung and the thoughtless Suftiee it to sa\ that our coun- 
try men as a bod^ idolise gardens, though the\ as collectneh do not under- 
stand wlnt a garden means. what are the requisites to good gardening, 
wherein lies the ciijoiment of a garden, whv a garden is a luvur) and how 
It can be com erted into a paradise And >et if we read histor) and our 
ancient literature aright there is nothing m our constitution or our ante- 
cedents that disqualifies us for tasteful and successful gardening The 
garden of India has emploxed the enthusiastic poetry of the best Sansknt 
waters and there is not an epic or a drama m the language m which a 
garden or the wilderness does not occup) an important scene Sacontola 
IS discoxered b) Raja Duswanta whilst watering her flower plants 
Rutnaxali encounters the King of Oojem for the first time in a garden 
Charoo Dutta proceeds to many Vusantsena in a garden Sita is imprison- 
ed b) Rax ana m a forest, and theloxes of Krishna and Radhica are 
ludiciousb placed in the grox es of Brindabun Thus the most beautiful 
poetiy of our countrx wanders amidst gorgeous natural scenerj impressing 
exerx plant and exerx flower w-th the sanctit) of the sublimest thought and 
the chastest imagination The local peculiarities of our position, the 
fertihtx of the Indian soil and the xariet} of its xegetable products render 
gardening a pleasure and not a task It is a task nowliere, jet it is 
attended wath labor and difficult) in climes where the hand of nature is not 
so beautiful as in our own Fanej the English gardener reanng the most 
ordinarj fruits and xegetables in hot houses and under hand glasses For 
exerx shoxel of soil the market gardener of London is compelled to buy 
an almost equal quantity of manure, cart it and dig it in In Bengal 
manures are accounted generallj as heterodox, the xirgm soil bemg looked 
to exclusixelj for exerj agricultural sine qua non And as to digging and 
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diamuig the Bengalee plough meiely sciatches the earth with the aid of a 
pail of half-fed bullocks impressed fiom the nearest pastuie, and a few 
shallow indentures suffice to cany off as much water as mateiially incom- 
modes the gro^^th of crops If an English treatise on gardening weie put 
into the hands of a natu e mallee and minutely explained to him, the 
odds are he will laugh in youi very face and enteitain giave doubts as to 
your sanity His forefathers nevei had even the most distant knowledge 
of the systems of London, or Abercrombie, of Paxton or of Price, and 
yet they grew as good drumhead cabbages as even giaced a horticultuial 
show The argument is unansweiable, at least to the mind of the rustic 
IVhately, and he struts away like jesting Pilate without waiting foi youi 
reply Herein lies the great fiist cause why our style of gardening has 
remained stereotyped since the days of that standing chronological referee, 
the oldest inhabitant You cannot get over the bugbear prescription, 
Youi own servants defy you If jmu want to make any improvements 
sure enough a cocoanut tree stands m your way and you aie authoritatively 
told by ever)? man, woman and child who gets the faintest inkling into 
your intentions that the destruction of one such tiee bungs down upon 
youi head as much sin as the murder of half a dozen brahmins ' Of 
course you get terribly frightened, moie especially as the text is fearfully 
illustrated by the histones of men who had lost all their children vithm 
thiee daj's of having committed such a sacrilegious act and you abandon 
youi plan with moie haste than you adopted it The cocoanut tree 
llouiishes through the v?ery loof of your sitting room and you dare not 
harm one fibre of its stalvart body The same obstructiveness defeats 
)ou eveiy where till you are content to let thmgs take their own couise. 
This means every barbaiism in taste and science — groups of overgrown 
fruit-trees which beat no ftuits, flovei plants on which the centipede weaves 
its interminable net, greens and v?egetables which even cattle ivull not touch, 
thorns and brambles, long grass and no end of rubbish The garden 
becomes an eye-soie and a deformity Instead of affording a rich sensual 
and intellectual treat it pains and oppresses, disgusts and outrages the eye 
of taste All our previous ideas of rural beauty are roughly upset The 
landscape is one mass of incongruity Your first impulse is to snatch up 
an axe and enact the grand leveller But } our tormentor the orthodox 
gardener is close at your heels to thvart and bully you out of your generous 
purpose You must combat a huge mass of inertia in order to succeed. 
No dependance can be placed upon the Malee With him every thing has 
a to-moi low inconveniently tacked to it Why has not the soil been dug 
up? Waiting for the rams is the glib repl) Wh) have not the walks 
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and the borders been kept clean and fice from stragglin" \egetalu)n’ 
Waiting for the cold weather’ Why is that rose bush run o\er with 
spider’s webs? You cannot wage war against spiders certainly* ibery 
neglect has its reason the value of w'hich if j’ou attempted to sift )ou will 
probably have to do } our gardening youi self Again c\ery natne malice 
IS not only a fool but a thief The audacit) of the class surpasses c\er\ 
known type of thieving Your implements and jour fuinilures disappear 
within a w'eek from the date of their being supplied — and as to seeds, ihc) 
never germinate — at least in your garden You may have paid eight rupees 
for a packet warranted fresh The Sahibs are the greatest cheats in the 
world ’ Of course your mallee is a saint ' Tlie incidents of Suburban 
gardening w^ould indeed fill a \olume, 'khe annoyance and \e\ation 
are really insupportable We have attempted to gne only a shadowy 
sketch of the most important draw'backs to amateur horticulture Y’e 
have purposely omitted the woid floiiculture For that is allogelhei 
a myth in and about Calcutta All the floriculture which the natne mallee 
understands is represented by the Marigold, which grows wild in Bengal, 
and a few of the country species Beyond them nothing will germinate 
except on the grounds of the nursery gardeners who live by their laboi 
and do not therefore fail But in a Baboo’s garden where the wages come 
regularly and the Bungalow' is cool and the cocoanuts are abundant, wliat 
can be more agreeable than the bubble bubble and sleep ' We could in 
very desperation of wrath w'lsh the w'hole race of malhes to be proscribed, 
put out of the pail of law', something like the way m which Mr Beadon 
proposes to deal w'lth the Indigo ryots, so that full latitude may remain to us 
of fining and flogging and killing too — if need w ere foi the sake of an 
example — in order to radically alter our system of gardening and make a 
clean sw'eep of the present abuses Until such a course is open to us w'C 
fear no amount of essay writing w'tll better our condition and drive away 
ugliness from our parterres and our pleasure grounds We ought cei tainly 
however to try the effect of combination and decision befoie we finallj' 
give up all for lost Paradise may yet be regained by storm ' 
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[Reprinted from Mookerjee’s Magazine, May, l86i ] 

Anglo-Indian energy is needlessly exhausting itself m crack peti- 
tions and rancorous leading articles We are sorry for this wastage 
because the steam would have been seiviceable elsewhere. It would 
have been serviceable if directed to the growth of cotton or the reform 
of the Indigo system It would have been serviceable even if let into 
the Debating Club of the Dalhousie Institute As it is, coal poker and 
stoker are lamentably abused producing mischief or manufacturing 
ridicule Truly has it been said that real nobility courts that which 
sends the parvenu to an ” Real nobility shrinks only from 

what IS substantively base and inconsistent with good taste Parvenu 
falls down in a sv\ oon at every shadow of disrespectabihty A guilty 
alaim overspreads the face of the vulgar man when his feathers are 
even remotely threatened. Real nobility thinks nothing of walking 
the streets for business or for exercise Paivenu cannot step into the 
next house without the help of a flaunting equipage and gorgeous foot- 
men Real nobility is satisfied with a grey coat and a plain hat 
Paivenu must be embedded in silks and brocade and rigged out in all 
the latest imports of lace and ribbon Real nobility is dumb on the 
subject of his ancestor though he may be a Suffolk or a Leicester 
Parvenu omits no opportunity of parading all the stars of the peerage 
on his genealogical tree and impressing every Dane and Norseman of 
note from the time of King Alfred downwards for the good of his 
pedigree We have been led to these sage reflections by a perusal of 
the curious ellusions of leading journalists and their constant readers 
on the subject of the so-called Black Act One little man ivho has a 
press at his command and is therefore in a position to publish every 
outrageous conceit that troubles him, in an oracular way mounts his 
high stool and indulges in a vehement rhapsody on’llie immaculacy of 
klagna Charta, the divine right of conquerors, Saxon blood and 
Norman blood, as contradistinguished from heathen blood, and a great 
deal other of what sensible men term nonsense but which takes 
precedence of the gospel amongst the magnates of Cossitollah and 
Tank Square The cry is taken up by another great leader of public 
opinion who is if possible a more thorough professor of Magna Charta, 
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a purer Sa\on cum Nonnan, with whom llu clnm'’ iieIiI "f ' ros 

IS an intuition and who o\ci and abovf all tin ' and mn.nrou-. niii< i 
evcellences is an infallible .uilhont) on tin subjt ( t of lluuioo nior.dUv 
— who has studied c\cr\ natm fiorn the aloimlains to iht Lap* , in 
pccted every cutcherry in Bengtil, I’chai and Ons'’ i and mad' tie 
important discovery that a fJengalcc is bundh of all tie Miisdi- 

nounced in the ten commandments lie would jiiobabh li!\f suepe-^t'd 
(if blasphemy W'erc not involved in the cliininaiion') that lie t* n fom 
mandments should in this age of sliort woriK be .ibbitv iat< fl uU*' 
“ 1 hou shall not be a Bcngallcc ' ” Ceittiinl) if tlu 1) — i htul •'at oa 
the shoulders of one of out amiable critics tlic comm<uidim‘nt-> would 
have taken some such foim to the no small lebct ol Magu.i Lhaiia .uel 
Indigo But as matters actually stand buiii incur immiie nv risk at tie 
hands of true Christianity and ical Fngbsh iderts \V< dc<id<<ilv 
have passed that stage at wdiich class legislation is lolcuible I le 
interests involved in an equal and impailial disiubuiiou ot ju^tui u« 
gigantic and the Imperial Gorcmmenl Ciinnoi consistcntK with its 
position and its pohc} neglect them j\i the ho<ui of that terw rnimnl 
aie men who may be said to have identified llKinsc'hes with pine iplcs 
which tend tow'ards the millennuim 1 hey <ire statesmen and men of 
rank who cannot stoop to become the tools ol a clique 1 he dictum 
has gone forth that what is good foi England must be good also for 
India On that strong basis the whole fabric ol Indian ttov’ernment is 
being rebuilt and consolidated. England is the great model at whicli 
India IS now working Our taxes have become English, our olhees an 
becoming English, our laws are English, our couris will ere long be 
English They are already so in their principle How foolish then 
IS the prayer that the thoroughly English doctrine of the equalitv ol 
every subject befoie the law' might be abandoned to humour a piejuduc 
and uphold Vanity Fair ' For if closely weighed and tested it will b( 
discovered that the cry of the Black Act is an essentially paivcnu ci\ 
raised in defence of the featheis ' It is one ui Mrs iurnbuU’s ^Uadachc’ 
manifestations, to be put down only by an uncompromising exercise of 
decision and sound sense No henpecked composition will meet tlu 
case It will only aggravate the “ cfldcidic ” and extend it to all the 
other parts of the system And what is the Black \ct over wdiich om 
non-ofBcial European friends are skumishing ’ It it had been the old 
Act which proposed to give them over bodily into the hands of the boy 
magistracy there might have been some ground of discontent in the 
manifest danger to life and limb involved in the conveyance However 
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much \vc could ha\e wished to stand upon an equal giound with the 
Anglo Sa\on in the relationships of cnminal life, we would have still 
respected the endea\our to avoid a jurisdiction which adopted strange 
contrivances for detei mining truth, which ignored the value of e\idcnce 
trusted to a rallle, decided suits after a snoo/c and adjudged decrees 
and dismissals on alternate cases on the hie without the mconvenienct 
of having to listen to them We would have e\en justified the attempt 
to lepel such a jurisdiction until matteis alteied and justice ceased to 
be a letter} But wdiat is the subsianie of the jnesent complaint 
What is the gravamen of the charge which our shjipcry fine gentlemen 
have urged against the Legis!ati\ e Council in general and Sir Battle 
Frere in particulai What is the voy lilack Act in regard to w'hich 
our w'hitc cousins are getting so black in the face ■' A strangei w’ould 
pronounce it a simple case of beggars upon horseback ' It is assured!} 
no other Oui wuld ft lends have been made so much of as the deve- 
lopers of the resources of India, the sa\ lours of the Fmpire and the 
pioneers of civilization that the} h,i\c actualiv w’orked themselves up 
to the belief that they should be the Brahmins of creation ’lecognizing a 
higher law and endow'ed with pinileges w Inch no profane Judge or 
Jurist might heedlessly approach the law' as it stands the} cannot 
be tried for a criminal olTcnce by the oiheer wdio tries a black native 
By the law as it wall stand they must not be even committed by a 
justice of the Peace ' The fear is tiiat by some fieak of iortuiie a black 
native might be pitchforked into that honoiable ofiice The last is 
decidedly a condition of Magna Charta run mad There is no present 
prospect of many natives rising to the dignity of Justices of the Peace 
But It IS apprehended the Goveinment might in some geneious ht let in 
a host of them and then Magna Chaita wull be tiied and committed by 
a heathen ' Oh the torture of the thought ' Death itsf^lf w'ere a bliss 
compared to such a fearful degradation Henry Tones the son of a 
jjloughman m Surrey and the nephew' of the boots of a conspicuous 
hotel in the old country, who has muideied deliberately Buvoo Syce 
must not be even committed foi trial in the Supreme Court where he is 
sure to hnd an actn e sympathy and a ready acquittal, by a descendant 
of a Rajah w'hom poveity has driven to a thankless Deputy Magistracy 
No, the higher blood rebels against such a sacrilege and the Imperial 
Government whose principal support is the Land Revenue must insult 
the population at large by making a paiiah distinction in its legisla- 
tion An honorable man must feel indignant at a cry in which a low 
prejudice and an excessive vanity aie piedominant, which takes ground 
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upon no real gricvanc c but is meant only to t onv( \ an m.uU to tlr 
entire class of cdutaterl natives No danger to life m lirnh is mi na< ed 
by the harmless power of committal ! he Supr^mv Comt v aide ' 
with a jealous eye the prn ileges and the < oinforts of mm th' 1' ur()p''an 
malefactor Yet Anglo-Saxon digmtv is < omiiromis''d bv tiu lav's 
refusal to qualify a Justice of the Pcaci In a t iste piehv ' A Jif-fu/ of 
the Peace is undoubtcdlv a Justue of tlv Pea" v. li( thei )u v * ir^ tight 
bieeches or a flowing pyjamah —whether ht delights in .i smooth fan 
bkm or IS coated in deep black — wdicllifr he sports a long b'^aro or n a 
devoted friend of the barbar I he ivtern.ils of a imn h.irdly i oin 
pensate foi the want of a miiid within and wr aie sorrv that .i ( onmiu- 
nity distinguished by great good sense in matteis involving the dath 
concerns of life should so far forget their real interest .is to slid out for 
color and pedigree in the judicial hieiarcln in supcr>-ession of v orth 
and intellect If a native should be so c \tr.iordinarilv gillcd :>< to 
make a first rate judge vvh> sliould not his talents be made me of just 
as well as if he was a Luropean lie vv ill .issuredl> bring a kf tner 
head and a more careful hand to his work Witness the amount of 
civil suits disposed of by native MoonsiITs and Suddur \rnccns 1 heir 
decisions are generally confirmed on appeal and the proportion rev cord 
IS so slight that it cannot logicall} be said to furnish anv data foi 
complaint or dissatisfaction It is a false objection that a native 
Justice of the Peace will from the instincts of liis caste endamagf 
wilfully the case of a European suitor I hej, that urge Mie objection 
are vvdfully blind to one important fact 4 he native dreads <i rebuke 
from superior aulhonty much more than loss of aiipointmcnt lie 
knows the insecurity of his position He fee Is that he must work uji 
his way to public confidence He is not a heaven-born— nor is he the 
half-brother or cousin of a heaven-born His laches w ill meet w ith 
scant excuse, and he is therefore compelled to tread lus ground 
cautiously and with baited breath He knows further that a v lolcnl 


and sensitive Press will pounce upon him the moment he wronged a 
European by even a mistake of the judgment All his eyes aie open 
lest he should make such a mistake and the smallest items of ev idence 
are carefully analysed before a judicial opinion is framed and put upon 
record From such a state of things the European has more benefit 
to expect than evil to apprehend He can calculate upon more tlian 
an impartial investigation, for excessive caution not to err often leads 
to much error on the safe side. Even if the error were all the other 
w'ay, IS not the Argis of the Supreme Court always at the service of 
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our white friend to extricate him from e\er} difficulty’ And wlien 
the judge dons the black cap and pronounces in solemn measure and 
with tearful eyes the extreme sentence of the law, is not Anglo-Saxonia 
read} with a memorial numcrousl} signed to cheat the gallows of its 
prize and return a scoundrel tn sociel\ ^ What then is the meaning 
of the Black Act cr\ ’ Tustire is ahead} at the wall Wh} crucify her 
with worse than Tewish spite' 
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which they had fortified themselve'^ They could not leave it un- 
answered Their vindication has been published m the shape of a 
couple of ai tides in the Times of the vernacular press Apparent is 
their meanness in publishing it at all if they could not get it published 
in the English But necessity has no la w^ Repulsed by the daggers 
drawn attitude of the English papers, they were obliged to fall upon 
the generosity of the nigger That hospitable gentleman chivalrously 
extended his protection to the suppliant foreigner Under these cir- 
cumstances, in pity for the Commission we suggest to them the consola- 
tion of reflecting that as the attack proceeded from a native quarter 
so may the defence, without greatly militating against rhyme or 
rpason, be entrusted to, for want of a better, a native pleader. The 
Commission are not so highly placed in the good opinion of the public 
as to be at all injured by the indifferent logic implied in the difference 
of the tongue m which the defence is made from that in which the 
attack was worded 

We have not the slightest doubt whatever that the two articles to 
which we have alluded above are written under the direct inspiration 
of the Commission, if they are not a faithful translation of a paper 
written by some one of them The Bengalee writer speaks with the 
fullest authority Witness, for example, the tone of the following — 
“ We have summarized almost whatever has been effected by the Civil 
Finance Commission since they were entrusted with the reduction of 
expenditure ” Be it lemembered that as yet the local English papers 
have only diffidently published a few stray and occasional bits of infor- 
mation. The confidence of the vernacular paper would scarcely be 
expected of a semi-official organ, and we believe that that confidence 
IS m the present case very well-grounded 

If, however, this defence is all the Commission could put forth, 
their case is quite hopeless indeed, and justifies all we hav'^e urged 
against them The Commission think that a saving is feasible m 
Punkahs of 5 lacs, in Stationary 3, in Contingents (Bengal Presidenc)^ 
from 10 to 15, m the Education Department (Bengal) Rs 50,000, in the 
'Marine 20 lacs, in the Pegu and Martaban Police 3, and in the whole 
of the other items between 4 and 5 That is to say, if all the reductions 
of the Commission are sanctioned 171 toto by the Government, (not 
the most probable of probabilities >) the saving to the state will nearly 
reach the sum of 50 lift} lacs of rupees But Commissioners are notori- 
oiisl) and necessarily sanguine animals Therefore from their state- 
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(A Fragment*) 


[Reprinted from Mookerjee’s Magazine, June i86i ] 

A thundeibolt has fallen upon native society Hushed is eveiy voice 
and fixed is every eye The friend of the pooi and the mentoi of the iich, 
the spokesman, the patriot, the biave heart that defied danger and battled 
foremost in the strife of politics has been swept away like a vision from our 
aching eyes In the prime of his youth and the full splendour of his 
intellect, while yet the Indigo ijmt was bending before the sun and invoking 
blessings on the head of his deliverer, and the countiy from one end to the 
other was ringing with jubilee, the stroke of death fell heavily upon the 
land and its pride and its ornament disappeared in a cloud of glory Oui 
loss IS great We weie only just putting foith the buds and the blossoms 
of a healthy existence From the darkness of ages ue were only faintly 
emerging into light, gioping our uay thiough a choking mass of prejudices 
and struggling feebly though earnestly through obstruction and difficulty 
We had only recently learnt the v^alue of political liberty The heads of 
our people had banded together for the noble work of repiesentation — 
calm, sustained, and irresistible representation They assumed an attitude 
of dignified lemonstrance which the luler could not help lespecting 
Huiris Chunder Mookerjea was the soul of this movement He supplied 
the spirit, the energy, the breadth of view and the raciness of logic winch 
raised the British Indian Association to the position of a power in the state 
His earnest mind ■\^as incessantly at v\ork, digesting the past and probing 
the futuie Placed by fortune in a retired grade of life he ivorked up his 
\\a} to the topmost ranks of society which he ruled by the sheer force of 
his intellect He had established a dictatorship m the realm of thought to 
which the richest and the best did homage The life of such a man is un- 
doubtedly an interesting study and we proceed to sketch it in the hope that 
the biography might benefit those whose genius and ambition it is to follow 
in the footsteps of the deceased Hindoo Patriot ' 

Hums Chunder Mookerjea was born in the year 1S24 The second 
son of a koohn biahmin of slender means and many wnes he was reared in 
the house of his niothei’s maternal uncle The European reader w'lll find 
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It difficult to realise the natvne and sii^nilicance of tlu tie whu li hound --ui h 
widely distant iclatives, but the initiated in tlu unsterics oi /fW/// uill 
scarcely stop to maik the anomaly Of eouisc tlie u.uinu; u.is hmii( <1 to 
the supply of coaise iice and sucli \egetablus as ( mild he hid toi tlu asl 
mg The boaiding ^^as as cheap as possililc and the ediu ation « luapti - 
for It cost nothing An insignificant ullage school uhu h suhsi-,ted on tlu 
philanthropy of ccitain high ofllcials inipaited the ludiiiu nts of an Limlidi 
education to the man who at a maturei age wiole the Isiigh^-h 1 ingu ige v itli 
the fluency of a native and the sliength and \igor of a Lmcer'il) ni in \l 
school the piecocioiis infant ga\c pioimsc of the s[)len<lul man 1 lu le was 
not a subject m the cuiiieiilum which the joiith had not masleud to tlu 
extent at least of his tutoi’s capaeil) to teach him It is said that one oi 
his natue masteis stood m such an awkwaid diead of his piijurs < rui-. 
questionings that he was put to the sciious neecssii) ol i iiefulK piej»iring 
the lessons which he taught and e\eu then there were times in whu h the 
boy suggested a moic coi reel analysis of a diftieiilt passage than the m,in 
His spirit and encigy weie lemaikable A drunken sailoi luiiing insulted 
some stray lads of the school, Vlurns Chnnder hastily organized a hule 
legimeiit, aimed it with rulers, and at Us hc.id gate the enem\su(h.i 
seveie mauling that he was too glad to blow a reiieal M e cite these little 
incidents as illustrative of the Mgoi ol mmcl which (hslinguished the sulijeet 
of this memoii at an age at which natnc jouths aie lost amidst jiigeons and 
play We have alieady said that the pecuniary piosjicrts of Hums 
Chunder’s family w ere none of the brightest I he same cause that m ide 
him a chanty student of the Bhowanipoie Union School opeiatcd to foiee 
him into actne life befoie he had completed his eduealion 1 he c rj fo' 
biead at home w^as too piteous and uigent to be neglected bj, a young man 
of fine sensibility and stiong natuial feelings He deseited Ins seliool 
though he did not desert his books At that time a keieniship was haid to 
be obtained School distinctions and educational accomplishments weie 
iidiculed by stiff-necked Registiars who had slowly risen to foitunc by the 
help of neither A sputteiei of Shakespeare was eontcmptuously tieated 
by men wdro had never even heard the name of Shakespeaie except peiliaps 
as Sir Robert Shakespeaie the Resident The only passpoit to tlie oflieo 
was a letter of recommendation Hums Chunder was as poor m that 
commodity as he w^as m puise That w^as a great obstructn e to his hopes 
of prefeiment But money he must have, oi staive His position had 
become desperate His pen occasionally brought bun a ghtteiing lupee 
But petition wiitmg could not keep him above want It sometimes nevei- 
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iheless did him yeoman’s sen ice We lemembei an anecdote told by him- 
self as illustratue of his unhapp) position soon after lea\ mg school One 
unfoitiinate day all— all his supplies had been so exhausted that there i\as 
not a giain of rice m the house Dinnei undei the circumstances had 
become a seiious difficulty It was laining hard and fuiiously He could 
not e^en go out and moitgage a biass plate, and buy food He sat medi- 
tating with a hea\y he.irt on his glle^ous destin\ Vet he could not believe 
that the God of ProMdcnce would foi sake him His mind was intensely 
fixed on the gieat authoi of his being 1 he dooi opened and a strangei 
enteied his sitting loom Was that stiangei the dninit) in disguise come 
to rescue him from stai Nation? Possibl) It soon appeared how eier that 
he was the mookteai of a well-known Zemindar who wanted some Bengallee 
papers to be tianslated into decent English The fee ofleied N\as two 
Rupees Hums Chunder valued the sibei at two Gold Mohuis, so uigent 
was Ins necessit) and \Nell tuned the relief' 

But such a precauous income did not meet his wants A permanent 
supply alone could leaNe him fiee to pursue his studies He theiefoie 
took sei vice with Messrs Tulloh <!x. Co, the well-known auctioneers, on 
Rs S pel month The pay was subsequently raised to lo Rupees And 
Ins employeis thought it such a good salary foi a young native that they 
positmely refused to grant an) fuither increase, although Hums Chunder 
declaied that he would not \ex them foi piomotion for a long time weie he 
allowed an additional two Rupees The auctioneers were inflexible 
Siicars were at a glut in the maiket If Hums Chundei could haie stooped 
to rob Ins employers — auction Sircars have peculiar oppoitumties and 
temptations for that — he would probably have staid to leienge himself on 
the senior paitner for his stinginess But though haid piessed foi money 
he disdained to acquiie it by infamous means He resigned Ins place and 
W'as almost immediately appointed to a suboidinate post m the Military 
Auditor Geneial’s office The pay was Rupees tNventy-five per month 
But the prospects w ere cheering He found an invaluable friend in Mi 
Mackenzie the now popular and energetic Abkarry and Income lax Col- 
lector of Calcutta This gentleman, himself a European, spuming the 
vulgar piejudices of caste and coloi took him kindly by the hand and 
omitted no opportunity of putting him fonvaid He early discovered in 
his young friend the genius that flashed out at a subsequent period and 
introduced him as an extraoidinaiy clerk to the notice of Colonel 
Champneys the Deputy Militaiy Auditor General Hums Chunder’s pros- 
pects now' began to brighten The Colonel at once perceived the w'orth of 
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the youthful copyist With the sliruwdncss of juclgmcttl for uhich e\c‘n his 
enemies gave him ciedit and the libeialil) of soul winch has jiistl} (ironncd 
him the title of the LuciilUis of Calcutta in the p iges of Mr RusscH’s 
Indian Dial y, he deeply appreciated the brilliant talent which had dated 
the foi tunes of a keianie Foitunatelj also fot Hums Chundtr the In id 
of the Militaiy Audit Depaitment was the high soiiled and duv.ilrous 
Colonel Goldie of whom it is not too much to sa) that ht was one of tin 
loftiest minded and most honoiable men in the llengal Arm) No snrik 
mg partialities obstiucted the wide action of that splendid mind whu h 
directed the nnhtaiy economy of the Indian enipiiu witli a masters hand 
He raised the copyist to the pay and position of an auditoi, an office until 
then the presen e of European or Eurasian .issistants remonstiance 
from Hums silenced the voice of cavil It wa-, cour lied in that earnest 
philosophical style so peculiarly hts own and which lent an a>iste'‘c ch irm 
to every thing that was w ntten oi even touched up bv him liut wliilst 
thus advancing steadily in official life, he did not neglect the opportunities 
which his success afforded of preparing himself for that stormv sea of 
politics into which he was launched at a later period Balioo bomboo 
Nauth Pundit the w ell-know n Govt plcadei who was then onlv a Molninr 
of the Suddei Court of Calcutta, had established his residence at Bhowant 
pore His dingy gairet soon attracted by the sterling good (juahtics of Us 
occupant and his hospitable chuOres a cro.vd of >oiing men of whom Hiiriis 
was the leadei Neither Somboo Nauth nor Hums relished idle talk 
Action was the prevailing tendency of both and their action eventuated in a 
law club Brilliant w^ere the law' discussions that were nightly held in that 
little room A stranger entering it would have believed that he liad lighted 
upon a sort of Beiigallee Temple bar "Regulations and constructions were 
hurled at each othei with the enthusiasm of neophytes and the sagacity of 
piacticed lawyers It was indeed a thorough bewilderment to la} under- 
standings to follow up the cunent of the discussions The original court 
had passed a decision, the judge had reveised it on appeal, the Suddei had 
levievved the pioceedmgs and oideied a re-tiial The whole meuts of the 
case were energetically gone through in that mock court at Baboo Somboo 
Nauth’s Counsel was arrayed on eithei side with the warmness of actual 
forensic struggle Opinions were advanced which for depth and originality 
of conception might have equalled those of the bughtest Sudde> Judge 
An animated discussion follow ed Regulation so and so of so and so sup- 
ported this view' But construction so and so of Regulation so and so 
opposed It The grounds of the construction were analysed The punciple 
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of the Regulation tNas laid bare Huins Chunder’s keen intellect diiected 
the nice operations His voice rose pre-eminent above the \ oices of the 
rest His po\serful mind made itself conspicuous in the debate and final 
adjudication What an ornament was lost to the Sudder bar by a capiice 
of foitune ' His nearest friends ad\ised him to give up the w^riteiship and 
assert his proper position But he remained firm to the profession he had 
adopted in adveisity It is said that he justified his choice by maintaining 
that his situation as a cleik left him greater leisure than otherwise to aid 
the poor by his adMce and by those petitions which every wuong doei in 
the country has read with the blush of shame and the paloi of ungodly feai 
But the public does not jet know the true reason of that self denial w'hich 
pinned him to the desk w’hilst he might have starred it in the bar He had 
the delicacy not to parade his viitues — and it was the Mrtue of gratitude 
which tied him to the Military Auditor General’s Office In the confidence 
of private fnendship he onlj for once mentioned that honor and the highest 
feelings of that highest of human virtues to wfiiich we have already alluded 
foibade his deserting post so long as Colonel Champneys to wfiiom he w^as 
so much indebted, remained in office No aigument could set him at 
liberty on that point which was a cardinal point with him For once he 
bioke through It and resigned But a feeling w^oi d from the Colonel j’et 
more firmly planted him w'here he w'as 

Some idea may be foimed of the energy and perseverence of the re- 
markable man w'hose life w'e are pourtrajung from the fact that he footed it 
all the way from Bhowanipore to Cornw’allis Square a distance of 12 English 
miles, coming and going in order to hear Dr Duff’s lectures on Mental 
Philosophy The greed for knowledge must have been great indeed to 
enable him to kill time and space in its puisuit Where are the young men 
that would wullmgly stand the locomotion for even a more exciting purpose ? 
Some w^ould want conveyances, others would want companions All would 
beat the tail of an excuse But Hums Chunder’s energy w^as of the real 
English type In the course of his keranie life he w^as once compelled to 
make what convenience he could out of a three-legged table and a broken 
chair He w^as advised to represent the grievance to his superior officer 
His reply deserves to be recorded as brimful of a haughty nationality “ A 
Bengallee is used to write upon his knee ” said he to his Euiasian adviser, 

“ a thiee-legged table is decidedly more convenient than that ” 
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b}' a well-directed biickbat from the hands of the prodigy who had ovei- 
heaid the blasphemous lemark and was watching fiom a terrace tlie e^it of 
the audacious heretic < The moial development of the youth did not 
disgrace his intellectu?! progress, for, if he could not tell the ^\&ct difference 
between 10 and 22, he was equally innocent of all knowledge of the estab- 
lished theoiies legaiding viitue and vice He had the good sense, however, 
not to come w'lthin the lange of the police, but to limit his fingers to his 
owm fathei’s diaweis and cash boxes Indeed it nevei did occur to him 
that lobbing one’s own fathei was a ciinie, foi, he said, as soon as the old 
man kicks, (and that w'as a favoiite speculation with him) why, all that 
glittering hoaid is mine ' What harm then if I anticipate time by a Itttle 
and help myself to as much as I now lequne w'hilst the old fellow is taking 
his afternoon nap ' Not that his father giudged any moderate supplies that 
he needed foi the good of his position — for the simple old man wished to 
see his son lallle away like a lordling — but the excitement of a secret laid 
into a strong-chest jealously locked, barred and bolted, was indispensable 
to Hurry Hur’s existence 

i}: * H< >i< s?' 

It w^as a blight sunny dav in Decambei 1858 Christmas ivas drawing 
near, and Hurry Hui w-as pacing to and fio the open verandah of his house 
He was apparently m a deep levene and the lines of thought weie clearly 
peiceptible m that contiacted brow' and vacant eye It was a new feature 
in the physiognomy of that veteran pleasure-hunter He had rollicked and 
lacketed wuth thought so persistently that it was impossible to believe he was 
m earnest now Yet he never was moie seuous in his life His father had 
been dead these eighteen months His mothei was sti etched upon a bed 
of sickness All those glittering hoaids which had furnished speculation to 
him for a lifetime, had suddenl) disappeaied His fathei was a Banian m 
an English Agency house and like most of his class his substance was madb 
up of credit and — a ve/ y hig belly People estimated his foi tune at 10 lacs 
of Rupees on the lowest calculation His poojah cost him iipw'aids of 
10,000 Rupees a yeai — and he once had the effiontery to dress up his 
servants m shawd and cloth of gold But the bubble burst immediately after 
his death All his cieditois pounced upon the estate The Sheriff put his 
ominous seal upon every available bit of pioperty ev'en to the tin water pots 
m his gaiden Still the dividend amounted to only two annas m tiie 
rupee ' Hunj Hui could not believe his senses He was nursed m the lap 
of luxui}', and lo ' he was a beggar ' He w'ould have huug himself or plunged 
into the first sheet of w'ater m his way had not his father’s foresight left him 

M 
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ft competence in the shape of certain Govcininent Promissoi) notes i\huh 
nobodv 'knew of cm cpt his nioihtr Sonielhini,' was dtriduhv better 
than nothing, and to a poison peilcfil) innori.nl of < altailaiion fifts thoiismd 
rupees was as good as fiftj lacs 1 h«‘ nioiici b.ii,' ran out i[i u c in one uiddv 
lound of extravagance until the last joung gentle man louud hiiiiscU the 
piopnetoi ofasohtaiy eight-anna bit' I'.ctn tins was In [lotliec lU d to 
twenty difitient mIc tradesmen who missed no opp()rliinil\ of .inmning him 
into vetv madness But it w is little Ihii ly 1 lui can d for tin puppu s 
They could put him in jail at the woisl 1 hat would not ceilaml) now he 
an emergency wnise than staivation whnh was the alternatuc th it stutd 
him s^v^■agely in the face It was this lamentable thing which pei[)li'\cd tin 
gaj' y'oung gentleman as he paced up and down the sci.indah ol liis house 
A crow'd of sw'cet recollections, however, snstained him or In would too 
surely have fallen down .ind died He was \ci \oung end vigoioiis Hut he* 
could not work He never was to be a diudgi. and besides was he 
not frightfully unlettered ’ Our hero was nut rrupted in his ine’ditalioiis hy 
a tnend who still fastened upon him m some ha/\ undelmed notion that 
the spendthrift might yet bo ol sonuc some way or olhci 

“Good morning, old bov ' In distress I faiuv ’ For shame ' man don’t 
look so sulky ^'oii can still laisc money upon \our house 

Huiry Hur was not m a tit mood to relish this banter and he replied 
rather savagely “Let me alone, Ram I do not stand m ncid of i pimu 
minister What brings up so neat and dandified a voimg gcntlemin to a 
poor wretch like myself 

“ Poor wretch ' indeed Why, what could have eoine across you ? You 
hav'e either seen a ghost 01 hav-e had vour forlimc told b\ the gvpsics \ on 
never were accustomed to be so down-hearted? Cheer up, old raven t loak. 
and remember, tomorrow is Clnistmas-day ' ’ 

“Oh, you want me to give you a heat as of yore — no end of 
and Nabobs and champagne by the dozen a-liead ' ’ 

“Why, indeed, you have hit the nail upon the head theie ' \ on will 
not surely deny us out due ” 

“But you do not make allowances for altered fortunes, vou cannot 
pretend to be ignorant of the slate of my' purse ” 

“Mvdearbo> you aie still as rich as Crresus You f 01 get that you 
are the owner of sixteen cottahs of land m the best part of Calcutta and that 
IS as good as Rupees 8,000 in y'oiir pocket ’ 
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“Do )ou counsel me to sell the house just to furnish you ■with the 
funds for a jolly Chiistmas^’ 

“Oh, by no means I hope jou are not jet come to that , but j'ou 
certainly can raise a small sum upon the building and pay up the debt in 
no tune Bollye, Chundy and 'laiun have calculated the cost It cannot 
exceed 200 Rupees, and we will hace a nice exclusive little partj' — ^just the 
thing to keep us m health and spirits the next eleven months to come*’ 

“Fiddlesticks' why, two hundred — I have not 200 co 7 vries in the 
house ” 

“There' You aie m a moral fit, 01 rather an economical fit , you 
never used to be so mean But I see you are in despaii and that is un- 
doubtedly a horrid condition of mind Yet you need not drown yourself 
so long at least as your fiiend has his wits about him Let me see 1 
helped you last to joui wife’s nose-ring, and decidedly we made a better 
use of It than letting it dangle from and disfigure a beautiful woman’s 
pioboscis — a champagne dinnci certainly worth its weight in gold, and we 
had It all, and other first late w mes, too, for a pitiful bit of twisted gold 
wire and never mind the three pearls in it Now, Hurry, I hear you 
mothei IS djmg Pooi woman, God bless her benevolent soul ' But she 
IS dying, and as good as dead Suppose j ou draw as a post obtt on hei 
gold bangles , she will not miss them m the place for which she is bound ” 

Hurry Hur was aghast at this suggestion He had puilomcd from 
his father’s strong-chests gold and silver that w ould have endow ed a pagoda 
He had bored a hole m Ins wife’s sleeping apartment and eased the dear 
woman of all her superfluous trinkets He had palmed off Day Martin 
labels upon the simple creatuie as Bank of Bengal notes and extracted all 
her available cash ] 3 ul he had not yet raised one impious thought against 
his mother Her he doated upon with all the steadfast eneigy of htb nature, 
and his friend’s advice staggered and well-nigh stunned him He felt 
shocked and horrified to a degree that lendeied him for some moments 
inai ticulate 

“Well? and have I not brains, old scapegrace ? Let Ramloll Suimah 
alone for raising the w'lnd and doctoring despair? I have an eye, my fiiend, 
that can pcnetiate the gloom of the Soonderbuns it it should covei an 
honest old soul like yours ' Ihe thing’s then settled ? Huiiah foi Christ- 
mas ' ” 

I he bill of fare was duly discussed, the company chalked down, 
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“We 'MUiia-ve noihnig to do T^nh Kobo s^?d Karolo>5 Hi '"m' 
bure n■^^ htc ou< c/ mt Mth in-' -n- ing I'o t * >t uiO n>uU ^ I O' 
fellow apparcnih hohc\f'' 1 “ i* toe uor'n b^' ' !••« ui no o / !" , 
mule t'M'.t aua vhip Un-oec *< Ik o ' nnl ti’o.'t,!) Ik < i 

uood round in bi^ In bis no* up lO tb'"^ t in' ' nt* rt ‘u « P, i u > 
in* nd ^^llh so mi<i h is n< * irtl rv5tr\ tthil'-tbe ^onfi ot *( • 0’ "i i 
prute He IS all ro” /./ mo nom at ol fo- # N'f *K) m ri'^Ihr'. 


ni) debnition of a tborm'gbh bul mm is <.>'i v bo lO r > >•' 

B) tins time Hun\ h u. r''ro\e’’C<i loom li’s m-'i' ion -ih' '\,0' -,'0 
gular command ol lemucr eniercu 'mmi /cs* nilo n’s 'rioiiCs n t'ls ano ; ro 
posals Christmas da\ to he sure nuist he k< '* WuO cliic \ i^ o,\ 

cost, and no fneno oi bis ^bali he e\'bin»d }r«'>ni ttn louio ’’cci on Lici. 
Nobo and his hnsced must jo.n o*' Hu’Ti Baboo *' il gi,(_ no <i’o*n ■ I ti* 
alternatue was disastrous Randolt uas sfU) 'o tn nru -• C’c oi 

tire liated nun Undoubicdh Xobo \\ is a g< or, h ma a, t soi ^ a’lo — 
what was Chnslmas without an ohotus' I he in nation u 

eluded upwards o^" fifli names, aim as Hur*\ Ihir • oak, oe r^nolo oi c»[' cd 
in prmiding the edibles at surb a shor, no itc n^'diaps b.js fnencls ’nb be 
kind enough to attend to the unit itions am arrange tor tne ten 

though the guests filled a position in bte in wb.cn tbe\ \ierc comoehca tr. 
trasel on toot an arerage distan< e of 10 miles a uav \c, n >Nas <jnc tnmg 
to be sircar of >tes',rs rhingembob arm (,o anu anoon r o b,. tr ^ 4ucs- 
of Hurr> Baboo rhe\ crmlo not go to i g’rdcn \rhout coaic)anccs ind 
Ranilolls budget therefore proiidenth .nchidea 3c Rupees unotr thi, 
uecessarc item Besides Hum biggca his fnena inn not sin, ,0 ,} 
matter for he would par hberalh for tiic i etudes He u ’s rcsoiieti to 

spend his last substance on the fete and he iias {iconuarli amious that Ins 
friends should not onh be comfortable bin make a fitrure 


It was settled that Ramloll should engage the carnages mthout refer- 
ence to expense and take up all the parti to Belghorn where Hum once 
had a garden house Alas it had ceasco to be his ' But the new p,^r- 
chaser haimg retained the former irahc eieri hope exisied that the 
Christmas part) would not be ignonnnioasU kicked oat At le'^st Hum 
gate his fnend to understand as much Ihe renaezious was all ndit ana 
the guests had onl\ to drop in ef7;/i Ramioil departed with this cheering 
assurance to gladden the hearts of his dear associates and bespeak the man 
of a cashmere shawl without which no gentleman could be expected to 
make his in society m the heart of December ' 
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“Now,” said Hurry Hur, “ I will pay off my fine gentleman and two 
scores of false friends besides Heaccn grant me strength to stiike them 
as ha,id as the} deser\e > ' 

His plans were at once taken I hat very evening he posted to 
Belghona and arranged preliminaries with his old inalee 

Christmas-da} dawned, and Ramloll Surmah busied himself like a 
top , now rousing the cabmen, now hailing a lather slow companion, 
anon waiting upon the friend who had kindly promised to lend him 
a cashmere shaw'l. It seemed as if Chnstmas-da} had dawned only for 
him and those other greedier men w'ho had not slept a wink the pre- 
ceding night for fear they should oversleep themselves and miss the 
gairies. In due time the wdiole part} was congregated in various 
costumes, in w Inch, howevei , particolored woollen comfoiters predo- 
minated, upon the CIntpore Road, and in fiont of a fashionable 
cabstand 1 he carriages w'eie rolled out one by one and lo ' the joll} 
blades are on their w'ay to the garden llie passage w'as enlivened by 
many a rude jest in which Huri} Babu of course appealed under \ari- 
ous figures of speech suggested by his altered fortunes Ten o’clock 
struck and the gay holiday makeis w'eie set down upon the arena of 
their pleasures Hurr} had not yet arrived, but he w’as immediately 
expected 1 he distant sound of carriage wheels sent the whole party 
tiooping to the gate in the fond expectation that Hurry had joined 
wath the edibles 1 hey w'eie destined, how e\ei, to be fiequently dis- 
appointed Now It W'as a military officci with a fuiious mustache 
driving to Barrackpoie, now' it w'as a Mahomedan Khansaniah return- 
ing to the same blythe station w'lth all the dainties of Dhurumtollah 
bazaar in his custody One o’clock stiuck, and W'here W'as the host’ 
The affair looked ugly enough, and every face assumed a longitudinal 
cast Wheie w'as the malce ’ He too had not enleicd appearance 
Every eye was thoughtful and every visage w'as sad, yet none daied to 
utter the fatal w'ord — It w'as all a hoax ' A.nother hour passed aw'ay 
m deep earnest consultation The dinnei had been long since despaiied 
of but a new danger threatened the festue gioup 1 he cabmen had 
smelt a rat In the w'hole range of then expeiiences they had neiei 
borne such a glum Christmas party. It was natuiai to be alarmed for 
their fare and they now' openly mutinied I here w'as not even half a 
rupee between all those fifty men, and the fare amounted to forty 
lupees The more knowing of the group slunk away through the open 
ditches but Ramloll Surmah was m for it Garreew'ans aie proverbially 




The Mutiny and the Educated Natives. 

Speech of the Lieutenant Governor at the (tist nhiition of Diplomas 
and Prizes to the 'itudents of the Medical Collette of 
Calcutta igth April, iSp^S 

(Reprinted from the Calcutta MonthI}'- Review, May, 18^8) 

Amidst the boisterous bowlings of hungi} adventurers and impo- 
tent braggadocios, making a political capital of the sepoy mutiny and 
desperate ventures therewith for the blood and spoils of the Indian 
people, it IS really refreshing to light upon the calm and dignified sen- 
timents contained in the speech under review. Honorable alike to the 
sagacity of the speaker as a politician, and his feelings as a man, right 
welcome must these sentiments be not only to those whom the} 
directly concern, but to every lover of justice and of peace , the more 
especially as coming from the head of the Government of Bengal, the} 
indicate the humane and discriminating line of policy, which the 
administration intends to pursue in reference to its native subjects A 
smiple strike among the army has been magnified into a national 
rebellion , a wild hubbub has been raised about the disaffection gene- 
rally of the natnes to the British rule , and the whole vengeance of 
England called down on their devoted heads Their peace has been 
menaced on every side , and even their total extermination as a race 
has found favor in the eyes of a junto of mean and selfish agitators 
Need we say that at a juncture like this, the public recognition of their 
national loyalty — ^of the educated among them at all events, — by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, entitles his Honor to their most grate- 
ful thanks ’ 

‘ Among the many lamentable and melancholy lesults of the 
Mutiny,” the Lieutenant Governor alludes in the ist instance to “that 
heated, and embittered, and exasperated sentiment of antagonism of 
race, which has sprung up in so many minds,” and observes “ I take 
this opportunitv of saying that I earnestly and from my heart believe 
that the sentiment is one fraught with evil and dangei, and that if not 
speedily checked, it will not only raise up formidable obstacles to im- 
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provements in the country— it will not only check progress in the coun- 
try— but It will introduce e\tiaordinar\ difiiculties in the conduct of 
Government —and more than that, it may in its recoil, ultimately affect 
prejudicuillv the so lal an 1 political condition of tireat Biitain 
Itself.” I'hes", surt'ly, are w irds of great and \\eight\ import, and 
require no elaborate logic to indicate their tiuth \lready in 
consequence of the antagonistic feeling, in question, there has appear- 
ed in the held a number of ofiieious legislators and self styled reformers 
who have oci upied themsehts with (he pleasant task of framing 
bload\ and Draconian codes for tne natne inhabitants of the countr\ 
or rathei eodes which will make them over entirelv to the tender 
mercies of a few kuropean residents without any protection whatever 
from the law fiut have these sages ever thought of the ulterior 
ron'^equcnces of such unhallowed measures ■' Wanton severity on the 
part of rulers tends only to exasperate the people, and drive the multi- 
tude to the perpetration of violent and unlawful acts J hese m 
turn are met with increased cruelty and rigor, but which serve unfor- 
tunately the more to outrage the people, and excite in a still higher 
degree their furious 7eal 1 he ministers as agents of oppression too 
are obliged to cover their own misdeeds by false accusations and 
unmerited V lolence, and treating the complaints of their victims as 
crimes , — •thus in a great measiue creating the necessity for those 
insurrections and revolts which they may be afterwards conVpelled 
to punish -^nd rulers and ruled m tins u'ay come to be involved 
m a vicious circle of guilt, from which neither find it easy to extricate 
themselves Die moral effects of such a state of things on the minds 
of men cannot be otherwise than deplorable in the extreme Fre- 
quently recurring scenes of bloodshed and horror gradually harden 
more and more the feelings ol all, until, atlengtli they become so infer- 
nally morbid and depraved as that cruelty is loved for its own sake, 
and acts of wanton oppression are committed without even the 
impelling motives of inteiest or malice And what society can long 
survive the loss of its morals ’ Rightly then has the Lieut Goveinor 
characterised the feeling of lace-antagonism between the Europeans 
and the Natives, and which tends to produce such awful results, as 
“the worst— the most evil’ arising from the mutinv of the Sepoys 

It IS consolatory, however, to find tliat the feelings referred to, 
are not shared in by the lesponsible rulers of the country, or the 
higher and more respectable servants of the state , that iii the services 
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they are confined merely to a few upstarts and pedants , and are most 
conspicuous only in a parcel of factious adventurers, who without 
position or prospect at home, have greedily sought to lay their itching 
hands on India’s gold, and whom the mutiny filled with a sort of 
ravenous delight at the prospect of glutting themselves with the blood 
and spoils of her children The truth is that these men have never 
been remarkable for harboring any particular good feelings towards 
the natives of the country, who, they fancy, ought to be entirely 
placed at their disposal, —themselves armed over them with the 
powers of life and death Of the educated among them they have 
been always and especially jealous , and such as by industry and 
meritorious exertion have raised themselves to places of emolument 
and trust, have been an ever troubling eyesore of theirs Against 
these, accordingly, they have cherished the most bitter and hostile 
feelings. The Mutiny has been a god-send relief to them as furnishing 
an exit to their pent up gall, hitherto boiling in their breasts and 
corroding their hearts, but now issuing forth like an impetuous torrent 
of lava, as from a volcanic crater By all sorts of asperities and 
invectives against the natives, they have endeavoured to put them down, 
and reduce them to the most abject and absolute dependance on them- 
selves, — each individually having the power of domineering over 
them at will, and lording over the entire length and breadth of the 
land And because Government in its wisdom refused to countenance 
their evil purposes and designs, — outrageous at once to humanity and 
to reason, — they have loaded it with curses and imprecations, 
and in a time of imminent danger patriotically endeavoured their 
utmost to loosen the wheels of administration and upset the established 
order of things ' 

The excellence of all political institutions will be found, on ultimate 
analysis, to consist in the judicious and skilful combination of the 
elements of stabilit} and progress When the two are not in equiva- 
lent proportions, society is not in a state of radical union , there is 
no mteinal cohesion of its parts Mechanical pressure from without 
ma} for a time hold them together, but ever and anon the discordant 
elements seek for an outlet and a vent, and the violence with which 
the compound bi eaks and bursts at last is proportioned always to the in- 
tcnsit\ and tightness of the compressing force History is full of illus- 
trations of these Mtally important truths The Stuart djnasty m 
England opposed itself to progress of every kind, and the result was 

15 
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to ciento tlios(‘ (listitrb'int ' •> Ami t(\il c'''n)niVtH)ir ‘.liuh 
the Lin^^doin with iti -> bhiod, /end h'cl to it' <>>.*0 i!tirfK>'e 

expulsion from tli** thtom With th' hrit nnjtu! ' o* Afi tinp'tuovj 
reaction, hf>’',t\('r, tof> mu' h of tin m '* iiittodo' ''d 

at onct, .ind sor nty hmst *. itfi t trf'in''n'lo'n. f • plo'.ioa 1 Iw frag- 
ments for a tiui'* v.('r< h'drl loft' 'll T b) tin iron Inml. of a m.btary 
despot ; but \.im cffo.ts v < r«' mb ^•rpi''ntb, imuh tounit"tb‘mm 
readjusting thtmi as b'^fom I he dtsicrbitK"*. o tin. srh in 

a less \nulcnt form, — and th'* (lobth a1 fibrn hidfiiFf mor<' \o\,^ 
moulded anew '1 his at h nglb ua- »ff' ' l^d b', th-' v .olnsiori o' i6SB, 
which tonibined m such hn{)pv and etjuabh- prop ?rtion. tin' »•'' m't*t 
of social Older and pioqress Sr)''ietv m Tfair' for th*' la.t thref' 
quarters of a lentury h •’ felt the ti''* d of 'orm* fr^'h m <"( sion of 
this latter cl»'mMU , hut wlmh not hnng duls pro' nod and had, u 
has again and again Iv rn lorn and rent bv \ lob’nt com ul< ion., and 
tossed from despotism to amirtln and tln’iic' to d‘*spotism again 
Nor until the constitution of the totmiry has b"en lemp^red by 
requisite admixture of the progressive eleirn'iit, ran pohtiral equilibrium 
be restored again to France lo causes not much ualilc nu\ al.o be 
traced the present disturbances of India riicj, x\u doubt, luivc 

been vanouslv accounted for lint 'vliatcvci might be ibeir imme- 
diate or exciting cause — Wajid Aliy or the rartiidpe or vhaf 
ever else, — it is evident that the spark must ha''e ilrojiptd ujion 
combustible inalcnnls to take effect and produce the explosion The 
affections of the sepo}s must have been alrcadv alienated from their 
masters to enable even thd most designing men to dispose them to 
mutiny and rebel What then could be the cause of such alienation ’ 
With superior wages and the regular issue of pay, the sepoy, no doubt, 
was better off under liis present employers than under an> of the 
n^hvd princes he had been,-— and had he not reasons to be thankful 
therefor ’ These reasons, however, had li\-cd their tune and done 
their work Originally they induced the sepoy to enlist himself in 
the service of the conquerors of his country, and secured his attach- 
ment and fidelity to them for a while But long and undisturbed 
erljoyment led huh to regard the advantages of Ins situation in the 
light of mere matters of course , he looked on them with other eyes 
than when with lohg arrears due froni native princes yet fresh in 
inind,'—h'e had eiir'olled himself in the British Army. As tinle passed, 
too, the limits of the Empit^ were extended and increased, artd the 
sepOy, among others, was made th6 tdol and instrument of such 
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extension and mciease. All ended, however, without accruing m 
any 'fresh advantage to himself, or making any addition to his means 
and prospects Whatever the amount of courage and heroism 
displayed by him in the battle-field, obscurity was still his lot The 
path of honorable ambition was not opened to him The familiar 
intercourse which officers of olden time were accustomed to hold with 
him had also been gradually replaced by hauteur and distant bearing 
All these he felt and brooded over , he thought himself as “one and 
somewhat,” and believed not to have received his due — not altogether 
wrongly we must say He had proved himself a most useful and 
necessary servant, and true to his salt , and his blood and arms had 
contributed to the conquest of province after province and their ultimate 
annexation to the empire It were but a bare act of justice, therefore, to 
admit him to a small participation of the rewaid. A few prizes in the 
shape of officerial appointments, at all events, he fully deserved to have 
Even as a prudential measure a few such appointments should have 
been placed within his reach. They would have attached by the 
strongest ties of sympathy the best and ablest of the native troops to 
Government and its cause , and who enjoying at once the confidence 
of their masters and of their fellow soldiers, would have been not 
merely as a firm link of connection between the two, but the readiest 
means of influencing the feelings, and obviating the complaints of 
those in subordination to them. Were such a grade of officers in 
existence, the rebellion which now rides rampant and lays waste the 
country, would have been, we venture, to say, a moral impossibility 
m the very nature of things 

But whatever in this respect, might be the past errors of the ad- 
ministration, they have been redeemed, in a great measure, by the 
moderate line of conduct — at once vigorous and conciliator)', — which 
It has pursued since the breaking out of the mutinies Clamorous 
agitators and chop-house politicians might fret and snarl at the mild 
justice rrhich has characterized its measures , but the crisis is a most 
important one, and affords an opportunity to Government of laying a 
firm hold on the hearts and affections of its native subjects, which 
ought not by ill-judged seventies to be rashly lost “Rulers (it has 
been truly and wisely observed by Sir James Alackintosh^^) can never 
render so lasting a service to a people as by the example, in a time of 


• Vide Historj of England Vol II p 222 
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danger, of justice lo formidable enemies, and of mere} to obnovious 
delinquents These arc glorious cvamplcs for wliicli miu Ii is to be 
hazarded ” 

Adverting nevt to the growing indilTercncc and even indisposition of 
the Europeans to the education of the natives, the Lieutenant (io\- 
ernor, for the edification of such as ma> question the \aluc of such 
education or fancy it to be fraught with danger, malvcs the following 
exceedingly just and well-meant remarks — “ Iheic is no one thing 
more thoroughly established in all political science and b\ the ex- 
perience and observation on which that science is founded, than that 
populations arc orderly, peaceable and reasonable — and because reason- 
able, easily governed, — in proportion to their intelligence and moral 
and mental education , and I am satisfied that the natives of India 
form no exception to the rule It is to the absence, and not to the 
presence of education, it is to the ignorance and not to the enlighten- 
ment, of a great part of our subjects, that we owe if not the rebellion 
itself, certainly the dark and dismal horrors wdiich ha\e distinguished 
it. Those who have imbibed the greatest share of English ideas and 
knowledge have taken the least part in the recent troubles and atro- 
cities ’ The best educated have been universally the best affected, 
and I know scaicely one authenticated instance of a really educated 
native — I will not say joining but even sympathising w'lth the rebels 
When I say this, some of you wull probably tliink of the Nana , but 
the case of the Nana is no exception. It has been said, and quoted 
again and again that that execrable and atrocious miscreant is a man of 
English education But I am informed that he has merely a small 
smattering of English education and that he cannot in any sense of 
the word, be called an educated man ” It is not easy to add to this 
tuumphant refutation of groundless assumptions and visionary fears 
in respect of native education, which for a whole twelvemonth have 
disturbed the slumbers of so many souls But w^e may be permitted 
to marvel at the singular obtuseness of those who could seriously think 
of attributing the present disturbances of the country to the spread of 
English education, and connecting them by way of cause and effect 
So far from there being room for apprehensions in that quarter, the 
wide diffusion of just and sound and liberal views among the people 
appears to us to be the best safe-guard of the continuance of English 
supremacy in India Pitiable, indeed, must be the state of that 
Government which can hope to maintain itself only by excluding the 
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light of knowledge from its subjects Rulers who build on such found- 
ations build inerel} on a stratum of sand I'iie lo>a!t> of the people, 
when kept in a state of mental darkness, how great or strong soc\cr 
it may seem to be, must alwajs be at the meic> of the first blast of 
wind, for ignorance is e\er the easy dupe of fanaticism and imposture, 
and a fickle and unthinking multitude the read\ spoil of factious and 
designing demagogues, who can lead them to promote, under \anous 
colours, then own interested views and selfish ends Far otheru isc, 
howercr, is the lojaltj of educated and enlightened men Theirs is 
not a mere blind attachment or passion, to be tossed and agitated b} 
ever} gust that blows, but the lesult of mature deliberation and 
judgment, reaied as upon a rock, from whence it is not to be shaken 
unless b} causes by which the \ery foundations of socict) ma} be con- 
vulsed Where too, such a class exists, the homage naturally due to 
superior intelligence, leads the multitude to tread on its steps, and 
regulate by its example their own conduct on all imjjortant occasions. 
It becomes thus the best guarantee of social and political order m the 
slate The education which Go\ eminent here has given to a portion 
of its natue subjects has enabled them only the bcttci to appreciate 
the value of its institutions, and the benefits which under it have ac- 
crued to the country and arc likely to accrue to it. And surcl} w'c do 
not expect to be told that a clear perception of the value and 
advantages of a thing is the readiest Avay to generate repugnance and 
aversion to it Too w^ell are the educated natives aw'are that their 
owm shoulders are not Atlaniean enough as yet to sustain the w'eight 
of their country’s administration , and that by subverting the British 
rule, — even if it were in their power so to do, — they w'ould only 
prepare their necks for another and, perhaps, a heavier foreign yoke. 
Educational alarmists, therefore are bound to set forth some intelligible 
rationale of their system , the modus opoandt of their panacea — the 
abolition of colleges and schools But hitherto they have acted like 
the veriest quacks, — giving enigmas for reasons, and vague jaigon in 
lieu of cogent proof. No rational motives have been adduced by them 
which could alienate the educated natives from the British sway, and 
make them solicitous for a change What superior advantages are 
in reserve for them were such a consummation to be brought about ’ 
And why the more they are in a position to comprehend the humane 
and enlightened spirit which has dictated the measures of the present 
administration, the more inclined will they feel to have it subverted 
and overthrown ’ To unriddle these mysteries exceeds certainly the 
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powers of Common Sense In her view, at least, llic British Gosern- 
ment has nothing to diond from the spread of Icnov. ledge and eduen' 
tion among its native subjects unless it ucrc too bad m itself to stand 
a favourable comparison c\cn with the Government of the Xabobs, 

Even should education alienate the mitivcs of India from the 
British Government, it will, bejond all dispute, render them better 
judges of the means ncccssaiy for its subversion, and coiiscqucntlj . 
until they have been in possession of such mean*', it must prevent them 
from making any rash or premature attempts to effect the same. Had 
the sepoy been possessed of intelligence enough to be able to measure 
correctly his own strength with that of the administration, and form 
an accurate estimate of the immense power and nnglit\ resources of 
the English nation, whatever might have been his grievances— fancied 
or real — he would have surr-K paused ere openly erecting the standard 
of rebellion, or suflering himself to be led awaj by the counsels of 
interested and designing men But ignorance swelled and magnified 
his own importance in his eyes, and led him to attribute to himself 
the merit of all the victoiics he had attained under Biitisli colours 
The mist which clouded and obscured his mental perceptions, preient- 
ed him from seeing, that great and splendid as the said victories 
undoubtedly were, his part in them ssas only that of Iiaiids and not 
of heads, and that without heads to guide and direct, hands could 
achieve but little of themselves. 

But after all, will it be possible, even if it were found to be 
desirable, to arrest at this time of day the diffusion of knowledge and 
enlightenment among the natives^ The lessons of history must be 
entirely lost upon those who could suppose such to be the case. The 
stream of knowledge, when once it begins to flow, is not to be so 
readily impeded m its course Whatever obstruction be thrown in its 
way it will serve only to swell the volume of waterc, and increase the 
impetuous force of that reaction by which it can never fail at length 
to be removed and overcome. The authority of the most powerful 
and absolute monarchs, the horrors of the inquisition, the fires of 
Sraithfield, and rivers of blood shed upon the scaffold, could not over- 
awe the human mind into a retrograde course, or turn into given 
channels the current of ideas and thoughts But an enlightened 
Government, in an age of liberty and progress, cannot we are sure, be 
betrayed into a fresh edition of old barbarities and absurd attempts. 
To perpetuate the reign of ignorance and error over this fair and 
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sunny land can never be congenial work for a nation, itself among the 
foremost promoters of knowledge and rational inquiry .*5'' No > 
Persevering rather in that humane and enlightened system of policy 
which has hitherto presided over her Indian administration, let England 
redouble her efforts to dispel that mental gloom which overhangs yet 
her richest empire, and pour into the minds of her native subjects the 
blessed light of knowledge and of truth And this done, she will have 
achieved a triumph of whith no conquerors yet can boast, and which 
will place a crown of glory on her noble head, brighter far than what 
Alexander or Cmsar ever wore, and claiming devout homage from 
good and civilized men in every part of the world ' 


•As confirmatory and illustrative of some of the \ie\vs adduced in the tcrt, we 
avail with much pleasure of the remarks of the Hon P W LeGejt, while presiding 
at the last annual examination of the pupils of the Oriental Seminary In reference 
to an obser\ ation dropped by one of the natn e visitors as to apathy of Europeans 
to native education being among the deplorable results of the disturbances in the 
N W Provinces this enlightened gentleman expressed himself as follows — 

" I can confidently state, however, that this is not the case, and if you have ever 
senously entertained such an idea, I \\ ould request you to dismiss it without delay 
My countrymen uill never forget to discharge faithfully the duties they owe to the 
natives of this country, and as rulers bound by human and divine laws they will ne\er 
fail to do all they can for the social and moral amelioration of the condition of their 
Indian subjects ” And further on “ England will most gladly continue to do all that 
she can for the improvement of the natives of this vast country, especially of Bengal — 
a Province which throughout this great disaster, has remained remarkably loyal and 
peaceful and the inhabitants of which has to a man behaved in that most satisfactory 
matinfer which gives it a peculiar claim upon its rulers " 




Young Bengal. 

Chnmhc} 'v ^omnals — Maich 


( Rcpnntcrt from the C'^lcutla Mont.hlj’ Rc\ icv , Maj, 1858) 

Notwithstanding the \nst importance of India as a part of the great 
Biitish Empue, noUMthstanding the umibiial interest e\citcd with regaid 
to it, at the present time by the Scpo) nuitinj, notwithstanding the great 
political agitation kept up by the question of transferring the Go\ eminent 
fiom the hands of the East India Company,— a body which has existed 
from the time of Queen Eh/abeth, — to those of the “Crown,” the infor- 
mation possessed by the English nation at large with respect to the people 
of this gigantic dependency, their habits, customs, the way in which 
they are governed and treated and the progress of impro\ement amongst 
them, is truly deplorable They know precious little e\en about the 
geography of the country An English gentleman who pretended to be 
an oracle in Indian affaiis and had even learnt a little of its language, on 
reading in the newspapeis that the mutineers had come down to Sagur, 
said to those about him “ well then our reign in India is over, the rebels 
have conqueicd the country down to the sea ” 

Amidst this uttei ignorance of India and its concerns, it is cheering 
to find Indian subjects now and then handled correctly and well by 
writers in English journals Here befoie us is an article in Chamber’s 
Journal for March, headed "Young Bengal ” It is an ably written paper 
and notwithstanding some blunders unavoidable in a European wilting 
on an Indian subject, displays an extensive knowledge of things in this 
part of the w'oild The wTiter begins by explaining, that those w’ho know 
what Young England, Young France, Young Italy etc mean can ha\e little 
difficulty m compiehending what is denoted by Young Bengal For our- 
selves who know' the oiiginal, we lequire but little light to find him out 
Indeed Young Bengal stands out more prominently among his countrymen 
than Young England or Young France does among his owm The leason 
is obvious enough. Young Bengal is the only moving principle among a 
mass of dead matter and consequently is easily distinguishable Not so in 
other communities Have you ever seen an old tiee rotten and decayed 
and from its bosom a small twng just shooting out and exhibiting signs of 
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vegetable life by putting foith some leaflets on each side ? That’s the 
emblem of Young Bengal But still there is a distinction to be drawn, 
and our meaning lequires to be a little explained " Young Bengal” is 
often used as a term of abuse to signify such as ape the manners of 
Euiopeans and imitate them in all those points which are least woithy of 
imitation, such as their habits of intemperance, then egotism, pride and 
their bullyism Amongst this last class, our author places the Nana of 
cursed notoriety but he makes a little bit of a mistake in calling him 
a bigoted Mussulman, whereas in reality he is a Mahratta prince and a 
Hindu But Mussulman or Hindu, his wickedness and shoit-sighted 
policy will meet its reward The mission of England in India is not yet 
accomplished and therefore its day is not yet come , the mutiny is but a 
tiansient thunderstorm sent to purify the political atmosphere which was 
tending to become stagnant and pestilential, but this will dnve out the 
noxious element and restore it its original heathfulness But we digress 
To resort to our old metaphor of the rotting tree, this last class is like 
the poisonous mushroom which bulges out from its decayed parts You 
often meet a blustering fellow dashing forward in a phaeton or buggy, 
shaking you by the hand, pouring forth a torrent of English words without 
regard to Lindley Murray, eating beefsteaks ivith you at your table and 
drinkmg your health and now and then perhaps making amour to ) our 
ivife or daughter Don’t you take him as the prototype of Young Bengal. 
He is no such thing He is a felloiv with a very slender education, some 
w ealth, no morals and an outcast of his owm society But to return to 
the real Young Bengal class Our journalist says truly of them that they 
are “men who cannot stand still, who must progress even though not in 
the true path This class of young men is by no means small or contemp- 
tible and though they have as yet made but small demonstration, though 
they must be sought foi if to be found, it is beyond a doubt not an 
unimportant part theywull enact at no distant day ” As we pointed out 
befoie, proiidence has an object in view in sending the English to India, 
it IS no less than the impro\ ement of the human species, the great final 
end of mans life and towards which eierj'thing tends The appearance 
of the Young Bengal class is the budding forth of this fruit in India which 
will ripen in due season There ha\e been \ehenient discussions about 
ediicxuing the natnes, but all such discussions are insane The final 
cause of the ad\ent of the English m India is to impro\e the countrj and 
the people, and to forward the progress of mankind towards perfection 
ThcN are the destined instruments m the hand of Pro^^dence for this great 
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and glorious A\ork As well might the mouth refuse to munch its food 
as the) refuse to do their appointed \\nil, II must l)c done Nothing 
can present it The march of cnih/ition throughout the world is fonwd 
at the present time and India cannot stand slill, much less mo\e backwards 
Lord Ellenborough may rase, Air Ihcobild ma) argue, but the progress 
of improscmcnt cannot be stopped hat, shall the selfish and intert^-ted 
pohc) of indiMcluals or bodies stop the course of the world and the 
designs of Pro\idence? The impulse once communicated, the motion 
w ill continue, Go\ eminent ma) continue or refuse Us aid towards the 
enlightenment and education of the people of this couiitr) but the taste for 
liberal ideas once imparted cannot be destro)ed Our journalist justl) 
observes that the only good result that tin. English Government in India 
has produced is the fact of calling into CMSleiico tlie Young Bengal 
Young Bengal is indeed the )oung hope of India He steadil) distin- 
guishes these from the other class which includes among others the 
educated Mussulmans 'J hese last “never change nor progress, the) are 
neither softened nor eivili/ed, the) have still the same undvmg hate fo- 
ever)' ‘dog of a Christian’ foi every unbelieving Feringhee as of old, and 
though they seldom find it com ement or prudent to make manifestation 
of their true feelings, we must not the less be on our guard against those 
fanatics who deem it a matter of high and lioly merit to murder an un- 
believer” By the bye we might note these as the especial favorites of our 
Lieutenant Governor He subsequently says “wc sliall look m vain 
amongst this class of men for one to jom tlie sw elling ranks of Young 
Bengal ” Speaking of these last he asks “ Whence come they ? ” And 
then answers that they are all sprung from the class rooms of the Gov ern- 
ment Colleges Though this is tmewith regard to the great majority of 
them yet there are members of the Young Bengal class and useful 
members too-, educated in private seminaries and a few who are self 
educated He has also over estimated the cost of educating each pupil 
in the Government Colleges He fixes it at or ^^90 a year w hereas in 
reality it no where exceeds ;£4.o a year He also asserts that though these 
young men have an extensive knowledge of English literature, though they 
revel m the beauties of Shakespeare and Byron, yet they have no ac- 
quaintance with, the pure sciences This is not true Until very latel) 
an acquamtance with the higher branches of Mathematics was essentially 
necessary for obtaining distinction in the Government Colleges The 
senior scholarship standard was as high with regard to Mathematical 
knowledge as the standard for the Honor Examination at Cambridge 
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But the assertion made ^\ltll rcgaid to the useful and practical, as opposed 
to the speculatne and theoretical sciences ^\e ha\e no reason to demur 
from But this defect has been remedied at the present time The 
establishment of the College of Cn il Engineering as \\cll as of the chairs 
of Geolog)’, Chemistr) and in the Prcsidenc) College plainly indirate 
the desire of government to impart education m subiects of practical 
importance But we don t want to go into the details of the education 
svslem at present Take the I'rankrnsioin of Mrs Shell), government 
seems to have been frightened b) the shadow of its own creation It 
recoils m fear from iLs own handiwork It is contemjilatmg the abolition 
of the Presidency College at the present moment As a preliminar) 
measure it has doubled the monthl) fees of attending the College and 
then if it finds that it is not well attended it will abolish the institution 
as prematuic We have been told the opinion of a gentleman high in 
the Civil Sen ice and formerly a staunch advocate of the cause of education, 
in support of this measure 'The government according to him will not 
subvert the established 01 dci of society bv imparting education at a cheap 
rate which has the tendenc) to raise a new order of aristociac) in the land 
apart from that m cvistencc viz the anstocrac) of birth Wc are soir) 
that the e\periencc of the gentleman vv iih regard to the education of the 
countiy has not taught him better If he had paid aii) attention to the 
subject he would have found that the classes who were most cagei to send 
their children to the gov eminent schools all belong to the highei caste 
of Hindoos, the only true anstociacy of India IVhen these assert then 
superiority after receiving a liberal education the) assert what is their due 
by right of birth as well as of worth Their situation is quite dificrent 
from that of the snob of the English community Hence the ease w’lth 
which the high caste Young Bengal assumes his position in society He 
knows that his fathei and grandfither though poor perchance w ere as well 
descended as any body in the land and have done nothing of which he 
ought to be ashamed His pride of ancestry is akin to that of Quentin 
Dunvard who being questioned amidst the assembled nobility of France 
and Burgundy as to his claims to high birth said that he was descended 
from Allan Dunvard He too had been taught in childhood the name 
of the great man amongst his ancestors and to repeat in set phrase that 
the nobility of his race is coeval with the existence of the sun and moon 
and to preserve unforgotten the name of the village where his forefatheis 
dwelt. It betrays a gieat ignorance of the Hindoo social system to say 
that by educating such men as these the government would overset the 
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established order of things Riches do not constitute an clement of 
aristocracy in India though it confers power as c\cr\vshere else* J Ik 
niushiooni gentiy do not like to send their childri'ii to school or if sent 
they ne\er distinguisli thcnisehes there 'J he) lia\e no gie<u stimulus to 
e\eition Ihej enjo) a position which then forefather', newer did and win 
should they labor hard? 1 he high caste bo) on the other hand is spuried 
on by e\ery incentne that can {juicken the /cal of man. hAer\ low caste 
upstart not fit to wash his feel iides m a pbielon or baiouehc whilst he is 
obliged to plod on foot Oiii journalist thcnigh higlil) faiorable to the 
cause of education jet insinuates that the education reccned bj the 
Young Bengal is no way fitted to make him hajipj Veu probabl) not 
How" IS he, who has appreciated the genius of .Shakespeare and B.icon, 
who has com ersed in thought with the greatest heroes and monarchsof 
antiquit), who has read and discussed so much about the ccjualitj of men, 
to bear the insolence of the euil sere ant or of the lowborn Lnglish 
meichant whom he is obliged to call master He is therefore so much 
disliked by the Hu/ur Bahadoor He would not lca\e his shoe at the 
dooi, he would not sloop down to the eaith when salavutig his honor, he 
would not speak in terms of slatish adulation to him lie likes to cart) 
on the conversation in English which langu.ige contains no words so sweet 
as Khodawand, Junabah etc iheieaic \erj serious drawb.tcks in a 
Young Bengal But he is no MSionary. He has read Bcntham and Adam 
Smith He knows that there must be inequahlj of rank in a socictj and 
the relations of master and sonant But though willing to respect his 
superior or his master yet he would not condescend to do it in the sljle 
of an Eastern slave when addressing his Emperor But the taste of the 
men in power has been vitiated by this latlei kind of oriental adulation 
and could be content with nothing less, and thus it is that tliej are 
miseiable and isolated when they return lionie The picture of the 
“ Bengal Tiger ” portiayed by Capt Maryat in liis “Japhcl in seaich of 
a father” ought to be a veiy natuial one “It is difficult” sajs our 
friend, “to asceitaiii the cieed of this school of Hindoos Their 
friends are still idolatois and they attend the ceremonies to please then 
wives and motheis ” The lattei pait of his asseition is tiue 

The cieed of Young Bengal is pure deism As fai as his belief is 
concerned he owns one God, the father of goodness and mercy and the 
creator of the Univeise All his deductions are from unsophisticated 
reason He is not an atheist because he believes in a Creator Ask 
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him \\h}, and he w ill tell } ou 111 ft few w 01 cK thal cither nmtiei or mind 
must hft\e existed from etcrnitj for nothing can come out of nothing and 
that It IS more rational to think tliat the latter must h.nc had a previous 
existence He behcies moicoiei in an all directing ProMdence because 
his c\ery da) experience teaches him so 

“The) ha\e learned so thoroughly to despise the ancient ciced of 
their ancestois that knowing notlnng of the one Ining faith they h,i\e 
flung themsehes into the arms of unbelief” No, the) lia\e learned to 
disbelic\e the old religion, it is true, but the) are not igiioiant of the 
tenets of the Christian faith but in man) instances base studied the 
subject deeply — though InMiig escaped from the trammels of one class 
of prejudices (at least in idea ) thc) .iie not willing lobe entangled in 
the snares of an) other class 'I he subject is suggesluc of endless dis- 
cussions but we will icsl heic foi the piesenl 
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( Reprinted from tin Cnli nttn Monthl) Rt virv , Mn>, iSs3 j 

Qiitdii^ non viovoi is the flimsy Inbarum under wliirh those hum drum 
led-tapists, those uhilch.urcd, unimpissioncd, \ incg.ir fated politicians, 
nho thcmschcs the creations of an unintelhgilde protidentt, owing their 
worldly comforts to a chance and therefore pos-^essing onl) a sorr> faith 
in the great doctiine of means to ends, rally their scattered philosoph), 
dress and arrange their crippled and defeated polemics, and aie read} to 
do battle milh fois though tlic end of the battle he disgrace and discom- 
fiture as often as it is fought Archimedes said that a suitable fulcrum 
and a lever being aiailable he could raise the world I rue and hopeful 
philosophy beams through e\ery letter of the splendid hoist' If the 
world w’erc gifted with a few such Archimcdescs probabl} the boast would 
have been worked out to the wonder and amarement of lunar races, the 
earth clasping its humbler satellite in an affectionate embrace and the 
dw'elleis of the two planets running into each other’s arms with all the 
ecstasy of incipient friendship and fellow feeling , — the man in the moon 
no longer a mysteiy oi a mar\cl, but a thing of sight and touch, of 
passions and conviviality, politics and sentimentalism, philosophy and 
charlatanry' But the w'oi Id produced only one Archimedes with singular 
good luck oi our statesmen and J/z/’y/r/z/nj- who haie already an infinity 
of bother with Sardinian ^id Neopolitan questions, and diplomac) 
involving the w'eal or woe of sublime Fortes and Autocrats of all the 
Russias, would scarcely have kept their senses and their tempers under 
thi combined impendency of mundane and lunar difficulties and our 
literate and men of science jaded and bewildered, distracted and run 
mad w ith investigations of Ossiamc M SS and Arctic passages, w oiild 
have been choked and suifeited wuth problems regarding the moon’s 
valleys and divings into lunar history and lunai metaphysics and juris- 
prudence ' Progress is nevertheless a necessary condition of cieation, 
and chaos giving w^ay befoie an Almighty mandate, and light breaking 
up eternal night in obedience to the same irresistible bidding, are typical 
of the world’s destiny and convey to the earnest and hopeful mind con- 
viction of a brilliant and a marvellous something yet to come They 
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bear a holy and devout significance which only the shallowest intellects, 
the' most flabby and superficial of reasoners who would be atheists if they 
were not imbeciles in thought, and if they only durst disbelieve in a 
providence which they have just sense enough to see is the sole means 
of their prospenty, fail to perceive The course of nature is, perpetual 
development The same divine hand that manufactures a butterfly from 
a chrj^salis is ever busy achieving similar perfections The proud Briton 
who now sways the sea and half the land, who rides in steam cais and 
talks by electricity, who built the crystal palace and is laying down intei- 
minable cables for sub-marine Telegraphs, was twelve centuries ago, a 
painted barbarian , burning human sacrifices in wicker idols, bending in 
humble adoration before oak trees and creepers, subsisting by the chase 
like the Cherokee 01 the Esquimaux, and altogether so foully savage and 
savagely untutoied, that the refined Roman viewing him from the stand 
point of his own lofty civilization, could scarcely have dreamed in his 
most extravagant of dreams, that this painted and ochre-embellished 
denizen of a remote and secluded island, this burner of human sacrifices 
m wicker idols„ this worshipper of oak trees and creepers, would, in the 
revolution of time, be shaved and scoured, perfumed and coated into the 
“first gentleman in Europe,” which means necessarily the fiist gentleman 
in the world And yet Britain’s star has led her through a fearful reckon- 
mg of social, intellectual and economical vicissitudes, to a condition in 
which the large wicker idols have furnished models for steam boilers 
which span the seas and have saved and still save millions of human lives , 
and the oak once the cynosure of religious fervour and fanaticism has 
been felled and so put togethei that it yet continues — though in a more 
rational sense — to be the providence which blind superstition erewhile 
conceived it to be From it the bulwarks of England have been cut and 
chiselled out, and the mistress of the seas rides in her wooden castle 
from one end of the world to the other,, the marvel and the dread of every 
nation In fine, a miracle could not have effected greater changes in the 
power, resources and destiny of the English people, than the steady, un- 
obstructed and vigoious action of the great law of progress has achieved 
Yet Englishmen are found, who oblivious of the progress of their own 
prosperity and greatness, ignoring the power to which their nation owes 
Its own manumission from, vorse than Australian barbarism, and 
audaciously contemning the fingei of heaven which pomts imperatiwely 
to the path of their duty, manufacture and expoit the intensely conceited 
and selfish doctnne that the Hindoo and the Mahomedan, the Sonthal and 
Jat,- are excepted from tlie world's ride, that ai heavy ban rests upon their 
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progress and impro%emcnt, tlrt thc> nc\cr were intended to be great, so 
that am attempt to nnbe them eeen mode r.’lcb. refined ..riuln be b-^d 
as a enme ' The doctnne has found manj adnnrir-. Ath't absurdiU fa'b 
still bom upon mankuiQ ’ I lie show man v ho promised to ni'crt a p.g 
into a brand} bottle, found a reputable collection of gulls at i ho-c c nco'^c 
he had his joke and his dinner ’ \\ hat v onder that le's m''iiifc'tb 

egregious dogmarisms noald command belief cien in quarters vhere a 
better light burns than in the breasts of those .'ho bit the pig cheat * 

And this particular absurdit} of Indian incompetence and stagnation, 
this impossible doctnne of Indian imbeciht} secure., irresistible attnacoon 
and infallihihu from tire pndc of race and the constri’ctnc glorj it Cstab 
lishes at the expense of a people who had attained the highes jminac^e of 
cnilization and knoi^ledgc lone before cither Greece or Rome Ird com- 
menced to irradiate Europe In a prcMous number .rc ha\e proicd ho.' 
little this pnde of race is borne out by histor\ or philolog\, hon little the 
Bnton and the Xigger are separated from each other in cither their struc- 
tural or metaphjsical peculianties, ho\s little the Anglo-Saxon has cause to 
exult o\er the supenor richness or disalio} of the blood nhich permeates 
his anatom) as compared to the blood which imparts Mtalit) and strength 
to the Pand) It now onl) remains to pro\e that England s polic) in the 
East in order to be successful must fi) above the upas influences of such 
"aid theones and ndiculous speculations against historv The Hindoo is 
as highl) susceptible of improvement or deterioration as the inhabitants of 
Yorkshire or Middlesex The same acute perception of wTong the same 
devoted attachment to order, the same love of countn, the same domesticitv 
of feehng, the same affection for the laws, the same intolerance of oppres- 
sion, mark the two nations If England can govern her own countr) with- 
out the aid of her Univ ersities and her grammar schools her circuits and 
her chancery courts, her newspapers and her periodical literature, then onl) 
can she hope to govern India b) militat) courts and confiscations, disarm- 
ing acts and Planter magistracies, b) race laws and colonization 

But if the intellectual and educational element be a snie qua mu in the 
system of the Bntish constitution — if a free press and freedom of thought 
and speech be the comer stones of successful gov erament m the parent 
country, why should the same refiners of men’s passions and animal pro- 
pensities, the same outlets of men’s discontent and disaffection, be deemed 
dangerous or unnecessary' m the government of India The principles on 
which the admmistration of this country has up to the present moment 
been conducted, have afforded ground for neither regret nor dissatisfaction 
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Lord Canning’s policy for the crisis has, with one only exception, been all 
that enlightened statesmanship or the severest morality could desire It 
Ignores— and justly — the theorj of ie\enge Copy books and juvenile 
lessons denounce letahation as a mean and despicable passion Eiery 
religion in the woild pronounces the same \erdict upon it, and Jesus 
Christ’s fundamental mission amongst men \tas to initiate a crusade against 
revenge in defence of mercy Yet those i\ho i\ould most desire to Chris- 
tianise India, those whom the fen our of religious zeal and the mad spirit 
of proselytism cany most to the \erge of blood-thirstiness in respect 
to the means by ivhich their mania may be accomplished, themselves mar 
the success of their faith by the display of a spirit least approaching the 
spirit of true religion They talk one way and act another They even 
talk irreligiously The natnes of India are intrinsically fond of polemics 
The Hindoo is neier so happy as when he has an opportunity of plajung 
fence wath the shasters It is his delight and his glory to foil his adversary 
m argument The openmg and most animated scene m a Hindoo assembly 
consists of the furious shaster play of the elders of the religious hierarchy 
Sanscnt verses in defence or offence of peculiar theories are spouted foith 
with all the energy of oriental eloquence and gesticulation There is a 
perfect down-pour of the \edas and the pooians Porasur is butted against 
Vyas, and Charbuck is flung at the heads of both, till the tumult of the w’ord- 
stnfe deafens the ear and the disputants have to be separated by bodily 
force With such a people com iction is the only wxay to faith, foi Tipoo’s 
molten lead and burning oil consume and singe only the corporeal man ' 
They cannot approach the mind w'hich lemains as a lock entrenched 
England’s policy towards India must therefore be divested of the religious 
element in order to be a strong and a tiiumphant policy The state as 
such should neither side w ith Church nor Pagoda The Government that is 
propagandist makes fast conquests and is glorious in w^ar, but it loses in 
peace and becomes crippled and contemptible in its domestic administra- 
tion The lehgious history of the world illustrates and confirms our theory, 
and English statesmen have to choose betw^een the destinies of Akber and 
Arungzebe in lajang dowm their plan for the Government of this country 
The one endeared himself to all classes of his subjects by his leniency and 
toleration and bequeathed to his children a mighty empire wuth a happy 
people The other drew upon his head universal execration by his intole- 
rant bigotry and appalling cruelty, leaving to his successors a kingdom torn 
and dismembered by rebellion, overrun by violence and piedatarism, and 
trembling and tottering under the pressure of Seikh and Marhatta free- 
booters The mystery of the East India Company’s empire in India, the 
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chaim Avhich strung logethti and licld throughout a ccntur) discordant 
populations in one liannonious polity, consists in this that the r>ast India 
Company jealously and persistently a\oidcd polemic i . their senants ivf re 
sent out imbued A\ith the paramount print ijdc that in their functions as 
civil got ernors oi inihtar) commanders the religion ol all classes of the 
population should not only be not interfered with, but respected They 
followed to the lettei C'leslei Weld’s counsel ‘‘in Rome be like the 
Romans ” The Mogul found at then hands treatment as liberal as an\ 
which the Kmpeiors of Delhi could gi\e him, with a sublimer justice and a 
more smceic courtieiship The llindoo reccned from them the same 
respectful consideration which his ancestors received from cillier Vickram 
aditya oi Pirtheraj. Ho legaincd under their auspices a free and fearless 
exercise of his leligion which had remained smothered and supptessed (wer 
since Mahmood the Iconoclast looted T’hanessiir and broke the idol of 
Somnath For a long term of ) cars he found them reserently and religi- 
ously administering the reienues of Juggurnaiith, collecting for the idol 
the pilgrim tax and so identif\mg ihcmsehcs with the people they 
governed, that the people they governed scarcely knew whether a Christian 
nation ruled over them or their own former princes had returned It was 
by these means that India was won, and the same polic) alone can retain 
It The English have already seen what a bloody Genie of discord could 
be called up by cartridge and caste The attempt to Christianize India 
by compulsion will call forth a thousand such grim MSitntions with a 
perpetual scope of action What is now only tiansient and adventitious 
will then become chronic and fixed We dare say the British Parliament 
have sense enough not to overlook this broad and glaring corollary to the 
mutinies. 

We next come to the question regarding the treatment of mutineers 
and the people at large On this subject a vast amount of nonsense and 
temper has been expended by amateur politicians who do not look bejond 
the Indigo field, and not w ell even into that 

It IS seriously believed, after a century’s rule over India, that all that 
had hitherto been done and is still doing in regard to the administration 
of this country was and is WTong, illogical, foolish and suicidal. The 
principles on which the fabric of Government hitherto rested have been 
at last discovered to be rotten and quick-sandish A film has fallen fiom 
the eyes of the wise and a monster cheat timely detected wuth singular 
good fortune The only true and infallible cure for mutinj'-, disaffection, 
Baboo insolence and un'-salaming niggerism has been eventually found , 
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and the compost is being lustilj ad\cltl^ed like eithci Macassar oil oi llie 
composition for prcserMiig oclagcnarian teeth 3 ’his Ilollowa) ot the 
Indian desease is compounded o) the wholc'-ale demolition of the schools, 
confiscation of propert}, hanging aithoul limit oi reser\e, and such like 
astringent and spic\ ingredients What a \cr) Macbcthian iv itch draught ' 
The philosophers stone is a child s buible to this omnipotent reined) , and 
if onl) It could be used and the patient induced to quicth lake it in ^\Ith- 
outfijmgal the nurse and knocking out tiie deal ofiicious creatures 
e}e ^^lth the medicine spoon, what a puff and flare up theic would be 
Wouldn t the whole outside woild, c\er} great empire which takes an 
interest in conteinporar) politics and c\cr) little slate which lakes in a 
newspaper, gape and stand aghast at the sight of such daring and success- 
ful doctoring' And wouldn t also there occur a perfect down-pour of 
Akbaree gold Mohurs and bnglish Rupees — to saj nothing of Kohi-Noois 
and Duiriah-i-Noors and what not other cquall) tcmptingl) euphonious 
and priceless Noors, into the auld countr) in which need) gentlemen hare 
a keener relish for champagne and /‘W/ than thc) can well afiord 
to pa) for 01 pla) for' Hut thc inattei -of f.icl world, thc inaltet of-fact 
English people, will not permit such amiable Alnaschcnng Ihe wise- 
acres who are building these air oislles arc onl) a contemptible minorit) 
amongst their species T hey do not possess the s) mpaihies of e\ en thc 
English mob Their e\lra\aganzas hare brought them into deserred 
ridicule, and members of Parliament and editors of new spaperb haring 
at last thoroughl) shaken off thc bias into which sanguinary fictions and 
plausible hyperboles had rci) naturally thrown then credulous and 
exasperated minds, are beginning to sec their wa) clear out of the labyrinth 
presented to them in thc shape of the Indian question Loid Canning’s 
policy has, however tardily, been accepted as thc soundest and thc most 
English-like policy that could be adopted in the crisis Conciliation and 
amnesty aie acknowledged!)’ the two great rallying points to winch enlight- 
ened statesmanship has directed its earnest and hopeful attention It w ill 
not do to wage a rvar of extermination against a people rvhose existence is 
the source at once of England’s glory and prosperity If all the mutinied 
districts were denuded of their adult population, the expense of mamtain- 
mg India w’ould rendei England insolvent and ultimately compel her to 
abandon the losing conquest Brute force is a wretched peace-maker , 
and England must either remain at peace w’lth India or abdicate her plac^ 
in the Peninsula One of these tw’o states is cei tain, and who w’ould rot 
rather pardon a deluded and ignorant enemy than endanger his security 
by driving him to desperate resistance Indian paragraph manufacturers 
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think and wiite as if extermination is a simple and peculiarly easy process, 
a question merely of so many bayonets and cannon balls, shells and 
yeomanry cavahy troopers i They possibly believe that the head of the 
Government has only to say, “ let the people of India be exterminated ” 
and the people of India shall be exteiniinated i 

Ridiculous ' It is a happy thing however foi both India and England 
that those whose opinions are worth being turned into the right clrnnel, 
that IS, those v hose voice makes the law and lays down the policy have 
unanimously adopted amnesty as the basis of then future opeiations in 
India and pi oclaimed the efficacy of peace as contradistinguished from 
wai The policy will suiely succeed, and affoid another bond to England’s 
supremacy over Hindoostan 





[Repunted from The Literary Chronicle Vol I No I September 1849] 

England has at last reached the faithest goal ot her ambition One 
by one have almost all the independent native powers in India dwindled 
into the insignificancy of tributary and cubbed little principalities. 
The Mahratta sleeps in his grave, the Rohilla and the Pindaree are 
now no more, and the proud Scindian ib content to receive a miserable 
pittance at the hands of his conqueror, whilst the rich plains of his 
ancestors fatten the enemies of his nation and his creed The lion of 
the Punjaub stood single amidst all this vvieck of sovereignty Ram- 
parted by his own brave Khalsas, Runjeet, kept at bay the all absorb- 
ing ambition of Leaden Hall Street, and the memorable disasters ot the 
British at Cabool tended to seat him more stiongly on his throne. But 
the lion of the Punjaub came not with an overlong lease from his God, 
and in due time ve see him quietly giving up the ghost, like ^all his 
predecessors, whilst the Punjaub which had only one interest and one 
rulei during his lite time, now fell a victim to the intrigues of a licen- 
tious queen dowager and the ambition ot an unruly court. Anarchy 
and civil war and commotion followed, and what between the disunion 
of the Sirdars, the ambition of Ranee Chunda, and the violence and 
brutality of the Khalsas, Lahore was for a period ot neai three years 
the scene of every social as well as political debasement 

It was about this period that the late Major Bioadtoot, political 
agent in the North-West, having pressed the Durbar, regarding certain 
contested titles, on this side the Sutlej, brought the invauei to our 
shores, and notwithstanding that internal feuds and political dissensions 
had totally sapped the foundation of all true discipline, the fight at 
Moodkee staggered the British Lion, and Saint Geoige was fain to 
letreat, for the time being, from the range of the destructive artillery of 
the Seikhs British courage and British diplomacy triumphed however 
in the sequel. Ferozeshur, Alliwal and Subraon were fought and won, 
the Sutlej crossed, and Lahore formally' occupied by the British troops 

Such was the political condition of India in 1846 Teyhear 1848 
dawned with more startling events Our politicals had been murdered 
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undei the walls of MooHan, our powei (k liod by tlio ill-ndvisrrl son of 
Sawun Mull, wai was again llio ci\, tlic cannon note of b.ittlo icsoiindfcl 
tliroughoul. the Punjaub, and roused the marl spiiit of the %m 1(1 warriors 
of the Hazarah Inndent followed upon incident like rwenls in a 
dream The old Klialsa arms appealed to h.iso been resu'^citatcd, .ind 
the demons of commotion held then cainnal o\er the country Annies 
hurrjing tow'ards the frontier, — Brigades foiming, — troops recruiting 
and the tocsin of war sounding, complete Hie panoiatn i of Indi.i of i8i8 
The ■^eariSAQ opened upon the an\i<nis public, and the first great event 
wuth w'hich it w^as ushered in, froze the heart's blood and damped all 
the buoyant hopes of prosperity 'I he bull dog courage of Lord (lOugh 
had been roused b) a stray shot from the enemv’s ramp, his Irish blood 
could not brook being bearded bv a b.irb.irian host led on h\ a base 
traitor, and in an unguarded moment, disrcgaiding all the dictates of 
prudence and sound mllltar^ police, the hithcito invincible Com 
mandei-in-Chicf of the British foucs suffi'ied himself trj be dr<iwn into 
the snare laid for him Regiment after regiment wcis ordered up to cer- 
tain destruction , for cvposcd to the unceasing lir(> of a wdiolc string of 
masked batteiies, the British troops were sw'cpl olT as soon as the> 
advanced, and tiic 14th Light Dragoons, a corps of established good 
reputation, ha\ mg achieved Vvonders m the Peninsula and the previous 
campaign on the Sutlej w^ere foiced to turn their backs upon their 
enemies and flv m total rout. Ciidlianw allali w'as indeed an awful 
day for old England Hei sons had been butchered, her armies loutcd, 
her guns captured and her banneis sunk, all owing to the rashness of 
one man , — that man was Lord Gough We hold it as oui unalterable 
opinion, that had it not been for the dilli-dall) ing and shill} -shallying 
exhibited by the Commander-In-Chief when news of the outbreak at 
Mooltan hist reached him, we had been spared the vast amount of 
treasure that was lavished on the last campaign, and so many widow cci 
wives and childless motners had not had cause to mourn their slam 
lords and butchered sons Take time by the forelock, says the adage , 
instead of which our Government delayed and procrastinated until the 
- flame of rebellion had been well lighted in the Punjaub and blazed 
with fury, so that a grand aimy was lendered necessaiy where a dozen 
well diiected regiments had sufficed , and the peace of the countiy 
was puLchased at the expense of tnc oest blood of the land The vic- 
tory at Goozerat, however, retrieved the lost honor of the British Arms. 
Ihe public mind felt as it were relieved from a load and began to 
breathe more freely Mooltan had already fallen after having made a 
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desperate defence Moolraj was m chains. Chutter Singh and his son 
had surrendered, the Seikh army had been dispersed and the Punjaub 
once more la}' prostrate at our feet Thus the downfall of the last 
independent native power in India capable of waging an equal or 
doubtful contest with us was completed, and there is not from the 
Himalayas to Cape Commorin, from the Ganges to the Indus, one rood 
of Indian ground that we cannot emphatically call our own. But with 
accession of territory the responsibilities of the Government have 
increased, for it is no longer the destinies of 85,000,000 of British 
subjects that the East India Compan^ now rule o\ er, but perhaps of 
nearly half as many more 

The wild spirits of the Punjaub have not }et been pacihed. The 
heroes of Chillianwallah have not all bowed the knee to the victors, 
but are said to be fast gathering round the wily Chief of Jummoo We 
therefore know not how soon the peace of the land may be again 
disturbed, our rule threatened, and the Revenue and Judicial settlements 
in the countr} overthrown by the blast of war , an effective and an all 
powerful army will therefore have to be constantly maintained, fully 
equipped with all the munitions of war so as to be able to march at a 
moment’s notice against any enemy that ma} hereafter appear The 
expense of such a military establishment must necessarily be enormous 
and will undoubtedly prove a most serious drawback upon the alreadv 
niggardly resources of the State. The Executive Police of the Pro- 
vinces must have to be rendered equally strong, as ivell as the other 
Judicial and Revenue establishments. As a set ofl against this vast 
expenditure, we have the revenues of the Punjaub in prospect, but 
unfortunately w'ar has blasted the fair fields of industry, and our assets 
in that quarter must therefore remain unavailable for at least the next 
three years to come. In the Punjaub, the labouring classes are a species 
of feudal vassals tilling the earth in times of peace and shouldering 
the musket at the call of war Cultivation under such circumstances 
must consequently have been wholly neglected in the preceding year, 
when the Seikh army ivas almost constanti} in the field The state of 
our exchequer is known to all, the fact that the charges of the empire 
are fast gaming upon its revenues is notorious, loan after loan has been 
had recourse to to meet the growing expenses of the Government, till 
at last e\ ery available coi^'ry of read} mon^ would seem to have been 
drained from the country The new occupation of the Punjaub will 
require new' funds w'hich a second loan w'lll hardly be able to realize 
Whence then is the money to come from ’ — not certainly by taxing the 
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tav. 

The conquest and anne\ation ol Scinde in 1843, made the East 
India Company losers by about lo lacs of Rupees per annum at the 
outset , although the present revenues of that Province are fast making 
up for that loss We fear a similar deficiency will in the present instance 
also be discovered— unless however the Ticasurj of Young Dulleep 
has been found to be equally well stored with that of the Sultan of 
Mysore, a fact which we are not willing to credit seeing that the reign 
of the infant monarch was too boisterous to permit of his being able to 
lay up any sums against a rain> dav A pretty pass then, has the 
Company been brought to We can, however, trace their present 
difficulties to one cause only — that is their unquenchable thirst after 
dominion 

Extension of territory is reprobated by all the punciplcs of sound 
policy. Persia fell a victim to her own corpulency as did the ancient 
empires of Greece and Rome, and yet the British Government untaugnt 
by experience have been progressing in the mad career of conquest, 
without heeding the most positive injunctions of both Parliament and 
the Hon'ble the Court of Directors to the contrary, as expressed in the 
recitations of Acts of 1784 and 1793 — “That for as much as to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honor, and the policy of the nation,” and 
again in the resolution of the House of Commons, dated 9th April 1782 
as follows 

“ That the orders of the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, which have conveyed to their servants abroad a prohibitory 
condemnation of all schemes of conquest and enlargement of dominion, 
by prescribing certain rules and boundaries for the operation of their 
military force and enjoining a strict adherence to a system of defence, 
upon the principle of the treaty of Allahabad, were founded no less in 
wisdom and policy than in justice and moderation ” 

2nd “ That ev ery transgression of those orders, without evident 
necessity, by any of several British Governments m India has been 
highly reprehensible, and has tended, in a chief degree, to weaken the 
force and influence, and to dimmish the resources of the Company in 
those parts ” 
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^rd “ Tkat every interference as a party, in the domestic or 
natural quarrels of the country powers, and all new engagements 
with them in offensive alliance, have been wisely and providently 
forbidden by the Company, in their commands to their administra- 
tors in India.” 

4rh. “ That every unnecessary or avoidable deviation from those 
well advised rules, should be followed with very severe reprehensions 
and punishment foi it. as an instance of wilful disobedience of 
orders, and as tending to disturb and destroy that state of tranquill- 
ity and peace with all their neighbours, the preservation of which 
has been recommended as the first principles of policy to the Bri- 
tish Governments in India ” 

5th. “ That the maintenance of an inviolable character for 
moderation, good faith, and scrupulous regard to treaty, ought to 
have bean the simple grounds on which th/^ritish Governments 
should have endeavouied to establish an influence superior to that 
of other Europeans, over the minds of the nati'^e powers m India; 
and that the danger and discredit arising from the forfeiture of this 
pre-eminence could not he compensated by the temporary success 
of any plan of violence or injustice.” 

Let us evamme how far the injunctions contained in the above 
resolution have been followed and acted upon by the servants of 
the East India Company m India The resolution is dated 1782, 
the year in which Hyder xVli of Mysore breathed his last The war 
that had hitherto been earned on with that prince was recommenced 
with increased aspenty, Tippoo Sahib the young monarch was slam 
sn battle, and Seringapatam with its dependencies made into a Brit- 
ish province. This was the first instance in which the Court’s in- 
junctions regarding new extension of teriitory were bioken through 
by the authorities m India, and surely the multiplied treachery of 
Tippoo justified his doom, but we cannpt unfortunately say as much 
■of the Nabob of the Carnatic who was under false pretences dispos- 
sessed of his rightful Guddee, and whose tenitories were made over to 
an usurper who paid an immense annual tribute into the Treasury 
of the East India Company ! Tanjore, the Deccan, Oude, Fur- 
cuckabad, Surat and Travancore were next wrested from their res- 
pective rulers on various pretences — a conduct certainly not m 
keeping with the honor and dignity' of the British nation The 
IS 


em- 
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pire of tlie Mahrailas likewise senli in its quota, to wulen ilie liouti- 
danes of tlie East India Company’s dominions. Sattara too fell a 
victim to a complicated system of fraud and tieacliei) unequallcfl 
in tlie annals of Asiatic depravity To suppoit a puppet piiiue 
upon lus thionc, the wai wttli Afghanistan was ptoc/atnicd, and 
the Biitisli cannon was heard to loar along the Kh\her Ilo-^f 
Mahomed the choice of Ins people was dctlnoned, and the imbecile 
Shah Shooja clothed in the boi rowed fcathcis of iovalt\ , hut the 
Compam’^ had found then match in the hcioK* i\Ia homed Akhar — 
the patriot falsely bianded as the tiaitoi , — defeat and disgiacc such 
as the British Government had never before experienced in India, 
followed close upon then victoiv The gaiiison of .Iclahibad 
gallantly defended itself but was subsequently obliged to retreat 
and evacuate the enemy’s territoiy The British Resident at Cabool 
was massacred in cold blood and all the Europeans in the city unmci- 
cifully put to the sw'oid 

Beaten and defeated in Afghanistan, the British Go\einment 
wreaked their vengeance on Sduclc, which was usuipcd from its 
rightful Ameers and annexed to the British Indian enipiic , lastlr 
the conquest and appropriation of the Punjaub have filled up the sum 
of Leaden Hall Street ambition Thus it is that the East India 
Company have in their transactions, not only set at nought the 
recorded opinion of the Parliament House of Great Biitain lu respect 
to Anglo Indian politics, but have likewise utterly lost sight in their 
mad career of conquest of those wuse and salutary principles wuth 
which they at first set out, nor can we tell where this all-absorbing 
thirst after territory will end Golaub Singh of Jummo has been 
already marked out as an object, and we shall not be surprised if 
within the i evolution of a ^ ear we saw" the fair fields of Kashmere 
converted into a dependency of British India 

But although externally the power of Great Britain would seem 
to have been augmented by this immense accession to territory, it 
must nevertheless be apparent to every calculating mind that it 
has m effect been greatly deteriorated for precisely the same reason , 
and unless a vigorous system of Government be introduced, we fear 
that the present position of the British in India will ere long be 
lound to be untenable 

The experience of the past has proved that in proportion as the 
Company is progressing in the scale of political prospeiity, the fin- 
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ancial condition of tlie coimtiy is degiessing Wais and treaties have 
formed the almost only occupation of thiee succeeding Governors 
General. Lord Ellenborough was at best a Mihtary Civilian as some 
have facetiously styled him whose sole dehght lay in fields of carnage 
and triumphal entries Lord Haidinge was decidedly a Jlihtary man, 
the best portion of whose viceroyalty was spent on the tented field 
and the pleasant chmate of the Hills, so that he could scarcely have the 
opportumty or even the leisure to turn his thoughts towards the 
consohdation of the monied interests of the empire ECis Lord- 
ship, however, m a moment of infatuation, m a moment of bhnd 
trust upon the resources of his own genius attempted to bring about 
a saving by enforcing a general reduction of the army, a measure 
which at the time failed not to win golden opinions for his Lordship 
among both the Indian and British pubhc, and the ex-Goveinoi- 
General was lauded m all quarters for his sagacity, but the defect of 
the policy has now completely manifested itself, and it has again 
been found imperatively necessary to re-mstate the army at its 
former complement Had Lord Haidinge been a little longer m 
Indra he must have disco veied that it is only the fear of the Brit- 
ish bayonet that has hitherto restrained all hostile intentions on the 
part of the native powers , remove that, and the rule of the Feran- 
gees will ere long be ovei turned The Enghsh, notnuthstandmg all 
their forbearance iii respect of rehgious opinions, have totally failed 
to secure the hearts of then subjects and of their native allies and 
tnbutaries They must have a home in India, they must assimilate 
themselves with the people of India, make them interests identical 
with the interests of then own, before they can expect to be looked 
upon with feelings of lo\e and of respect As it is they are now 
regarded as a set of inteilopers, dreaded for then power but hated for 
then pride Tliese are bold truths and may be disielishable to 
many, but it is nevertheless our duty as public Journalists to un- 
deceive the public and to advise the Government on its weak points 
The remedy cannot of coinse be instantaneous, but time and op- 
portunity may do much 
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and iabit airaid oi risking lus patnn-'on'' ard crtd't in n 1. 
speculation. Tlie Englislinian ttiII pass throuak tke Incclvcnt 
Court and tbcn leturn to his ]to:^ll)on in soc-s^it to ?} at e hands and 
ciack the jest of liglCLcartednrss ■s’lt'h tl c man he hrs r’lntd iriihoat 
the slightest compunctions of coU'Cicnco hut *he Ilinro'^ gi'u ^ 
mill no such hnpT’V facnh\, --ji'd hc’Ce Ik i:? tho vtcid'i-T my il 
■*]]»' principle " Better to rcigii in hell than sci'^^ ’o ht.nrt.n ’ 
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Small profits and a limited responsibility are of infinitely greater value 
to him than high letuins and ruinous risk. Herein no doubt he is wise 
and consistent. But he withdraws the feeling of diffidence to an 
extent certainly harmful. He readily lends himself to other people's 
desperate adventures, and when the bubble bursts is content to 
pocket his loss with the grace of a Stoic, but he will not enter into an 
adventure on his own account though Calchas swore the spec would 
bring in cei tain profit This is what we deprecate. Perhaps, however, 
there is a reason for this too. 'The mechanical trades and oc- 
cupations are what our countrymen, at least the respectable portion 
of them, have no idea of Practical Mechanics or Engineering forms 
no portion of their education From the PatsJiala., where they make 
their first acquaintance with the alphabet and numerals, to the 
college in which they receive their glaze and finish, they have no 
more practical idea of manufactunng than they have of the old wom- 
an in the moon. The end and aim of their education is to make 
them either accountants or letter wrters Evidently when every- 
body caiiies his wares to the same stall the surfeit m the market 
causes a diminution of profit to the vendors, and Kerames are 
according!}’’ at a dead discount. Some other stall must be set up, 
and we are glad that Colonel Goodwyn has come forward with a 
piactical plan of opciations We aie glad also that not content- 
ing himself with an argument of words merely, he has — and the affair 
beais on its face tlie most distinguished paternity — fuither caused 
the assembly of a meeting in the house of Mi. Pratt, the very able 
and right-minded Piesident of the Bethune Society, for the purpose of 
ginng working impetus to h>s skeleton proposal. Mr C. Allen the 
Financial Secretary to Government, was in the chair and the meet- 
ing was \eiy respectably attended If the plan of a School of Art 
succeed, Colonel Goodwyn will ha\e established an undoubted title 
to the gratitude and respect of our countrymen. Caste prejudices 
will doubtless throw some obstalces in the way of the proposed 
school, but caution and perseverance can surmount every difficulty. 
EuKcne Sue puts into the mouth of his Claude Gerard, the very 
philo^i jihical truth “ there is no condition in life which an honest 
man cannot fill with dignity ” It would however be necessary to 
give suflicient ventilation to this truth, and it should be thoroughly 
impiesscd upon tlie minds of our countrymen in order to fit tliem 
foi the state of socictv iilnch the intended school is calculated to 
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usher in. The eclucalecl natives %\ill lm\c, ve daresay, no such false 
delicacy as that we are afiaid of On the tontiaiy, vc have an 
instance of a veiy intelligent and 01 thy }oung man having tlirovn 
up a luciative apiiointment in one of the Go\cinment oflices and left 
his family and connections for a distant locality foi the purpose of 
commencing potten business on Euiopean piinciples He had all 
but succeeded when eeitain untoward ciicumstances comjielled 
him to give up the good woilc and forsake the scene of Ins labours 
In France, after the revolution, rcj>peclab!e individuals joined the 
several devoirs and trades-unions and raised industnal art to a 
state of perfection unknown in foimei ages The young mechanics, 
as graphically described by Geoige Sand m his Comjiamon to (he 
Tom of France, proceeded to woik m the following older — “ We 
work and we study as we ‘^top in one city and another, we liave our 
workshops and our schools, where w e are each other’s scholars ” 
There is a glory in excelkmce, and the efficient joiner and architect 
are as useful membeis of society as anybody else India is full of 
raw materials which aie mouldering in neglect foi want of men to 
work them into forms and fashions The lesouices of the coiintiy 
will never be developed unless the childien of the soil leain the w'ay 
to develop them Colonel Goodwyn tells us that Di Hunter ’s eleves 
at Madras have already effected w'onders, wffiy may not the native 
of Calcutta achieve similar success * We shall have great pleasure 
in noticing the future proceedings of the Committee that has been 
formed for giving effect to the gallant Colonel’s plans and schemes 
For the present, we will conclude by giving the committee a little 
wholesome advice , let them humoui Old Bengal, for Old Bengal ha.s 
still the power to mar the glorious work before them in the same 
manner as they marred Mi Bethune’s plan of female education , 
let the orthodox members of the Hindoo community be consulted on 
the subject , let them feel an interest m the matter, and we will pro- 
mise success 
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[ Repimfced fiom the Hindoo Patriot, Apiil 20, 1854 ] 

In tlie midst of war we aie m peace ' While Europe is arming 
in defence of invaded treaties — ^whilst the din of the coming on- 
slaught IS already roaimg afar like distant thundei, whilst 
“ Such daily cast of brazen cannon, 

And foreign mart for implements of war , 

And such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task. 

Does not divide the Sunday fiom the weeks,” 
indicates that Bellona is putting on hei aimour and sending 
round hei beacon light, Euiope is prepaiing also for a grand mela, 
as we say in India, in which the world’s arts and riches shall carry 
then tribute and deposit their chef d’cBuvre. Napoleon III is deter- 
mined to convert Pans into a duplicate Crystal Palace and revel 
in a Universal Exhibition He is doubtless governed m this whim 
by state reasons as well as individual piide Although from the 
prints furnished to us by illustrated magazines and other pictorial 
works, the Emperor would seem to wear a rather repelling exterior 
reminding one, of the 

“ — ^uncouth, salvage and uncivil wight. 

Of grisly hew and foul ill-favoured sight ” 
whom Spenser introduces to his readers with the hideous label — 
Avance, yet considering what moderate use he has as yet made 
of power, and how though not wanting in strength, he nevertheless 
has bound down the inclination to bla/e away at his neighbours, 
we aie disposed to compose sonnets on the Emperor’s beard * And 
fuithci when we call to mind the scene in Diinkiik with the Emperor 
letting in a whole volley of kisses on the stout dark-eyed sea- 
nymphs who in accordance with the immemorial usage presented him 
with the silver fish, Louis Napoleon melts into the hero of romance 
and his dark rough features soften down apace into the features 
of an Adonis "Whatever may be the motives that suggested the 
Grand Exhibition, one thing is certain that it will be productive of 
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vast benefit to the eause of eivili/ation The union and as'iembla^e 
of cliflcient. nations of the globe foi a lafional puipose is snggeslne 
of sociality and improvement. And considered with reference to 
(lie scene of blood and carnage that is looming in the distance, 
the exhibition looks like an oasis in the midst of a desert These 
grand international meetings should be encouraged. The Olympic 
games and the Amphictyonic council bound together ancient Greece 
in a cement which the countless aimics of Xerxes could not 
dissolve. In connection with this subject we ^^ould suggest that 
a Universal exhibition be held in Calcutta The Metropolis of 
British India is indeed W’ell worthy of such a show. The present 
pacific relations between our Government and the rulers of Asia is 
favorable to such a scheme, and we would exceedingly wish that 
the Governor General move in the matter India is decidedly far 
behind civilized Europe and America in the modes and appliances 
by which science stimulates pi eduction and lias overcome nature 
in her caieer of progress. The Hindoos are unfoitunatciy held down 
by a religion, which they have not yet the moral courage to defj , 
from travelling into distant countries and importing innovations. 
They have as a nation scarcely any idea what enlightened Europe 
has achieved in the Departments of art and lndustr3^ A universal 
exhibition will give them that idea and lead native ingemut> — in- 
ferior m no respect to the ingenuity of any other nation m the 
world — into a field hitherto neglected and unexploied 
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[ Reprinted fiom tlie Hindoo Patiiot, Apiil 20, 1854 ] 

Man IS a vain animal and that comes as a coiollaiy to his gie- 
garioiisness Fiom the wanderei ovei the piaiiies of Aiistraha to 
the most finished pattern of humanity in the civilized coinei of 
coclcney land, this peouliaiity manifests itself in his social and econo- 
mical condition with a gi eater or le=s degiee of intensity The world 
is a vast vanity stage and the peiformeis m it fiom the prince 
to the peasant fiom the plnlosophei to the sot, move about in a 
peipetiial whirl of ambition and bttleness, fustian and fiddle-faddle I 
National and conventional customs and usages may be tiaced to 
tbe same spring from which individual peculiaiities arise They ale 
in fact only the time honoured aggiegate of solitaiy idiosynciasies, 
MTiat aie fashions in either dress or manners ^ They are the ehect 
of human vanity striving to vie with the fancied excellencies of 
what Ignorant men have been bred up to look upon as the haul ton. 
And yet there is no lack of sensible people encouraging established cus- 
tom which bears down upon society with a sort of prescriptive author- 
ity Every trait in the character of a nation may be tiaced to causes 
as unerring as nature The residents of bold mountainous countries 
take the hue of their nature from then rocks, for human vanity is 
at work, and with them boldness forms the beau ideal of human ex- 
cellence In countries intersected by vast rivers and roaring cata- 
racts, narugation necessarily is all the rage, and human vanity seeks 
to subjugate the waters by an effort of the intellect In both these 
instances locality establishes custom and the bent of the national 
mmd is diverted into other channels by only extraordinary revolu- 
tions In India our national habits have sprung out of our reh- 
gion and that again owes its paternity to local causes The fictions 
of the poets have invested our gods and our goddesses ivith an idea 
of grandeur and wealth ivhich finds ready sympathy in the heart of 
the Hindoo, and hence the ceremonial part of our faith is yoked with 
19 
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an extravagance wliicli to those that are beyond the influence of that 
faith, appeal foolish and unmeaning 

Oiiental wealth suggested the notion of extiavagance and although 
the wealth has disappeaied, the notion still continues to boie and 
toiinent us A false and artificial feeling of piopiiety has iipened 
into second natuie, and suie enough it is a cuise AVhat oiiginally 
was fiee will has now become fate , and by a combination of ciicum- 
stances, the thread of which is now invisible, the Hindoos have fallen 
into the tiap prepared by then ancestois and pationised bv them- 
selves Maiiiage, the holy institution b)’- which tvo heaits aie uni- 
ted into one has been tinned into a mattei-of-fact, worldly, sordid 
thing of baiter and low haggling Undoubtedly European customs 
are not very far removed from this type but there exists a %ast 
difference between European and Hindoo maiiiagrs — English misses 
may remain old maids to the end of time without any singular dis- 
honor attaching to then state of celibacy Some remain unmaiiied 
tlnough inclination, others through necessity But in India the case 
IS far different You may starve and you may be in ]ail, but 5^011 
must marry your daughter at the prescribed age If you fail to do 
SO you are an outcast and an abomination, your friends will desert 
you, your credit wdl sink, and you mil continue to live a pariah am- 
ongst men Nobody is of course ambitious of such inglorious singu- 
larity, and the anxious father accordingly counts the imnutes of 
his daughter’s existence with a heavy heart t Conte que coute 
when the hour comes he must bestow her in wedlock mth a little 
fortune, and this little fortune perhaps it has taken him years of 
toil and parsimony to accumulate If, unfortunately he happen to 
be the father of more female children, the troubles of King Uanaus 
light upon him, though of course in another shape In the North 
West, where the evils wc are depicting equally exist and perhaps m 
a higher degree, the unfortunate father is driven to infanticide 
What, ask we, gives such an enduiing vitality to the mischief ? The 
answer is sel -evident — vanity, misdirected pride, sottisimess The 
remedy is in our own hands but the same bugbear intervenes and 
scares us away from reform Custom i'^ a high Tory conservative, 
and radicalism must wait mth constant dripping m order to wear it 
away The grand movements now being made in the North West- 
ern Provinces, the Punjab, and Jummoo, on the subject of marriages 
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do honoi to tlie gieat chiefs who have come foiwaid to arrest the 
progress of infanticide, and then proceedings ought to call up a sym- 
pathetic echo in the hearts of our Gangetic countiymen. True, the 
mild denizens of Bengal cannot find it m their hearts to smother 
the infant cry and imbiue their hands in baby blood, yet expensive 
mariiages aie as great a curse here as anywhere else, and it should 
be the endeavour of every well-wishei of his country to put a stop to 
them We wish the heads of oui community will agitate the subject* 



Cbe Depaptroei)t of Public Works. 

■ — ♦ — 

[ Repiinlccl fioni the Hindoo rntiiot, Maj 4 , 18j4 ] 

The Militaiy Boaicl is imdei a busk opeiation of ilie slieais The 
Commissaiiat is ahead}’- independent of the three old men under 
whom she was fast subliming into a paradox, and heie is the Depait- 
ment of Public Woiks severed for aye from the rotten tree At sea, 
when the monsoon overtakes a luckless vessel and throws her upon 
her lee side, the first step towards lighting her is to hew away a portion 
of her heavy mast Joieepersaud s trial which disclosed a world of 
abuses in the Military Board laised the storm before whose fury the 
old Establishment is decimating The era for Boards and Committees 
has passed away A single responsible oflicei acting under settled 
rules IS worth a dozen superannuated old gentlemen guiltless of the 
least attempt at method and transacting business in the dear old 
style of 179P In the age of Eailways, Electric Telegraphs, Ballooning 
the existence of such boards is a greater curiosity than even the mum- 
mies ' It IS a wonder how they got on at all alter mankind had es- 
chewed pinafores and baby’s rattles Where celerity of action is a 
virtue every thing that tends to frustrate the desired speed becomes 
necessarily a crime Even the wisdom of Nestor, if it be tardy, as- 
sumed the objectionable character of a boie We publish elsewhere 
the rather lengthy edict by which the Department of Public Works 
has been relieved of the nightmare by which it had heretofore been 
bestridden The arrangements for the appointment of Chief Engin- 
eeis, Supenntending Engineers, Executive Officers, Accountants, 
are sufficiently satisfactory, and we shall for the future be spared the 
disgraceful fact of a necessary and emergent Public Work being neglect- 
ed for years merely because the Board could not find time to think over 
the matter Le roi s avisera is not suggestive of promptness or 
despatch On the contrary it has always stood for a polite species of 
negation With the Military Board, or as it is facetiously called — the 
Dilator}^ Board, Le toi s’ avisera is the last stage of a question about 
to be shelved We are glad that the standing joke is at last in a fan 
way of being over The shortcomings of the East India Company in 
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lespect of Public Woiks aie attiibutable as much to tlic sluggaid 
cumbei&oiiic agencv ihiough wliicli Ihe meagio libeialily of the Couit 
of Diiectois was hitheito doled out as to the Diiectois themselves 
The Company’s Government appeals to ignoie the species of pia^se 
which sui\uves the fall of dynasties and the ciush of nations The 
Gland Tiunk Road vhich is cited ad nameam os a nonpaieil in its 
vay deseives the epithet m an opposite sense only, foi it gives ns a 
foiimdable account of yavning piecipices, Molcnt “ solutions of con- 
tinnit} and all sorts of antipodes to macadamisatiun The Ganges 
Canal is the only gieat woik of which oiii piesent iiilers may boast. 
But even that will haidly coloi ovei the shameful neglect with which 
the}'’ have suffeied the stupendous uoiks of foimei masteis of India 
to ciumble in ghastly imn oi lun into wilderness The Ganges canal 
IS nevertheless a great public woik, but the Military Boaid had little 
to do ^vlth either its planning oi its execution It piogiessed under 
the indomitable care and supeiinlciidence of a single man — Colonel 
Cautley The public lias already come foiwaid to do honoi to him 
to whom honor is due, and a Town Hall meeting has voted him a bust 
and a service of plate We trust that this distinguished mark of 
approbation emanating from the high and most influential members 
of the community of Calcutta will incite otheis to deeds as great and 
beneficial as that for which Col Cautley is justly honored The three 
Chief Engineers appointed under the recent order are men of undoubt- 
ed talent vuth an established reputation Then exertions are calcula- 
ted to eftect m the course of 3 months vhat the ]\Iihtarv Board -with 
its complement of three members, sometimes not on speaking terms 
with each other and always wrangling about a straw, could eftect in 
as many years We trust that we ma}’’ not be deceived m our ex- 
pectations and that a new era of improvement has dawned upon us. 
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[ Repiinted fiom tlie fJmdoo Patriot, May 4, 1854 ] 

Oul leadeis aie awaie that a society has lately been formed in 
Calcutta for the promotion of education in Industrial Arts amongst 
the people of this country The members have now subimtted to 
the public a proposal for the establishment of a School of Design to 
instruct the youth of Bengal m drawing, etching, engraving and mod- 
elling The advantage of such an institution is undeniable We 
noticed the subject m one of our recent number- while reviewing Col- 
onel Goodwyn's lecture delivered at the Bethune Society While our 
countrymen are making progressive improvement in every depart- 
ment of useful knowledge ’’ince their political connection with the 
British nation, in the Mechanical arts they are in as backward a state 
now as they were in the days of Munoo That we, as a nation, possess 
ingenuity of the highest order in some particulars has not been denied 
Prince Albert’s Crystal Palace in London has decided that point, and 
we hope our reputation in this respect will be upheld in the like exlubi- 
tion proposed to be held bv Lours Napoleon IVhat is wanted is the 
proper culture and training of the aesthetic faculties which are to 
gmde this skill, the want of which renders the productions of native 
art in many instances distasteful Under the existing social system, 
the exercise of all mechamcal arts is held in India in positive disrepute. 
A Brahmin or a Kyast would rather prefer asking alms at his neigh- 
bours’ than be a mechanic, an engraver or a blacksmith This aiis- 
tociatic bearing, no doubt, has its advantages , but while we bear no 
sympathy ivith those who are the uncompromising advocates of a 
levelling system, we must admit that the almost religions abhorrence 
with which a high caste Hindoo looks down upon the calling of the 
artizan is calculated to produce effects injurious to the real interest of 
the country It prevents a man from entering an honest and indep- 
endent profession to which he rvas not born, though he may be the 
best fitted for it by nature Such a state of things is peculiarly hurtful 
to the middle classes of the community — ^those who have to hve upon 
their own labor. The numerous educational institutions in and around 
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Calcutta and in tli'^ Piovinces send foitli annually a laigc nnndiei of 
educated youths Avho coiwidei a cleiksliip in the Tieasuiy oi any othei 
public office as the ultimatum of then aims and expectations They 
would submit to tlie most insulting tieatment whicli tbe capiice oi the 
meanness of the heads of offices can infnct, but can nevei be pievailed 
upon to undeitako the honoiable and independent piofession of the 
aits, even of the libeial kind The maiket is alieady ovcistocked with 
these so called educated men , aie they to multiply vnthout a coires- 
pondmg increase in the means of honest livelihood ^ This is a senous 
and important question foi those of oui coiintiymen who have the 
impiovement of the social and moial condition of the people at heait 
We admit theie is a strong national prejudice to be overcome, befoie 
any change in the present system can be effected But the difficulty 
is not insurmountable, and is worth being contended with Alieady 
the people have commenced to think for themselves The absurdity 
of regarding the employment of an engiavei or a sculptor as beneath 
the acceptance of a high caste native is fast weaiing off in Calcutta 
The present is therefore the fittest time for the foi matron oi an insti- 
tution of the kind ivhich the proprietors of the intended School of Arts 
have undertaken to found 

But this IS not the only, or even the chief, benefit which may be 
expected to flow from the sort of education now proposed to be im- 
parted on a sj^^stematical scale Training of this sort is calculated to 
secure a liigHei end The culture and development of the aesthetic 
faculties are essential to the progress of a nation There is a connect- 
ion between the imaginative and the latiocinative powers of man 
whereby the proper direction of the former aids in the strengthening 
of the latter If this holds tine of indirn duals it is still more true of 
nations In the present conriition of our countrymen this influence of 
aesthetic education will be peculiaily efficacious A general diffusmn 
of refined and sound taste will promote a healthy mental action and 
one of its effects will be the destruction of the grosser part of Hindoo 
superstitions We aie a nation of idolaters, and so were the ancient 
Greeks The idolatry of the latter people, however, never stood in the 
way ol then progress, whereas Hindoo idolativ exercises a peimcious 
influence upon the national mind It was in subservience to idola- 
trous purpo'ies that the noblest productions of Greek artistic geniuses 
were created just as the masterpieces of modern Europe owe their 
existence to a similar impulse gi\en by the spirit of Homan Catholic- 
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ism The idols we woiship on the conliaiv outiacrc taste, as the wor- 
ship itself outiages all leason Let oiii leadeis now consulci what 
would be the cfleot of a bod> of aitists with high conceptions and re- 
fined taste modelling the idol foims we woiship Sii])cistition loses 
half its hoiiois when its evtiavagancies aie collected by good taste 
This will be one of the ellects Anothci and a gicatei one w'lll be to 
iiiesistibly foice on the Hindoo mind a conviction of the giossness of 
the piesent leligious piactices of the nation What is now absolutely 
necessaiy to ensme the piogicss of om nation is to distiub the optim- 
ism into wfiiich they complacently take lefuge w'lienevei an impiovemcnt 
IS suggested and the School designed will accoiding to the measiiie 
of its ability eftectu'’lly contribute towaids that end 

Colonel Goodw^yn and ilr Hodgson Piatt with w'hom the new 
scheme oiigmates have placed us under much obligation by their 
active labour in piomoting it and oaii>ing it into execution, and w'c 
offer them m the name of our countiymcn oui w^aimest thanks for the 
anxiety and zeal they have manifested foi then w'elfaie on this as 
well as on man}' past occasions They have showm that it is not dero- 
gatory to the position of the governing classes nor incompatible with 
then official usefulness, to occasionally come down from the state 
chair, and mix with the governed in the elaboration and execution of 
plans for the amelioration of the moral and mateiial condition of the 
people of the soil 

We wish them all success in this new field of usefulness Our 
countrymen who have the means and the wull hai e now an opportuni- 
ty of doing substantial good to tho rest of the community Wo hope 
that the call which has been made upon the public for support v/ill 
be as unsparingly responded to as the importance of the under takmg 
deserves 
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Tbe Sbieks af}5 tbe Zemiodiir. 


fRepnntod from tho Hindoo Patriot, May 4, 1851.] 

’ A detachment of 30 Shiek irregulars with a Native officer return- 
ing from furlough was set upon by a party of Bengallecs at or near 
ICrishnagur and severely beaten. Bnmonr has invested this occur- 
lence wth a thousand shapes At one moment we hear that the 
assailants were a party of Dacoits who vith unpaialleled coolness and 
audacity fell upon their prey in the face of God’s sunshine, and we 
have had inteiesting homilies on the state of the Bengal Police, 
I^Ualism and such like fiiiitful themes This is the version of the gobc' 
9noiiche and wonder hunter. Another account states that the Shieks 
had made a slight mistake in geography and chronology and having 
under its influence taken ICnshnagur for Goordaspoor or Pawalpindi, 
and the current year for the good old days in winch the Khalsas enacted 
their wholesale tragedies in the Punjab, they pounced upon a brace of 
village belles and endeavoured to supply their want of women affci the 
manner m which Romulus helped himself and his subjects to that 
very necessary commodity 26 centuries ago A battle on a little scale 
necessarily ensued, and as bloodshot-eyes and Napenan beards do not 
take with the mild damsels of these parts the ravished creatures refused 
point blank to close the encoimter by throwing themselves amongst 
the combatants. Their spoilers accordingly came in for lots of broken 
bones and — served them right. This is the storv of the fifth hearer 
after the eye witness Another account states that the Shiek soldieis 
having landed upon the Indigo plantations of a cei tain poweiful native 
-iCmindar and unwittingly damaged a poition of the ciops, came under 
the displeasure of the gieat man who mustered a little aimy of lattials 
and himself mounted on an elephant led the charge Tins it requires 
no great discernment to tell, is the got up fib of an mdigo planter The 
last and most probable version of the affair is that the followers of tlie 
Gooroo unable to resist the charms of a couple of C'Jwai beauties who 
20 
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were working in an Tmligo field along with tlieir brollier=i, took the 
liberty of making ofl ivitli them cn caiahcr. TIic brothers of these 
women proceeded to the rescue, but they were two against thiity and 
summary chastisement followed their rash att-empt The ryots w'orking 
in the same field unable to restrain their feelings charged the Shiehs, 
but the latter had made aw’ay with their captives before their enemies 
could mustci in sufficient numbcis In the mean time a neighbouring 
Indigo planter who owed an ancient grudge to the Zemindar in whose 
lands the Dangali occuiicd, catching opportunity by the forelock, 
resolved to have a fling at his old friend and siding with the Slucks 
caused the ravished women and their brothers to be concealed in a 
convenient corner of his own factor}' lie then like an able Diplo- 
matist sent notice of the affray to the magistrate and with considerable 
show' of public spirit set about aiding the Police in the investigation of 
the case The luse look effect and w'c fear our iich countiymcn will 
come m for a soiape unless a iigid and impartial cnquii} be instituted 



Cbe Oagg:ir)g Order, 


[Ecprintod from tlio Hindoo Patriot, May 11, 1851 ] 

Poor Captain Jacob of the Scinde Incgular Horse bas ruined 
himself by publishing with his name the strictures on the discipline 
and economy of the Company’s Army which wc icvicwcd m a previous 
issue Over and above the rough \sig which Lord Fitz Clarence laramed 
into his throat, his conduct, it now appears, was reported in no favour- 
able light to the Court of Directors who shook their wise noddles, 
stared in wonder and amazement, then frowned like Jupiter on Olym- 
pus, and hurled their thunder and lightning on the unfoitunatc cul- 
prit We have not been adimtted in(o the Court’s Despatch about 
Jacob’s jacobinism bodily, but from the fragment pioraulgatcd by 
Lord Dalhousic in the general order cxtiactcd below it is pretty certain 
that the poor Irregular is done for, floored, ruined The Court of 
Directors have always shown a particular aversion to publicity. There 
is no mistaking the latent cause of all that nervousness Publicity m 
a constitutional Government hke that of England or America is the 
furnace that purges all the dross from the nugget and refines and 
malleates what was originally rough and misshapen But publicity 
in the realm of the despot is the daggci of Marcus Brutus, the arrow 
of William Tell The Turk hides his hoiiidncss under a mask, and 
so long as mankind is content to look only at the outside of things, 
through sheer laziness, the Turk will no doubt reign omnipotent But 
the hour that raises curiosity m the human mind and incites the op- 
pressed to examine into the grounds of the oppression, the covenant 
under which one man arrogates to himself the mastery over a hundred 
millions, that hour the fate of despotism is seated When Martin 
Luther denounced the hollowness of Popery, the Christian world had 
learnt the value of positive truth, and the veil with which the suc- 
cessors of Saint Peter had endeavoured to stifle the curiosity of the 
laity was rent into tatters by the headlong fury of regenerated thought 
Mysticism may succeed for a while and delude its imposeis into a 
sense of security, but the lull before the tempest has an awful mean- 
ing, and the progressive character of society uses above the rod of the 
tyrant To gag intelligent men is therefore by no means the best 
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way to enforce then obedience On the contrary there is wisdom in 
letting discontent have its full vent in idle words, 

“ They do not act that often jest and laugh, 

“ ^Tis old but true, still swine eat all the drafE.” 

Let us see what chance there exists that the Court’s gagging orders 
will be respected The press of this country owes its mam support 
to the contributions of Military ofhcers They have the most leisure 
upon their hands for literary work, and their position enables them to 
discuss matters in a fair gentlemanly manner. The cacoethes 
scribendi is so natural to educated men having little to do that it is ir- 
resistible and fohos of G 0/s can hardly cure the itch. Under such 
circumstances it is clear that the Court’s orders will efiectually make 
the ofi&cers of the Indian Army a parcel of hypocrites This is really 
a less desirable result than that when the Sir Oracle of the Company’s, 
be it Governor General or Officiating Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Leiutenant so and so, speaks no dog should bark * We have over and 
ovei declared that questions affecting the weal of the many are never 
the worse off foi a httle judicious ventilation AJl civihzed govern- 
ments ought to bear m mind that their power is merely derivative, 
and that because a member of the general polity consents for the bene- 
fit as well of himself as that of the pubhc to accept service under the 
state, he does not thereby forfeit the title of a fiee born citizen to give 
expression to his opimons regarding measures to which he may take 
objection On the contrary his official experience should peculiarly 
quahfy him for leadmg the pubhc mind into the correct channel of 
thought, and to a government that builds not its power on the com- 
plement of bayonets at its service, but on the reverence and affection 
of its grateful subjects, such discussion is fraught with manifold ad- 
vantages But Evil seeks darkness and the East India Company is 
certainly not in a position to bear the light. 



5tate of Affairs io Cbipa. 


[ Repiiiited fiom the Hindoo Patriot, May 11, 1851] 

It never rams but pouis. Three years ago when Pimce Albert 
was elaborating liis Crystal palace and sending cards to all the nations 
round for a general merry making in jolly London gUttering with the 
arts and wealth of a hundred empires, the most gifted soothsayer could 
hardly catch a glimpse of the dark lowering forms that were watchhig 
in the background the festival, planning death and devastation to the 
world so soon as the enthusiasm of ]oy shall have subsided. The war 
fiend is already stamping about in Europe. The red thunder will ere 
long rake up the echoes of the Danube and a mighty nation will pro- 
bably drink of the bitter cup of defeat and humiliation But the 
war fiend is not satisfied ivith the hurly burly winch he has created 
m the Western continent. He is sending his furies even into the East. 
From the accounts received from China, we are led to beheve that the 
foreigners in the celestial empire, are not hkely long to maintain the 
neutral and pacific position which it was hitherto their boast that they 
did maintain in the teeth of the cml wars of the impeiialists and insur- 
gents which promised them such a gloiious oppoitunity foi diving into 
the politics of the Chinese Empire and profiting by a judicious mtei- 
meddling Elsewheie we republish the manifesto by the Biitish Con- 
sul at Shanghae detailing the circumstances that operated to disturb 
the peaceful views and intentions of the British, and American Govern- 
ments with respect to the Chinese and lead to an open rupture with a 
portion of the Impenal levies. It appears that the Chinese troops 
with the most wanton disregard of the consequences, had attacked and 
plundered the house of an eminent English merchant m Shanghae 
This attack was followed by a general filing on the foreigners in the 
city m various places A lepresentation was made by the consulates 
against these unpiovoked aggressions, but the mandaiins did not eithei 
care to stop the soldieiy in then caicei of violence oi they did not 
possess the powei to do so Be that as it may, the settleis could not go 
to bed with easy hearts so long as the camp of the Imperial Army was 
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permitted to stand m the city of Shanghae, and they accordingly re- 
piesented to the proper authorities the desirableness of having them 
removed to a safe distance This representation did not tell, and the 
British and American Consuls were compelled m self defence to exact 
compliance at the point of the sword The men-of-war landed their 
crew and aided by the volunteers succeeded in dispersing the Chinese 
encampment and ridding the city of the soldiery This passage of arms 
will no doubt precipitate hostile measures and we shall not be sur- 
prised to hear that the Chinese have mustered a strong force and are 
coming down to drive the Feringhees into the sea In that case war 
must follow and the Enghsh will be compelled to disavow their peaceful 
policy. ^ 



Cbe 5boe Qaestior) Agait). 


[Eeprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, May 11, 1854.] 

Tlie result of a recent observation brought to our notice has con- 
vinced us that the genus Nabob is not yet entirely extinct in this 
country, and that it was a mistake which naturahsts have hitherto 
laboured under in classing the ammal under the feline instead of under 
the asimne order The European who, having learnt to jabber Persian 
to swallow Pulaw, interdicts his native visitors from entering his 
chamber with their shoes on, is decidedly an ass — such an ass as men 
occasionally become and generally describe an ass to be . for, to be 
honest, we must admit that the genuine ass of nature is one of the 
noblest creatures in the world, and there is not more justice in calling 
him a stupid being than in characterising excesses of drunkenness and 
sundry other purely human vices by the term “ beastly ” It is diffi- 
cult to reason with these animals. We shall nevertheless endeavour 
to convince them that they are egregiously unconscionable m requiring 
that Baboos and Moulvies should slipshoe themselves at the entrance 
of their lairs It is true that a native entering a native’s chamber 
leaves his shoes behind , but it must be remembered that those cham- 
bers are covered with something cleaner and more costly than the soh- 
tary mat which covers the nakedness of a European’s floor We sit 
in our own rooms cross-legged on a soft BecJiouna , we have to hang 
by the middle in the apparatus called a chair in a European’s room, 
with our feet requiring half an inch leather over them to protect them 
from the cold and dust A native gentleman is incapable of being 
intentionally uncivil , it is a sheer physical necessity which compels 
lum to take his shoes into a European’s room 

The above remarks are intended for the special edification of a cer- 
tain mihtary academician in Calcutta who has recently left his regi- 
ment and now presides over one of the first educational institutions 
[ in Calcutta. It is necessary to add that they are not meant for a 
far higher personage who is now engaged in discussing a set of rules 
for regulating the admission into the viceregal palace of native shoes 
divorced from worsted stockings 



Cbe Jorasaoko Cbeatre. 

♦ 

[Reprinted from the Hindoo Patrioi, Maj 11, 1854.] 

The rage for theatre-making has usurped in Calcutta the place of 
pyrotechnics and such tomfoolery. This is decidedly a change for 
the better And although such playing as that which we witnessed 
on the evening of the 4th instant at the Jorasanko Theatre is calcula- 
ted rather to disgust than amuse the lovers of the Drama, yet as it 
aimed at establishing a rational piinciple we can find it iii our hearts 
(notwithstanding the shockingly bad acting of the majority of the 
performers) to applaud the spirit in which the Theatre was got up 
The scenery and the stage decorations were extremely creditable, and 
with an efiicient corps dramatique the Jorasanko Theatre could indeed 
be made the means of affording intellectual recreation to those who 
for want of better amusement are not wont to spend their money on 
the most contemptible species of pleasure We understand that the 
proprietors of the Theatre have incurred considerable expense in 
fitting it up and it is a pity that their object should have been so woe- 
fully frustrated through an injudicious selection of the dramaiis 'per- 
sonae The play of Julius Caesar reqmres skilful acting, but with 
the exception of Cassius and Casca, the whole of the performers sang 
or blustered thiough their parts in utter manglement of Will Shakes- 
peare Cassius was well represented by a young man named Juddoo- 
nauth Chatterjea, an expupil of the Oriental Seminary, The young 
gentleman seemed to feel what he acted and having by nature the 
advantage of a “ lean and hungry look,^’ he did very well indeed 
for the Roman Conspirator We could wish that the othei actors 
knew their parts as well Brutus, though acted shockingly enough 
by a burly young man with a very thick mustachio, was nevertheless 
not so grating to the taste as Caesar or Calphurma The former roared 
and raved like either a maniac or a drunkard, the latter horribly coated 
over with paint and varnish squeaked like a pig or a ninny As for 
Mark Anthony, by Jingo • he looked more like an undertaker than a 
valiant Roman and his speech over the dead body of Caesar so thor- 
oughly disgusted us that we left the theatre before the weeping and 
w'ailing was over We have a bit of wholesome advice for our young 
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friends, who we beg will take our criticism in good pait We ouiselves 
are the most steadfast admireis of the Drama Nothing will give us 
greater pleasure than to behold Shakespeai spiingmg into new life 
under the histrionic talent of our educated countrymen, but we cannot 
calmly look on while the old gentleman is being murdered and mangled 
Let the Jorasankowallahs take in hand a couple of good Bengallee 
plays and we will promise them success Or if Shakespear is all the 
go, let them select intelligent perfoimeis, and at all events dispense 
with the teaching of Mr. Clinger — that man will spoil eveiy thing. 
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Cbe Qoofiscatioo of Jba^si 


^ 

[ ]{epimtc(l fioin tlic Hindoo I’atnot, Msu 18 lh”)l ] 

Loicl Dalliousic is dcteiinined to .sliaine tlic (liMlaiitl c\en 
Nicholas hollow in the mattci of fouible appiopnation of neighbounii" 
states, without the shadow of a pietc\l to coloi hs guisping pohc\ 
We ha\e aheady seen b} what a clunis_\ foup of political logerdcnunn, 
the autociat of all the Indies w'leslcd Nagpnic fioin the hands of its 
rightful piince, and heie is anothei instance of the enlightened Ihit- 
ish statesman living in the face of justice, law and tieat} , in order 
to settle his talons on Jhansi The Autociat of Kussui jnesutned to 
occupy a lood of Tail ish gioiind in the cause — as he maintains — of 
the religion of wdnch Euiopc achnow ledges the sway and the Nemesis 
of invaded lights lonscd England and Fiance fiom the sleep of peace 
and IS sending them foith to battle But an Indian Goicinoi Gene- 
ral IS chaiteied to destroy ch nasties with a sciatch of his cjuill and the 
ciy of the injuicd is smotheied m the din of the loanng watcis that 
separate him from the land of libcity The Kagpoie case was a mo^t 
disgraceful one, hut that one of Ohansi is shocking Thcic is no ineiit 
in mangling a corpse, but to giant life to the lifeless is an attribute of 
Bmmty Au Indian statesman ^^ltually exei ci^-cs more pow ei than the 
greatest despot in Euiope He is thiust among a people whom ages 
of oppression have accustomed to a state of feeling which icsigna- 
tion to fate and obedience to supciioi authoiity constitute the leading 
features Popular demonstiation ■which deluged icv olutioni'^ed Fiance 
Avith the best blood of the land, and thiew the gOA cinments of the 
continent into constei nation is an agency aa'IiicIi seldom staits up in 
this countiy to strike aside the hand of the despot Tiie Governor 
Geneial gets up one fine moining and declares Nagpoie shall he Brit- 
ish , and Nagpoie accordingly becomes Biitish AVithoiit a shot being 
fired Next day he casts Ins eyes upon Jhansi and Jhansi foithwith is 
AAuested from its queen and piince Such aihitiaiy proceedings are as 
disgraceful to the British name as those for wdnch Waiien Hastings 
stood impeached hefoie the House of Peers, for which Crai Nicholas 
has loused the lie of allied Eniope The pnncipality or Baj of Jhansi 
was oiiginally founded by the Mahiattas in the ycai 1T4.5 out of the 
debus of the Doicha Tenitoiy It AA’as held as a suboicPnate soubah 
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of tlie Peishwa until the transfei of tlie dominions of that potentate to 
the using empiie of the English rendeied it an independent soveieignty 
acknowledged and lespected by the tieaty of Gth Fcbiuary 1804 In 
1825 the Soubadar of Jliansi agieed to pa}’- an annual tiibutc of 
Es 74,000 into the tieasuiy of the Company and maintain a body of 
tioops wliich aftei wards foimed a poition of the Bundleciind Legion. 
The amicable relations on which the Ticatv of 1801 was based were 
never disturbed, and at the request of Sheo Eao the British Govern- 
ment agieed to recognise as his sncccssoi his grandson Rarachand Rao, 
a lad of 8 years ivho was to be under the guaidianship of Gopal Eao 
Bhow, one of his grandfather^s most faithful olhceis On the accession 
of Eamchand Rao to the Ear of Jhansi in the year 1817, the Maiquis of 
ITasting‘5, then Governor-Geneial of India, caused a fresh treaty to be 
drawn up and ratified on both sides This tieaty comprised ten 
articles the gist of which may be gi\ en m a few words 

Istly The chief of Jhansi was to hold and possess the teintoiies 
left by his grandfather in perpetuity and thii ugh his hens and success- 
ors 

2ndly The State of Eiansi was to be undei Bntish protection, 
and in case of invasion from abroad oi rebellion within, the Biitish 
Government was to inteifere with cithei aimed force or diplomacy m 
order to protect the Chief 

3rdly, The Chief bound himself to abide by the mediation of the 
British Government 

4thly The Chief was to maintain a suitable foice for the defence 
of the territory which was to be under the orders of an English gene- 
ral on the occasion of hostilities 

5thly The Chief was to defend the passes and mads against a 
foreign enemy attempting to penetrate into the Company’s dominions 
through the Jhansi country. 

6thly The forces of the British Government were to be allowed 
to pass through or remain stationary m, the possessions of the Chief 
on an emergency requiring the necessary occupation, and the office] s 
and subjects oi the Chief weie to proMde the needful supplies at the 
cuirent lates of the day. 
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revenue of about seven lacs of rupees per annum was too strong for 
tbe Indian Nrclrolas to resist, and the story of the dying man and his 
strong neighbour which is now being parodied and bandied about rn 
Encralnd and France in mockeiv of the Russian autocrat was acted 

O *• 

up to the letter The higher morality cancelling the lorvei is a thesis 
of English origin, but its ad\ocates wall find that the ancient maxim 
of “ honesty is the best pohc}' ” is of more universal belief and observ- 
ance By the Hindoo law the adopted child is equally piivileged wuth 
the child of one's own body, and Anund Rao of Jhansi has as good a 
light to succeed to the poiveis and rank of Gungadhui Rao, as Gungad- 
hur Rao himself had to succeed to those of the Rajah that preceded 
him The Treaty of 1817 is definite and explicit m its provisions, and 
Lord DalhoiLsie would not have daied to tamper with it if there had at 
all been anything like a public opinion in India, or the semblance of a 
balance of power Both this case as ivell as that of Nagpore, ivill 
certainly make two very interesting questions to move m Parliament 

We learn from the columns of a contemporary that the Ranee of 
Jhansi has engaged the services of Mr Lang to prosecute the claims 
of her adopted son to the state to which he has become entitled upon 
the death of the Rajah, according to the Hindu Laiv The annexation 
by Government was an act done in its executiv e political capacity and 
therefore is not subject to judicial investigation The case is not open 
to the rnteiference of a court of justice The only hope ivhicli remains 
in such a case appears to us to be to represent it m its true colours to 
the people and Parliament of Great Britain 



Lieateoaot (^olopel (^aptley. 

^ — 

[Reprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, May 18, 1854 ] 

The Governor General has published a very handsome acknowledg- 
ment of the important services lendeied by Colonel Cantley to the 
state and the people of upper India bv the excavation of a canal which 
promises to regenerate a sterile country, cany the plough into fields 
which since the creation of the world had probably been strangers to 
production, bid famine stop behind the Himalayas and not show his 
haggard face m a countrjr which shall henceforth sow and reap without 
asking leave of the weather and transform a wilderness into an orchard. 
The power of man is indeed boundless Science aided bv human 
industry has rectified the blunders of nature Colonel Cantley, like 
the piophet of Israel, struck with the trowel the flinty soil and there 
gushed forth a mighty stream The idealist of ancient times daicd 
not dream for fear of being called a fool and a maniac what the lealist 
of the present day has dared to accomplish The most leckless story- 
teller m the thousand and one tales could hardly conceive that an 
electric wire could convey a whisper from China to the Capital of the 
Caliphs in the twinkling of an eve or that the iron horse would travel 
over a hundred miles in the course of three hours The Ganges canal 
extends over nearly 500 miles and this work has been achieved in the 
course of eight vmai s, a very short time certainly con'^ideiing the coun- 
try in which the work was to be accomplished The Governor General 
expresses his reaiet that it is not in his powei to confer titles and 
decorations on those to whose signal services he may otherwise be 
anxious to accord a lasting tribute His Lordship can, however, recom- 
mend them to the favorable consideration of Hei Majesty’s govern- 
ment and the latter cannot justly withhold from merit its well deserved 
need The successful general and the able Diplomatist are endowed 
with the honours of Knighthood and the peerage , why may not the 
Engineer who has given new life to an empire be similarly honored ^ 
The Ganges Canal will open a fresh era in the progress page of the 
British Dominion in India, for it will not only irrigate and fiiictify 
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wliat fomieil}’’ wos paiclied up and baiicn but its navigable capacity 
will iinpait an impetus to tiade and tianspoit the iclinements and 
civilization of Buiope and Ameiica into the most distant coineis of 
the Noith West The lesouices of this countiy aie vast and varied, 
but for want of a happy distiibution of the oveipiodiiction of one 
locality amongst the suiiounding population, we are not unfrequcntly 
saluted -witb the anomaly of gaunt famine testing side by side tvrth ovei- 
flowing plenty We had occasion to ma,ik the stiiking contrast between 
the prices current of one district with those of a contiguous one, in a 
former issue, whilst reviewing the puce statements published under 
the authority of the Revenue Boaid 

We have doubts, however, as to whether the Ganges Canal will 
suffice for all the puiposes for winch it is designed To be at once a 
canal of irrigation and navigation it will be necessary that the supply 
of water be uniformly maintained Duimg the lams no fears can 
exist on this point, but in the hot season rvlien the simoom blows the 
desired depth of water will hardly be attained The Canals on the 
eastern suburbs of Calcutta, though well fed, are nevertheless at cer- 
tain hours of the day wholly void of water, \\hen such a state of 
things occurs m a simply na\agation canal, we cannot indulge ourselves 
with the hope that a better fate wull await one on wdnch large drains 
w'iii be made for the purposes of irrigation The expeiiment, howe\ei, 
is yet to be tried and let us hope foi the best. 



Native Jtidicial Officeps. 


^ 

[ RepunfcocI from tlxo Hindoo Pntriot, "May 25, 1851 ] 

Some of oul contemporaiies wiili a dasli of the John Bull in them 
have been emptying out then souls in piodigious quantities of copy, 
on the sub 3 ect of native qualification foi a Judgeship in the Small Cause 
Court and a Magistracy in the Police Bussonioy’s death has created 
a vacancy in the former and Roy Huiio Chundei Ghose's proposed 
transfer is expected to cieate an opening in the latter Euiopeans 
are naturally jealous of power, and caste prejudices are too strong for 
even an enlightened heart and a clear head to stem against It has 
been benevolently suggested that the vacancy in the Small Cause 
Court should be split into two appointments to be filled up by natives 
having jurisdiction only in cases involving sums not exceeding Rs 20, 
and that too in matters in which only natives may be concerned 
The spirit which dictated this selfish and impertinent proposal is too 
gross to preserve an honorable incognito The patriots that raved 
and ranted in the Town Hall four years ago when Mr Bethune^s speci- 
fi.c for the arrest of Anglo-Saxon violence and unlaw in the mofussil 
made its appearance in the state Gazette, and set all Calcutta by the 
ears, could not have cheered then leader for the expression of a more 
illustrious piece of liberalism than that which some of our contem- 
poraries have been attempting to lick into shape and fashion for the 
use and adoption of Lieutenant Governor Halliday It is a continua- 
tion of the remarkable conceit which ended with the sublime perora- 
tion that it is beyond the power of Government to make “ unequals 
equal ” So long as this antagonism between the conqueror and the 
conquered exists, and the Government fosters the spirit by allorving 
itself to be turned away fi om the path of justice by the senseless clam- 
our of a few expatriated John Bulls, so long shall India be a wilderness 
notwithstanding the natural advantages which she so pre-eminently 
possesses To talk of natural or conventional distinctions as a bar 
to the prospects of the deserving, is to do as acrilege to the spint of 
the age in which Christian potentates have leagued for the support of 
Moslem Sultan against the aggressions of a Christian power The 
times are decidedly ultilitaiian, and merit is the sole standard by 
which mankind are accustomed to judge of the fitness or unfitness 
of a man for a given duty No doubt it is galling to the feelings of 
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a lace that aie wont to look upon themselves as the beau ideal of dig- 
nity, intelligence and worth, to stand at the bai of a Couit presided 
over bv a Hindoo Judge, but the suitoi for Justice has no business to 
bring his feelings into Couit He claims the piotection of the law, 
and so long as that end is seived, he has no moie light to take objec- 
tion to the caste, cieed or color of the officer that adjudicated his case, 
than he has to indulge in a qualit}* whine because the culchoiy furni- 
ture was not made of polished mahogany oi the Judge put on specta- 
cles I Such a man will no doubt get enough of ci edit as a dandy or a 
cox-comb but his character foi sense and judgment uill suflei a heavy 
discount in the estimation of educated men We aie suipiised that 
an English journalist should in the face of an enlightened press, pro- 
claim aloud such a monstei sentiment The judicial fitness of the 
native of India has been established bv evidence too stiong circum- 
stantial and positive, to be sullied by the bicath of slander What- 
ever may have been Russomoy Dutt s other viitues, not even his 
mostpeisevering enemy will deny him the merit of ha^^ng made a first 
late Judge And yetRussomoy was neither a great noi extiaoidinaiy 
man On the contrary we can single out fiom the mofussil bench 
almost at random, judicial officers vho in respect of legal acumen, 
ability to weigh and classify e\udence and etceteras of a Judge, could 
have thiovn Russomoy into the shade in a couple of hours trial of 
merit These ceitainl}* arc capable of doing something moie useful 
and dignified than settling the claims of Ramchundei Moody against 
Prem Naiain Doss for dholl, iice and fiiewood sold, Rs 7-3-9 

The proposal to restrict the native judge to cases of this nature, 
if adopted, will be a certain step torvaids bringing the flmall Cause 
Court Judgeship into disrepute with respectable men, leaving it to be 
competed for only by pettifoggers of the lovest ability and still lower 
habits, men — who like a certain celebrity that applied to Government 
not many years ago for a vacant magistrate-ship in the Calcutta Police, 
offering to serve the state for half the salary drawn by the last incum- 
bent and which application was vei}’" indignantly thrust into the Sec- 
letariat Rubbish box with the contempt that it deserved — scruple 
not to compromise eveiy honorable principle for the sake of a place > 
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[ 'ncpiiniptl fiom t\it' Ihntloo PuumI, M 2'>, 1‘' li ] 

The stahvait- Boaul that had foi \eais defied the thunder and the 
breeze, IS at last ^Mthenng away biancdi b) biaiuh The fiat has gone 
forth and the Stud Dcpailmcnt has escaped the sleep) hollow to 
which it w^as hitherto condemned undci the auspices of the Military 
Board A general oidei by the Oo\crnor Gencial in Council which wc 
elsewhere lepublish, pi oclaims that lienccfoi waul thc.locke\ .Miutei 
General for the East Indies shall be an independent bod) liaMtig ‘ in- 
dividual, direct and prompt authoiity ovei e\ei\ thing in the Stud 
Department ” and who “will beai ducct and induidual ic-,jiousibihty 
to Government for the light management of the thing-, undei his 
orders ” 

This very potent officer wall diaw' a staft salary of Bs I.IOO a 
month So far so good But will Colonel Buch oi whoevci recom- 
mended the pcipotuation of the stud business, allow us to aslc him, 
cm hono all this useless expense’ The rearing of Ca\alr\ and Artil- 
lery horses was no doubt an aflair of some moment in tlie early ages 
of British Dominion in India The country then swarmed with the 
mounted iriegulars of independent native piinces and the supplv of 
remounts for the Company’s Ai my was thciefoie subjected to a seiious 
dram Since the period w'e are speaking of a change has come over 
the spirit of India’s dreams The dusk hoiseni'^ii of Pooiiah the 
roving Piirdarees with their prancing steeds and (hisbiug spcal‘^, the 
Rohilla hoise the terror of their foes, the Belooch waiiioi-, of Scinde, 
all these have disappeared from the face of the couiitiv The mighty 
potentate of Lahore who with his countless cavaliv lealised m India 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold ” of European eelebutv, has also 
passed arvay from the panoiama of the world IIis cmpiie is now 
British and his once invincible Khalsas have been scattered to the 
four winds of heaven 

“ No more to conquer or to bleed ” 

The wholesale annihilation of the gieat aimies that threatened to 
stiike down the conqneiing Saint George to the dust, and tuin the 
English back into the ships that bore them to these shoies, has left 
the ground clear for our rulers and any number of men and horses 
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tliat they iiiay lequue may he laised at a moment’s notice Under 
such ciicumstances the expense of l^eeping up an enormous establish- 
ment to the detiiment of moie piessing calls upon the Tieasuiy is not 
only needless but extiavagant The Stud Commission, if we lemember 
aright, had declared that the expense of leaiing a lemount hoise stood 
to the Company as much as 800 rupees This decidedly is paying 
too deal foi the whistle when animals of equal if not siipeiioi bone 
and smew mav be purchased from the native horse-dealer foi a half 
of that sum Indeed the occupation of Peshawui by the British ought 
to have opened a suppl}’’ of horses fiomCabool and the adjoining coun- 
try But the stud system by discouraging the trade has stopped up 
the supply altogether It has been also productive of another serious 
injury The commerce of Great Biitain u ould have found wider 
scope in iVsia if the trade m horses had found countenance from the 
British Government For, the horse dealers would undoubtedly have 
invested then profits in articles of British manufacture with the view 
of obtaining a double profit on their capital, viz,, once in the Domi- 
nions of theEnglisli and a second time in their own country Runjeet 
used to exact a heavy transit duty on horses passing through his 
territories and yet the fair of Hurdwai supplied of yore the demands 
of the independent princes of India Under the government of the 
English even the abolition of the transit duties has not helped to 
support the tiade m horses. 
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Once iijion <i Inn*' an onioflw.u at (Ik* foiiit of a Maliom 'Ihii pot- 
ontate of India (j\|)i<''i'ii'd lii*^ willumn*'-") to tin h oti .uiv 

feuiiii and in am ofiicc, and lia %annlad that In woithi i not i a* f>>ituin* 
out of }iit> place The piiine Iheienpon ajipointMl him to \arion‘^ 
infcuoi ofiices and tlie oincdccar lajndh losi* m ( nh and h' » mn 
^\ealtll} The King at last unable to thinh of a plati m v.finh the 
tlevei man nonid be lea^t liki'lv to mainl'Un hi'' bo;i''t ( leat d a in v 
ofhce and appointed him Acconnt.int (Jeiuial of tin \va\i- of tin ‘■e i 
on the mignificent income of lb cowin -i a month ’ 'I'ln pom felluw 
assumed chaige of his new duties and was foi ■'onie tinn at a io •< how 
to make tliem pa\ * Until liis stiong nntinal ‘-en-'O di‘'< o\ t it d to him the 
valuable w'ays and means At that time the Poituuiu ^e and tin' ])ut< h 
had opened the watei loute between Eiiiopc and India and mnnmei.ihlc 
vessels laden with meichandisc came bonndiiie o\li tin* hillow-' of the 
Indian Ocean to feed the giowiiig lu\ni\ of the Itast Oni Inno ta^t 
Ill's longing e^es upon the tieasuic and said to himself, nov or ne\ei ' 
So he bawds out to the lusty niaimem and bids tliem tnin the shi[) 
course foi the King hath commanded him to count the waves of the 
sea and they must not be bioken The mandate of an Indian Sultan 
was, in those clays, temble as the ‘ wiath of Kings'' and the yum 
Ceibeius was to be softened only by doiiceiii-s So the Acionntant 
General of the weaves of the sea continued to levy contiibntions on 
each and every meichantman that ciossed his boat and from lb cow ne> 
a month he now became a master of cioies Tlic stoiy i= peeuli.iily 
illustiative of the manner in wdiich Indian ofiicials aic aecu'-tomed to 
make money out of nothing and tuin the semblance of authoutr into 
a gold mine The heads of offices unless pecnhaily knowing men aie 
little awaie of the extensive and systematic extoition and zoolum 
ivhich then amlah practise on all those that come into contact with 
them in the coui-se of business, and even when the ojipiession is rcncl- 
eied patent to lughei authority, the difficulty of coiiMcting flic delin- 
quents in the manner prescribed b)'’ the law rendcis their pum''hment 
impossible This difficulty arises from various causes Popular 
ieelmg m the country has not yet attarned to tlrat high state of moral 
culture wduch generally goes by the name of public spirit. The praise- 
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■\\oitliv dcsiie to e^posc an official with tlic view of stopping his caieei 
of evil IS seldom manifested by a people nlio shuddei at the sight of 
a chiipiassie and in \\hose ahiighted vision the meanest Couit Moh- 
luiii appeals in the light of a huz/ooi The inaceessibility and jor- 
tiiei m modo in which the geneialit}’^ of judges and magistrates con- 
sidei it dignified foi themselves to indulge, invest them with the soit 
of hoiioi with which w'e approach a menageiie of wild beasts, and 
then amlah necessarily exeicise all the pow'eis and enjoy all the privi- 
leges of the showmen If the covenanted officeis of Government con- 
sidered themselves less godlike and moie liuman and descended from 
the top of then Olympus to hob nob foi awhile with the giovelhng 
tiow'd, w^e are sure that without losing any portion of then fancied 
dignity they w^ould establish a hold on the confidence and afiectioiis of 
the people the good effects of wdiicli would be incalculable The amlah 
Avill then lose the prestige of then powder and cease to be looked upon as 
the only channels through w'-hich the ear of the huzzoor may be at- 
tained This IS not altogether a fanciful picture that w^e are filling in 
Our position is established full w'cll by the pleasing though rare in- 
stances of mofussil dignitanes that have shaken oft the exclusiveness 
W’-hich a nustaken notion of duty and official bearing seive to foster 
and mingled freely wnth the respectable residents of the villages under 
their charge The people of India, accustomed since the days of 
Mogul despotisim to appioach then luleis thiough the corrupt and 
nauseous channels of oppressive and heaitless under-officers, wnll ap- 
preciate the boon of diiect communication W’lth the huzzoor in a degree 
haidl)’- inferior to that with wdiich the Russian seif acknowdedges the 
generous bounty of the Czar at the annual feast in the palace m Petei- 
hoft There is another reason wdiy the Amlah of the Mofussil Courts 
elude the consequences of then unwmithy acts The inhabitants of 
India have more so than any other nation in the w^oild a large quantity 
of the milk of human kindness That is, wffieie an European wall stick 
at nothing in order to ruin the individual who attempted to swindle 
him out of sixpence, the Hindoo wall much rather give up the trifle 
than institute pioceedings that may aftect the bread of the extortioner 
In this, perhaps the religion of the land exercises a more potent in- 
fluence than any innate notions of chanty The waath of the Riahmin 
is deemed more teinblc than tbe wrath of the King and as the Amlah 
of the sexeial com Is arc plentflully icciuited fiom that very hope- 
ful order, the dread of incuinng the sacred creature's anger operates 
considerablv in deterring the suitor from lepiesentiiig then conduct 
to superior authouty wath an eye to then chastisement And as the 
amount of injury sustained is generally such as is not likely to provoke 
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[TJppimtcd finm the Hindoo Patiiot .TulyG, 1S")4 ] 

The suttee is an awful iite , but better suttee than peipetual wid- 
owhood with the full complement ot the hardships of monachism im- 
posed by a rigoious superstition The Bombay Times repoits that 
the Rao of Cutch has just punished with a year’s imprisonment a young 
man of the Charman tribe, the chaige against whom consisted in his 
having permitted an aged mother numbering three score and ten years 
to perform self sacrifice on the burning pile of her deceased husband 
Doubtless the extreme rigor of the law is not unnecessarily invoked 
for the prevention of a description of crime which like the horrid prac- 
tice of Thuggee is recommended to its perpetrators by a supposed 
sanction of religion The state of society in India as desciibed in the 
poetical and religious works of ancient times and observable in its 
minutest integrity at the present day, was and is still marked by a 
development of the social and more specially connubial virtues to which 
scarcely a parallel is offered by the records of other coun tires The 
Indian wife is a paragon of patience, obedience and fidelity Her 
first duty is chastity or sutteeism, her second, chastit}’’, her third, 
chastity In fact, the females of India governed by a high, and we may 
say saintly principle of honor — , which does duty and very often stands 
in good stead for a great many other virtues which owing to their 
socially restricted position it is impossible that they can attain to, 
are in the majority of cases immaculate, angelic In only the highest 
state of civilization must we look for many of those valuable and en^ 
dearing accomplishments which the Hindoo woman possesses The 
proudest inmate of the zenana does not, like the European portion of 
her sex, consider it derogatory to her dignity to serve her husband in 
even the meanest capacity Under such excessive devotion the most 
hardened heart must melt away and soften Hence arise those 
kindly and affectionate feelings which are so distinguishingly charact- 
eristic of a native family The secluded position of the Hindoo wife 
does not, moreover, permit of her mind being distracted by multi- 
faiious objects of thought , her husband is the be all and end all of her 
wordly bliss, and the death of the dear idol, as it closes the door to all 
future happiness, is necessarily mourned as a calamity of which 
death alone can remove the poignancy For the origin of the suttee 
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[Repiiutpfl tioni t.he Hindoo Pafcuot, ?iily 27, 18j-l ] 

It has been said, affiimed and swoin to that the bad collector is 
hoisted to the bench in ordei that the inteiests of the East India 
Company in the matter or rupees, annas and pice may not siifter, 
however the interests of the people as regards a correct and impartial 
distribution of justice may be affected by the arrangement The cir- 
culators or this opinion are fully borne out in their attack upon the 
ethics of John Company by facts and examples But consistency is 
seldom a virtue which our rulers are eithei ambitious to cultivate, or 
afraid of being taxed with the want of The conscience of the Court 
of Directors has a twofold quality, the blunt side being invaiiably 
burned towards those who are not of the guild which constitutes the 
governing classes, and the delicate side towards those who are of it. 
Hence although the covenanted revenue officer is a pet, the uncoven- 
anted Deputy Collector is adjudged to be sufficiently rewarded for a 
lifelong service amidst privations and dangers which only those that 
have been into the jungles of the Soonderbuns and the marshes of 
Chittagong can form some idea of, by the acme of prosperity repres- 
ented by an income of Rs 700 a month It has been proved ovei and 
over bv the help of facts and figures which admit not of being tampered 
with, that it is the under official whose energies are taxed in order 
that his pampered superior may get the credit of being an efficient 
and zealous officer, as the vitals of the London sempstresses are sacii- 
Ficed to afford my Lady so and so the satisfactions of attracting half 
a dozen fashionable trifieis to her suite on a ball night, yet the fortunes 
of the uncovenanted are at the present day in as desperate a condition 
perhaps as they were when the cry of injustice was first raised m their 
favor We are progressing it is true to the salary paid to the gents 
with the silver spoons in their mouths when they for the first time 
exchange their moonshie for a shenstadar and set about learning their 
trade after the fashion significantly illustrated by Courtney Smith bv 
the equallv — though speaking with reference to conventional thoughts 
and feelings more palpably-objectionable practice of teaching a man 
anatomv bv dissecting living beings But the magnitude of our claims 
aie but feebly met by the tardy liberality which has raised a Hindoo 
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to the Clerk Assistnntslnp of the Legislative Council on a salarj' of 
Es 1,200 a month, another to the 3icl Juclgcsliip of the Court of Small 
Causes on 12,000 a yeai, and a third to the Junior Police Magistracy 
on 9,500 per annum It is but a mean acknowledgment of the ver}' 
important aid rendered b) the iincovcnantcd in the administration 
of the country to renard them after 3 'cars of faithful service ivith 
emoluments which on a comparison of the rclatne salanes of the ti\o 
services are contemptible We are not ourselves any great favorers 
of gigantic establisliments Eeduction is our watchword and motto, 
but reduction to be equitable must be umversal In India, people 
are accustomed to rate the rcspcctabilit}’ and worth of a man bj' the 
amount of salary received by him In fine, as the external appearance 
of an official, the number of horses wdiich he keeps, the fashion and 
cutof his coat, the costliness of his furniture and such like adventitious 
helps to rcspcctabilit}', determine his power and consequence, the 
influence of the low paid officer is considerabl}' affected by his ap- 
pearing m juxtaposition with one who receives infinitely higher em- 
oluments It has been contended that the natives of India being 
above those luxuries which to the European are indispensable neces- 
saries, an equalization or even approximation of the pay of the former 
to that of the latter will virtuall.v be imquitoub The argument is as 
impertinent as it is untenable The natives of India have as much 
occasion for money as their European fellow subjects Their private 
chanties support crowds of widows and orphans, and because these are 
not paraded and advertised like the public chanties of Europeans, our 
countrymen are reproached with stinginess The state has moreover 
nothing to do with the expenses of its servants It must remunerate 
with an even hand an equal amount of service, never mind what the 
creed, caste, color or neces'Jities of its servants may be The pay of the 
2nd grade uncovenanted Deputy Collectors has been ordeied to be 
raised to Es 600 per mensem from the 1 st instant, and the fuss that is 
being made about this ex'traordin.iiv'^ hbeiality has suggcbted the 
foregoing remarks 
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[ Reprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, July 27, 1854 j 

The “ Duties of the Educated Natives ” was the title of an 
essa}’^ read at the last meeting of that excellent literary association, the 
Bethune Society. The merits of the paper weie not such as to chal- 
lenge attention But a remark which escaped one of the members in 
the course of the discussions which followed the reading of the dis- 
course deserves notice as indicating the prevalence of opinions of a 
very remarkable character amongst that section of the educated 
youth of this country who have received their training under Europ- 
ean instructois. 

* Ir « If- * 

On the other hand, we aie glad to observe that a ceitain class of 
educated men who resort to the Bethune Society have at last learnt 
to understand that Hindooisni has a social as well as a religious aspect, 
and that it is something more than a bundle of formnlse for regulating 
the rituals of an extremely ceremonious religion We hence deiive 
hope that the range of then vision will gradually extend wider, and that 
they will soon learn that a social svstem is not to be judged of meiely 
by its efiects upon the minor morals and the drawing-room manners 
of a small section of a community \Ve shall then find amongst our 
young countrymen a capacity to appreciate the real merits of the 
Hindoo social system, as well as detect its real defects Until then, 
we must be prepaied to see the relative importance of things estimated 
by the ridiculously false standard which has been adopted by the small 
literary coterie of Calcutta, Madias and Bombay. 

We would only submit for the earnest consideration of this in- 
teresting class of our educated countrymen whether they have studied 
oui social sy^stem with any other aid besides the writings of half educa- 
ted fanatic missionaries, newspaper reporters and partisan pamjihiet- 
eers who charge on the national character those evils which owe their 
existence to misgovernment We would ask them whether their 
observations extend beyond the limits of the Presidency towns where 
native society exists, owing to vanous causes, in an abnormal state, 
and where the magnificent workings of the Hindoo system are least 
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Msibie '\^e v.oubj a4. them v.},c.t]icr the} ha\c rihulcd tlic grea* 
facts that the iiatne^ of India n'amtain the dcn^-c*: pnpnlation on 
the face of the v orld w jfhout the help of poor , that in no country 
are the %veaKer sex so certain of ‘'C''unng that to them all-important 
provision and c-sential element of happme*' — maniage ; that in no 
countrv !<; the amount of penielrated c^iine '-o htt^e a'^ in India . that 
Hindoo’'m proscnned dnini ea.ie" and it- attendant consequence^ 
The tremendous magn rucic of the ’nterc-t- v^hlc]l llindoo’sm thus 
n^ovidc:; for ’S ani aiei t to e\er% oi c in tl ( ^ t'^s* mrasure familiar 

i. i 1 • w 

vj*]' the leadine ‘'Oc’a! que^tlo^^ of sic d'’’ Ml c-e irc Lcnefits 
nhich Hiodooism hrs reah/ed for n- licii \ahu would le mutli 
bcttei appreciated b} Euruj can socioiosiit- vlo larrent their absence 
in Eurrt ean socety than b\ our covinti\iii‘'n who ci jro them Thcie 
are howeicr ether benefits which 3Inidooi=m has confeT-red upon our 
race arid v Inch transcends tiic caj’iciti the Luioi tan int^hect 
to unde'^tana It is impossible for oi e not b^cd ui) amidst our a^-so- 
f'aiions to roi.tei e the amount and r x<{iJisitcncsa of the social onjo}- 
ment of a ration in whose IriiLuage the relarioo between a man and 
hi 2 fathei s -istcr s husband is e'*pie==ed b} a sn'sle void In the 
me of a Hindoo Euroj can commumtic" apj/eai deioid of all those 
element* which constitute tiee society amongst mankind hat they 
fall b} this soundmg name i- notlnng but a foiced corglomeraticn 
of beings whose closest relations to each other aie denied from their 
common connection with one 2C\ernment * * 

As w'ell might a niimber of men bro ’ght togf^tl cr be the exigencies of 
trawelhng by meai'-- of a mail piacket pretend to form a society lake 
again our fe*ti cals Let the decners of the Hindoo social si stem point 
oat an\ thing in the soc.al s\stcm> of aiiv European nation which u- 
so efficacious in leheving the drudgery of t’-c working classes and v 
bnnging them m joyful contact with the upper classes All the 
efToits of Enulish fbtatesmen. ail th',ii ten hours labour Bills aiiorcl a 
sorry substitute for the relief granted by our national fpstnah All 
the time — ^honored customs of genuine English life — the comine oi 
?se of vrui g landed heirs, the cek-bratirn cf both c^ay- au'L we max 
add election fesmnt es — fail to induce that feclinc of mutual reaani 
and scrupatiiy between the vaiioiis oidere oi societ''' -"Imh consti- 
tutes strength and its heautw If oia icung couutrvinen would 
but pondei these things if thei would c»p]} shafe off th«ir tfhooJ- 
bo' idea of ex'eiything being bad tl at is not to be found in European 
life and so let}' ther would find that that '}=tpm canned be a bad 
one which has maintamed a nation in almost unm.paiicd integrity not 
mill viihu'ut t},e pkI but against the adx erst cficcts of ci’il soxeir*- 
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ment for ten centniiet. ami nsIikU leaves that nation, of all otbei na- 
tions on the face of the eaith, the least dependent upon civil govern- 
ment foi then ^^ell-helng 

It has been attempted in certain quarters to mate political capital 
of the opinions of this } oung inexperienced and umnfluential class of 
thinkers Some of oui leadeis aie peihaps aware that a volume of 
essays as published here some time ago bv a > oung gentleman of 
this class named Shoshee Chunder Dutt These essays were wntten 
m pietty coiiect English and contained sentiments with which the 
English public m India for \\hosc edification they iieie specially 
wntten, -neie thoroughh famihai This volume has been taken hold 
of by a wntei in Blackwood who hopes to stem b\ its means the stieng- 
thening cun cut of English jiublic opinion against the abuses of Indian 
government It is not the ludicious dispnntv betw'een the means in 
hand and the end in i lew' which, in the attempt made by the Blackwood 
man, most stiikes oui attention The wniter has had sufficient sense 
to veil his real puipose in a guise of meie hteiary ciiticism deriving its 
authority from the tiaAelled knowledge of the ciitic But the animus 
of the -writer betiajs itself in even line of the le^^ew* He talks, as 
such men usually talk, of the supeistition of the Hindoos, their bar- 
barism, the corruption of the Brahmins, the utter demoralization of 
Hindoo society the degiadation of the female sex, and above all — 
the piivations of the Hindoo widow It is stiange all this lanting 
nonsense suivives (lushing aigumcnts as well as witheiing satiie 
One might ha-v e thought that the living testimony of one of the great- 
est Indian btatesinen would ha\e silenced them One might have 
expected that when Rydnev Smith cut up John Styles W’lth his immoit- 
tal litfme, the ince of upspoiiteis and conseciated cobblers w'ould learn 
fcobiietv and discretion But it is otherwnse The man m Blackwood 
finds a godsend in the Dutt Baboo’s tirades against his owm nation and 
under cover of native testiinonv pioves to the English public that the 
Hindoos are the best governed nation in the world and the least do«!erv- 
ing of good goveinmenl > 
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Hindoo’s chanty is most frequently directed is the enabling helpless 
fathers, brothers and other relatives to marry their female wards 
properly Compare the condition of the sex heie with that in England 
m this respect The difficult)* of settling in mariiage has grow’n so 
great, in the latter country, that whole classes of women are compelled 
to pass their In es in compulsory celibacy Mr 'Wakefield m his able 
work on Systematic Colonization, calls England the largest nunnery 
m the world The Law^ of Settlement offers one set of obstacles to the 
marnages of the labouring classc-s The English law* of inhentancc 
opposes another set to the marriages of the iqiper oiders of the popula- 
tion In the towns and cities, the gcneial uncertainty of the means of 
subsistence clouds the pio‘;]''ccts of the ) outh of both sexes The pri- 
vations and miseries of the class of needlewomen have attracted the 
attention of all benc^olent obseiveis, and the only effectual relief 
then condition has been found to admit of is then w*holesale exile into 
uninhabited countries e do not feel oui’selves called upon to dis- 
cuss here the other questions of great social importance which anso 
from the population vnew of marriages The fact remains indisputable 
that a large propoition of the females of England (and most other 
European countnes aie similarly cncumstanced in this lespect) are 
from their condition debarred from the ]0)S of marriage and mater- 
nity One drawdiack there certainly is upon the fulness of this ad- 
vantage on the part of the female population in India A Hindoo 
widow has to pass a life of compulsory celiliacy after the death of her 
first husband This rule, in all its rigor, has no sanction in the Shas- 
iers , and it is accordingly not held obligatory in some parts of Hindoos- 
tan nor by the lowest classes throughout the country It may there- 
fore be worth while to enquiie how* it has attained the degree of force 
and consistency with which it is now found to operate in Hindoo soc- 
iety 

The solution lies in the general philosophy of Hindoo life Hindoo 
ethics IS essentially stoic — stoic in the sense in w*hich Hume uses the 
term in his division of the ancient ethics, or ascetic as Mr Bentham 
calls it AAhth Hindoos, the government of the passions is not only a 
duty but a fashion A disregard of the enjoyments of life is not only 
virtuous but honorable also Such was sutteeism a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Women, in throwing themselves on the burning pile which 
consumed their husband’s last remains, were actuated as much by 
religious enthusiasm or love as by a sense of honor It was an emula- 
tion of “ the hero or the Koman’s part ” as much as the “ bright rever- 
sion in the sky for those who greatly think or bravely die ” that made 
them disregard the entreaties of orphanned children and anxious 
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lelatnos (^‘lll))U^ is a pail of a sonal s\st(*m ( onsariatt-d bv 

such a lofty sonso of fomalo lioiioi Ncxorflirlcss ue logict the o\is(- 
ptice of tlic custom JIii'lil\ as wo \alup tlic mouil cflccls of the s\ stem, 
wc belie\c thc\ aic pui chased al too liicli a pace — 1)\ the saenfiee 
of a consulerablc amount of liappmcss, b\ extended and deep sufier- 
ing Theic is seauely a ilindoo familx x\hi(li does not liold in its 
bosom, some dauErhtei or sister widowed in liei infaticv or in the bloom 
of youtli, whose gliost.h life lias thiown a gloom foi xean oxer the 
thoughts and enjoyments of tlic entire household To break the 
force of this custom is theicfoic an object worth) of the best endeav- 
onis of oui soiial icfoim*'!-’ 

]jOt us next (onsider the social position of women in our country 
This IS leprcsentecl In the cla‘-s of xoung men to whose opinions we 
have befoie adx cited as mfciior to that occupied b) the in other 
cmhzed countuos Nothing can be farther from the fact In mere 
external consideration, a Hindoo woman stands xer) high m the social 
scale A religions feeling guaids hci position as effectually as chnaliy 
does m Europe Not that wc m''an that the chixMlnc element is uttci Ix 
absent in the mteicouiso of Hindoo societx' Hindoos would not be 
men if it xvere The feeling is natural and cannot be smotheied m 
ordinary life And if histoix be consulted, the x'cidict xx’ill not he with 
the Europeans of modern dax^s The tunc of xxar is perhaps the best 
suited for testing the presence of the clnxaliio element in a nation 
The utter degradation of the Eicnch nation m this respect, though 
marked by the xxnscst of modern Bntisb statesmen in the rex'olution- 
ary murder of Mane Antoinette, was not apparent to the world until 
the French armies damnihed themselx'es bx’ their conduct in Portugal 
and Spain It was Bntish officers who thought of searching the persons 
of female captives in Oude and Scinde The Pmdaries did nothing 
more It is a matter of something more than good breeding in a Hin- 
doo to pay the external marks of respect to a woman There is no 
Hindoo with any pretensions to respectability, xvho is not hound to 
prostrate himself before all those of his female relatives who are his 
seniors m age and relationship, xvhenever he meets them Even in the 
lighter moments of unceremonious intercourse, it is a point of good 
breeding observed by classes far beloxv the middle ranks of life to 
maintain a position of inferiority before a woman Blackstone for 
once relaxes the seventy of the jurist and the professor when he treats 
of that part of the common law which gives to husbands the right of 
chastising their wives, and humorously observes that the English 
people evince their love of the common law by occasionally exercising 
that nght It is not necessary to cite the Hindoo laxv which denoun- 
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ces tlic olTcntc with the utniosfc seventy The habits of all but the 
lowest classes of our countrymen present, we believe, a contrast fav- 
ourable to our nation On the whole, allowing for diflerences of educa- 
tion among the males, the women of India would not gam by exchang- 
ing the homage now received by them fiom the rougher sex for that 
of which their Euiopcan sisters are so proud The substantial influ- 
ence possessed by the ‘?cx in India is equal to the outwaid considera- 
tion paid to them Maternal authority is absolute The proudest 
spirit amongst us that biooks no othei lestraint quails in the presence 
of a strong-willed mother We believe filial duty is not measured by 
the same standard in modern Eniopean communities An aunt 
or an elder sister or an elder biothei’s ^\lfe claims an authority o^el us 
that Englishmen would think picposteroiis if the aspiiing lelative 
has not a legacy to leave The wife amongst us continues certainh'’ 
to be a less important peisonagc than in Eniopean communities so long 
as she does not attain the dignitv of a matron, but this is asciibable to 
the peculiar organi/ation of Hindoo families, not to a deficiency of 
female influence The life of many a Hindoo husband shews the same 
suboidination of matter to mind that Theodore Hook’s land-lord mani- 
fested when, on being questioned whethei he w^as the master of the 
house t.he good man answeied that lie had become so the thiee weeks 
his wife had then been dead The domestic influence of women m 
India IS not, in the slightest measuie, inferior to what it is in other 
civih/ed countries It is less perceptible than the influence exercised by 
the sex in European countnes, simply because, in the latter regions it 
is allied to the pecuhai influence which the appearance of women in 
public gives over the geneial conduct and habits of men 

The next question that concerns the condition of women in Ineba 
IS the state of then education An Euiojican talking of education 
cannot divest himself of the idea of leading, wilting and cvphcinig 
The triusm that eveiy thing else which modifies the chaiactei is edu- 
cation too, IS habitually neglected in piactice by Europeans Hence, 
because a small proportion of our females can read wiite oi cast up 
accounts, it is at once set doivn that they aie utteil} ivithout an educa- 
tion These accomplishments aic ccitainly veiy useful m then ivay, 
but they can very inadequately supply the place of a sound tiarning 
for the actual duties of life which is found in all well-iegulated families 
Whatever it be, no Hindoo woman has been found, unequal by defect 
in education to the duties of hei position how highsoever it may be. 
Hindoo ladies have in oui days wielded the rod of empire and with 
ability too Three years ago the contents of a lettei were ccmmunica- 
ted to us which impiessed us deeply wath the soundness of the training 
24 
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wliicli our females receive It was an address from a Tvoman who now 
stands at the head of one of the most powerful fanulics in Bengal to 
the Naih of one of her Zemindaries threatened \vith an attack fioni a 
Zemindar whom three millionb of people look upon as the arbiter of 
their fate The epistle, dictated by the lady herself, in its conclusion 
warned the Nmh tlrat if a blade of corn belonging to any of her tenants 
was injured by the enemy or a needle s point area of her lands be en- 
eroached upon, the Nath rvas to answer for it wnth his life , but that in 
defence of her tenants’ persons and property, the entire substance of 
the house was to be held available. This is education whatever people 
may say. 

We have not space to pursue the subject furthci We shall lesunie 
St nest week. 




Apoexatioo of Oude. 

♦ 

[ Reprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, Jannaiy 17, 185G ] 

Slowly, preparations are being made for a grand swoop upon Oude. 
The policy of the ministry in England and that of the authorities in 
India are at this moment in singular contrast with each other The 
Czar of Russia, holding in the Divan of Constantinople a position by 
no means less presuming than that of the British Government in the 
Durbar of Lucknow, demanded at the hands of his Royal ally a more 
constitutional government for the Christian population of Turkey 
than the fanaticism of the Bloslem would allow, and failing in his 
endeavours to establish a respect for his demands, marched an army 
upon the Turkish principalities which would have fought its way into 
the capital and chased the crescent from the soil of Europe, if the gene- 
rous enthusiasm of the British and French people had not resisted the 
intended spohation and opposed a bulwark of men and cannon to the 
ambition of Nicholas I In the war of right against might which 
England is now waging in the Black Sea, an amount of human life and 
treasure has been expended which can scarcely be represented by the 
paltry revenue of the principality of Oude, and yet the ]ust and highly 
moral principle in support of which the European powers are waging 
a deadly war against then fellow religionists is being openly violated 
by the British power in India If Oude is misgoverned, if the Bang of 
Oude IS a voluptuary and a puppet, if the minister of, the king is a 
harpy, if the zemindais of Oude are graceless malcontents and bloody 
cut-throats, we ask, where are the proofs of this lamentable state of 
things ^ If a tithe of what is written and said of Oude and its govern- 
ment by official men who have an interest in distorting the truth were 
true of that country and its governors, then society could not have 
existed there for a day , population would have ceased to multiply , 
production would have come to a full pause , rebellion would have run 
not in the land , famine would have driven its people to a more fruit- 
ful country, and a revolution more terrible than the French revolution, 
would, despite the presence of British troops, have marked the pro- 
gress of events in the country But instead of these, we have the 
patent truth before us that Oude is the grand depot from which a 
hundred thousand of the defenders of India are recrmted Its pro- 
duction IS ample enough to maintain a luxuriant population It is 
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tlu* r(M»trt* nf a nnHt ll(nin*.|ini!» tr.uli h* in}ia!»tfant nr-* }>\ fur 
I ho mos( poltsln (I <if ul! ujijMT India Infun a tranf;**! , Ir ui’llnii; from 
one of (ho non-roffiilnhon or Ilojiulation prinmoM of tin iJriti^h 
Empire into the *^o-('alle(i mi‘>p;o\('rnt d pioMiuo of Oude, ndl '-tnnely 
lind mntUT for hm note h(«)k \»*r\ mtn h fii'^-irniliir to nhnt he hnn 
;dread\ recotdetl theii'in, or, if di‘--«imihir, the (ham#-! uonld he that 
the sunshine shidl ituline towards the al)iis< d (ountry The bloods 
affrays between rival Xennndar-i uiul the (lovernnient, whieh ev«*r and 
anon furmsh texts for ten^onous rntu-, of tin* Oude administratnui 
on winch to found a donum tation, f in with hut httie jirntne or even 
consistencv 1)C exhibited as an ar^jument for sjiolntion by a jiowei in 
whose best regulated proMiue-^ aflravs are matterT of every da} event 
The hired Inthinh of the Bengal Indiiro planters and Zemindars toni- 
mit scarceh less llagrant atrocitie- than the de\oted followers of the 
landholders of Oude Not a month has elapsed ‘^iiiee a native mill- 
ionaire was dcliberatelv shot down at t’hinsunih on the public htgh-wav 
not long after dusk This is the boa^-ted security of the subject’s life 
which it is generously proposed to extend to the men, women and 
children of the province of Oude * Dacoity is said to he the norma! 
crime of Bengal \Vc doubt if m Oude the professional robber obtains 
as much room or impumtv for hi-, operations as lie doca in this country 
AVc would therefore advise our ruler*? to build n good substantial stone 
house for themselves before they attempt plnving the game of pelting 
stones at their neighbour's The treaty with the King of Oiidc is 
explicit enough in its t-erms It gives the Britisli gov ernment the right 
to administer onlv' such portions of his Highness s dominions as may be 
proved to be giossly misgov^crned This proof is not jet forthcoming, 
at least the definition of the term nusgov^ernment is yet unattempted 
If it IS to be regulated by the practice of tlic British Indian Government, 
Oude, IS we aver, as well gov'erned as either Bengal, Agra or the Pun- 
jab Its annexation will accordingly he an act of the most flagrant 
injustice, though there arc precedents enough to keep the violation in 
countenance 
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[ Repriutcd from tbo Hindoo Patriot, February 7, 185G ] 

The Charter Act of 1853 has imperceptibly cut away the ground 
from under the huge deception that a certain covenant entered into by 
the sons, relations and proteges of a few old gentlemen known as the 
Directors of the Hon ble the East India Company, with the said Com- 
pany IS a talisman capable of endowing the thickest skull with the 
ratiocmative ability of a Bacon, the legal profundity of a Coke, the 
judicial acumen of a Mansfield, the thief-catching genius of a Fouche, 
the political foresight and administrative strength of a Pitt or the 
financial shrewdness of a Eichheu or a Necker »So long as the dis- 
jiosers of the revenues and with them of the destinies of India had an 
object to gain by ciiculating the monster fiction that Haileybury and 
blood iclationship to a Diiector constituted the qualfiiction for high 
office in this country, the monster fiction was studiously dinned into 
the eais of eveiybody whose countenance of it was considered worth 
while to purchase, dwelt upon in the books of hireling writers and pam- 
])hlet-compilers paraded in evidence before the houses of Parliament, 
puffed up in the columns of bought-up newspapers, and exhibited to 
the whole world as a truth at once self evident and conclusive But 
when the hoax nould not take, and it was discovered that people were 
more knowing than they were set down for, — that the public had act- 
ually eyes of their own and ears not borrowed from then neighbours, 
and heads to think and hearts to feel, — that scarecrows were not 
mistaken for ghosts and wolf cries were held at their intrinsic par 
value, — when it was found that certain very mischievous and heart- 
less people had oiganised themselves into bodies for exposing the 
humbug of a century , caiiying about a lantern, not like Diogenes to 
discover an honest man, but to chase away the darkness under cover 
of which selfish men weic concocting the rum of a nation, — that the 
demolition of patronage had become a fearful, and in the cases of some 
a tearful, leality, — ^then the clutched straw was set at liberty and the 
drowning man quietly resigned himself to his fate What we hitherto 
in vamdooked for from the good faith and justice of the East India 
Company we are now about to obtain fiom then revenge The Court 
of Diicctois arc now no-bodies in the election of officers for then cove- 
nanted civil scivicc But they may laise their uncovenanted civil 
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scivants to an equality oi neaily an equality wilh the covenanted 
class , and evciy tunc that a fiicnd oi i dative of the Diiectors is “ pluck- 
ed” by the boaid of examincis in England, we may be suic of a clioicc 
moisel falling to the uncovenanted service m veiy spite of the lieait- 
less men that can sec no good in a Director’s nephew Now that t.he 
gland incentive to the maintenance of a highly paid agency for the 
perfoimance of a modicum of business has been withdrawn, — we arc 
confident that the cqmlibiium m favor of merit and economy will be 
restored, and the jaundice having been removed from the eye, the 
claims of the uncovenanted scivice vill appear m then proper light 
Theie is a report — and we see no reason foi lecciving it nitli suspicion — 
that a gland scheme is now bcfoie Goveinment of employing uncoven- 
anted talent m the field Inthcito exclusively occupied by the cove- 
nanted service But we would wish for an extension of the good piin- 
ciple yet further, and recommend that the offices now held by officers 
of the army in the Civil Department be ictiievcd from that anomalous 
incumbency and filled by deserving membeis of the iincovenanted 
service The cfiiciency of the Indian army lias undeigonc seiious 
injury from the impolitic practice of withdrawing from its ranks men 
whose intelligence and soldier-like qualifications aie calculated to 
raise the tone of military bearing and discipline, and placing them in 
situations in which they shine doubtless, but which could better be, 
and perhaps more beneficially, filled by persons trained up for the 
peculiar work Military men are now Commissioncis, Judges, Magis- 
tiates. Superintendents of Civil business There is scarcely a branch of 
the Civil Establishment m which the red coat may not be discovered, 
quietly plodding at the quill while he should have been wielding the 
swoid In England and the continent of Europe, the civil department 
of the army, as it is called, is almost wholly officered by civilians The 
Secretary of War has in many instances been an individual quite inno- 
cent of the art of shooting an enemy The commisbaiies of supplies 
and stores and the paymaster of the forces are very often appointed 
from the non-inilitary class, and we dare say the efficiency of those 
departments is not the least worse off for that circumstance Why 
should not a similar practice be introduced into this country in which 
the presence of European officers with the ti oops under then command 
IS more emeigently needed than elsewhere by reason of officers and 
men being drawn from races altogether distinct from each other ’ While 
efficiency will be promoted by replacing military civilians b)^ trained 
uncovenanted servants, economy will be consulted by the cessation of 
heavy claims founded on military rank, position and piivileges 
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[ IJcpnntGcl from tlic Ilinoo Patriot, Febiuary 14, IS*)!} ] 

The world is grown old in crime, and it may have been expected 
that the ingenuity of human ohenders ^vlll now be at fault to commit 
an offence against the laws of God or of man that shall want a pieced- 
ent or a name The Government of India in its conduct towards the 
neighbounng state of Oude has, however, shown that theie aie ciimes 
vet impel petiated, ciimcs that aie yet unpiecedented, ciiines that 
have yet had no name iii the calender of human wickedness The 
pioclamation of the Goveinoi General of India which announces that 
the teiritoiies of Oude have foi ever passed under the Goveinment 
of the East India Company leaves none of us ignoiant of the piecise 
iiatuie of the injuiy Avhicli has been done to the King and the people 
of Oude , but the most expeiienced amongst us will fail to attach a 
name to the wiong oi to identify it in charactci with any pievious 
wrong 5’’et done by man to man We can desciibe it by peiijihiasis, 
condemn it in simile or compaiison, denounce it in tigmes of speech, 
but the difficulty yet remains — to designate by a single name or to 
find a paiallel to that which has been done to the King of Oude We 
may turn ovei the Dictionary of Indian pohtical teims, and call it 
annexation, confiscation, sequestration, and the whole host of names 
standing foi violations of laiv and justice that the past histoiy of 
British India has made us so fanuliai vith , but we feel that none of 
these teims fitly represents the deed We may denounce it as vio- 
lence, oppression, pillage, spoliation, breach of faith and all that is held 
to be guilt in international conduct , but these are vague geneiahties 
that do not define the offence We may condemn it as unneighbourly, 
ungenerous, immoral, cowaidly and base, but we may exhaust the 
lexicon of vituperative indignation without being able to assign a speci- 
fic adjective to signify the peculiar criminality of the act Veiily it 
is “ a deed without a name " that the pioclamation heialds foith, 
and is worthy only of the hands that the imagination of the immortal 
bard has ascribed such deeds to The admiieis of the Indian Gov- 
ernment of the present day have claimed for it pie-eminence ovei 
all its predecessors , their extravagance has one justification, — the 
Indian Government of the day has discovered and done a ciime which 
all previous Indian governors, from Waiien Hastings to Ellenboiough, 
had left unperpetiated 
5J5 
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The lustoiy of the relations between the Biiti&h Goveniment in 
India and the Court of Oude presents a series of atiocities transcending 
by fai the usual standard of international violence and wrong-doing. 
These relations had then existence at the period when the Bntish 
first became a political power in India At the time Clive assumed the 
functions of Nawab-makei in Bengal, the imperial throne of Delhi 
was occupied by one who bore the proud name of Alumgeer, but pres- 
ented in his condition the greatest contrast to the fortunes of the 
Great Mogul Alumgeer TI was but a prisoner in the hands of his 
audacious ministei, and Shah Alum, the hen apparent to the throne 
was a fugitive in Bohilkund He sought of the great feudatories of 
Oude and Allahabad that assistance which he thought would aid tow. r Is 
the emancipation of his fathci These feudatories on the other hand 
wanted the piestige of his name to aid them m the enteipiise they had 
planned to effect, and the object of which was the appropnation to 
themselves of the Soubahs of Bengal, Behai and Orissa, then in utter 
disorganization from the victoiies of Clive and the destruction of Saiaj- 
ud-Dowlah’s power The confederates, with the Prince at their 
head, invaded Behar, but the Oude rulei treacherously took advantage 
of the absence of his ally the Soubadai of Allahabad from his capital 
at the time to seize the city and its fortress The confederacy was 
consequently dissolved The expedition broke up, and Shah Alum 
was left to beg his subsistence from Clive Soon, however, a renewed 
confederacy on a wider basis was formed. The wretched occupant 
of the throne of Delhi had been put to death by his minister, and 
Shah Alum had become Empeioi of Hmdoostan The ruler of Oude 
became his vizier and cluef of the new confederacy, which had for its 
object the le-establishment of the Emperor s power in his hereditary 
dominions At this time, the avarice of the East India Companj^-’s 
.servants had involved them in a wai with the Nawab of Bengal whom 
the strength of then forces enabled them to defeat and expatriate 
Meer Cossim, the vanquished Nawab, sought the protection of the 
1 uler of Oude, who planned the invasion of Bengal as an object at once 
calculated to serve the purposes of the Emperor and of the Nawab 
The battle of Buxai broke the confederacy taught the Oude raler the 
.stiength of the power that had newly risen m the South of Bengal and 
WMtli whose arms he then fust came into collision, and placed the 
Erapcioi m the hands ot the British The victoiious army pursued 
the titulai viziei into his dominions Lucknow fell into the hands of 
1he Biitish and Suja-ud-Dowlah sued for peace The fiist treaty 
liotwceii the luler of Oude and the Biitish under Loid Clive was dated 
August 176 1 , and was contemporaneous with the grant of tire Dswannv 
of Bcng.il Cebdi and Oiissa to the East India Company by the Emperor 
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8ha]i Alum The trealv uas called tlie lieaLy of Ilhabad , if esiali- 
hshed teims of defensne and ollensive alliance between the contiact- 
ing powers, and secured the districts of Allahabad and Coiah to the 
Emperoi as his demesne The alliance of two such men as Snja-ud- 
Dowlah and Wanen Hastings could not be long without its fiuits 
It mil ever remain a moot point with students of histoiy which of these 
two potentates was the least undei the influence of pimcijile oi honoi 
or virtue. These estimable confederates soon found occasion to exei- 
cise their combined talent for spohation and the commission of out- 
rageous violence to the lights of princes and nations The Emperor 
was ambitious of recoveiing the throne of Delhi To that end, he alter- 
nately courted the British, the Vizier, tlie i\Iahrattas and the Rohillas 
Tn the complications of these transactions, the British and the Oude 
rulers found means to despoil the Rohillas of the greater portion of 
their territories, which having been assigned at fiist to the Emperor in 
lieu of Corah and Allahabad was afterwards appropriated by the Oude 
potentate mth his ally’s consent The Biitish Governor, moie eager 
to secure money than temtor}^ acquiesced in this appiopiiation and 
added to it the cession of whatever claim his masters had to the dis- 
tricts of Allahabad and Corah, now abandoned by the Empeior, for 
the reasonable consideration of fifty lacs of rupees paid in cash to 
Hastings’s impoverished treasuries. The moment appeared to Suja-ud- 
Dowlah propitious to a farther extension of his dominions ; and truly 
did he judge so, for Hastings was easily induced to engage with him 
for the annexation to Oude of tlie remainder of the Rohilla country 
and the total extirpation of that race Both these obejets were in 
a great measure secured to the vizier by tlie arms of the English, and 
the first alhance of the Oude and the British Indian Governments thus 
resulted m the comnussion of atrocities beside which all other ciimes 
of human rulers sink into mere peccadilloes 

The alliance, however, soon became burxiensome to at least one 
of the partres The Nawab of Oude, in his eagerness for territorial 
aggrandizement, had promised vast sums of money to the 
British Governor, and tlie latter was not one to forego a pecuniaiv 
claim. Oppressed by Hastings’s demands, Asaf-ud-Dowlah, who 
had succeeded Suja-ud-DowIah in the Vizierate, sought to be 
relieved from a portion of them A notable expedient offered to 
the fertile genius of Warren Hastings, who had just then initiated 
with success at Bouaies the system of finance so peculiarly 
Indian m its characteristics, — the seizin e ot the hoarded treasures of 
noblemen and the jewellery and trinkets of ladies of quality and the 
torture of the persons of their male and searching the persons of their 
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Lord Mornington, afterwards Marqms of Wellesley, assumed the 
government of British India in 1798 His Lordship, a leading anti- 
Jacohin, came with the determination to annihilate Fiench powei in 
India The prosecution of this design involved him in extensive mili- 
tary preparations winch exceeded the capacity of the lesources of 
British India to suppoit The Governoi -General cast his eyes on every 
side to find the wa 3 ''s and means necessaiy to support his vast under- 
takings He found that a large Bntish Aimy could be billeted on 
Oude The Hawab of Oude demurred to the arrangement firstly, 
on the ground that his revenues would not sustain the buiden , 
secondly, that the requisition was against treaty The Governor 
General intimated to the Nawab that he should disband his own army 
to make room and provision for the British force, and that the tieaty 
as interpreted at Calcutta made it incumbent on the Oude Government 
to support as many Biitish troops as the Governor General thought 
necessai}' This intimation was backed by language and pioposals 
which drove the Nawab to the lesolution of abdicating The Gov- 
einoi General leaped vith ]oy at the idea, but the Nawab dashed the 
fond hope by explaining that if he does abdicate it shall be in favoi 
of his own son The Goveinoi Geneials rage knew no bounds In 
a fury he proposed that the Nawab should give up all his teriitories 
to the Company A compromise was effected by the cession of Bohil- 
kund and the Doab, being moie than half the Nawab’s dominions, 
I'l lieu of the annual subsidj’- 

In 1814, the Nawab Saadut All Khan died and was succeeded by his 
son Ghazee-oodeen Hydei On the accession of the new Nawab, mut- 
ual recognitions of existing treaties weie executed Lord Moiia, then 
Govei noi-General, visited the Nawab m October 1814 and obtained 
an offer of a gift of one ciore of rupees Lord Moiia felt some hesi- 
tation in accepting the money as a gift to his masters, but the Biitish 
Indian treasuiies being emptv, he gladly took it as a loan Another 
crore was borrowed soon after Half of these loans was commuted 
at the termination of the Nepal war for the cession of a part of the 
territories conquered from the latter power and situated nearest the 
Oude territories The government of Lord Moira which proved fatal 
to the power and independence ot every other native prince in India 
was favourable to the ruler of Oude Besides the accession of terri- 
tory above referred to, the Nawab was enabled in 1819 to renounce 
his nominal fealty to the throne of Delhi and the title of Vizier of the 
Empire which accompanied it, and to assume the title of King of Oude 
This was chiefly orving to the liberal pecuniary assistance granted by 
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Glmec-ooclcen Ilyclci to Lord Moira’s government, and the bilbos 
given by him to conciliate the icsident, Mr Mordaunt Ricketts 

In 1827, Glmee-oodeen Hyder died and was succeeded by Ins 
son Nusser-oodeen H 3 '’der, during whose reign the only transaction of 
importance entered into by the Oude with the Biilish Government 
was the advance of a loan of one croie of rupees, the interest of winch 
was to be applied to the payment of stipends to vanous members of 
the royal family of Lucknow In 1837, Nussecr-oodeen Ilyder died and 
was succeeded by his uncle Mahomed All Shah The misgovernment 
of Oude had attracted the notice of the world, and much discredit 
attached to the British Government for being abettors in that misrule 
To enforce, therefore, that part of the treaty of 1801 which provided 
that the ruler of Oude shall reform this civil administration, it was 
agreed with the new sovereign of Oude that the British Government 
shall have the “ right of appointing its own officers to the management 
of whatsoever portions of the Oude teriitory, cither to a small or to 
a great extent, in which such misrule may have occurred, for so long 
a peiioi as it may deem necessary, the surplus receipts in such case, 
after defraying all charges, to be paid into the King’s treasury and a 
true and faithful account rendered to his majesty of the receipts and 
expenditure of the territories so assumed.” 

The above is a brief summary of the principal engagements sub- 
sisting between the two governments the stronger of which has now 
destroyed the weaker Our readers, we trust, will now be enabled 
to judge of the merits of the proclamation issued with such solemnity 
by the Indian Government It is not necessary for us to point out that 
the proclamation is one tissue of mis-statements of the relations sub- 
sisting by treaty between the Oude and the British Governments But 
to say that the statements made m the proclamation are false — arc 
lies of the usual official magnitude and barefacedness, gross and pal- 
pable, such as a professional witness bred in the corruption of one of 
the East India Company’s Courts and who sells his soul for an anna 
a time would feel ashamed to utter, would express but a small port- 
ion of the disgust and contempt the document is calculated to call 
forth, to cite an abrogated treatj’^, to conceal a treaty in force, to reason 
so as to suggest conclusions that the reasonet is compelled to deny 
himself categoncally, are dements in diplomatic correspondence which 
a fifth rate European diplomatist would have avoided If the deed 
Vtas to be done the Government of India might have borrowed from 
the journals of the day ready-made aiguments of far greater potency 
As it IS, what might have been viewed m history as a great act of a 
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great bad government is made to appear the technical logic of an 
Old Bailey pleader who chuckles at the idea that the impotence of the 
law ensures success to his oratory and impunity to his client. On the 
other hand, Mahomed Ah Shah has acted as became the descendant of 
a long line of sovereigns Ills refusal to sign away his dominions 
and to dissemble through fear his disgust at the meanness of his 
oppressors must ever be recorded in his favor as a noble act worthy 
to be classed with the noblest acts of Charles the First of England 
and Louis the Sixteenth of France In history, his name will 
assuredly rank with those of the I est and greatest of royal martyrs. 
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already peipetiated instead of running headlong into the abyss that 
yawns in then way The pioclamation which lobbed under the 
guise of a seimon the iiilei of Oude of his bioad acics, his honors and 
title, and the jewels of self and begums (the last a most important 
feature in the construction of international law in tins country) had for 
its .sequelie a list of twenty-two officers made over bodv and soul to tlie 
civil establishment The places of these will necessaiil}^ remain vacant 
in the regiments Lorn which they have been withdiawn to the mjiuy 
of military disciphne — as also those of forty others who have been 
nominated to the force about to be raised in Oude ]f the officers 
of the Army must needs be put upon civil duty, the nisest and most 
straightforward course would be to adopt at once the system recom- 
mended by Lord Ellenborongh, and instead of silentl}’’ undermining 
defensive strength of the empire to make the armv the expressed 
source from which to recrmt the civil establishment We do not see 
why any separate appointments should be made to the Civil Service 
Avhen the practice of rendering the military profession a stepping stone 
to civil preferment has been neaily perfected into a system We have 
small faith in the notion that Oxonians and Cambiidgemen will raise 
the tone of the Cnul Service to a much highei pitch than that to which 
it can now lay claim We do not want scholars to catch thieves and 
bookAvorms to collect the revenue Men of genius are notorious knoAV- 
nothings in the oidinary tiansacticns of life, and Ave could therefore 
prefer having for om civil gOA-einois men of strong common sense 
Avith a respectable education instead of literary pedants wiio can 
construe Greek and Latin but Avho would scratch their heads and bite 
then thumbs over a mysteiious murder or an audacious burglary 
Mrlitary officers haAm their adAmntage of being accustomed to act Avilh 
decision on the shortest notice, and this is a qualification es= 5 ential 
in executive admimstiation We do not accoichnglv hesitate to 
giA’^e 111 our vote for Lord Ellenboiough s scheme, pioAuded the judicial 
adnumstiation of the countiji- ])e confided to trained InAA^eis The 
strength of the European officers of the army may be augmented to 
meet the exiaenc}’’ that aauII be created bv an adoption of tio scheme 
we recommend, and uncoA’'enanted agency maAi" be more largely aA'ailed 
of tbaii at present The arrangement aauII obAuate the necessity of main- 
taining an exclusiAi-e and highh* paid ciauI seiAuce — rescue the army from 
lax disciphne and its attendant disasteis — preserA^e the judicial bench 
from the contamination of ignoiant and Avorthless men — ^find employ- 
ment for a growing and intelligent natiAm population and matciially 
benefit both the gcveinois and the goA^eined 
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[ Ivcinnitccl from tlit Iliiioo r.itriot, M.ncli J3, ISot) ] 

Calcutta IS flatly getting too iicli foi pooi people to abide in it, 
Tlie evils of taxation aie fast escaping fiom tlie Pandoia box of the 
Legislative Council To-day the city lequiies good loads tax the 
houselioldeis * To-moiiow the loads lequne to be wateied — tax again I 
The next day the stieets aic found av fully dark foi the pui poses of 
good govpinment — ^liaul up the citizen foi an additional piessuie of 
tbe sciew ' The day aftei the stink of the diains is discoveied to be 
1,00 nauseating lor lefined noses — give anothei stiaui to the thioat 
of the liege’ The liege m the meantime gets black m the face,- — bis eyes 
start out of then sockets, — ^liis tongue lolls out luefullv ^ — “ Ilold,^'' 
sa}<s the man at the wheel, “ve aie making Choviinghee a park’ 
yve aie giving Chowiinghee a bglit the like of which was novel hefoie 
exhibited in India 1 We aie keeping the dust fiom the e}es and nos- 
tiils of fan ladies and hiave men that spoit on the couise ’ Wc 
aie diivmg pestilence and malaiia fioni Government Place ' ^ 
The language held at the last meeting of the Legislative Council in the 
debate on the icpoit of the Select Committee on the pioposition for 
lighting the St James poitioii of Calcutta vith gas — had piecisely 
the same chaiitable meaning and pecuhaiity as of that above imagined 
by us The Hoii ble membei foi Bengal, Mi Cm lie, vas too hon- 
ouiable to be an accessoiy to the breaking of the pledge which the 
Bengal Government thiough the medium of the Municipal Comnas- 
sioneis had made to the Gas Company that Calcutta should be lighted 
thioughout with gas- — though the doubtful ho-noi of resting ovei the 
shouldeis of the people the burden of the lax by which the pledge was 
to be maintained for the benefit of the Gas Company and the aiisto- 
ciatic poitiou of the community, did not foi a moment stait up to 
distuib the conscience of the Hon’ble gentleman oi mock his earnest- 
ness in the cause of honoi The evil of putting on the Leglislative 
Boaid, which is supposed to he independent of the Goveinment and 
the chief value of which consists in its capacity foi such indepen- 
dence, men who fiom eaily youth have been accustomed to adoie 
e\eiything that beais the siguaUue of a Secietaiy of State, ^s at once 
made patent by the mannei in which Mi Cuiiic took it upon himself 
to exhibit the pledge of the Bengal Goveinment as a jewel in hiS 
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aigument befoie the lustre of which he expected all othci questions to 
gleam with a feeble light The Gas Companv" is not a philanthiopic 
body whose mission to India ov^es its oiigin to a Cliiistian desiie of 
lesciimg the people of the countiv* fiom eternal night and blessing them 
with a light equal in radiance to that of the God of day — free of charge' 
It is a mercantile body, and gold is the temptation that has diawn it 
to these shores Government is certainly bound to rendei it every 
assistance which it may afford consistently with the good of the people 
in order that the impiov’-ement of which it is the niinistei and agent 
may be introduced with the least difficult}’- If it could be shown that 
the good of the people is essentially woven with the improvement in 
question, we would uphold any moderate measiiie that may be con- 
sidered necessary in order to stir up the apathy of the subject and 
open his eyes to the extent and character of the boon which he was 
foolishly rejecting But we are obtuse enough not to perceive how the 
comfort and convenience of men who inhabit hovels and breathe 
the contaminated air of cess-pools can be augmented by then Europ- 
ean neighbours revelling in a light which is seventeen times more 
blight than candle light We are admiieis of the philosophy which 
led the cock in the fable to prefer the grain of corn to the tiinket, and 
to our original ways of thinking the useful is more precious than the 
clever and the fine The present cost of lighting the streets and 
thoroughfares of Calcutta is set down at Eupees 16,000 fer annum 
The cost of lighting the city partially by gas and partially with oil 
IS estimated at Es 18,400 It is proposed to use the former descrip- 
tion of light for the principal streets and the latter for the minor ones 
The principal streets are already lighted well enough for every imag- 
inable purpose, though we confess the literary police constable or more 
humble chowkedar cannot pore over his books rvhilst on night duty, 
or write poetry on the beauteous moon The minor streets lequiie 
more light and gas which would be of much better service in them than 
in their broader and more frequented neighbours But the aiiest of 
crime is much less important than the arrest of pestilence, and if the 
purse of the Calcutta community is to bleed again, the libation should 
be devoted to the purpose of purifying the an and cleaning out the 
drams in stead of making it the means to a luxury It is estimated 
that an increase of 212 per cent to the present rate of assessment will 
add a sum of Es 1,44,000 to the yearly municipal income It is cer- 
tainly too large a sum to pay for a luxur}’ such as that of lighting, and 
the men from whose hard earnings it is to be wrung would be but little 
compensated, for the distress and heart-burning which the measure 
would necessarily entail upon them, by a contemplation of the poetry of 
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light' Allusion lb m.ulo in lltc cldialc unclci notiro fo (he le^l\al of 
the \Nhcel and hos c-ta^es \\V (<i(ainlv liavc no obtjection to these 
taxes, provided tlic baciifue b( ouid'^ied into a moans for seeming 
the sanitan condit'on of tlic fil\ on a basis commensiiiaie ■wnili the 
■wants of ihc people Tliese taxes exist in l^ombay. and it wa'J a gieat 
mistake to liave vitluliawn them aftei C’alcutta liad begun to be 
accustomed to the new iiujio ition Tlic liome and carnage tax is a 
tax on luxul^ , and its ojjci.ition is not thciefoic gnevoush felt by 
those who come undei it ixlunea'' a geneial tax to the benefit of parii- 
culai classes is a ne'ci-endmg ‘>ouicc of dibcontent Against this 
admitted evil of taxation ue would wain the legislative counni Tlie 
British Indian Association sometime ago gave in the foim of a peti- 
tion an able and cleai statement of the feelings wnth whicli tlie sclieme 
of lighting Calcutta with gas undei enhanced lates of assessment is 
vie-'ved by the native commun)t\ — Oui inleis have not theicfoie the 
excuse of legislating m ignoiance of this state of feeling e will 
of couise be veiy glad to exchange oil foi gas liglit but the transfer 
might be obtained in the usual wcay of tiadc, not undei a compulsoiy 
Act of the Ctoveinmcnt The Vbkai v the Stamps, the Calcutta ground 
rents the siuplus of all collections and many othei items of public 
receipts foim the legitimate dues of the municipal fund, and no new 
tax should be imposed until tliesc shall liave been found inadequate 
to meet the expense of the impiovements which aie moie impeiatncly 
needed for the benefit of the community than sheet lighting 
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lia\e h{'l])i>el lo bung foilli .ue tlu* o-<a1)lislnnf'n{ of IhiP!’ ))n\\cifiil 
associations in Ibniual Pjoinb.u and Madias oxpiessno of the coiniiinod 
oiu'ipt and devotion of (lie natives of the thice f^ieat piPiidcneir in 
the gencia! cause of Indian iiupiovement The incinonals. jietit'ons 
and su^ffostions that have fioni time to tunc emanated fiom tlici" 

O V 

bodies liavc commanded tlie attention and the esteem of thf I3iilisii 
jieople, and on tlieii peisistviice in tlie demand foi refoim will depand 
vvliethci lefoim shall be vouchsafed to the meagic, coiinpt and eiklc 
iiibtitiilions of this conntiy oi not The l^ombav Association, witli 
tlie indefatigable eneigy vlnch cliaracteiises that bod\, have addressed 
a memoiiai to the Supiemc Covcinmcnt piaving that j^niihc WoiLs 
may be multiplied in that Piesidencs, the loads budges, ghats etc , 
being theie in a condition most disgiaccfiil to an enlightened Uoveni- 
ment Fioni a punted copy of the memoiial whicli lias been hindly 
fnimshed to us, we peiceivc that tlicic exists in the Bombay Picsi- 
denev, liaidly a load winch is not irnpiactieable to man and beast 
during certain seasons of the year Notwithstanding the immense 
commerce that flows through the Piesidenc) yielding a laige revenue 
to the Government, the accommodation which the state fnrnislies for 
the Ingres's and exit of that commerce is such as may have been alto- 
gethei withheld uathout rendering matters any noise than nhat they 
already stand at The humiliating fact that America is actually snp- 
pl 3 nng the raw mateiial which finds woik for the looms of Glasgow and 
Manchester whilst India should have done that business moie profit- 
ably to England and beneficially to herself, owes its existence to the 
primitive and impossiole state of communication between the gieat cot- 
ton fields and the poits from which goods are tianspoited to Euiopc 
The Indian Inip^s oi cotton became celebrated as an article of com- 
merce long before the Saxon race had learned to cover then naked- 
ness — yet its improvement and moie extended growth are ciippled 
by the stingy policy which denies it an cas^'’ and inexpensive transit 
to the shipping coast We leain that substantial budges are a conveni- 
ence as yet unknown to our biethren of Bombay I Can thi=! be pos- 
sible We are bound to believe the Bombay Association, however 
we may feel staggered at an assertion the truth whereof tells with a 
heavy reckoning against the government of the dav AVe obsenc 
that the hands of the local authorities are fettered by a icstuctiou 
which prevents their undertaking Public AA^oiks except in piece-meal 
fashion Thus, whilst the Bombay Government may, without the 
previous sanction of the Government of India, expend a lac of rupees 
on fifty different works, it is not deemed safe to allow it to disburse 
that sum towards the execution of one great road or canal This 
absurd policy without imposing a single check upon a needles^ or ill- 
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giound foi tlio fcai tliat in ilie couise of time he will tie us to his char- 
iot wheels and lead us whiihng iliiough scenes and incidents which now 
disgiace the domestic pictiiic of the English nation — Men, women and 
childien m London awake only to repeat then visits to the gm shops 
which consume all then earnings, make them the victims of disease 
and eventually diive them to th« ivoik-house oi turn them into thieves 
and muideieis A gicat poition of the English people ivho annually 
die thiough sheei want aie biought to that sad and fatal condition by 
the miproMdence wdiich leads them to invest then earnings in the 
puichase of alcoholic dunks instead of laying up then savings for the 
day of w'ant The same leekless indilleience of tlie fiitine is gradually 
becoming a chaiacteiistic of the Indian people, and many aie the 
fast young gentlemen of foitiinc who have biought luin upon them- 
selves by patiomsing biandy and champagne, whose foiefatheis had 
left them piincel}’’ piopcitics by adopting a diiectly contiaiy mode of 
life This fatal tendency in the condition of native society can be- 
checked onl)’- by a vigoious and w'ell-sustained tempeiance move- 
ment veiy like that wdiich in England and Ameiica piomises to iid 
the people of a hoiiible incubus , and we should be glad to see oui 
countiymen banding togethei in fiutheiance of an objeet which, over 
and above maintaining the pimutive innocence of oiii chaiactei will 
rescue the nation fiom a yawniing piccipice. 
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Of the %ama-^ typ-^'-of i>< anmhf'hiin 'jcneiateil in the \\t’akness aral 
con i[)tion of oiir lashcicl o le t.ei*atnl\ locenctl far !e=? 

rtlcnlioo tha*'', liom th"* im])ortant part it plav:: in cnr cml ccc-nonn* 
it dest'ives to a Tlie habits and propen-itiC" of tlio nn'Crapnioas 
\mlali the roriihle l)ar.t"'']i the kcen-CNeJ maohtear the smootli- 
f'coj piofes-^ional peijnrcr and c\cn tl’c bhi^tc' n" police jicon ha^c 
be n obscrvfo no'ed end de=cnbal with niirutcncs- but the cieaturc 
that puT-vev=f food fo’ t].c=e gioedv soii'« ol '‘he law and agents of ao^ ern- 
meut has ii a gi cat measure escaped notice Tlia •> dla^e pettifogger is 
the being ve reiei to To the rest ot the ccnp~ depietlacrx ho boat's 
th° same relation that the lox is said to bear *o the loidlicr beasts of 
the forest He spnn2:> the game guides the in\ adc^ to the haunts of 
the Mctim and when the latter tails shai-es in the spoi' 

Lceic Milage in ilie countiv with a s ifhcientlv large population, 
and not possessing in its zemindar a protector of energetic wi'l and 
poweiful inflaence ha'; it^ man of pettifoggmg business He is some- 
times a Brahnin but oftener a Xajusrb He usually belongs to 
a laimb' of some stcnid-iig in the villaue — an upstart has raielv anv 
chance of occupying so important a position m the iminKipalitv — but 
of decared means He is generallv a letteied man but it is not essen- 
tirllv necessarv that he should be one In natural talent voii wiU 
find him in a conveisation of ten minutes to he decidedh superioi to 
the I?rse number of men you have met with ni the w'orld In quickness 
of apprehension he would ch'^tanoe the astutest citv intellect His 
outward bearing is rather dignified He never appears in a hurrv A 
settled air of deep dpliheiation constantly marks his visage and neter 
lea^'es it in Ins gayest moments — if e-'-er Ins busv and thoughtful cMst- 
ence is mterrupted bv ebullitions of gaietv A conscious feelma of supe- 
rioritv adds ease to his deportment and \ on might observe him when 
deeply engaged m his vocation actuated bt a comiction of being the 
monareh of much that he surveyed 

Such are the mam features of the man inner and outer Himself 
a host it is line but much of his power hes in Ins alliances Of his 
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allies, one of the piincipal Amlah of the Zillah Magistrate's cutclieiy and 
the Darpga of the Thannah aie the most potent V/ith them he culti- 
vates relations of eternal peace and amity, and his conduct is stiictly 
dishonoiable He never filches a pie out of the bribes due to them, 
nor remits the slightest exertion on their behalf when they are m 
trouble One of hrs constant endeavorrrs rs to secure by a judicious 
disposal of the hands of his children a permanent and socially recog- 
nizable relationship with the Amlah In this amiable purpose he sel- 
dom fails A foujdary mooktear, half a dozen professional perjurers, 
and soinetrmes a few drunken brrllies, complete the list of our friend's 
auxihaiies 

The influence which this individual exercises over the happiness 
of the village community is immcii'je An assault or a theft, a bur- 
glary or a case of abduction, furnishes him alike with profitable busi- 
ness and the opportunity of increasing hrs power Suppose a case 
of this kind occurs, — -a theft for instance— the sufferer first, the village 
chowkeedai next,the neighbouis of the sufterei after him, the suspected 
man after them, every man of suspicions character after him, the man 
who harbours a grudge against a neighbour after him, and finally the 
man against whom the grudge is boine, pay court to this excrescence of 
the law To the sufferer he represents the illegality and tremendous 
consequences of putting up \vithout complaint with loss by a theft, 
consequences which it lies possibly in his power to obviate, but at im- 
mense pains and cost only The imaginary dangers of the law and 
the real danger of a visit from its executive ministers — the darogah 
or one of hrs subordinates, are described m vivid colours, until the 
bewildered master of the robbed household resigns himself entirely 
in the hands of ovu hero The village chowkeedar, if he has had no 
hand in the theft, is anxious for the safety of hrs badge, but if he has, he 
is anxious for the safety of his person too The neighbours are reminded 
of the probable consequences of a visit from the Police, and the miser- 
ies of witness life The suspected man is of course a helpless sup- 
pliant at the door of the pettifogger All those whose characters would 
not well bear examination gladlv purchase his good will on the occa- ' 
sion The vindictive man places all that he possesses at the disposal of 
this arbiter of the milage fortunes, m order to have hrs enemy im- 
plicated in the charge which the occasion would supplv The enemy 
himself IS hardly less liberal in his ofleis And thus, an affair which 
ought not to trouble tbe minds of the loser and hrs friends for two hours 
creates an intense commotion throughout a milage for weeks together 
by the instrumentality of a selfish schemer intent upon making capi- 
tal of the fears and miseries of hrs neighbours 
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We Wish foi the inteiests of social tranquillity that the defendant in 
Kuneem Ah vs Sandes^ had pleaded justification We could then 
have seen whcthei the plaintiff was not of the character we have 
endeavoured to describe above 

We are not accustomed to view with indulgence those weaknesses 
of oui countrjunen to which they owe a great part of then sufleiings. 
We have endeavouied to impress upon then minds that cowaidicc is 
a great sin, — patience under mjiuies is wiong-doing to the community 
But to the victim in the hands of the village pettifogger, we aie disposed 
to extend gioater sympathy The man really has great powei and does 
a seivice albeit a dirty one No man with a spaik of sensibility would 
willingly come m contact with the pohce To be saved that contamina- 
tion IS a benefit which the majoiity of respectable men would ivil- 
lingly purchase at any price they can afford AVe considei the vil- 
lage pettifogger to be a man who does a great deal of haim to society 
It IS he who makes the villager look beyond his neighbouis foi appio- 
bation or condemnation of his conduct He aids in weakening the foice 
of village opinion The “ five respectable men ' who in Bengallee 
society exercise a greater influence upon oui conduct than the “ twelve 
good men and true ” do in the land of our luleis find their vocation 
gone Morality and tranquillity alike suffer from the transfer of in- 
fluence from the punchayet to the pettifogger 

For the abatement of this living nuisance, there is but one means 
that we can discover, and that we have already indicated The 
stiong-handed zemindar who has a lattyal for every tuck the pettifog- 
ger knows and sends one for every trick that he plays can alone sup- 
press the aitful dodger. 
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[Reprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, June 12, 1856 ] 

The Indian Government has an Herculean task before it in the 
shape of an efiective army reform Divers cradities and crotchets 
have been placed before us by public wiiteis and official speculatists, 
who imagined vath abundance of self-complacency that theirs were 
the nostrums destined to remove the dangerous plethory With 
which the armv is aflhcted, infuse young blood into its gouty arteries 
and render it at once light and handy as a ciicket But we are yet 
to be t()ld whence the enormous outlay which can alone render the 
plans of these dreamers fit for practical ojieration and invest with 
rationality schemes which otherwise would suit a mad-house is to be 
drawn , — seeing that the Government of India is not over-fortunate 
in possessing a clear balance sheet, and the Indian debt has pretty 
nearly got into the mazes of a geometrical progiessmn The fi lends 
of the army (an imposing title for the advocates general of no end of 
promotions and a down-pour of commissioned officers) heboid in an 
increased strength of the European commissioned grade the talisman 
which shall restore to the army of India that health and buoyancy 
which erst enabled them to win supremacy on the battle-field and dic- 
tate the law^ to swarming milbons of men We admit that European 
skill and discipline have alone raised the Indian Army to that high 
pre-eminence from which it looks down upon the barbaiious rift-raff 
which compose the war department of the majority of independent 
Indian princes But tiiough we are admirer'? of the European system 
of armv economy, w^e nevertheless have only a modicum of faith in the 
pimciple that a large spi inkling of commis'?ioned officers is the sine 
qua non of the efficiency of a native battalion The master minds 
to wffiose genius and enterprise England is indebted foi the brightest 
jew^el in the crown of her sovereign did not think so When Clive 
fought at Plasse}^ the oi gaiiization of the native regiments andei him 
did not include a large proportion of European officers In the camp- 
aigns w Inch the decisive engagements at Buxai and Korah termmated, 
we believe the native soldiery looked up for command and direction to 
officers raised from then own ranks instead of to men with whom they 
could have no sympathy of caste, creed or colour It is a mistake to 
suppose that the paucit} of European commissioned officeis will lead 
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tbe Indian aimi to disoiganization .and luin If the head oi command- 
ing oihcci ot a legimcnt be tlioioughlv cognizant of his duties, if Ins 
adjutaim be a smait officei. and Ins s^ijeant ma]oi a staadv and intelli- 
gent individual, we can aiigiii siiccc'-s for that ipgiment on the day of 
tiial, though theie should not be another Euiopean officei with it to 
swallow the champagne on tlie mess table or invent piactical jokes 
foi the amusement of his mess-mastei 

It IS a significant fact iliat subsequent to 1825 no native regiment 
has been added to the line foi the militaiy piotcction of Bengal and the 
N V/ Piovinces The teriitoiial possessions of the East India Com- 
pany have by no means remained within then original boundaries 
since that peiiod Successive Governois General saw cleaily into the 
folly of multiply ng coips of a desciiption which, whilst subjecting 
the revenues to a violent tension, are nevertheless lecummended by no 
overwhelming supeiiority of efficiency in cither peace oi wai to iiiegu- 
lai legiments based on the model of those with which tlie English fiist 
conquered India and which aie to this day the only species of coips 
which such of the native powers in the Pemiisiila as aie peimitted by 
either the feais oi the foibeaiaiice of the Biitisli Government to main- 
tain independent armies, keep up foi purposes of offence and defence 
In the native as in all simple minds, the division of aiithoiity amongst 
many individuals is a nevei -failing sign of the iveakness of all, and 
nowheie does this distrust of the powers and capacities of a superior 
bring more mischief and moial abandonment than m the lanks of the 
army, which from its veiy constitution, the nature ot the terms which 
discipline exacts fiom the soldieiy, the vicissitudes of peril and expos- 
ure to which it IS subjected, requires extiaordinary and dictator-like 
power in the commanding officei The commandant of an irregular 
or local coips is a much more important, and therefoie efficient officei 
than the commandant of a line regiment, and we will maintain our posi- 
tion against the interested wolf-cry of those who think it fashionable 
to make a long face ovei a question of paucity of officeis and respect- 
able to advocate measures involving a large outlay of money. 

There is an essential difference between the constitution of Euiop- 
ean armies and that of the native Indian armies This diftei ence, found- 
ed on a radical social disconfoimity, is veiy much apt to be ovei- 
looked by Euiopean mi itary ciitics In a European legiment, eveiv 
soldier, both in barracks and in the field, has to be looked after by 
a supeiior in rank, authority and social position In a legiment of 
sepoys quarteied in its lines, the company commandant is a downright 
superfluity The captain oi subaltern has no intelligible vocation at 
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all He lias no stiong inclination oi inteiesfc to make Ins company a 
model of imlifcaiy exactitude and smartness , and so long as the pics- 
ciibed legiilation woik is gone tliiough, he caies not a fig ishethei 
the men under him (\ie cannot say under his command, for he has 
yet another over him and yet another and yet a third all of whom by 
the way take peculiar care to preserve a respectable distance from the 
man of colour) form themselves into soldiers or coolies Far different 
IS the case in a local regiment, the head of v hich is at once command- 
ant, company officer, paymaster and universal referee 

The necessity of a large number of Eiiiopean officers being present 
with sepoy regiments is appaient onl}’- in time of war AYe adimt 
there is always great danger in taking sepo}’- regiments into action 
without a full complement of Europeans to accompany it The cour- 
age of the sepoy, like that of all Asiatic races, is less self-sustaining than 
that of the European soldier Example can lead him to the perfor- 
mance of heroic feats, and the want of it often draws him into the com- 
mission of the grossest misbehaviour Admitting this necessity, we 
have a remedy to suggest, at once cheap, efficient and easily practic- 
able We see no reason why a large number of intelligent European 
non-comimssioned officers should not be put to duty with every sepoj^ 
regiment to show the men an example of military bearing in canton- 
ment, and of martial daring in the field The company officei, in 
no army nr the world, needs be a tactician or a man of what is called 
a liberal education , — in the sepoy army, he need not be endowed 
with a high social positron to render him efficient Yet these are pre- 
cisely the qualifications which render the services of commissioned 
officers so expensive AYe can well undeistand that the innovation 
we propose would affect great official interests but viewed in reference 
solely to aimy reform, we can anticipate not a single \ahd objection 
to the plan 

AYe are aware that in some quarters we run the risk of being charged 
-with dire heresy, but the voice of tiuth must not be suppressed when 
the desperate condition of the Indian finances seriously presses itself 
upon public attention and demands the aid of a radical remedy for 
the cure of a radical disease If, however, our scheme for cutting down 
the complement of officers in Line Corps to that obtaining in the Local 
Regiments be deemed impolitic under present circumstances, (though 
we confess we have the fullest conviction of its feasibility), we will 
concede yet a little more to the popular lachiymosy, and allow a couple 
of subalterns to each regiment on the precedent furnished by the 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie corps, the presence of a large number of steady Euro- 
pean non-commissioned officers will serve all the purposes of discip- 
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line Tims whilst a laige number cf Eiiiopeans wll be made avail- 
able foi teacbing tbe native tioops tbe goose step and leading them 
foith to battle, the pin poses of cconomv will be served Avith remark- 
able success The measuie will likewise open piomotion to the Euro- 
pean non-commissioned officers of the Company's aimy and theieby 
withdraw one of the principal causes which render enlistment in the 
Company's service so peculiaity distasteful in Europe The financial 
result of the Fiiend of India’s plan of adding one field officer, two 
captains and two Lieutenants to the present complement would be a 
yearly augmentation of twentj^ lacs of rupees to the already heavy 
disbursements m the department of war, whereas the scheme submitted 
by us IS calculated to take ofl a much larger item from the charges 
side of the state ledger We leave it to the good sense of the public 
to decide which of the tv/o conclusions is the most satisfactory 

Great wits ]ump The above was in type when we read a communi- 
cation tiom a well-informed mitei published in yesterday's English- 
man, in which a pioposal exactly similar to ouis is ably discussed and 
Buppoited 
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fRepi lilted from the Hindoo Patriot, June 19, 1856 ] 

We fancy oui readei's have aheady become convinced of the ne- 
cessity of reducing the stiengtli of commissioned officeis in the East 
India Company’s Line Begiments, and have duly appieciated our 
motives in recommending such a ladical change m the organization 
of those regiments In oui last issue, however, we biought into airav 
only the financial consideiations which recommended the adoption of 
the measure we advocated, and took up oui position behind the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the Biitish Indian Empiie — touching 
on other matters as they necessarily helped to invest our proposition 
with acceptability and lend it a practicable turn We shall now en- 
deavoui to explain at some length the grounds which inclined us to the 
belief that efficiency as regards discipline will also be secured by a 
judicious thinning ofi of the commissioned grades The ciy for moie 
officers IS based on the plea that the present efiective strength of cap- 
tains and subalterns m each native regiment of the line is incompetent 
to deal with the multifarious duties required of commissioned officers, 
that promotion is seiiously impeded and young men who accepted 
commissions in the a’ my in the hope of obtaining the highest giades 
before old age shall have totally incapacitated them for service, lose 
all relish for their profession and accordingly exhibit little interest 
or solicitude for the condition of the men under then orders The first 
of these grounds of complaint we propose to remove by adding one or 
more staff serjeants to each company of native infantry, who shall 
take the places of Company officers and in all respects answer the pur- 
poses of commissioned officers The social constitution of the classes 
from which the native army is recruited will offer no obstacle whatever 
to the working out of the innovation suggested by us, but on the con- 
trary, will tell with a favourable effect upon them as it will be the 
means of giving them European superiors whose aristocracy will not 
hinder their mixing freely with the soldiery, in bairaclrs as well as in 
the field, now leading them on the parading ground, now cheering them 
on to the wrrestlmg match They will in fact, form parts and portions 
of the regiments to wffiich they may be attached, identifying them- 
selves in all matters of discipline or sport with the men under their 
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command, instead of forming, wliat tlie Company officers of the exist- 
ing system now are, a mysterious and impeiious instrument of Govern- 
ment, half officer, half Nabob, with shoclang Hindoostanee and worse 
civility — a strange and unintelligible scarecrow and nothing more 
The whine and cant after promotion, when analysed by the tests of 
correct reasoning resolve themselves into a delusion — a mirage Pres- 
ent incumbents will doubtless make an excellent harvest of it, if the 
complement of European officers be raised to the figures recommended 
in some quarters Some ante-diluvian Lieutenants and a few Sutto- 
yoog ensigns will find themselves at last swung up to the next supenor 
grades, thus obtaining a realization of the dreams of ages of anxious 
nights and thoughtful days , but there the advantage will stop, and 
the unfortunate gentlemen who will step into the shoes of the lucky 
new Captains and new Lieutenants will come in for a curse more 
abiding and obstinate than the one which it is attempted to remove 
by an increase to the complement of officers If it took their prede- 
cessors the fourth part of a century to obtain a step, the fortunate 
event will fall to their lot but once every thirty years A simple pro- 
cess of arithmetic will solve the proposition, and we must again read 
up our equations to determine the ultimate result in officers whom the 
East India Company shall have to pay and pension if to relieve young 
officers from their pillories it has recourse to a periodical addition to the 
complement We are by no means admirers of Methuselan generals 
and octogenarian field officers, for though m singular cases old age 
retains the strength and buoyancy of youthful years, yet the pheno- 
menon is not so general or frequent that we may safely attack the long 
established truth that old age is second childhood But a vast increase 
of officers, over and above the expense and inconvenience which the 
measure will involve, will, by effectually hindering young men from 
rising in the commissioned grades, force helpless old men who cannot 
sufficiently take care of themselves to the awkward predicament of 
being made to look aftei thousands of armed soldiers The twaddler 
on crutches who requires artificial stays for keeping him on his steed 
does not surely present the qualifications most needed m the command- 
er of armies There is a solecismal objection in the very idea of such 
a phantom which carries more weight than the most laboured efforts 
of argumentation The matter is being viewed in its proper light in 
England ever since the disasters of the Crimean campaign opened 
the eyes of thinking men to the baneful and ridiculous character of the 
system which reposes the reins of command in palsied hands In India, 
the absence of the practice of promotion by purchase renders the 
evil inevitable, and promotion by seniority rivets it on the army 
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The purchase system we abominate, the system of seniority it is not 
safe to set aside at present Our only hope, therefore, to see the 
highest grades of the army filled by young and healthy officers, con- 
sists in a wholesale reduction of the strength of European Commiss- 
ioned officers As promotion becomes more frequent, the chances of 
young men rising to command will be rendered securer, 'and this 
single advantage alone, if none other exists, forms a sufficient argu- 
ment in favor of our scheme of reduction. 

We have another suggestion to make — the pay and allowances of 
the Subadars of native cordis are unnecessarily high Indeed, the 
difference between the emoluments of a jemadar and those of a suba- 
dar IS much moie than the full pay and batta of the former This 
extraordinary disagreement need not exist, and as the receipts of the 
staff Serjeants included in our scheme have been proposed to be fixed 
at Rs. 50 per month, the inconsistency of a semor officer drawing less 
pay than his jumor, demands, in addition to the circumstances above 
stated, that the pay of Subadars be reduced to Rs 40 per month 
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io the prices cuitent of the metropolis Those who count then in- 
comes by hundreds and thousands cannot possibly conceive the 
amount of distress which a stiaitened maiket entails upon the poorer 
classes These classes exceed by far the happy few who earn rupees 
as children gather berries , and a healthy pohtical economy should aim 
at rendering easy the condition of the many whose lot is cast in penury. 
The Circular Canal was originally excavated with the view of affording 
facilities to inland trade, and the tolls levied upon vessels making use 
of the co mmuni cation were declared to be a necessary contribution in 
liqmdation of the funds spent in the execution of the grand public 
work For nearly a quarter of a century, the canal profits have amount- 
ed to the large sum of two lacs of rupees a year in the average At this 
rate, the sum expended in the excavation of the canals has been real- 
ised many times over with interest and compound interest What 
right therefore Government now has of not only perpetrating the 
impost, but endeavouring by a most foul and disgraceful system of 
comimssion agency to enhance the profits, and with worse accommo- 
dation for navigation enforcing higher terms, is a thing qmte inexplica- 
ble to our unofficial understandings Doubtless there is a reason ready 
cut and dry which those who live by the in]ustice and amass fortunes 
by jobs are at all times ready to furnish forth for the edification of mali- 
cious truth-seekers But we question whether Whately or Watts has 
had any hand in the preparation of the logical monster Be that 
as it may, we certainly have no present object to deprive the Gov- 
ernment of the two lacs which foi years and for years they have been 
accustomed to pocket annually from the hue of the Canals We only 
demand that insult may not be added to injury, and that sharp officers, 
as the term goes, be not armed with a carte blanche using every means 
and mode that to their greedy vision may appear likely to serve the 
cause of a superlative revenue The Collector of Canal tolls, Mr Gailiffe, 
has, in addition to the usual complement of motives which in- 
cite the revenue officer to sacrifice the people to the Juggurnat of an 
insatiable treasury mill, a more powerful and immediate reason for 
grinding the subject for the sake and benefit of the luler He has a 
percentage interest in the collections effected through his un-reimt- 
ting zeal and energy The system of percentage remuneration, which 
was established on the occasion of the resumption proceedings, gave 
birth to an amount of injustice and oppression the effects of which 
are to thi'! day visible in the miseiy and want to which ancient and 
lespectable families have been reduced The same odious and il- 
legal principle has been introduced into the canal management, and 
the result as far as thev have mauifevited themselves m the short 
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peiiod that the stiangely paid superintendence has been in operation, 
are by no means calculated to remove preconceived notions of the 
natural tendency of such a piinciple of remuneration to public officers, 
by a happy contradiction A poor fellow cannot now strike an oar 
into the Canal, lay his vessel in a particular position, talk, sneeze or 
perform any other function of nature, without the ever-ahve and re- 
doubtable Mr Gailiffe or his 'posse coming down upon him like a twenty- 
four pounder and making loot of his person pendmg the production 
of a ransom. This very disagreeable state of things, a species of Canal 
Martial law, by which Mr GaihfEe expected to reahze splendid monthly 
emoluments, was, however, charged with the Nemesis of its sub version 
In place of the rich treasure the perpetrators of the ]ob hoped to clear 
by their stroke of financiering, a mere shadow is in their grasp , for the 
Mahajuns have very properly refused to have anything to do with the 
canal, a counter manoeuvre, which has for the last few days brought 
down the toll collections to something very near zero I The Govern- 
ment loses, Mr Gaihfie loses, because the old game of the golden eggs 
was attempted to be played by the latter individual But we could 
have very little sympathy for the fate of either of the two parties 
in question, if fate of our poor countrymen were not involved in the 
afiair We therefore would strongly recommend, as a remedy for the 
great evil which threatens us, the immediate appointment of an intelli- 
gent and experienced deputy collector to the office now held by 
Ml GailifFe the latter being sent “ back to the place from which he 
came,” and though many of the unfoitunate people, through whose 
inteipsts he has driven a carriage and four, would be glad to heai the 
completion of that judicial set phrase, yet as by the place we mean 
the Police where Mr Gailiffe’s services were valuable in their day and 
as we bear him no ill feeling, we wish him good and bettei prospects 
as a peace officer, the Revenue Department evidently not being the 
place for which he was intended by nature 
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[ Eeprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, August 28, 1856 ] 

For fear tlie reader sFould glance at the heading of this article, 
shrug his shoulders, take a prolonged yawn and hasten on to the next 
page we think it prudent to premise, that our day of essay writing 
has passed away, that we have completely sobered down in our notions 
of things, that sound sense is a jewel which we have learnt to admire 
above the tinsel of flighty cant Our object in receiving to this omni- 
present, antiquated and well-gnawed subject, is to offer a few 
practical and wholesome suggestions to those who are at present m 
the field endeavouiing to lay down a plan of operations by which to 
secure success to the cause of Female Education in India It was 
our good fortune to hear delivered at the last meeting of the Bethune 
Society, a very excellent and practical lecture on this subject by 
Baboo Koylaschunder Bose, who evidently bad marked correctly the 
nature of the obstacles which oppose the introduction of knowledge 
into the Hindoo Zenana Although seemingly educated men make 
a feint to hide from the public gaze the real condition of the females 
of Bengal and would fain appear content with the measure of intelli- 
gence which they already possess yet unquestionabty the softer sex 
in this country is anvthing but an edifying specimen of mortality, 
and it behoves us earnestly and senouslv to set about bettering 
its condition m a social and intellectual point of view Various 
schemes are already before the public for effectually meeting the diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of this improvement But, as unfor- 
tunately happens with all great schemes, a gigantic shadow is set up 
in preference to a less imposing realitv — and m pursuit of a chimera 
vast tangible advantages are sacrificed This thoroughly Titanic 
spirit of speculation has been introduced into the subject under notice 
and we are sorry to find that more talk is devoted to visionary plans 
of Hindoo Female Education, than energy manifested in gmng already 
existing and working plans their fullest scope It is the consolation 
of those who cannot act practically that they do not at least act before 
they have properly thought , and many of our educated countiymen 
find their account in swelling the ranks of sceptics and perpetual 
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thinkeis by being tlicieb} sa\e(l fioni llio lin/uulons j)if duninent of 
being compelled (o make a gieat moral o\oi(ion The ]Cng!i‘-h ((im- 
munity lb sufliciontly duped In the specious icasoning of these dilh- 
dallieis to be able to fathom the icnl motnes nlnch cause the country 
in amving at a satisfactoiy conclusion \\ here pcoiilc will not be 
convinced, haidly all tlie logic in England, France and Germany will 
achieve conviction On the foicgoing grounds we set down the edi- 
tion of schemes now in ciiculation for educating Hindoo females — the 
Zenana scheme — the governess scheme — the pay school scheme — ns 
a make-shift to thiow' back tlie ciisis wliicli shall demand the 
moial exeition and active support of woid\ rcfoimcrs If wc are to 
tairy until the river dries up, wo shall not be able to effect our passage 
for centuries “ The slothful man savs there is a hon in the wa^ ” and 
wlulsthe is concocting schemes, plans, snivc}s, oidcrs of baltle,ctc , for 
destroying the gum animal, his moie piactical nciglihour has perhaps 
gone foith, and discovered m the object of tenor only a wild cat oi a 
jackal Every educated Hindoo dejiloics the icmoiancc of the female 
merabeis of his household , he admits the nocessit} of educating them 
But the moment his active co-opeiation is demanded in can}ing out 
a plan of education, he takes shcltci behind a hariicnde of donhls and 
excuses , the plan is not agiccablc to his wndom , he tlnnks bomclhmg 
bettei could be devised , he has not means sufliciont to pay for the 
services of a governess , he has piide m plenty to pi event his accejit- 
ing an eleemosynary offer for educating his daughters He wants Ins 
wife to be educated before his daughter , he cannot admit a conveit 
girl into his Zenana , his fathei will object to such a thing , he cannot 
send his daughtei to a public school , his fiiends will depiivT him of 
his caste if he did so These and many like these are the objections 
which the insincere advocate of Female Education puts foiw’ard to 
cover his vacillation and secure his character for enlightenment a^ain'^t 
the injurious reflections elicited by his acts The European fiiends 
of natve Female education, we regret to mention, aie effectually 
deceived by this whining hypociisy and suffer themselves to he led fiom 
one scheme to another in seaich of perfection, when an active peisis- 
tence in that which offered itself at first would probably have saved 
them from the misfortune of having gone further and fared orse It 
IS our honest conviction that the Zenana scheme which is the staple 
hobby of the day, will nevei succeed Giown up women in Hindoo 
families have too much work upon then hands to he able to commence 
studentship at the eleventh hour The generahty of them are hard- 
ened Ignoramuses on whom all the governesses in Chnstendom will 
hardly succeed in making an impiession They deem ignorance to be 
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nnd nadniu ami laiil ln-n I'-mmj tlio^o 

pr.i' Ik nl'l' Ih* kK in* imi aln*u«^t}M i fit c fioin ‘^ik li oxliannlnunv 
iKit'tin*' Or. if tli«‘\ art’ (In* ‘•mu t\ in uliit li Ii\o anti inoM* puts 
tlu’ir l!fi<‘io(ln\\ nilo « jn!!f<t\ an* lila* Kjanl ninulsi tlm 

rhillislim’''— ami if nnm ollii*i moir sn*in m((>-sii\ (omjmls 

tlmin lo alTat 1 n fontim**-'' furtanK nml sin'ill ^r-imlal in ''nhstitntio" 
of hooK*- ami Knowlad*;!' \ nati\«* home n ili<* itnninon n‘mlo/\ons 
of raliitiom pxiomlin^ to tin* oifiliih rlonn't* I’rnllmm ami tou'-in*', 
nmU**'. implnw*' iir'imKons ami praml m‘plit‘\\*>. wiih flu* fainali* incin- 
Imm ctjuulK (inumifu'd laid toua'lui in llu‘*'aim* pwinncs hkt* Mna- 
hriu ami In*- dr sf i-ndant*- Kvrn a»'iilul»|i* no«>k in tin* porluni allotted 
to the foniaU’s m vm h at ome a lud nunn a rlinimi n’oin and a dtawinc: 
loom Tiieto tlu* women eat t-it and ‘>k*ep and tlu* intiodmtion of 
( hrnlnn ^It»'‘'^us^e*^ jnt<» tlu* Zennni is an aknminatmn not to he 
thoni.dit of 1)\ the ^ujremtnum-ndden rlamilitem of I’.eniml Extepl 
in the f'lnnlus of tlu neh. no snl]uu*nt at i ommodalion tan he found 
for a "ovtim,*.'' and how in nn nth juojile an* theie nine to the nn- 
porlam e of ft mah* edm ation ' Ihit if t‘\i*n e\(‘i\ man of wealth tould 
he induted to Inttn to rea'-on. what would tlun snfierame a\ail in 
edm aline the inajoiitN of rt"«p(t table Hindoo women who constitute 
the middle (ia''''es ttf Hindoo Sot let \ ^ The fiit*nds of Zenana eduea- 
(lon will at ( oidmirh do well to abandon tin* ennvn up women to their 
fate ami Ie'i\e them in tin* undistmhetl po*-‘-e'-sit)n of the temple and 
the kitdion, for wlmt nitionnl ohjett tan he named h^ flashing ones 
liead ajia'iiht a stone wall — nml the heaits of the mationhnod of Henenl 
aie harder m this mattei than stone walls It shoultl be oui aim to 
altaok (he weakest point, to ti.iin the •>aphn»i while it is \ e( ‘•oft juul 
tendei 8im e the 'jittw n uji worn* n of Hen^nl aie iinappionthahle, 
wc must commeme opeiations with those whom Ihe coinentional jcal- 
ousv of the Hindoos has not vet nflet ltd and instead of losing much 
\aluahle time m idle distpnsitions and am sdiemings use the lesoniccs 
already at our disjiosal and gne a piaetieal trim lo oin spec illations 
The Bethune Sdiool was instituted lo foiwaid the views of the most 
lieaity friends of Hindoo female education and wc aic at a loss to ac- 
count for the lamentable mdifleicnce which educated natives mani- 
fest towards that institution Vv’e have had personal cxpciicncc of 
the ama/mg ]nogie''s made some of the girls biouglit up at that 
school, and w*c have not the least doubt but that under proper encour- 
agement from the caste classes of the metropolis it may become the 
instrument of a high order of education to our females If, theicfoie, 
native gentlemen wlio are now appaiently lost m a labyiintli of doubts 
and perplexities as to wdiat is likely most eflcctrrally to educate the 
2 ') 
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fcraalps of the coiinliy. and tliosc of om J'hnojioan fncnds who are 
ilonndeiing in llic same lah^nnth, will foi once follo\.' oui adiice, 
and leducing fheu spccuhiti\c cncigies into afino tiaii'-fci 

than to the support of the ]3ctluinc School thc\ will find that the 
object of then. seo.t:ch lies much ueiu-ci than, the bottom of a well I 
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f l^ritrnilcd frovn tlic Tlmdoo I’fttiiot, Rcptombcr 11, IRjfi 3 
While niinisteis of the Ciov.n and rnenibeis of the Impel lal Par- 
liament- aic acknowledging the difiiculty of finding the true method 
of Indian Goveinmenl the now cclcbiated “Mi Plnshei of Pliainy- 
Gunge ’ has discovered a solution of the gieat problem A leading 
30\unchst has accepted tha.t solution as a tuie one, and lecommeuded 
its immediate adoption by all those conceined in the govcinment of 
this immense lecpon The plan suggested b^ Mi Biddle m a Icttei 
addies‘=ed to the lilditoi of the Fiiencl of India, is, as might be expect- 
ed m a pioduetion of real genius, maikcd by equal simplicitv and 
comprehensiveness Mi Biddle builds his scheme on two facts wdi ch, 
W'c need haidly say, find icady acccptantc with oiu contempoiaiy 
ovci the w'ater The'se facts aie that the onl> foim of goieinment 
suited to India is a mild despotism , and that the innkcst of all scoun- 
drehsm is Bengallee scoundrelism. Basing his reasons upon these tw'o 
undeniable facts, Mr Biddle piopo'ies that each distiict should be 
placed tindei charge of a Itlagistiate with absolute power to impiison 
anv man foi tw'o yeais, that “ every amlah, police officer and chowkee- 
dai should be dismissed Avith one stroke of the pen,'’ that two oi tliiee 
cleiks with a body of soldiers should peifoim the duties of ihc dis- 
missed officials, and, above all, that the “ lecoid ’ should be abolished. 
This is precisely the plan which the Fuend of India has been advo- 
cating for so many yeais, and our contempoiaiy is excessively de- 
lighted, as well he might be, at his lathei meagre paity being 
30ined by the redoubtable “ Mi SiaAiei of Rhainygiinge ' 

But Mr Biddle, ivlnle recommending this shoit and simple, oi as 
his commentator more scientifically calls it, this oiiental, method of 
Government for the natives of the country, he would not stand its ap- 
plication to the “ independent Bntoii ” Mr Biddle is convinced that 
the Magistrates aie young and inexperienced, that many of them 
want faith in the immaculacy of the “ independent Biiton ” and his 
constitutional inability to do wrong, and that none of his class can 
afford to let go his hold upon that sheet anclioi of theiis in time of 
need — the Calcutta Supreme Court Upon this part of the “ Slasher ” 
scheme, the Friend of India, of course, has not a w^ord to spare. 
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Heie tlicn i-> a sohilioii of tlio •'ipat piohlr m uliu li has so p(M{)lc\P(l 
the wisdom of mimslojs and spnatoi-> The iialnc of India slionld 
have his libeilics, life and jiiopcitv jihued at the entuo and uiu-on- 
tiolled disposal of the distnet ma^istiate, and the didntl nia«isti.)te 
should haie his ollieial jio'-ition and piospects and his pci>on.il case 
and convenience placed at the di-.posnl of the “ independent Biiton ' 
So tliat, if a recusant conK be sent to the bottom of a coal jnl nesei 
to be bi ought up alive again and tlie coolv's ivife complnin to the 
magistiatc, the voman should be nisfanth sentenced vitli oncntal 
\ogoiu of justice to piison and liatd woih for (wo icar-* , oi, if a Mi- 
lage oiMiccl by a iival spoculatoi be taken jin-session of, and the magis- 
trate and his police be defied, lie slionld deem it }n>, dnti instanth to 
MTite an apologv to tlie commissioner lest the Sn[)ieme C’oiut call 
him to answer for ticsjias', ujioii an “ independent Ihiton’s ” rights 
Let those concerned in the rjuestion of Indian Goveunnent think 
•svhethei the “ Slashei ” scheme is not ahead}' in full foicc — tlic tine 
oiiental method for the natnc and an unnmalgamatcd Supreme 
Court for the “ independent Bnton ” 



At) Ir){ro6actior) to tbe Art of Ceacbi’DS’i 
by Bboooeb /Aookerjea. 

« 

[ HfprinCod fioin flio iHndoo I’ntiiot, ‘>cptoiiiboi IS IS'iG ] 

AMiatcNcr may bp the si lorf comings of the Government of the 
East India Company in ic‘'pcct to an extended diflusion of knowledge 
amongst the ma‘=^es of tlie Indian population ^\lmte^er may be the 
eiiois, intentional oi otheiwisc. of the .igenov to which the educa- 
tional concerns of Biitish India ha\e been consigned one thing is cei- 
tain that a motuc shock has been given to the hitherto slumbeiing 
eneigies of oui countiymen, which pi onuses to do moie foi the enlight- 
enment of the people of India than the whole host of Diiectois Inspec- 
ts s and Sub-Iuspcctois is hkeh to achieve. There arc times at wdnch 
certain descriptions of good come down thick as hail without our seek- 
ing for them A mama sometimes catches an entire people for either 
fighting or festivaling, len'^oning or rliyming, acting veiy foolishly 
or very seusibl}' We are yi^t at present in the very \oitev of a ver- 
nacular fieimv SIoic books, have w'e believe, been manufactured m 
the course of the last decade than existed during the entire previous 
century and tlie tone and tendency of tlic new publications are infinite- 
ly superior to anything that formerly existed in veinaculai literature. 
They are adapted to the use of all classes of readers, young and old, 
male and female They impart solid instiucfion through a medium 
hitherto abused and prostituted for the purposes of either supersti- 
tion 01 cock-and-bull fictions They have revolutionised national 
taste and popularised moral truths. To this splendid marshalling of 
good books, has been added the one at the head of this article Its 
author, himself a teacher of teachers (having been latel}’’ appointed 
Superintendent of the Nonnal School for vernacular teachers at Hoogh- 
ly), has commenced the exercise of his prelatical functions with an en- 
deavour to systematise the jriinciplcs of teaching, and bringing them 
all to a compendious focus m view to then application to the vernac- 
ular department of the Indian Educational Sclieme One part of our 
theory of popular instruction is that such instiuction should be con- 
veyed tliiough the medium of the language forming the established 
dialect of the country The majority of students either do not lecjune 
or have not time enough to study a foreign tongue in ordei that they 
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xnoy be enabled lo oblnin jbH>n«j:)i i(s r h.mm 1 ati it!>ii.'!i! inioihe.irU 
and sr'ences rf (lie A\('sl ]’ln*\ (,ui alioid (n iMii'iin at hort) ff)r a 
limited numbi'i of Tlie\ mu « at, on ('mbu! on tin \t\' 

nszc of nc(i\o life in oido (o niodne (Ik nu uh of iu.liliood llrixo 
tlic nccos^iti foi endowing,' \einiintliu ‘<hof>l i In* \ii!aye < -.tab- 
li^hmeni-, whuh do duf\ fm muIi dhooK, me i apal)!' of ituftailui;: 
oiilv a Hide and }unu'(uc otdii of m^tiiKtion, ( oidnn d to ‘-imple 
leadiii" and Miiliny Mith a diKitt<iin<f of aiKliinitu for a lini-liinL' 
.■-tiolvo 3 lie knowledge thin arquiud tliiouLdi ('• o hf r- v he inoial 
peiceplions aic not of a ^el\ ciilti\at<‘d de-/ nption in-t^ad of tmm 
the legitnnalc puinose of edueation, fit'' it-' i< f inieni oni\ loi the bhu k- 
guaulism of Zillah mookti ai-hip, ha\inu lumas vJiolh without a 
moral standaid as tlio^e who udueno ni-'fnution at tdl 3’he jiretep- 
toi must be a lespectiiile and well-mfoinud p* r-^on lobe abh to 
infuse a diluons and intelhgeiu spnit into tlie Maui" pi oph' nndei bis 
caic and altliongh a few of oui Milage Clnoioomolia'liM - ma\ form 
exceptions to the lulo, it is ^et a son\ fact that the m'»jont\ of them 
adopt then piofession fiom an uttoi m(apa(i(\ foi aii\ oth' i ‘'Oit of 
woik 3'hoy aieignoiant of thefiist principles of teadmnr the\ arc 
pedagogues to the Iiackbone , the' nc\ei tioiiblc themsehe', with the 
giammai of then motbei longue, thev aic mean and contemptible 
to a degioe that has invested the piofession of a te.uhei m the ewes 
of old natives with a sliii fiom whuh loss lionoiahle jiiofo'-sions aic 
exempt Eugene Sues Claude neiaul had to dean a cow-house 
aftei school houis But what that woithy man did fiom necc^spy 
many of our Claude Gciauls would do from von seivihty A 
tlioiougli lecasting of the village jiatshallahs is absolulcK needed for 
tlie puiposes of a bealtby education, and a more elhcient and estima- 
ble stall of teachers must be .seemed lo lendei that education the 
promoter of national moialiiv The book bcfoie us wliicli is in- 
tended as a vade mecum to tlic class of instuictois nuclei notice, "ucs 
full and practical lessons in the ait of tenclimg, and our ack- 
nowledgments aie due to the antlioi foi tlie laboi expended be him 
in the preparation of a ivork wdiich though supcificial ohseivcis 
may not coxicede its inipoitance, should neveithclcss form the 
attentive study of those who aie engaged in the noble duty of forming 
the youthful mind and training and pinning the infant intellect of a 
futuie generation. 



Cbe Civil EOgipeet’iog College. 


❖ 

[ Repimted fiom the Hindoo Patriot, November 27, 1856 } 

The versatile and omnipliant genius of the natives of India is 
about to be diiected to a piactical point Hitbeito, with the except- 
ion of the knowledge taught at the Medical College, the aim and ten- 
dency of education in this countiy were to ciam the student with a 
suifeit of showy and supeificial learning which, beyond laying a good 
foundation for subsequent improvement, practically ahorded little 
help to the working out of the student’s career in life A splendid 
effect could certainly be made upon those uninitiated in the mysteries 
of collegiate examinations, with the apparent depth, research and 
erudition displayed in the answers to the annual examination questions 
given in by the competitors for collegiate prizes and distinctions But 
those behind the scenes could not help being painfully alive to the 
monstrous humbug which imposed upon and astomshed everybody else 
— ^but which they knew to be no better than a well concocted deceit — 
a magnificent phantasmagoria It is a well-known and deplorable 
fact that ninety-nine out of a himdred of the young gentlemen whose 
scholastic attainments had astonished the public and attracted the 
esteem of men of letters settle down within a few years after their suc- 
cession from study into very mediocre and plain-witted men, plodding 
the quill or enveloped in the dust of i-ice jute and linseed Shakes- 
peare and Milton are speedily enough forgotten, whilst mathenratics 
slips like an eel through their memory As we have already sard, 
beyond forming a good bottom of intelligence, their studies have not 
very materially helped them on in active life, and for that matter there 
are men shining in 'active life and considered pattern men of business 
who never heard of such a person as the bard of Avon, and who would 
unhesitatingly declare Euclid’s figures to be the fantastic etchings of 
a madman or a child The estabhshment of the Civil Engineering 
College has, however, leheved the anomaly of the natives of India being 
pushed up to the highest branches of mathematical science rvithout any 
apparent object The institution was opened on the 24:th instant mth 
a class of only ten students The college will undoubtedly give a new 
and practical turn to education in this country, fitting its altunni for 
the immediate business of life without any additional training The 
w^ant of competent Cixil Bngmeeis has left the material prosperity 
of India at almost the same point at which it had been brought a cen- 
tury ago. The means and appliances of agriculture and manufactiue 
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]uuo not ])C'(*n nmltiplicd to an\ Midili* (\tonl t>'>f lU*-' tin ai«l of 
j-donto ^\,^s not Ijioniilil to Uoiu uj)on tin* antnjnut^Ml am! tuuhtionivl 
niocl{“' in wlinli injiK ultuio and inanufaf tnn^ aio ('hikmI on in lliia 
(onntn DiaininK ih an iinj>to\( nu nt scltloin adoplnl l)\ tin' liulian 
faiinci foi ^\ant of a piopiM aj»(MU\ whom tin m ( t prod s 

ina\ ho woihod ont liiij,Mtion lostrntdl to thr* (onlii\and ' whuh 
weu' in \C'j;no in oaiK a^o^ Ho id malan” and hndjiin*; aio a ‘'pun i 
of knowledtic in winch out rountiunon aio hum iitahK imjaifdt, 
and honcc whcie piodnction has nu I'-.’^-od tlu (listnlnition of prcdmo 
lias hooomo a mallei of the nuatidt iliilnnllN Otlarvof, (lu iiatni- 
allv fnntfnl soil of llindoostan would not h.ue iiin into jnnqh' or 
sunk into maishcs whilst tlie juoplo emountmed fuinuu ^ oi did 
out at host a miseiahle oMstenie In the (lep.ut’mmt of munifaituic 
wo aic woi-c olT than in that of auiuultuie We no-^si < ill the n- 
cpiisitcs of a inanufai tuiiiu; people We ha\e the mu matmial-' in 
abundance which cmplo) the looms of Mandastei and Hadhw and 
can glow moic if we choose Hut tlu steam engine is an me' pin able 
iicldle to the native weaiei, and he net e'-saiiH is <ompelled to ahan- 
don the impossible laco of the Iniinan liand against a madnne dii\en 
b}’’ a powciful and subtle element 

^\'e anticipate, bowcvci a moie cbceiing jiosition for om-ehe', when 
the Civil Enginccnng College slmll ha\o commenced to tuin out a class 
of men capable of competing on tlic field of pi actual science with the 
Engineeis of Euiopc, taking Smvc\s. le\elhng roads, spanning ii\en, 
clearing jungles, diaining maislics, electing bunds and icanng woiks 
of irugation A vast field of entcipiise will then be opened to the 
conntiy at laige and to educated men cspocialh and all the 
blessings of ease and comfoit which liare lendcicd the West the 
envy of Asiatics will become the poition of the East I 

W^e aie told that Government has lefused to gnaiantec omploi ment 
to the young men biouglit up at the Engmeeimg College and that 
some discouragement is thcicfoie likely to take place to the wish 
to enter that institution on the part of the public ]hit it should he 
borne in mind that the Government notification in the Public W oiks 
Department dated 17th June, 1810, holds out the piomise of a rich 
harvest of appointments to those who may establish then fitness for 
service m the Engineer Estahhshment, and even if Gorcinmcnfc 
should not need his services, an accomplished Engineer can never be 
nr want of honorable and lucrative employment in this country 
where the veriest empiric is now a doctor m the science ' 



Cbe riedical waots of tbe Beogral Poor. 

^ 

£ Reprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, Jannaiy 1, 185'7 ] 

It is the glorious vaunt of modern civilization that it has materially 
added to the comforts of human hfe Jbruits and no thistles, are the 
mania of the age , and the sturdy Bacoman of the present day, whilst 
being whirled on the rad or riding on the storm m his any car, may 
think with a scornful smile of the Grecian sage and the Hindoo Itishee 
who, with almost bare backs and empty stomachs, could nmunate 
upon contemplations of the Divme Essence or the sublime mvsleries 
of Mija The triumph of Bacomanism in our own country, however, 
has by no means been proportionate to the downfall of the philosophy 
of the tohs. There are very few amongst us, we believe, who still 
think it worth their whde to discuss such moot points as that, whether 
hails are hard because composed of hquid water, or whether when we 
gaze upon a waterpot we see the independently existing essence of 
the pot or the accidentia alone But although the logic of Gowthum 
and that of his no less ingenious compeers no longer continue to shackle 
the youthful intellect of our land with their gorgeous cobwebs, the dis- 
coveries of Western science have seldom been yet brought to bear upon 
the familiar arts of hfe in India Nowhere is this fact more mam- 
fest than in the rude simplicity which still characterizes the processes 
in which the commonest handicrafts are carried on by us The same 
two circular pieces of stone, that ground corn for the ovens of our 
great great grandfathers still continue to do the friendly office for us 
The same implements which were used by the peasant of old and the 
antideluvian smith still display their sorry clumsmess in the field, 
and the workshop, and the same imperishable monument of scientific 
genius and mechanical skill which spun the thread of the village matron 
centuries back still charms with its unearthly music the ears of the 
worshipful gossip Thus everythmg is at a dead stop in our country 
Nor is it with reference to machinery and manufactures alone that this 
remark holds good. Hindoo medicine which is now in much the same 
state, if not worse, that it was in when Shib wrote and Shusrut pres- 
cribed, has hitherto ignored all improvements which the nmted efiorts 
of the most gifted minds of Europe have been continually bringing to 
light Wlulst the meanest laborer from Penzcince to the Tweed has 
within his reach professional medical aid, many a proud zemindar in 
80 
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tlie mofu^-^il c<ui li!i%o no Iccfif tlinn lii“> i>ailnr, or n hrtir'r 

])li\'^icuui than a wiinlJad lia;' oi an outlandish (jiiafk \ (• rt«ini I 
of Au'^tna is said to ha\a hr>en hilled b\ the o\( r mmh nn-if nipnlr.n«- 
ness of his surgr-on uho amputated the ro\al tli'eh \\ith '» m'dit t. and 
we fancy nuue than hundieds of lh‘P''al la’ulholdei < hu\e fallen \if- 
tims to the fm\ of the naileiitter or to the slow hut ‘tire .vorkiiy of 
poisun-pills The fad is that oui fouuti\ \-^ now s'ldh hump-rtd hy 
all the woist e\ils of iiuacheri A quark in r\(r\ j)!nh moii i a 
dangeions heipe and a riuar k in inedn me i*. mf)st ••o of all rithr r rpiaek" 
Success m a \ei\ few (ase*^ creates foi him a thionii of wor'htpp'T-,, 
and when once the idol of a place, no fnilnn ran mar Iik reputation 
because the\ are laid at the door c>f tlience or tiaced tr) tin nu-^t' noiis 
agency of fate which ruthles-,l\ shortnuil the iifi of thf wret»h 
who dies undei his tieatment ^Mlen, their fore lie minist»>r-, and 
his daiing, thanks to the patient s good stars, to the r (Ter f of starva- 
tion 01 the influence of faith, c fleets a r harming r nre, his fame h 
trumpeted foith thioughont the length and breadth of tlic hftle nrigh- 
bouihood Idle gossips lelate to ciedulous maivel-hunteis all and more 
than all that they sec oi hear How the mck man had lam rolling in 
bed in dieadful agonies, how he had raged with thir-^t and how as soon 
as he swallowed the blessed potion a change inst.inth ramc upon liini 
and he became a hale man Such or iicaily such aie the giaphic pir- 
tuics that take m w'lth the multitude, and the soi (hsant Dhonnon- 
thoiee becomes the einiable talk of hundied villages His aid comes 
to be thus blindlv lesortcd to bv many a poor man whose life is put 
into jeopardy He largely uses vegetable and animal poison in the 
preparation of his pills, nineteen-twentieths of Ins patients die of 
those pills, soonei or later, while the one-twenlieth who escape fiom 
Ins murderous aim, diag on a w'letclied CMstcnce with shattered fiamc'? 
The few “ positive instances,” as Bacon long ago complained, arc tri- 
umphantly cited to sw'ell his reputation, while none like Diogenes of 
old take into account the many and negative ones The sphere of his 
opeiation thus becomes graduallv enlaiged until he becomes a Immblc 
follower in the path of those w'oithies that aic jclept by the world 
Heroes and Conquerors Noi is this othei than what is expected The 
piocess by which the village quack is hatched into being is one of the 
most wonderful phenomena in nature Eveiy peasant w'hose ciop 
fails and w'ho expects the honors of the Ciitchery toituie or the Fac- 
tory choonam — eyer}’- Moodhee w^bo goes beyond his depth and finds 
himself ruined through ill-luck as he fancies, — eveiy hoaiy grandame 
who can manage to talk big about the viitues of half a dozen heibs — all 
quietly don the medicine bag and set up foi doctors Some even 
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cleverly drive a immber of trades at once, and many a pindent Biali- 
min, m the far interior like “ Poiteus Hill ” at whose expense Golds- 
mith makes so merry, lenders himself “ thrice great '' by playing the 
boido, the priest and the moliapm m the motley community of which 
he IS a most important member It is but natural, therefore, that 
such empirics should kill by scores, but it is hoiiibly unnatural that 
the nation and government should suffer them to kill The fellow who 
cuts his neighbour’s throat terribly expiates his crime on the gallows 
before the eyes of assembled hundreds, but the man who trifles with 
human life and destroys it with poison -pills and does a deed which 
“ smells as rank to Heaven ” is fee-ed and refee-ed for his fiendish vil- 
lainy It IS true that our rural population ought not to put faith in 
these pseudo sons of ^sculapius, but we should like to know how 
they can do without subjecting themselves to the treatment of the 
latter We should like to know m a country m many parts whereof 
theie is not a single hospital within forty miles round to afford help to 
the sick poor and where the peasant working knee-deep in water in the 
flooded amon-field under a September Sun is attacked AMth mortal 
diseases, — we should like to know how in a country so circumstanced 
people can discard empiric remedies and resolve to be prescribed for 
by none save graduated digmtaiies It is of course impossible for a 
sick labourer to afford to pay for the luxury of being transported 
through miles to that paradise of the diseased — the Suddei-station 
Hospital, and sheer love of life induces him to avail himself of the 
services of the neaiest quack It is high time, hoAvever, that the 
Government and the enhghtened portion of the native community 
should do something to mend this state of things m the mofussil We 
beheve that if giants in aid be extended to every charitable dispen- 
sary which may be set on foot by the gentry of any place who aie aauII- 
ing to and able to defray half the expenses of the estabhshment much 
of the evils we have alluded to above may be removed Such dis- 
pensaries may profitably be placed under the charge of qualified stu- 
dents from the Bengallee class of the Medical College, the cheap rate of 
whose remuneration \sall place their professional aid within the reach 
of the poorer classes The aided dispensary and the aided school of 
a populous Aullage Avill exeit a vast influence upon its society, and 
proA^e a more effectual death-blow to hoary piejudices and antiquated 
customs than anything else. 



Cbe Five per cept. Loap. 


♦ 

[ Itcprmtcd from tlic Hindoo Patriot, February 12, 1857 ] 

Honesty is decidedly the best policy, and if the disciple of Macliia- 
velli was ever in need of confounding evidence of the fatal insecimty 
of the ground he is treading and the utter liollowncss of tlie visdoni 
enunciated by his Italian master, the pitiable condition of tlie Gov- 
ernment of India brought on by the blunders of a model Governor- 
Gonetal is enough to vindicate the maxim we have quoted and wliieh 
IS everlastingly at work to demolish (lie towers of the guilty great and 
frustrate the astutest plans foi swindling lioncst men Three yenis 
ago and liord Dalhousie ivith a not overfull Treasury offered t-o pay* 
off the debts of the nation, unless the creditors of the nation chose to 
accept a lower rate of interest for then money Tlie school of Machia- 
velh highly applauded the genius and the tact of the indnidual wlio 
planned and earned out the stupendous deception, but less soidid 
philosophers wept over the disgraceful transaction, and if the former 
had voted a mural tablet to their splendid heaii ideal, the latter 
would doubtless have burnt him in effigy and heaped abomination on 
his name Like many hole and corner politicians, however. Lord 
T>alhousie was fortunate enough to run out his term of responsibility 
without encountering the thunder-storm which he had helped to brew 
The eddv overtook, however, his successor A four and a half per cent 
loan fell still-born from the Official Gazette A five per cent one is 
being tried But from the accounts before us, even this is not likely 
to exhibit vitaht}'- The public is now in a position to invest property 
in the funds at a greater advantage than that promised by the new 
loan Why then the new loan should prosper ? The foresight of the 
financial advisers of the Indian Government is still under the sinister 
haze bequeathed by the Governor General who recently disturbed the 
Lake Camarina to pour malana on the finances and the country It is 
really a humiliating and deplorable circumstance that the paiamount 
power in India should go about begging for three crores of Rupees and 
get more kicks than half pence. Its character has been too seiiously 
damaged by that scandalous affair of the transfer of the five per cents 
to enable it to levive the confidence thus forfeited without conceding 
in some shape or other to popular clamour and making reparation for 
the rum it inflicted upon holders and speculators by its pienous con- 
duct Lord Canning must fiee himself fiom all connection with the 
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policy that heaped opprobuim. on the memory of his predecessor m 
order to restore that healthy trust m the morality of the ruling body, 
the abscnee of which preludes disaster It is not necessary for him 
to stand committed to the course adopted by his predecessor The 
aspect of affairs demands a less tortuous and more candid line of con- 
duct We are sorry, however, that his Lordship is becoming influen- 
ced by the hole and corner party organised during the preceding 
administration A large number of stockholders and stock-jobbers, 
whose rum has been accomplished by the monetary manoeuvres of 
Government dunng the last three years, with the view of saving a 
wreck of their blasted fortunes, went up to the Governor General with 
a memorial embodying the very fair and equitable request that the new 
five per cent loan be covered partly by money contributions and partly 
by the transfer of four per cent stock at par value In the present un- 
settled state of the money market, this was perhaps the only alternative 
by wluch government woidd have been enabled to stop the mouth 
of clamour and attract the hoards of capitahsts to its impoverished 
treasury The measure would have given a flush to the four per cent 
papers and rendered them less desirable as a means of investing proper- 
ty than the open loan It would have lestored popularity to the state 
and rendered its necessities an object of sympathy to its subjects It 
would have been accepted as a fitting atonement for the scandalous 
conduct which will doubtless on someday form a ground for the im- 
peachment of the Company’s Government before the Parliament of 
England The memorial under allusion would have formed a very 
convenient peg whereon to hang an act of liberality wluch would have 
been acknowledged with gratitude by the pubhc at the same time that 
it would have relieved Lord Canning’s Government from the horns of 
a dilemma But the financial authorities have been so long accus- 
tomed to carry things with a high hand and depend moie upon bravado 
than sound sense for success, that they have affected to spurn the ac- 
commodating support and maintain a tone of superior wisdom We 
shall see how long their epints will remain in tension, if the necessities 
of Government continue to be as at present Rumours are afloat that 
it 13 in contemplation to stop the pay of public servants, that the sum 
thus obtained may assist the state out of its embarassments It needs 
no ghost to tell us that the rumours are flatly ridiculous but the fact 
of their having obtained ready currency amongst people is illustrative 
of the terrible havoc which the credit of the Superme Government 
has sustained from persistence in a course of pohey alike imprudent 
and discreditable 
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[Ecpnnteil from tlic Hindoo Pntiiot, Fobrimry 19, 1857 ] 

That Bengal ■utterly lacks means of safe and spc'dy inlcrcommurn- 
cation is a tiutli wliicli even ilie veriest smattcier of the geograpliy 
of the Motussil vnW not deny Our countrymen have abundantly 
proved, and the Biitish public have been brought to a quasi belief, 
that our ways are not exactly like the rosy paths of paradise, and 
that the oracle, which in a fit of overluxuiiant fancv pronounced the 
Gland Trunk Boad “ smooth as a bowling gieen,” was not infallible. 
The notions, however, entertained by most people wuth lefeience to the 
state of our roads are but vague at best, and no statistical results liave 
yet been brought foiwaid to render them pieci&e The Secretary to 
the Indigo Planter’s Association called upon his constituents some- 
time back to report upon the mode m which internal communication 
was earned on in then respecti\e neighbourhoods, but no reports cal- 
culated to throw light upon the subject have up to this time been pub- 
lished The police and the judicial officers may, at the bidding of the 
authorities, furmsh full information on the matter, but it would be 
almost a miracle if such a bidding were to come from a Government 
which from experience dreads to commission its servants (m the woids 
of the old story) to count even the waves of the sea Meanwhile the 
need of enquiries as to everything connected with the internal condi- 
tion of the country is felt more and more and day by day, and those who 
are labouring in the cause of Indian reform null do well to continue to 
press upon the attention of the Parliament and the local magnates the 
deplorable and dangerous wretchedness of all means of intercourse 
lu our rural districts In many of these districts, there is no other 
road besides the single one which connects one provincial capital ivith 
its sister metropolis of a neighbouring Zillah, and the unfortunate 
millions who live far away from the Company’s rastlia, are obliged 
to toil along foot-paths barricaded in some places bv uprooted bam- 
boos and encroached upon in others by overgrown hedgerow brambles. 
In Southern Nuddea, the connecting road between Baiaset and Krishna- 
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gore passes about twelve miles fiom the Bastein banks of the Hooghly, 
while for miles to the east of this road a public highway is not to be 
met with The consequence is that here, as elsewhere in Bengal, 
people have to plod their way through mud and water at the rate of a 
aoshe m hours, whenever they have to drum their grievances into 
the sleeping ears of a Daiogah oi to perform a pilgrimage to the Magis- 
trate's shrine Crowds of European sermon-mongers have spent their 
eloquence upon that womanish tameness m the Bengalee’s disposition 
which, it is said, leads him meanly to submit to wiongs and makes 
him loath to bring the wrong deed to the clutches of justice, but we 
would ask the preachers who love so much to lavish heieditaiy et- 
ceteras upon this their favorite theme — we would ask them svhat sen- 
sible man would not rather put up with ten thousand losses than feel 
his way bke Milton’s Satan through a dreary chaos — now wading 
through a flooded waste — now swimming across a narrow feiryless 
creek — ever and anon cautiously trending the boundary lines of paddy 
fields — and all this for the supreme bliss of dancing attendance before 
a Hitzoor in the full blown expen nee of nineteen, and currying favour 
with Amlah who eternally speechify to the tune of “ put money m my 
purse ” It IS absurd to expect that men should seek redress from the 
law while they have no faith in the speed and the impartialitv of its 
decisions, but it is equally absuid to expect them to do so while they aie 
placed m a virtual Kamtschatka with reference to the civil station 
b} means of horribly bad ways Nor is the bar to the prosecution of 
legal rights the only evil which results from the want of good roads. 
The internal trade of the country is fatally clogged by it A distance 
of ten or twelve miles along an easterly or a westerly line from the 
Hooghly creates a starthng difference in the price of our home g^-own 
articles Some of these, we know, sell at the villages which enjoy the 
advantages of water communication with the Ganges at half the value 
of what they do at half a day’s journey from these In the former 
places, peas, potatoes and other cuhnaries aie raised in abundance 
and bmught down by ditigeefuU to the urban bazars In the latter, 
rice, tobacco sugaicane and hemp, foim the staple crops, while lands 
eminently fitted for the cultivation of vegetables, or those in which 
they can be grown together with other crops, are not taken full advan- 
tage of or aie entirely neglected Nor is this difference in the agricul- 
tural products of the two regions without a deep influence upon the 
hfe and habits of the peasant In the %ullages along the bank of the 
Hooghly, it is dehghtful, long before a winter’s day dawns to see the 
rude bustle of swarms of sweatmg rustic-s in an overladen market 
boat as she puts forth from her native Glml or to hear the merry shouts 
of never ending horeholes as she retuins home from her one day’s 
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voyage That voyage brings the farmer to l.he great bazar-j of Cal- 
cutta, Bo'dbatcc and Chandcrnagorc, and teacher him to forget all 
his toils in the queen-faced beauty of silver coins lie learns to admire 
something more graceful in architectuie than the soiled and crannied 
walls of his zemindar’s Dolan, and believes, though half doubtingly 
that, the threadbare shawl of his Naib Mohashny is not imlced the 
beau ideal of fashionable dress He thus returns to liis family with 
a considerably enlarged stock of ideas in his head, and never fails to 
unlock his wondrous lore to a gaping audience of neighbours and 
lansmen It is, we believe, a generally acknowledged fact that the 
spread of intelligence amongst the rural population on both banks of 
the Hooghly is greater than in the farther interior The ridicule and 
scorn with which the (runga-dwelling Ryot looks upon his Dacca and 
Jessore brethren are much like the ridicule and the scorn with which 
the Northumbrian boor is treated by the pea'iant of Middlesex The 
self-called ehte who by their supreme good-luck are washed into civi- 
lization by the waters of the holy stream snccringly point at the huge 
donkeyishness and the singular gullibilhty and the mighty unmanner- 
hness of the chilli eaters who are swelled into pig-bellied beauties by 
perpetual enlargement of the spleen and who talk a loalhcsome jargon 
of Oys and Ayeeho^ Nor is this egotistical leer utterly unfounded. 
It arises partly no doubt from that useful though concentrated patriot- 
ism which sees Elysium nowhere but in the ancestral hovel and finds a 
wilderness of sweets more m the forefatherly dunghill than in a neigh- 
bour’s rose garden , but it arises partly also from the rather outlandish 
rudeness, the grosser superstition and the deeper ignorance that still 
brood over Eastern Bengal That superstition and ignorance are main- 
ly attributable to non-intercommunication between the one tract and 
the more enlightened parts, the nun conducting medium of bad roads 
and no roads insulates Western civilization to a few miles around Cal- 
cutta If it be true that societies must be brought into contact before 
they can morally act upon each other — if it be true that efficient in- 
tercommunication brings societies into contact by diminishing distance, 
it 13 no wonder that the various paits of Bengal should be piactically 
separated as if by mountains and that there should be little sym- 
pathy between the masses dwelling in them The nightly debates of 
St Stephen’s aie, twenty-four hours or so after they are past, eagerly 
swallowed by the overgodly minister in a kirk of Jona or the half-let- 
tered laird in the remotest glens of Scotland , and a Ruzely poisoning 
or a French inundation in course of a day or two electiifies millions 
two thousand miles off But in our countiy, whole villages may be de- 
populated, a whole peasantry may suffer from planting havoc or ma- 
gisterial hobbies, without exciting in the nation a greater interest than 
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would be caused by tbe supposed irruption of a lunar volcanoe ; and 
tbe Hindoos of tbe Ditcb care a cowree whether Jessore is burnt down 
by the fall of a comet or swallowed up in the Indian ocean, so long as 
a regular supply of its carps is kept up for their soup. This wretched 
sink of national apathy must be set m motion before we can expect 
to thrive as a people. 


5ocial Uoioo arooog Efiacated natives. 

O 

[" Ropi lilted from the lliiidoo I’.itiiot, I'l linutx^ ‘Jh, lb~>7 J 

It IS to be 1 egictted that the native gentlemen of Bengal who have o 
status in 'society and aie constdeiablv in advance of the mass of their 
counkymen in intelligence, and cthie perceptions ^honld ‘-cduloinly 
keep aloof from, each othci and thus lender their intelligence re-xpccta- 
bility and moral excellence a soil of abstract icalit)' vsithont a particle 
of piactical uscfirlness Absolute o'^cellencc does but little good to 
society , inerii vnttuc commands no influence The rays of the sun, if 
deprived of the viituc which is the immediate cause of germination 
and growth, would cease to be valuable, and the biilhant luminary 
which IS now woishipjied as a deity would command only the foolish 
admiration of thoughtless sighl-secrs. It is doubtless amceablc to 
contemplate a beautiful object in nature A ‘splendid mii age possc&scs 
at a distance fai greatci attiactions than a field of corn Yet sober and 
reasoning men attach more impoitance to one acre of the latter than 
to fifty thousand of the foimei. It is still more agreeable to contem- 
plate moral and intellectual wortli embodied in a human fraine But 
the hermit is a loss to society In the propoition in which that which 
IS active IS supenoi to that which is inert is the w^orkmg mind more 
valuable than the mind which imbibes evcivthing but impoifs nothing 
Plence all the education disseminated by our schools and colleges, though 
answering one of the purpose'^ foi which they weic instituted, efltcl 
but a small measure of the good they aie capable of doing, so long 
as our counkymen do not take to sharpening ihen intellects on the 
grindstone of society and smoothing down hy a perpetual vvhnl with 
kindred intelligence whatevei asperities or cones there mav exi^it 
in tbe tenor of individual minds Y^e aie accused, and perhaps not 
without a sufficient icoson, of lacking that public spirit and unity of 
aim and perception without which no nation can rise in the arts of 
civnliscd life or attain political eminence The detiactois from the 
national charactei of the Hindoos point exiiltmgly to the jealous mean- 
ness with which many amongst us set themseh^es in oppositiop to bene- 
ficial measures of reform for no other reason than that of saksfymg a 
rancourous spirit of opposition Without acknowledging ourselves to 
be such monsters in the phenomena of the mind as the state of things 
descuhed would necessary make us to be we cannot shut our eyes to 
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ilie fact that educated Hindoos aie not so social and accommodating 
in their inteicouise with then hretliien as could he always wished If 
the intelligent native does not actually exert himself to mar the pro- 
giess of a good action, he does not ceitamly set himself zealously to 
woik m furtheiance thereof If he is not positively mischievous, he 
IS still negatively so It is only witlnn a few yeors that ive have learnt 
to appieciate the value and adniiie the potency of united action The 
Biitish Indian Association during the scant period of its existence has 
more thoroughlv revolutionized native feelings and opinions on the 
political position and leqmrements of the country and invested them 
with a defined and settled chaiacter, than heaps of blue books could 
have done dining ages of bibliological agitation The knowledge 
that 13 imparted bj" the lips and the spirit that is breathed by an oral 
intercom se are more dceplv imbibed and leadily caught up than those 
received through less familiar media That is the philosophy of 
club life A club is a necessity to every English gentleman — the 
most unsocial of human beings — as much a necessity as his dinner or 
his newspaper Bveiybody that hai a standing in society has the 
entire of a respectable club, where he meets upon iieukal ground with 
his equals where his socia.1 virtues are exercised, vheio the fahsions 
are set to the etiquette of common hfe-wheic he learns to merge selfish 
feelings into a haimonious public feeling, at which the oddities of his 
manners and his chaiacter are rectified under the chastening influence 
of a dominant club opinion How much do we need such an insti- 
tution here ' A social half m town at which intelligent native gentle- 
men may dailv assemble, that is where one is certain to find the com- 
pany of equals he at once likes and fears, would be one of the most 
important instruments for modelling the character of our nation and 
giving us that earnest and siaoeie union the want of which is the stand- 
ing cause of our piesent helplessness 

A proposition is now on foot for supplying such a want by the 
establishment of a public reading room and convsrsazzone in the 
heart of the town where intelligent native gentlemen may assemble 
for the puspoies of liteiary recieation and the most friendly intercourse 
on all subjects beaimg upon the geneial piosperitv of the country 
The pioject is charged with an immense interest and we therefore wish 
it the best and speediest success 



Divisions it) 5ioc>oo Society. 

♦ 

[ IJopunlcd fioin the TInuloo rnlriot, Miiith IS'*? ] 

It IS amusing to maik the clcspciatc shifts to ^\hlch the gcnciation 
of giandfathers is evei and anon resoiting in order to dsKc in from the 
aggressions of a daily aceumulating sea of new tnith'^, institutions 
winch weie the marvel of then youth and which they would fain can- 
onize in their dotage It is piteous to behold hoary-hcaded patriaichs, 
on whose blows has descended the halo of aniicpnty, making an expiring 
effort to lally round errors on winch a new light has begun to break in — 
which will eie long succumb to a deluge of enlightened idea';, the fiist 
surges whereof, are already moaning ominously Worn out octogen- 
arian minds vainly endeavour to set themselves in opposition to a pro- 
giess which obeying a fundamental law of nature is moving onwards 
with the implacability of destiny The spell whicli hitherto invested 
hoiiid social institutions wnth a tint borrowed from paiadise exists no 
longer to blind the vulgar or obfuscate wisdom Tlicie has been 
reared m our country a highci standaid by wOnch to designate the 
boundary between viituc and vice than couplets of sansciit verso, which 
are undoubtedly veiy good poetry but ivhich no gbost needs tell ns a’c 
not nevertheless revelation ’ Yet so strong is he iiieitia of ancient 
usages that even a skilful composition of foices is unable to disturb then 
position , or if it does, the rash Milo who achieves the impossibility 
finds perhaps a tomb in the cleft wheie he anticipated a triumph * 
There is nothmg either monstrous or unnatural in the fact that those 
who have lived out a social cycle should traverse the utility of measures 
which were not essential to the happy and peaceful piogiess of the wi- 
de in which their best associations are quartered But it is ceitainly 
extraoidmary that young men cn whom the influence of recollection 
has not yet obtained any substantial hold should consign their judg- 
ment and independent thought to the rude modelling of forefatheis by 
no means remarkable foi ability or true learning — that they should ac- 
cept as the 7ie plus ultia of human wisdom, institutions winch bear on 
their very face the impress of barbarous rufflamsm or selfish jealousy. 
Such a grovelling resignation of the birth light of the human species 
argues a most lamentable condition of mental elfiminacy, and a strong 
efiort IS necessary to enable us to spring superior to the obnoxious in- 
fluence of invested opinions The innovation receiitlv mtrodiK ed 



Cbe Positioi) of tbe Guropeap. 

♦ 

[ Reprinted fiom the Hindoo Pafciiot, Afaioh IS 1868 ] 

We are enabled to present to our readers a document, a veritable 
state paper, the contents whereof are like unto nothing that they have 
seen or heard of since Menu published his penal code, or at latest, since 
a Roman Emperor commanded his subjects to worship his mule This 
precious document is a translate of an Oordoo peiwannah issued from 
that exalted seat of vusdom and justice, the Cantonment Joint Magis- 
tracy of Agra. We will no longer keep the minds of our readers at a 
tension. The paper is as follows 

Whereas it has been ascertained by statements made by divers 
saheblogues, that Hindoostanees, on meeting them in the public thoi- 
oughfares, do not salute them, or stop their horses or conveyances 
in token of respect when such Saheblogues are passing by , and whereas 
such conduct is highly unbecoming and may be counted as impertin- 
ence on the part of Hindoostanees Be it therefore notified, under 
order of the Officer commanding the station, that every Hindoostanee 
driving in a carnage, riding, or walking within the limits of the Can- 
tonment, must salute every Saheblogue of rank and every Gorah whom 
he may meet on his way, and if riding or driving in a carriage must 
take to one side of the road so as to allow such Saheb or Gorah to move 
on , a non-compliance with the order rendering the offender liable to 
arrest and punishment And be this Notification proclaimed by beat 
of drum daily for an entire month and weekly for the three following 
months, and let a copy hexeof be forwarded to the Magistrate of Agia. 
that its purport may be made known in the city of Agra 

We beg our readers to believe that the foregoing is a genuine oidei 
passed by a British officer holding the office of a magistrate under the 
Government of India It has been placarded all over the Military 
Cantonment, and we believe it has since been adopted by the city au- 
thorities The strictest obedience is enforced to it , and that not always 
by the aid of the police Similar orders have been passed in other parts 
of the North Western Provinces 

Intense meanness or wretched puerility is not the offence which we 
condemn in the authors of this rescript They come in not merely 
for a share of simple unalloyed contempt Ample as that share is, they 
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must needs excjte and draw forth, also the disgust of all right-minded 
men. They remind one of the class of sturdy mendicants who wander 
m the streets of Indian cities and exact bounties from decent people 
by threatening to exhibit their filthy habits 

If, as some of our Enghsh contemporaries pretend, the rebellion 
has brought out some new phases of native character m India, it has 
added not a little to our knowledge of the charactei of our British 
fellow-subjects We had, for instance, hitherto believed that they 
Were a haughty race, but never deficient in self-respect. We knew 
that there was a class among Enghshmen, as among other nations, 
who, destitute of every claim to social consideration, sigh for that 
state of lawlessness in which alone their importance is recogmsed W’^e 
knew the intense anxiety of shop boys, sub-editors and section writers 
in India to be treated as men^ We knew their bitter hatred of those 
who refuse to address them in letters as Esquires We knew also that 
a better class of Englishman hold fast to the faith that the European 
as such IS a superior being to the Indian as such. But we did not 
know that there existed in the classes which fill the higher grades of the 
civil and military services of the Government of India the consciousness 
that they were excluded from the benefits of all conventional rules of 
civility and politeness except such aS could be enforced by “ fine and 
imprisonment ” We did not know that the feeling which mixed with 
Spilt sherry made the Parisian patriots of the revolution reel at the 
sight of respectability m any shape, could, under circumstances, act- 
uate British Haves as well as Have-Hots. 

We are taught one thing more We have often said that we do not 
believe a great part of the accounts given of atrocities committed in 
India during the mutinies We will now beheve it Any land may 
produce rebels, but a land where men like the authors of this order hold 
power can alone breed such rebels as executed Nana Sahib^s commands. 



Alaler Gborer Dalai. 

A BENGALI NOVEL BY TECKCHAND THAKOOR 
<•> 

['’epiintQcl fiom the Hindoo Pafciiot, Apnl 8, 1858 ] 

Tills IS a valuable book Valuable, as it is the first woik of the kind, 
opening a new road to literary fame bitberto untravelled by any Native 
of Bengal Valuable, as it presents m varied and well arranged group 
a graphic and full picture of Hindu Society, giving proper light and 
shade to the diherent passions that float on its bosom, and bringing 
into an agreeable play the manners and customs that skim on its sur- 
face Valuable, as the author has attempted in it to popularize some 
of the soundest views on Education, on Social Morality, on Mufussil 
life, on Justice in the interior, on the domestic attachments in Bengal, 
on money as the means and not the end of life and on sundry other 
subjects of highly piactical and every day importance And, lastly, 
valuable, as the book has been wiitten in a style not coaise oi dry, 
rhetoiical or floiidly beautiful, but simple and idiomatic, instinct mth 
the beauty of a cultivated taste, while the freedem from oriental exag- 
geration and the moral eloquence which breathes throughout give it 
a chaim which cannot be exaggerated We are by no means disposed 
to compare the author with Shakespeare or Scott, Dickens or Thackeray 
for the many similarities of character and happy touches of wit common 
to that gifted class of human teachers, for such comparisons always 
jar upon the ear But the thorough knowledge of the world, an almost 
confidential intimacy with the thoughts and feelings of men, an ac- 
curate and detailed acquaintance with the routine of Mofussii life, with 
Mofussil cunning and Mofussii habits, and above all, the power to dive 
into the secret springs of woman’s affections, evinced by Tekchand 
Thakoor are equal to all that is attributed to the best class of novel 
writers The character of Baboo Ram is quite in keeping with the 
every day specimen of the old Bbndu, who, after amassing a splendid 
fortune by the help of the fortmtous means which the British conquest 
of India in the beginning had created, would not condescend to give 
his son a sound and liberal education at any great expense, but by 
his Silly parsimony and indulgence would spoil the child beyond care, 
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and would peisist in this til! the sins of his lapacious prime aie visited 
upon his hoaiy head The caieer of Mutty Laul is peifectly illustra- 
tive of the life of such vagrant youths, spoiled by the want of due 
care and government on the pait of the parents, led to extremes of folly 
and pride by the dissipated and mtrigmng, rvithout self-control enough 
to guide Ins actions and without knowledge or strength of mind to quell 
his rebellious thoughts, dandled by sycophantb and encouraged in his 
feat of madness by those who ought to be the best guardians of youth 
Thok Chacha, as the name implies, is the personification of deceit, 
evil counsel, treachery and vile selfishness , and hi.^ wife, Thok Chachie, 
is wonderfully smted to her loid Buroda Baboo is the beau ideal of 
virtue, honesty, disintei estediiess and truth He is like the good 
Samaiitan always leady to rescue the rvretch, to forgive the errimj, 
to lead the wandering, and to help the needy But perhaps nr port- 
raying this character there is some exaggeration in the pencil Ram 
Laul, brother to Mutty Laul, imbibed the virtues of the school represen- 
ted in the person of Buroda Baboo, and the glory of the pupil rvas the 
glory of the master Banee Baboo is the type of the educated worldly 
who does not sacrifice conscience to gain, and Bachaiam is the man 
representative of that class of orthodox Hindus who love virtue for 
virtue's sake and shun vice for the very disgusting deformity of that 
abnormal thing Bancharam is no rai c being, and if there is anyone 
curious among our readers he may find Bancharam 's match in one 
of those two or three stoned houses which line the Old Court House 
Lane, who is generally to be seen in deep discouise with the master of 
the office, his airs and motions spealang as it were that the “ plot 
thickens ” There arc manv other characters whose prototypes are 
even now before our mind's eye The author appears to be well read 
in the maxims and modes of the world But his study of the world 
has not completely deadened the faculty for the pla}dul and pleasant 
There are some very hvely, though little clumsy touches of wordpaint- 
ing and at times the play of imagination and fancy is extremely refresh- 
ing Perhaps the defect of the writer has been his studiedly shunning 
the sunny side of the picture and brooding over the dark only, but we 
believe he has successfully attempted m, what Pope calls, shooting the 
folly as it flies The bankrupt merchant has his nook allowed, and 
the shrewd lawyei his buggy and spectacle awarded The Planter 
has received a smart slap and the Mufussil Judge and Magistrate then 
due The Pundit has his snuff-box and the Naib of the Zemindar his 
paper-bag The Director of Education has been coolly lectured some 
pages through, and we shall bless God if the teachers of the Hindu 
School survive Tek Chand's “ cold " treatment Bat we think 
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the rod Tek Chand has applied will be kissed the more Ihc mare ft is 
applied There is some gemahty m it and who can forego it ^ Those 
ot our readers^who have not blessed themselves with tins parting gift 
of the Bengali year 1264, may obtam that blessing on an application 
to Messrs D’Eozario & Co and the earlier the bettei , for such bless- 
ings are apt to be exhausted. 



Justice \x) tbe Paojab, 

« 

[ Repimted fiom the Hindoo Patriot, Apiil 22, 1858 } 

The •world has heard enough, and somewhat more about the trans- 
cendent merits of the judicial system in the Punjab and of Mr Temple's 
code The paternal simplicity of the one and the maternal fecundity 
in jiuidical principles of the other have been extolled until a belief has 
been engendered that there might be some truth m praises so loudly 
sung. Now, we earnestly dread the misfortune of this belief gaming 
ground It may do serious injury to the rest of the country The 
public had never been disposed to attach much faith to a Punjab re- 
port whether it assumed the shape of an article in the Galcvtta Re- 
view, a leader in the Friend of India or an independent volume. 
That the Punjab reporters were an industrious set and a knowing one 
too Is apparent to every eye They understand human nature , at 
I least the nature of that important section of humanity called the public. 
They know the said public to be a lazy being who seldom sifts stones 
at all, and never sifts an uncontradicted statement So these re- 
porters have kept all the reporting to themselves There are no in- 
digo planters in the Punjab, and for the greater portion of the history 
of the pro'vince there was but one newspaper, and that was a journal 
living upon the services The native journals were useless One 
paper that ventured to criticize the state of a portion of the roads wa'J 
ruined by its temerity The editor of anothei was thrown into prison 
ostensibly for a breach of private morality, but in reality for venturing 
on a little independence Truth was hermetically sealed The Pun- 
jab reporters succeeded by sheer dint of re-iteration in creating a be- 
lief that the system and the men they reported about were the best of 
systems and of men. 

There Is danger in this state of things We have seen how the much 
lauded system of the North-Western Pro'vinces has burst Had the 
late Sir Henry Elliott been now ahve we would have caught hold of 
his arm, and strength permitting, dragged him to the scenes of recent 
rapine and asked him to substantiate his boast that m eveiy respect 
the administration of the North-Western Pro'vinces was in advance of 
that of Bengal The same means of concealment that has been prac- 
tised in the Punjab was then successfully piactiscd in the North-West- 
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ern Provinces Tlic people durst not complain wliere di-'iiicK weic 
ruled by emlian patiiaichs actively engaged in inaKiug “ scttlementsS ” 
To resist a policeman was an act of ticason until Nemesis made it a 
high merit to hang a commissioner The same danger may overtake 
the Punjab unless its aflaiis aie watched vith some care by a jniblic 
who cannot be excused from that dubv because they aic immersed in 
admiiation of Sir John Lawicnee and Colonel Ed aide'' 

We have been led to these remaiks by the perusal of an article in 
the Puvjahec, a Aveckly journal published at Lahore, and which is 
about the first up-country newspaper w'c liave seen that contains a 
spark of citizen feeling, and is not uttcily sci vicc-ndden One passage 
from this article we quote 

A complaint was made about a month ago b\ the inhabit, inf of a 
remote village in this diAiict against anothci on the civil side of the 
Couit of the Tehsecldai of the peigunnah Some depositions were 
taken, and ultimately an ordci w'as issued foi lefcrring the case to 
three arbitrators to be selected on or neai the sjiot b}’’ the paitics con- 
cerned under the supoivision of a Burlanrlnz of the Tchsecl The 
Moonsiffs or arbitrators were nominated, and went to the village It 
is said that nothing in society can be done wuthout a dinner oi a tiflin 
at least Much the same notion seems to pervade native society and 
we might be silent had we been told that the arbitrators had to be en- 
tertained before proceeding to business, but wdien we learn that not 
only were the plaintiff and defendant (the one a rich man, wdio did 
not care, and thought by compliance to obtain the good wall of his Jud- 
ges, the other a poor fellow to whom the inioad of such a flight of locusts 
was next to ruination) called upon to feed the Moonsifts }or fivo or 
three days before the business ivas commenced on, as well as the 
presiding Burkundaz, but some ihily attachces, wdiom they, the 
arbitrators brought with them The Buikiindaz, on being asked 
whether, his proceeding was by older of the Tehseeldar admitted, 
after a lot of shuffling, that it was not, but added that such w^as the 
dustoor, and that the number of “ feedee^ ” was not so great as re- 
presented, not exceeding twenty-five ' 

Penetrated as we were wnth a sense of the marvellous “ simplicity ” 
of the Punjab system of judicature, we found it, on reading this pass- 
age, somewhat difficult to realise the idea of a grave sitting of arbit- 
rator i presided over by a Tehsil Buikundaiiz I We shall say nought 
against the dignity of the quorum Burkundauzjee might under 
Mr Montgomery’s enlightened teaching be fit to rule the House of 
Lords from the Woolsack or to preside over an impeachment He 
may have the learning of Wellon, the bearing of Bllenborough and the 
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judicial eloquence of Mansfield All this is possible But what shall 
we say of the brilliant train of “ attachees.” what is this splendid 
cortege for ? What are their functions * Twenty-five not too many. 
And yet such is the diistoo) in the Punjab 

The Punjab has prospered under British rule Eight years’ suspen- 
sion of anarchy could scarcely fail to achieve a different result But 
what is an improvement upon anarchy should not be represented as a 
preferable substitute to institutions having at least the meiit of posses- 
sing a few of the characteristics of civilization 



Cbe l^istopy of Ag-ra sir)ce (be /Aatioies. 

— 

[ UturinUvl from th<' llindo » I’ntiiot, Apr 1 If'*, 1 h''< ] 

On the IKli May 18")7 n»t“l!t''enot* of th* Mf rtit ( if i< tropin wa 
flashed by le!oj):iaph (o the inofropolis of tha Xoitii Wit It (atii*’ 
not fiom (be aullioiities to tlia anthontn but from i {)!i\af<* 'ourpo. 
The news soon obtained such publn tt\ in oHu tal < lu h'^' a to ram li llu 
cai-, of the Lieutenant Go\einor "lhat onsit ami oootl -t it< man, 
on whose cncigv and taet (lien depended the wed oi woi of India, w.i' 
evidcnllv not prepared for a shock tlnit soon bade* fair to stnke at 
the loot of that supromac\ which the chance, of n cMitury and tie* 
adoption of an nnfhnching all-ab~,ojbing policy had thrust upon hiH 
countrymen. ILs just impressions were, that it was a local mntina, 
that the dihafTcction would not spread throughout the natue army, 
that a .spaik hero and a flash there might bo e\hib)t''d at military '■t i- 
tions in the piovincci , but that the inas^ of the natue solcliei} would 
I'emain tiuc to then colois and give a helping hand to the (}o\ernm'*nt 
in quelling paitial rc\olt in the lines He* pnidcntly aw.ii{<*d further 
infoimalion hefoie laying dow'n his plans This he obtained a little 
latei the same day by letter from Lucknow, It thselosed a jilot foi .1 
simultaneous nsmg of the Indian ainn and announced that actno 
prepaiations w'cre being made by the Lahoic authonties to meet the 
coming ciisis On the Titli May, news of the Delhi mas-,acro was 
vaguely rumoured within hcaimg of the LicutciuinLGo\ctnor, and as it 
was bunted in the station that 7’ioopeis of the 3id Light Ca\alry fiom 
Meerut and Delhi had ariivcd and weic tampciing wkh the sepoys 
in the cantonment to the end tha they might at once seme (he Fort and 
arsenal, a company of the 3id Euiopcans slipped into the Foit c\i* 
dently wuth the object of leheving the sepoy gaiiison which was sup- 
posed to be w^avei ng Simultaneously’ wnth this movement the public 
offices were abruptly closed at mid-day' and tlieic weic seen broken lines 
of carriages freighted ivitli ladies, gentlemen and clnklren of varied hue, 
decorated with bonnets and hats sti earning fiom the civil lines through 
the city towards the Fort. Not a W'oid of piecaution, not a hint was 
given of the impending danger to tire native pojmlation The native 
officials in public offices were sent away' to then homes aftei a fashion 
which failed not to convince them that the icason foi icticcnce on the 
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part of the Chiistian community was a general distiiist of the native 
population — even to the extent that their admission into the secret 
might lender the shoit journey to the Foit perilous A class of Chiis- 
tians rhat had evei since the time v/hen an apostle preached and 
piosclytized on the Malabar Coast been looked down upon by both 
Jew and Gentile, now began to bieathe more freely Its members saw 
that they had reached the turning point in then destinies, that an 
opportunity had offered which might be turned to account but which 
neglected might never return, that a time had arrived whui by kdling 
the dead they might establish then reputation for bravery and prove 
to Government then loyalty Men filling the higher grades of the 
service had hitherto denied them a social j^osition, had stigmatized 
them as the Keranee race had learnt to distinguish them as men who 
had imbibed the vice of intemperance from Europeans and of menda- 
city from Indians , but a day had dawned upon the prospects of this 
race when its members hoped to wash themselves clean of every foul 
stain on their character -with the blood of the native, and thej?- were 
determined to thrive under the genial influences of the moment Men 
in authoiity were importuned to believe that Indian nahvity and loy- 
alty were incompatibilities, that a native who was sincem iii hi a pro- 
fessions of fidelity was a monstrosity, and that train him as you will, 
he will, Y'hen released from lestiaint, betray the propensities of Naiiah- 
jee The local newspapers did not escape the infection They forgot 
that as leaders of public opinion it was their duty to vindrcare a people 
from the calumny of a class, and commenced a paper crusade against 
natives which is still being carried on with unmitigated rancour. 
Postal communications remained open long enough after the outbreak 
to enable the press to peal its fulminations from station to s c tioii, 
till the Christian, the Hindoo and the Mussulman m the North West 
became alike tainted with the mischievous matter it retailed out — 
each according to his peculiar piedispositions, — and private corres- 
pondence carried on by cossiJs completed the work of alienation. 
European military ofiicers — more inflammable than then brothers 
in the cml service — caught the mama first, the majority of civilians 
rvithstood the torrent a little longer, but were ultimately carried pell- 
mell along the stream , and Agra would have fared a no better fate than 
Delhi, Lucknow or Jhansie had not, on the 5th of July, — when im- 
boldened by the presence of the Niemuch brigade which had taken up 
a position almost within cannon shot distance of the fort and the re- 
treat behind intienchments of the 3rd Bengal Fus.hers, the scum of 
the outlying v llages were sacking the dormciles of Christians and 
making a horrible bonfire which approached nearer and nearer hke a 
38 
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semicircular wall of fire to devour the station ; when the neigh of 
steeds, the clattering of hoofs, the jingling of swords, volleys of musketry 
and the hellish yells of the maraudeis struck terror into the stoutest 
heart and announced that the wreck of society was at hand— the 
leins of power been held by an individual who stiiving against public 
opinion in the Fort, wliieh impetuously urged him to order the demoli- 
tion of the City, in a magnanimous and exemplary spirit, confoimed 
to the text, “ If I fined Fifty righteous u'lthin the city, then I will 
spare all the place for their sales ” ^ 

But the seeds of dissension had already been widely spread, they had 
germinated and taken root in men's minds No amount of fidelity 
was considered as a safeguard against the attacks of mahce Intelli- 
gent natives, when not under surveillance gave vent to their aggrieved 
feelings but never desired a change of masters , the less intelligent 
not possessing so much forbearance, sympathized with the rebels , 
and the ignorant masses implicated themselves by the commission 
of overt acts of rebellion But the institution of the Agra hlilitia, 
like the institution of the Calcutta Volunteer Guards, gave the stroke 
which destroyed all sympathy for the Christian 

The Keranee Bahadoors after having successfully maligned all 
classes of natives, so as to persuade the Government to believe that it 
had no other friends in the country than themselves, proposed to the 
authorities that they might be employed as militia men to guard the 
city and its suburbs, and orders were accordingly issued to enlist them 
and to drill them under European officers Christian men drawing 
salaries in the Civil Department from Es 15 to Es 700 per month were 
exempted from the performance of their legitimate dutie j and employed 
as infantrymen and troopers With laudable perseverence was the 
goose step mastered, and the wonder is that officers thought their 
men reqmred to be taught the practice at all The platoon exercises 
Avere soon learnt and disciphne proceeded to such a pitch that on one 
occasion a private mounting night guard over the jail challenged a 
donkey thrice and then shot the rebel ammal dead for per i tin , to 
withhold the counter ign The services of the militia in the field weie 
of a type with their gar ison duties, and the battle of Shahgunge im- 
mortahzed the co ps On detached duty the private was all 'or a loot 
and in quarters all for a spree But no one would have envied th se 
good people the enjoyment of their well earned fame provided then 
conduct and beai ng d d not induce a popular belief that the shoulder- 
ing a mu ket or the buckling on a sword was a hcense for oppre~sion 
It was otherwise however when people began to find, ihat a member 
of the distinguished body was one day helping himself freely out of the 
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coffers of a maliajun by threatening to hand him over as -a rebel to the 
military authorities, and that others were another day mercilessly 
camng a money lender as a thief for property entrusted to him for safe 
custody being found in his premises , for then they began earnestly 
to look at one another as if to enqmre if this be the coips entertained 
to keep the peace of the town ^ 

And thus, dear Reader, has a clique, actuated by the most sordid 
motives succeeded in kmdhng a spirit of hostdity to all natives as a 
race, and as a natural consequence, in engendering m their minds 
a feehng of passive antagomsm to the Christian, whose end and aim 
they suspect is to proselytize and to oppress. The clique itself has 
almost secured to itself a social position, and certainly cleared the road 
to fortune of all obstructions which had previously to be encountered 
The Board and Government are being inundated with applications 
and places are being given away to men who will soon offer the woild 
practical illustrations of the truth of the proverb, “ Set a beggar on 
horseback and he will iide to the dewl 



Cbe Mew Dagger. 

O 

[ F?cpnntcfl from the Ifimtoo Patno*, M G, j 

The paitic? that petitioned the Ihiom* foi tlie ici.il! of Ijo d C>in- 
ning have been disappointed The luling men in Kngland icfuse to 
sympathize vith the snhciing Biitons But this defeat lias onh 'cived 
to cause the bclhgoientb lo shift tlicii position and cli.iiigc tlioii tactics 
They no longei declai.c open w.n tho\ no longei load (lie fcale villi 
their curses and tliicats As tlic} lia\c failed to comp!* - the df'.tiiic- 
tion of the man they liatc b> Molent means tli i aie now stiii mg haul 
to entice him by the gentlest blandishments to lommit political sin- 
cide ' They appeal to Loid Canning s feeling-^ of dehcaev, to his 
piide, to his seiiie of lionoiu, to Ins love of Ins fallen fiiond and the} 
suggest that he shoald — lesign ^ Tins is iicli ns well as raie 

The Times has come ac oss (he untei-' foi all the voild like a 
Dlwnna, and the London Coiicspondent of the Soiampo’c vcclclv 
follows the false and yet bcuit clung dame as liei goblin page and the 
great Fiog conceit, the Rcfoim League, is absolutely voicclcss with 
3 oy ' They believe they have at last touched the light chord 

We beg leave to wain Loid Canning The C4ovejnoi Gencial has 
piloted the vessel of state th ougli a ti emend ous stoini i\ith mastcily 
skill and wondeiful mtiepicbty lie has vo.i the appiobation, luu 
something moie — the love of a vast nation Whv should ho, idirii the 
troubled waves are subsiding aiouiid him into then wonted cadiii, 
resign the helm and slink into obscuiity AVhy should he saciihco 
the most biilliant piospects of histoiic fame, and sine futuie political 
apotheosis To oblige the “ Refoim League We don t bclie\e 
his Lordship capable of such weakness — at any rate, he has hicheito 
given no pi oofs of it We do not know if the biilhant nobleman ulio 
preceded him could have acted with such adm’iablc modeiation, 
could have withstood such tremendous temptations to foiget — at 
least foi a season — the duties which he owed to the country, to the 
innocent many who nevei sought to fraternize with the guilty few 
The haughty Marquis would, in all hkehhood, have made shipwacck 
wheie the deeper Viscount has saved an empire 

But we believe it is almost supeifluous to piaise Loid Canning 
The section of the community whose opinions ancl tastes it is oui pccu- 
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liar and pioud piivilege to form and stiengtlien, need not be told that 
Lord Canning is the saviour of India — ^not India as lepiesented by tbe 
clamoiiious brotherhood wbo have banded themselves together to poison 
the ear of England against us , but India with its teeming millions, 
its ancient civilization, its own national peculiarities of thought and 
feeling And as for the great English Public, is it not lapidly regaining 
its usual healthy tone ^ The disease that for a while fired its blood 
to fever heat has been subdued by the inborn strength of the consti- 
tution, and must soon be driven away The turn in the tide is no 
longer a probability — ^it is an “ accomplished fact ” 

But the question is — will Lord Canning be able to escape the new 
danger ? Will Ulysses pass unscathed the soul-enthralling melody 
of the Syrens that are singing so sweetly to tempt him to guide his 
vessel towards their enchanting shores and there perish ? We shall 
see 



Disarroipg’ \v) tbe Mortb-Westerr) Provipces. 

♦ 

f Repimted fiom the Hindoo Patriot May 27, 1838 ] 

Disarm your friends, but give an extra polish to the swords of your 
enemies, appears to be the maxim for the moment with those who 
exercise sway over the disturbed provinces , and in no instance has the 
rule been more sedulously earned out than at the disarmament of the 
native population of Agra, which took place on tbe 12th instant. 
The result on that occasion unmistakeably indicated that the arms 
surrendered belonged chiefly to men of substance — men who had 
nothing to gam, but all to lose, by a change, and perhaps nine-tenths 
of whom were Hindoos The city Budmashes and the Police, who 
took part in last year’s insurrection, were principally Mussulmans 
Many of these worthies have disappeared with their arms, others have 
buried them underground , some have sent them under cover of night 
to their compatriots in the outlying villages , and the rest have been 
peruutted to keep them because they have since enlisted in the newly 
raised Police corps or in other words, those that have committed 
arson, pillage and murder still enjoy the immunity of possessing and 
carrying arms, but honest people have forfeited the right Thus rela- 
tively the former find themselves in a better position after the disaim- 
ament than they found themselves on the day of the insurrection 
Tlie piesence of a body of lebels near the station, even though it were 
in the act of flight, would be the signal for a change in then politics 
They would lose not a moment to hoist the green flag, call their friends 
to lafly round it, proclaim a Mogul Kaj and openly declare a crusade 
against the Biitish To all appearances there is little likelihood of our 
having to hear of another outbreak in the quondam capital of the Up- 
])cr Piovinces , but supposing such a thing did occur, how would that 
huge section of its population which has all along stood by the Govern- 
ment fare in the contingency ^ To expect from the military authori- 
ties that consideration which the people received from the late Lieuten- 
ant Governor the Hon’ble Mr Colvin of honored memorv'^, would be 
jneposterous The loading of half a dozen mortars on the fort bas- 
tions ready to discharge their explosive contents over the devoted city 
on the slightest murmur on the part of the population at the disarming 
ordei, clearly points out the kind of treatment people might reasonably 
anticipate on the occurrence of a contingency such as we have described. 
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But this perhaps would be only half the evil, the other half being sure 
enough to be made up by those ruffians who have either surreptitiously 
or on the plea of public service, retained possession of then aims These 
miscreants will be ever ready to avail themselves of a moment of an- 
archy to burn, plunder and destroy as they did duiing the temporaiy 
cessation of authority in 1857. 

Our observations with reference to Agra may be considered as gene- 
rally applicable to all other stations where the population have been dis- 
armed Wherever the order has been enforced the result has been 
to render men of property more helpless and ruffians capable of be- 
coming more mischievous This method of disarming therefoie is 
altogether a farce — an expedient for enriching Nazirs and Kotwals 
by the substitution of rusty country blades for the h’ghly tempered 
steel of Persia and Afghanistan, — of Monghyr guns perhaps for 
Coitus Patents. 



Cbe late State trials. 


❖ — 

[Reprinfcocl fiom tliG Hindoo Patriot, Juno 10, 185S ] 

It would have been a miiacle indeed if, in times like these, Bengal 
had been spaied the honors of political executions or the absuidities 
of state trials The facility with which the iigois of but a slightly miti- 
gated foim of maitial law weie intioduced in this peaceful piovinco 
and the indifference with which that measuie was viewed were the 
results alike of that crass ignorance of local politics which distinguishes 
the Indian press and the abject state in which a distant though great 
danger had thrown the minds of “ the public ” Conceive lebellion in 
Ireland, and a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in England, and not 
an English politician or newspaper offering a i emark on the proceeding, 
and you have the sort of thing that the Government, the politicians and 
the newspapers of Bengal did last year It is no mattei of wonder, 
theiefoie, that excesses of despotic powei should be overlooked as venial, 
and the fears of despotic of&cials treated as excuseable The delirious 
love of blood oi lather a reputation for blood-thirstiness which has 
thrown so many of&cial minds in Upper India out of Older could 
scaicely tail to lower the standard of official morality in the rest of the 
continent Mi Seton Kair can haidly be blamed foi convicting 
a man to seven year’s imprisonment without once reading the statute 
undei which he acted, when Dr Irving hanged forty men in a few days 
after the Allahabad form of tiial and his exploits passed without a 
notice The Baraset Burkundaz who hanged for an offence the ap- 
propriate pumshment for which at no time should exceed fifty lashes, 
but he had a really good tiial which is considerably moie than can be 
said of the Rajah of Bullubgurh or the chief of the Nagbuncies, or the 
hundreds of sepoys who have been executed in the Punjab Exhibi- 
tions of this sort cannot fail to affect the spirit of the Indian judiciary 
at large On the whole, however, w^e must say, the spirit of the 
Indian and Judiciary at large On the whole, however, we must 
say, that our Bengal officials have exhibited fewer of the weaknesses 
which have disgraced the proceedings of so many public functionaries 
in the upper country, than might have been expected from the corps 
they acted with and the times they lived in 

• 

The most recent state trials in Bengal possess features of consid- 
erable interest The trial of Nilmoney Singh, Rajah of Pachete, affords 
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a Singular illustration of the state of things fiom which infei ence of such 
diversified lands aie drawn respecting the tempei of the leading men 
of the country in reference to the insurrection The Eajah owns a 
teiiitory large enough to form a decent Kingdom, under him are 
Zemindars accustomed to pay Inm feudal homage The Eamgurh 
force mutinied m his neighbourhood and a poition vithm h’s very 
estates To place his residence in a state of defence became an 
imperative duty mth him He collected men and arms, manufactured 
ammunition, constructed fortifications round his dwelling and called 
upon his feudatoiies foi aid All this implied no guilt But he was 
unfortunate in his dealings ivith the local authoiities It seems he had 
for some time been on bad terms with the Deputy Commissioner, 
Captain Oakes '\\Tien asked for a d by the lattei , he gave some utteily 
disproportioned to Ins large resources The Captain issued peiwanahs 
Avo.ded somewhat moie insultingly even than these documents usually 
aie The Kajah letoited b}' calling Captain Oakes an “ ungiateful 
servant ” of government and accusing him of having lost Puiuha by 
running away fiom that station nith his native mistress, through whom, 
he asserted, the Captain was accustomed to take bribes The Rajah 
was s?nt for by the Commissioner He declined to attend, alleging 
for a reason the insecurity into which his absence would throw his own 
domicile A force was marched against Pachete The Rajah antici- 
pated its approach and met it at a day’s journey from his house He 
gave himself up to the Commissioner without the slightest demur 
His servants, meanwhile, with the same wisdom that led them to 
negociate for the advocacy of the Hindoo Patriot for a considera- 
tion of fifty rupees, concealed all the warlike stores of the Rajah’s 
house contained under rubbish A case of treason was made out against 
the Rajah He was tried The judge found ample evidence betoken- 
ing want of loyalty m the prisoner, but none inciiimnating him m 
the higher guilt charged He was acquitted without even his advo- 
cates being called on for a defence He has since been detamed m 
custody under a law of a most aibitraiy kind 

That the Rajah did not conduct Inmself under the ciioum.stances 
in the manner which beseemed and was due to his position is apparent 
from every fact brought to light At any other time we should have 
rather liked the reminder he addressed Captain Oakes that he was but 
an humble servant of the sovereign m whose territories he was a groat 
Rajah But when the security of a province was endangered such 
bickerings about personal digmty was considerably woise than child 
ish Coupled with these, his evident intention to trim between his 
-30 
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duty to Ills sovereign and liis policy towards tlic iclicls rcndcis Inni 
utterly unworthy o£ pity or con&iJeiation 

The trial of Mr. Savi’s Buikunda2 for utteiing seditious language 
was one of those judicial exhibitions winch appioximatc so closelv 
to farces in everything but the denouement. The piisonei was chaiged 
with having asked on the occasion of a paity being g>ven by one of 
his master’s neighbours, “if the saheb logue all die then what paiiy 
or tamasha will there be and having again said that “ the Sahib 
logue can fire guns and we can file guns too,” and having on a pici- 
lous occasion said “ that all Mahomedans would have one da}- to eat 
pig’s flesh.” He was convicted on the evidence of two w’ltnesscs 
and sentenced to seven j'^eais’ impiisonraent The prosecutoi, the 
■witnesses and the judge all confess that they can make out no mean- 
ing of the two phiases fiist quoted Tlie language of the last quoted 
phiase IS indeed mischievous in its kind, but not even the new laws malcc 
the use of such language, by itself, a criminal offence. Loidl>jlhnus>e’s 
solitary admirer, however, siting in judgment punishes the pn oner 
by virtue of two statutes, the one providing a summaiy tiial for hem- 
ous offences and the other presc ibing punishments foi mutiny and 
desertion by native officers and soldiers. 



Cbe Atrocities ai?6 tbe Atrocity-iDoogers. 

♦ 

[ Ttepiinfced from ttie Hindoo Patiiofc August 19, 1858 ] 

The Indian rebellion, if it has raged many perplexing problems, 
has solved more Already it has decided the vexato quebko whethei, in 
the fertility of invention, the children of the east are superior to those 
of western and northern chmes. To the surpnse of many the vei - 
diet has turned up m the negative, Orient 1 imagination ” is a 
phrase made threadbare by continual use bj^ a certain clasa of barren 
essayists. It was believed that only Orientals could produce a woik 
of fiction hke the Eamayun. Whenever a sohtary Hindoo happened 
to perjure himself m a court of justic a tube of wiiters wns beh.nd, 
ready to see m the evidence one of the illustrations of the extreme apti~ 
tude of the Oriental at fabrication. But the recent occurrences in 
India have proved that after all it was a mistake the world labored 
under , that if for any selfish end an Anglo-Saxon would fabiicate and 
conceive, his fabiications will be found to be as superior in skill and hii 
conceptions m magnitude to those of all orientals put together, as any 
material commodities of Europe are superior to those of Asia , as Mam 
Chester is superior in her manufactures to Santipore Hitherto we did 
our best to be content with the reflection that though we were behind 
our European fellow-subjects in every moral and physical endowment, 
we were at least blessed with a faculty nature had denied them — the 
faculty, namely, of being able to tell a good story. But even in this 
last found refuge we are, it appears, not to expect quarter. The assi- 
duity of industrious truth-seekers and truth-speakers has discovered 
that the stories of massacres aggravated by violation and outrage 
upon British women and children m the North Western Provinces, so 
industriously circulated during the mutinies, are in a gr at measure 
inventions, and that those of our fellow-subjects whom we m our sim- 
phcity thought the last imaginative and scarcely able to do the dead 
have really the credit of them But perhaps we need not wonder. The 
Indian rebellion, if it could make heroes of the races of Boitakhanah 
sectioners, may well, turn dull “ Independent Britons ” into compe- 
tition with the author of the Divine Comedy as depictors of horrors 

Our friends of the Leauge, their friends and then: friend^s friends 
whom we take to be the authors of the atrocity-fictions, have not long 
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been allowed to chuckle at case over their peifoimnnces Thc}M\cre 
indeed successful in inducing the British mob who s\^a!lo^\cd the stones 
0 ^ impossible outiages — to raise the ciy for “ vengeance/’ but like 
mob passions the ciy was tiansienb and has since been fol!o\scd b\ 
one foi meicy It is a well-known fact that the linimph of the smnei 
IS short-lived That of these adventuious maligneis of oui count n- 
men and of oin luleis foims no exception to the lule The} foim the 
only non-official class in India who can be hcaid m England, and the\ 
weie not slow to take advantage of the eiieumstancc 'J’hcv nere parti- 
culaily active duung the levolt, — an event the like of vhicli thc\ 
appeal to have been praying foi tliat they might at that opportumt\ 
cieate for themselves a position the} neic b} no mean*- entitled to 
But they adopted a chavacteristic plan of action whicdi, though it- suc- 
ceeded foi a time, was calculated in the end to unveil the soididnc*-s 
of their motives and their impotence Instead of exhibiting their ab- 
solute worth they took to finding fault with the aiithonties and abus- 
ing the natives of the ‘?oil The former have already been exculpated, 
and ere long the lattei will appeal to the English people in then tuic 
colors Lord Canning was the special object of their indignation, and 
there is a growing class in England who believe that anv othci Gov- 
ernor Gcneial might have lost the Indian Empiie Little fictions sucli 
as Mr Giant’s lelcasmg 150 piisoneis and Loid Canning and Sii Cohn 
Campbell quarrelling with each other have been exposed It non re- 
mains for the people to get quit of the chaige of unpaiallelled cruelty 
laid at then door , and if the interest which the question of the atro- 
cities has excited for the present continues for some time to come we 
aie sure the consummation will be attained 

Let not the League lose heart We are not going to reproduce the 
statements of Mr Layard That gentleman mav have been influenced 
by baser motives He mav have desired to make pohtical capital of 
lus recent tup to this country The Ninevah discoveries may have 
been lorgeries But undoubted official testimonies bear him out in 
his assertions at St James’s Hall, Piccadilly Mr Sheier, Magistrate 
of Cawnpore, who fiom his position must have known better of the 
Cawnpore atiocities and the inscriptions on the walls there than either 
Mr Blanchard or Mr Peterson, impugns them both with an emphasis 
which ought at once to settle the point ” I have never heard ” says 
h3, “ a story I connder credible, of mutilation, torture, or dishonor 
There weie no dead bodies lying about in the enclosure of the house, 
there was no writing of any kind on the walls of these buildings ” There 
again Mr Geo G Watson wntes to the Enghsliimn to the same 
eftect “ It IS useless foi me to reiterate that as fai as can be gleaned 
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fiom authentic evidence, liowever, mucliyou may be disappointed at 
tlie fact (speaking of the atiocitics) such was not the case at Cawn- 
poio ” ,‘tLconsiclei it disgraceful, and am by no means singulai ii 
o3"’^5inion, that you and youi biothci eclibo s pcisist with the raoi- 
)id veibo'Jity of penny-a-lincis, in the face of all authentic evidence, 
0 hai ow the feelings of the lelatives and inends of the unfoitunate 
uiferers at Oawnpoie, by haiping on dishonoi and mutilation nevoi 
nflicted, and foster the tale by imaginative icpoiti such as the apociy- 
)hal relation of the blue cloth stoiy by Mis Muiiay.” If aftei such 
inmistakeable testimony by peisons who know most of the ailaii in 
juestion, any body will still be found to talk of v olation and mutila- 
tion, let him alone, for he is a man whom nothing can teach, convince, 
or put to the blush 



Cbe necessity for apotber Gag'. 

— <#, 

[ I’epiinted fiom Uie Hindoo Pntiiot Scptcmbci IG, 1868 ] 

Loid Ellenborougli proposes another gag for the picsi of India. 
With a knowledge of India, its laoes, its religions, and its susceptibili* 
lies which no other English Statesman possesse , and wath a genius 
foi the government of Asiatic natuies almost uniivalled, he approaches 
the heau ideal of Indian sta csmanship more completely than any other 
Biitish chaiactei. The policies which he enunciates have always a 
grandeur of conception and a breadth of view which the living genera* 
tion of British Statesmen cannot boast of. It is a hard historical fact 
that no Enghbhman has arisen since the days of Edmund Buike who 
has so well succeeded in grasping the main ideas of imperial as contia- 
dis'inguished fiom meie national statesmanship In Indian ma'teis 
he IS the highest authority with friends, enemies and neutrals His 
piopliecies of the Indian revolt were amazingly fulfilled, and they were 
no hing less than prophecies — by reason of his expeiience, knowledge 
and unequalled sagacity, and to his uigent and almost inspired appeals 
may in no small measure be a '.cubed the prompt and speedy measures 
of Government to equip British troops for India He was the first man 
in the Biitish Parlaiment who raised his voice against indi criminate 
slaughter, miscalled retribution, which considering the tempei of the 
time, was an effort that demanded the highest moral courage In the 
same spiiit and with an equal intrepidity of mind he advanced the gieat 
question of Ihe present moment — ^the future treatment of the natives 
of India He ]ustly denounced the outpourings of the Piess of India, 
and after a fair and full consideration of the mischiefs which its daily 
libels on the people of India have produced and are produeing, appealed 
to Parliament to pass restnctions on its licentious vagaries He said, 
Thi Government of India last year thought fib to pass a law to 
restnet the piess of India That law has been very rationally carried 
into effect foi the protection of the Government I wish I could say 
lhat he protection of the Government had been extended to Ihe people 
(cheers) It has not Every one of those editors whose mouths have 
been closed against the Government has been permitted to use from 
day to day language most exasperating to the whole people of India 
They are desciibed as contaminated by every vice. Prom day to day 
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they arc threatened -with extermination in a manner that is likely to 
produce (he most ten ible efiects If it is necessary to prevent the press 
from libelling the Government, a rcstiiction should also be imposed upon 
the press to prevent it from libelling the people o< India (Cheers) 

I am satisfied that if th press of India be not thus lestricted .he icsults 
u 11 be most dangerous If uc allow the press thus to libel the people 
it is idle to expect that young oflicei'S arriNung in India will not have 
their minds poisoned by the stories which they read in the press ” 

It is a nnsfoi-tune to India that such a man should retire from the 
lielm of her affairs Backed b} his energy and intrcpidit}', and rest- 
ing on his own stutesmansliip Lord Canning could ])a\e, by this op- 
portunity, an opportunit}’ such as never comcb tuice, founded piin- 
ciples of government elevating the people to a condition which might 
not improperly suggest, to a mind filled vith historical associations, 
a companson between him and the proud Eoman Smpeior who left 
Rome of marble uhich he found of brick If oui admiration for Loid 
Ellenborougli is intense, this intensity is only equalled by the inten- 
sity of an opposite feeling which the systematic abjuration of tiuth 
in the greater portion of the Indian press excites in us Among the 
dailies the Enqhshmnii takes the lead m this respect, and in its usual 
reckless style “ flatly” denies the charge which the Noble Earl brings 
forwaid Our contemporary changes liis long cherished theory of the 
proper character of the rebellion, and turns a renegade to the cieed 
of wdiich he W'as one of the proudest, and boldest teachcis by saying 
that the revolt w^as a military outbreak He classes Loid Elleiiboiough 
among those “ claptrap orators who wish to create a sensation and 
gam selfish ends, ' but has the prudence to absolve his Lordship of 
every “ selfish purpose ” Accoiding to him Loid Deib3% Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Lord Gienville, Loid Stanley, Messrs Blight, Gibson Roe- 
buck, D’lsiseh, and the whole race of Indian oratois in the Biitish 
Parliament are self-seelcing men, who immolate India befoie the 
shrine of their owm interests The EnghsJman does not lemember 
to have evei advocated indiscuminate slaughter and the extermina- 
tion of the native laces, and confesses with a wondeiful candour that 
he nevei hoped to wage war against 180 oi 200 millions of people 
But unfortunately for him those who bring the charges against the 
piess of India have some credit foi intelligence, are accustomed to 
lead Indian papers and take notes of the so-called public opinion of 
India When, for instance, Mr Bright chastised the blood-seeking 
spirit of the Indian press he quoted a passage from the columns of 
our veritable contemporary smelling of blood and vengeance, and the 
Enghshnan if w^e remember aright leplied to the charge of the great 
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Mancliestei orator ^Mt]l the eloquence of .silence When another 
honourable member quoted parallel passager, from the Iltnlaru and tlic 
Fiioid of India, neither ot the inuinals thought it ^\o^th^ of their 
dignity to answer the charge AMio among our leader- does not re- 
member “ the blood cries witli which the Knight of the Muff witli 
which, while phing on the mii7/le of the JIurJnrt., he daily disturbed 
the peace of the citi/ens of this good town ^ ill the Serarnpore 
Friend with his ostentatious C’romwcllianism deri} the aid he oflercd 
to the seekers of blood by his eloquent ad\ocacy of their cause The 
Englishman says that “ we ha^e had no rebellion in Bengal Proper 
and no cause to distrust the people here, why was then the clamour 
for martial law and wdiy did the sisteni of self-constituted espionage 
stalk over the country ^ But it is not with raising vengeance cries 
only that the press of India is charged of which the writings in the 
columns of our contemporaries foi the fir-t twle\e months of the 
mutiny will remain standing and immortal proofs The pre*:- has 
fostered the antagonism of race b\’ publishing calumnic's against tlm 
people of India Language which no other society or cmliration 
would allow the Anglo Indian society and cmhration have boine with 
piide Either our countrvmen were a nation of bars, or swindlers oi 
traitors or bestial baibarian‘5, or they were heaped with patron\m'Cv- 
resonant with sucli classic epithets Every native deserves a luck, 
because he is no better than a ‘ nigger ” This is the ordinary language 
of every newspaper writer since tbe non-exemption law was proposed 
and its supplement of the mutmy, and if with these provocatives of 
race prejudices and race-hatreds tlie people at large did not rebel it 
was because they had the assuiance of a pohey which at least promised 
them justice and equal treatment The change of government has not 
modified this spirit of aggression and while we write oiir attention is 
drawn to an article in the Dacca Kens in which the editor after abus- 
ing m his usual sw'eeping way all Katives from the members of the 
British Indian Association, Zemindars, merchants to the ryots down- 
wards with a fiouiish of epithets wdiich his vocabulary can alone sup- 
ply actiiallv lecommends to '"force open the month of cierg Xatne 
and to put into if a fen drops of heel broth In these disjointed times 
such language is capable of revolution, and we wish Lord Stanley did 
possess the intiepidity of his predecessoi s mind to enforce the latter s 
ipcommendation for the pievention of this daily advancmg evil 
Strong diseases lequne strong remedies and such alone can cine the 
patient of the Indian press in its present condition The whole atmos- 
pheie of India is foisooth charged with a contamination which the 
Ellenboioiigh specific, and that alone can laiify 
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The Enqhsliman considers ifc melancholy that “ Lord Ellenborough 
and Mr Bright whom we (the EnqJishnnn) have ahvays looked upon 
as the advocates and fnends of the Europeans in India ” should turn 
their hacks against them Wc precisely think so, and the more so as 
the ungrateful display has been made so soon after and notwithstand- 
ing the honeyed address of the Independent community and the svreet 
crammings of the Freemans and Theobalds at the Indian Beforra 
Socictv. 



Maraio Rao ar)6 i^adljo Rao. 

♦ 

[ l?opiinted from the Hindoo Patriot, October 7, ISoS ] 

The ablest, best informed and— need we add? the most rabidly 
obstieperous journalist in the North Wc’t Provinces — evidently with- 
out much forethought — for else not ail the woild could have induced 
him to come out so openly and frankly — assures us that the brothers 
who are the subject of these observations, after having been judicially 
convicted and sentenced to transportation for life to expiate the ciime 
of rebellion, have been recommended foi mercy on the ground of the 
elder being tlnng t^o an Idiot, and the younger of too lender an aqe 
to have been capable of acting for himself and we have no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of our contemporary’s statement The fact is 
certainly agreeable to the feelings of those who profess themselves to 
be the friends of peace and order, and bespeaks at least the good 
policy, if not the magnanimity, of the Government , and so long as 
Lord Canning continues to sit at the helm of public affairs, no one need 
apprehend disappointment from the result. But without venturing 
to put in a word of commisseration for the elder brother, who, though 
an idiot, may in the year of grace 1857, have been blessed with lucid 
moments to meditate a conquest of the Moon, may not one be permit- 
ted, without staggering liegemen out of propriety, to question the eqmt- 
ableness of a sentence which would, to all intents and purposes, blot 
out from the book of existence a mere child whose consciousness of 
right and wrong was about as clear as must have been that of the 
frolicsome boys who lately in the Moiadabad district mimicked their 
rulers by hoisting, on the nearest tree a little member of their mock 
body pubhc, who had been sentenced by their Archon Elect to suffer 
death as a Baghy on the gallows and then packed oE to then homes in 
utter amazement and consternation when they found it was all ovei 
with their little culprit ? But, fortunately, neither the little Archon 
nor his pigmy lieges, had an estate bordering on a crore to attract 
the special attention of a special commissioner , else the affair ivould 
have ended somewhat more seriously than with the simple dismissal 
of the parents with an admonition to be a little more mindful of their 
charges for the future How then will these two little incidents stand 
hide by side on the page of history ? That Madho Rao’s sentence will 
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1)C romiUotl, we have already- said wTi cnteitain not the shadow of a 
doubt , but IS lus estate, wdnch lias pa‘'&ed into the SJiarl'b helhj, at 
all likely to be rcstoied to him ? We wash we could reply to this qiie^- 
lion in the aflirniativc, but the veiy fret of conviction before a Icga’ly 
consUtub d tnbunal wdl, notwithstanding the subsequent grant of a 
paidon and no cansid nations of justice oi liumamty induce to a le- 
hnquishment in these ncces-itou^ times of a million pounds sterling m 
liard silver and gold. And what would be the immediate consequence 
of such a measure ? Surel}’ not sufTitientlv alluring to those chiefs, 
who are still holdiuc out, to suirender themselves to take the chances 
of a tr al 



Cbe lilaroioalioos. 

* 

[Reprinted from tlie Hindoo Patriot, October 7, IS'iS.] 

Tlie Coinimssioner of Police invites the community to illuminate 
tlieir Iiomes on an evemng to be berenfter appointed The invitation, 
vre have no doubt, will be responded tu but vre are afraid in no ver}’ 
cordial spirit INot that the community is deficient in loyalty or does 
nor feel considerable interest in the coming jubilee , but economical 
considerations seriously weigh against the higher motives just re- 
fened to Everything that is necessary to make a bght has run up to 
fabulous prices To illuminate decently a moderately sued house 
would cost a sum not to be despised. And the season is one at •nhich 
monetarv considerations press with peculiar force The Eoorga poojah 
festival is notoriously an expensive one for all classes of the community 
but it IS pecuharly so for the class of natives who may be expected to 
make the most conspicuous demonstrations on the present occasion 

"We propose an amicable arrangement between the heart strained bv 
lovalty and the purse strained by multitudinous demands Instead of 
illuminating their houses with rows of beggarly lamps and disfigunng 
their gates with bamboo scaffoldmgs that lemind one only of execu- 
tions and repairs or spiking their walls as if a heretic was to be tor- 
tured, let them light up their gates and rooms as they would on a poojah 
day. If every house were so bghted the effect n ould not he small 
To anv spectator the scene would appear as one of general and un- 
affected festivity and enjoiTneut and that is a far better impression to 
be created than squahd rows of mud lamps cr ellipses of spiked 
bloaters. 



Eoglapd’s Streogtb. 


« 

[Reprinted from the ITiiidoo Patriot, J’mcli 10, 185*1.] 

Samson deceived Delilali and tlie PhiUistines when he said mito her, 
“ if they bind me ^vlth seven green twgs that were never dned, then 
shall I be weak, and be as another man,” and he practised the same 
deception over again, when he told her, “ if they bind me fast voth 
new ropes that never were occupied then shall I be weak, and be as 
another man ” A similar deceit has England practised towards her 
subjects in India, when she announced to them that her strength lay 
in the glittering bayonets of her soldiers, in her magnificent navy, 
and her dreadful artilleiy It was in Samson’s uniazoicd head, that 
the secret of his stiength lay He was a Nazaiite unto God from 
his birth And it is in England’s unrazoicd head, in the noble con- 
science of hei bravest and her best, who aie Nazarites unto Truth and 
God from their very biith, that the secret of her gigantic power lies 
hidden Who that has seen the course pursued by the great men, 
that have successively come into contact with us, during the recent 
disasters, can doubt this fact ^ When Lord Canning first traced 
out his course of policy, — a Christian policy of Justice and mercy — 
with what showeis of vituperation was he greeted from all quarters 
But what was his answer ? It should be written in characters of 
gold. “No sneers or taunts will make me swerve from what I believe 
to be the path of my duty ” Then came Sir Cohn Campbell, and no 
machinations were left untried to set him at enmity ivith Lord Canning 
He too chose the better pait , praise of men was less dear to him than 
the praise of God , he admitted the necessity of Lord Canning’s meas- 
ures, and refused to act in opposition to him Then came Bussell 
and Layard, envoys from the Great British nation, on whose report 
It would depend, whether India’s millions were to be ground to the 
dust, for the crimes of a hampered and ungrateful soldiery, or whether 
justice should be administered -with an even hand to men of all colors 
and creeds No efforts were spared to draw them to the side of op- 
pression , and when one contrasts the enthusiasm of welcome with which 
they were greeted by the society and the piess of India on their first 
appearance, and the coldness, contumely, and abuse, with which they 
have subsequently been treated and which they have borne not only 
with patience but with pride, one cannot help being lost in admira- 
tion of their moral courage, their truthfulness, their disdain of all 
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tlial IS l)ase, oj ooMnulh, oi aiul llioir doxofion <o all (liat i-> 

(.hflciont fioni those* 

“ TJiesc Ejiglaiitl S aims of conquest arc, 

^Ylih those slio \Mns hci bloodies-^ A\n), 

Bla^c capons these ” 

The full amount of this heioism can lie nghtly estimated alone hv 
men uho ha'vc breathed tlie atmosplierc of Enghsli iSoeiety in India 
dunng the past two j'cars When i\c rememlicr that the piess, uith 
one 01 two honorable c\ccj)tions, joined in one iini\ci-sal and indis- 
ciiminatc ciy of blood and retaliation, and biandcd all thore that stood 
aloof, as 'White Pandies, and abettor-, of mutiny, uhen "ue remember 
that Chiistian Government servants exulted over tragedies exceeding 
in horroi the tragedy of tlic Black Hole and cliuckled “ that the Pliil- 
anthiopists of Exeter Hall may cry out. but uith all their resolutions 
and oiations they uill novel bung life back again to those dead/’ 
when uc remember that to adminng Chnstian audience public lecturers 
explained the phrase “ And Jajihct shall ducll in the tents of Shem 
as meaning that the uliitc man shall iidc roughshod over his black 
biothers, with bious as braren as those of the American Slave dealers 
who justified slavery by the text, “ cui>.cd be Canaan — a servant of 
servants shall he be,'’ najq when ue lemcmbcr that Chrislum vivii- 
Uers, men who had spent their lives to raise the jicople, were not 
ashamed openly to express their admiration of tlic vindictne policj, — 
and were ashamed to record any act of gcnerosit) , or gratitude or 
self-sacnfice on the part of native Zemindars, officials, or servants, 
while they filled whole newspapers and books, uith accounts of all 
that could goad a too justly incensed Bntish force into diabolical 
revenge, — and thus proved themselves to be the hirelings their Master 
denounced, — when, we remember these things — then, and then only, 
can we estimate the noble nature of such men, true alike to then coun- 
tiy, then education, and their religion All honor to them, and all 
honor to England that can still piodiiee many such If these men had 
faltered, or proved false, m their high mission, then possibly might 
clouds of doubt aiise m the strongest minds about the stability of Eng- 
hsh rule,^ — but now the Empire of England seems — and will ever seem 
so long as pillars of like hearts support it — ev^en to the most faithless, 
as built upon a lock upon which tl'e rams may descend and the floods 
may come and winds may blow and beat m vain Hard has been the 
work of these true Britons, — great has been the following obloquy, — 
proportionate to that difficulty and that magnitude, must assuredly 
be then reward 
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[Roprintod from the Hindoo Pnfciiot, Mni cli 31 1859] 

It IS a growing cr}"- of the party at whose head Loid Shaftesbury 
stands that the Good AVoid has met with a bad reception m India 
The Evangelicals are after all convinced of the fact that in this land the 
fate of Empiies really hangs at the tail of a pig and that notwithstand- 
ing Mr Disiseli’s epigrammatic denial that levolntions here are made 
5vith hog’s laid and cow s fat Nothing can m their eyes excuse the 
sepoys for their unparallelled audacity in mutnmng when pious col- 
onels pioposed at gieat cost to themselves to rescue them from the grasp 
of Satan by daily scimons and distiibution of lehgious tracts m the 
camp, other Christians, — those who do not occasionally meet together 
at Exeter Hall — ^have however been dishcaitened at the cumpaiative 
ill success which has attended the labors of missionaiies in India They 
are sorry for the enoimous saciifices annually made in vam foi the 
conveision of our countrymen According to them half the men and 
capital employed upon this country is more than enough to make 
Christian men of all Patagonians, to rcgeneiate all aboriginal Poly- 
nesians and Australasians and to difiuse the gospel through the whole 
continent of Africa. 

The calculation, though somewhat exaggeiated, lias a great deal 
of truth in it Patagonia wdl sooner rank as a Chiistian country than 
India The Ei]i Islanders with their cannibal habits will sooner be 
reclaimed to Christ than either the Hmdoos or the Mahomedans The 
cause of this difference does not lie, as is too often asserted by those 
who have made the subject their study, m the stubborn tenacity of the 
latter The Patagonians probably are not less tenacious in then 
ferocity and the Figi Islanders m their murderousness than is the 
Brahmin or the Mollah in his religious or other prejudices The 
difference is, we fear, attributable to the difference of degrees of develop- 
ment attained by the Patagonians and the people of India The latter 
are a civihzed race, while the former are unmitigated savages In the 
case of the one the missionary has to displace a finely organized system 
of worship, in the latter to supply one In India he has to contend with 
the belief of a nation rvhich has produced philosophers equal if not sup- 
erior to Plato in speculation, and in winch cveiv other man is a Dio- 
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genes, in Patagonia merely to fill up a total religious void In India 
he has to supersede a rehgion nearly as old as man, and which if it 
could be shorn of a superfluous machinery of gods and goddesses. Is in- 
ferior to none in the loftiness of its moral and religious teachings , in 
Patagonia simply to create a religious necessity We believe the task 
in Patagonia is much the easier one When these conditions have been 
known and weighed the difference of result will we believe, stiike no 
one with wonder. 

This natural disadvantage of the Indian conditions in respect to 
missionary success, is aggravated by, what rvith a slight licence of ex- 
pression we may term, the “ ignorance of proportion ” of the mission- 
aries sent out to us Brimful of pity for all nations without the pale 
of the church, they have a mischievous idea of the equality of Heathen- 
ism In their eyes the difference between the religion of the Hindoo 
and that of the New Zealander is nothing All pagans are pagans — 
the Moslem as much as the Patagonian, and they cannot award one 
treatment to the former and another to the latter Unable to appre- 
ciate the dissimilarity between different pagan nations, they have one 
uniform policy for all, and the result is that the pohcy which suits, 
one has a contrary effect upon another, the policy which conciliatfs 
the Zealander irritates the Hindoo, that which converts the Patagon- 
ians ensures the murder of the missionary in a Moslem land The 
ancient Greeks and Romans, in the arrogance of civihzation, used to 
denominate aU nations not Greeks and Romans as " barbarians ” The 
missionaries, in the arrogance of their faith, apply the same epithet 
towards all nations not looking up to Jesus Chnst as their Saviour 
No wonder that in Arabia, China and India they are laughed at for 
their simplicity and find it so difficult to be seriously heard There 
are Hindoos and Mahomedans vast in their erudition, profound in meta- 
physical speculations, and who might give lessons m logic to all the 
pious gentlemen in Exeter Hall Our missionaries proceed to convert 
them with a pity for their errors and their sms which they ought to 
reserve for Polynesian savages The consequence is that the genuine 
merits of Christianity and the undoubted claims it possesses on the 
seiious consideration of mankind are lost upon them through the 
imprudence of the missionaries and their utter want of charity 

The missionary naturally irritates the people by still other ways 
He declares, and by his conduct implies, that he has nothing to learn 
from them His vocation is merely to teach and — save * He forgets 
in his headlong zeal what the natives might with more justice tell him, 
that they have nothing to learn, that they are content with the faith 
of then ancestors and the belief of their undeistanding, and that he 
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lias no business in their countiy We are pie-eminently a logical nation 
We hold that in as much as we hear you, you must heai us — or else wo 
have nothing to do mth you Our leadeis will recollect the case of 
the missionary who went to pieach to the ]\Iahomedan population of 
Sarawak The sensible followers of the piophct piomiscd to listen to 
the missionary on two essential conditions — firstly, that the white man 
should prehminaiy to his preaching learn the language so as to secure 
hiriiself against misunderstanding which will necessarily lead to great 
blunders , and secondly, that he should, in return, listen to what then 
moulvies had to say The missionary w^as angry beyond bounds to be 
told that he had anything to learn from people for rvhom he felt com- 
miseration from the bottom of his heart That is exactly the bear- 
ing of the mrssionaries in India. They are too learned in Theology to 
have anything left to learn in that subject, far less to learn it either 
from Hindoos or Mahomedans Learn from us , — why one might 
learn from a weed The missioiianes forget that the Hindoos and the 
Mahomedans are not a whit the less firm in their devotedness to their 
respective cieeds than they are in theirs to Christianity 

It is of the essence of Evangelism to condemn the world out of their 
circle to perdition The missionaries entertain such a sublime coiitcmjit 
for every religion, but the Christian, they are so perfectly impotent to 
imagine the possibility of anything good in anything unchristian, 
that we W'onder not to hear them talk of Hmdooism ui language which 
no Hindoo can hear without pain The only weapon they condescend 
to use systematically against their adversaries is the weapon of abuse 
and ridicule Whether from inability to argue or from a contempt for 
Hmdooism — we are inclined to think from both causes — they content 
themselves with merely making a ludicrous picture of ILndoo deities 
and the traditions connected with them We, that is the writer of 
this article, once heard Dr Duff when that gentleman endeavoured to 
bring Vedantism into disrepute by funning over the Ved"s conception 
of the Brahma Adverting to the representation given of the Brahma 
as a being hateless, loveless, feehngless, passionless, etc , the Eevd 
gentleman concluded by saying that such a deity was his shoe gr his 
stocking Now, we will ask those who have the weal of the Church 
at heart, whether such language is not suicidal to the interests they 
advocate Will Dr Duff much like to be paid in his own coin ^ When 
a man is intent upon it, he may make himself meriy on the most 
solemn occasions and on the most sacied topics The Christian religion 
does not present fewer themes for the comic genius than Hindcoism, oi 
perhaps any other religion The Immaculate Conception alone might 
make the fortune of any numbei of jesters. 

41 
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When the missionary expresses commiseration for our degraded 
moral and rehgious being, all we do is to laugh at the presumption 
of a man, poor in knowledge and poorer in thought, the great grand 
father of whose great great grand father was, we know, a pamted savage 
In conclusion, to recapitulate what we have said before, the evil 
which our Christian friends regret, viz , the ill success of missionary 
labors m India will go on increasing till every missionary combines in 
his person the metaphysician, the honest man, the Oriental Scholar 
and the polished gentleman 



Par)jab Officials &r)b Hr. /^ootgroTOery. 


♦ 

[Uepiintcil fioni tlie lluidoo I’atiiot, Tuiiu 11, 1S59 ] 

It IS a pretty common observation that every country has its pecii- 
liai charactenstics Not only that but every district has distinct 
moral and social features no less than distinct natural aspects In old 
France each province was the seat of a particulai virtue or vice. Gas- 
cony was noted for the htigiousness of its inhabitants, and to call a 
man a Norman was tantamount to calling him a bar In India, besides 
there being the usual and perhaps necessary diversity m the qualities 
of the head and the heart of different poitions of its people, the singular 
phenomenon is observed, namely, that the officials who are set over the 
several provinces acquire vithin a very limited peiiod distinct char- 
acters that are so marked that one is almost led so fai as to attiibute 
them to national differences The N W P CiMlian as soon turns out 
a tyiannical patriaich as his brother in Pegu leains to revel m insane 
lawlessness The Duke of Bcdfoid, once made a Madias Civilian, will 
begin to forget the traditions of his Hoi.se and lose his common sense 
and at the end of one year become a confirmed socialist in theory and 
an anarchist in practice , and a Judge or a Magistrate in Bengal will as 
invariably and as speedily mistal e the business for which he happens 
to be paid and content himself wiUi establishing a school in his district 
when he should be satisfied only with repressing ciime or doing justice 
between man and man But to the Punjab is due the uncommon 
credit of being the fav’^ored land of official originality and boldness 
From the Punjab came forth that biib'iant focus of juridical wnsdom, 
Mr Temple's Code , and the practice of Punjab Officials has illustra- 
ted the extreme acceptabihtv of the same. The complaint of mankind 
all over our planet regarding “ the law's delay " is, under the auspices 
of the fortunate race of statesmen, admmistiators, heroes and what 
not over which Mr Montgomery has the good foitime to preside, un- 
known in the land of the Five Hi vers Justice or injustice — ^it matte’s 
little to a “ genius " m the shape of a Comimssioner oi an Assistant 
Commissioner what that be — is speedily dealt out to the suitors, who 
go home bewildered at the surpassing acuteness and the rapidity oi 
comprehension of the Judge In fact the beyond-behef summarmess 
with which they dispose of cases m the Punjab whose intricacies would 
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take an English lawyer a week to uniavcl, is the most remarkable 
thing of its kind in civilized annals and has shamed e\eii the authorities 
of California who were supposed to be perfect adepts in that kind of 
thing And then how many piojccts foi the ‘■alvation of Englandh 
soul and the regenciation of mankind has that gieat soldier and man, 
we mean Major Edwards, from, time to time flung fiom the top of the 
mountains of Peshawar in the face of an adminng ^\o^ld • Wc have 
characterized the Punjab ofTicials for then uncommon boldness. If 
any doubt as to the truth of this assertion chanc e to cross the minds of 
any of our readers it vill, we are sure, be dn polled by a peru.^al of the 
vindication which the Lieutenant Goveinor of the Punjab Territories 
has published of the massacre, possibly called execution in the Lav. 
Dictionary of the Punjab, of the 2G E I ^Ye had alvays known that 
his brethren in the Punjab saw nothing reprehensible in Mr Couper’s 
conduct To them it was a matter of coui-se, and an ordinary pro- 
ceeding Success, it IS well-known, is the best argument with the multi- 
tude, and thousands "will always be found to admire a decisive stiokc of 
villainy The sympathy which the sort of humbug called adminis- 
tration, carried on in the Punjab, has found wnth a large portion of the 
public, may be clearly traced to the love of feeble intellects, and their 
name is legion, for high-handed measures of coercion and rigid repress- 
ion (provided of course these do not affect them), — ^in short wdiat 
IS denominated “ vigor,” even though it lead to a “ vigor be} ond the 
law ” or justice or humanity Surely Mr Couper’s grand feat in his 
line must be considered as of the ordinary kind of Punjab official hero- 
ism The only thing extraordinary in the affaii of 26 N I appears to 
us to be that Mi Couper should have so far forgot himself and mistaken 
the public as to publish a comical account of his doings And Mr 
Montgomery with great gusto reprimands him for his infringement of 
the laws of Punjab reporting Be that as it may, w e had at least thought 
that a Lieutenant Governor would have hesitated before he came 
forward on his own responsibility to justify what can be called by no 
m’lder name than that of “ whole-sale minders and while we regret 
it we are forced to admire his boldness 

Our readers will probably be curious to know' some of the points of 
the defence No necessity wall justify ciirae But Mr Montgomery 
says, no, we are mistaken No evil should be committed even for the 
sake of good But in the Punjab the contrary happens to be the law', 
and there an official is allowed to do evil for the sake of even amuse- 
ment This IS the system of ethics taught in the school of summaiy 
judicature of the Punjab Its Executive head does not scruple to advo- 
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cate pioceeclings of wliicli tlie Secretary for India, who was almost 
bound by the necessity of his position to justify them, said that silence 
was the most fitting commentary upon them. It lies with Parliament 
to decide whether the school shall be reformed or not. 



‘‘As you were.” 

♦ 

[ lU'pniitrd fioni tlic itiixloo I’litiiot, TtiU IG IH'jH ] 

Wc muFt ackno\\ ledge we liavc been very iemis‘5 in not li''vi>,rr 
iakcti a farewell of nui fiicnds the Calcutta Volunteers We mu^’t 
oUrr our apologies for tlic same Our acquaintancr among tlv* mem- 
bers of the corps wa': ccrtainlv not rerv evtcnsive, but at llie same 
tnu'', be it said, we alwars took a lively interest m their o\istencc 
lliat so august and patriotic a bod\ should have had «uch a short 
evstenee, is not what w'* expcotcfl We wcic inclined to belie\e that 
the Volunteer Guards would have been made a pernranent corps 
But whether the nhabitants of this city would place themcclvrs en- 
tirely under the tendei meicic'- of tlie Volunteers and whether the 
Corps would leah/!'^ thcr vei} sangirim evpectat'ons was, we think, 
always problemat'cJ In saymg this, we do not mean t( cast anv 
aspersions agarrst the whole body of that noble arm) of maitvrs to 
pamc and patiiotisin , on the contrary, we think there wcie several 
\v\^Q men of Gotham in the ranks , but on the other hand, we do believe, 
there were many, who in case of an einergenc 3 % vould liave wished to 
live and fight another day A story is related of the late Duke of 
Wellington, that many years ago when the members of the Upper and 
Lower Houses of Parliament had very unparh.imentaiily used on-' 
another, and had gone to such extremities as to call m the assistarwe of 
paper bullets Hu Majesty sent for the old Duke On mat(ei= be. ng 
explained to him, he addressing the peccant members lu an authorit- 
ative tone sard “ mv Lords and Gentlemen, ‘ A^ you were ' ’’ This 
IS just the <5tyle in which the Volunteers have been treated by Earl 
Canning They forced themselves on him when all Calcutta slumbered 
and slept m the utmost tranquillity At least such was the belief of 
His Excellency and his advisers Ncveithelc.'^s ws heard at the time 
that several lad’es made special mdents on the hotel keepers for port 
wine and on the dispensaues pungent smelhng salts The public 
mmd rose to a furor such as we ha^ e seldom witnessed All Calcutta, 
hxs wife and daughter weie mad w th rage agamst Lord Canning, and 
without knowing the whv or became they cried wii'b one bicath, 
Crucify him ' Crucify him ' And when his Lordship discovered that 
wailmg and gnashing of teeth prevailed to such a degree, he was 
moved to pity and as pitv is akin to love, a Volunteer Coip'^ ivas or- 
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gaiiired A large concourse of people assembled on the glacLS cf Foifc 
"Wilhain tlie day after the ordei waa issued, some with rusty muskcl > 
and swords, and others with bludgeons which may at one time have 
been the propeity of a constabulan The rage for volunteering 
at this period became so great that cveiv other gentleman on the road 
was, or professed to be, a Volunteer School boys soon took up the 
example and devoted their play houis to undergoing platoon exer- 
cises of a certain kind wnth walking sticks, bamboos and rattans, for 
muskets and swords and even children in fulls were anxious to leain 
the arts of war Doubtless, Lord Canning indulged in a low noiseleis 
chuckle at such tokens of loyalty and patiiotum We say a noiseless 
chuckle, because we fanc) he must have enjoyed his laugh too much 
to allows an} of it to escape m sound But the leal and true Volunteers 
to all appearances and fiom never ending accounts, weie daih nay 
houily becoming a more distinguished and martial body They had 
gone through the “ goose step,” but did not consider themselves 
geese, or ganders, for the simple leason jierhaps that they had not been 
taught to cackle Their picket houif, were merry In some instances 
they challenged pa.ssei-s by in such subdued and insinuating tones, 
as to make them believe that they (the Volunteers) were only after a 
little innocent diversion But w’e are told that on certain occasions, 
w'hen a panic was expected, and Volunteers weie obliged to stand 
sentry with loaded muskets there were people in some squads, who 
beyond hearing the report of an an gun or fowling piece, never knew 
the mysteries of gunpowder, and consequently when loaded arms 
were put into their hands they trembled as though they w^ere troubled 
with St Vitus’ dance The ciy of Bandy 1 Bandy > had been raised 
but fortunately for the Volunteers that monster vilio w'as represented 
as being more terrible in aspect than the beast wulli seven heads and ten 
horns, never made his appearance A season of appichension and alarm 
was thus overcome, much no doubt to the consolation and infinite de- 
light of the Calcutta Volunteer Guards By the end of November 1857 
the Army of Retribution had set foot on Indian soil It w^as a little 
after this that the renowned Highland R giments arrived in Calcutta, 
and seemed anxious to begin the contest without the least degrer of 
ceiemoirv, and fight their way upwards from Calcutta The force of 
valour could no further go The Guards at this time mustered about 
SIX hunderd men and they were prepared to meet a legion of Bandies ' 
and so highly was their courage admired, that on seeing a Volunteer 
some ladies are said to have exclaimed — 

I “ Oh valiant man with sword drawn and cocked trigger. 

Now tell me don’t }mu cut a pretty figure ” 
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The Band of tlic Cavalry Voltintccrs imnn’eri ti'i cipof lalh Tho 
musicians wore a nnifoim of flaming utI, and mounltd inillv yliito 
steeds This put us in mind of the sa\ ing of Mnliarajah liunject 
Sing when lie cvclainied .suh htU hojfuiinh” But so long ns the 
Yoluntccrs confined thenisel\es to sinli l.he, and otliei fndd spr^rts, no 
one could say aught against them, niul \vhile under fommand of the 
much esteemed hlajoi Davis, no hod} <>i people* (ouM have heen liaf)- 
pier The Volunteers continued steadih in the ranks, and on eve-iy 
paiadc morning a good muster was ahsavs present This was ihj 
doubt cheering to the person who hiouglit the corps to the perfeition 
at which it armed. But wlien Major Davis hid adieu to the rorji^, a 
visible change took place Numbers retired from the fa Id on Ins 
departure, and no entreaties could iiulme them to shoulder the rmihket 
again A galloping consumption followed For as the inutinet h 
were being hunted dow’ii by IIa\ clock and Neill, and dangri was Ic s 
apparent, the people congratulated one another, and the ^'olnnteeIs 
began to breathe more frccl} The membei-*^ of the corps from this 
period became irregular in their attondance and a reserve guard was 
formed A great many flocked to this ns}him, but the odds in a 
very little t'me proved that the rc&eive force waxed stionger numeiical- 
ly than those who wore out on dull TJie Volunteers were now (on- 
sidered a myth, and their best friends could not lielp obseiving that the} 
looked on them as a vision The officers conv’cncd oiderl} loom mei t- 
mgs, and as they did not know what course to pursue, the} hud the 
matter before His Excellency the Governor General Aftei a veiy 
short interval the most suitable w’^ord of command was given by Ills 
Lordship — “As you were'' — and the biave Voluntceis went then 
ways to their pens, inkstands and desks Earl Canning lias piesenli d 
them with their baize coats, and muskets, to be handed down as hen- 
looms to their grand children, and to gcnciations }et unboiii 

The affair concerning the dinner to be given to the Volunteeio 
must be too fresh in the minds of our leadeis to need recapitulation 
AVe have no desire to inflict further, oi dccpci, wounds on the alieady 
lacerated feelings of the Goveinmcnt officials All we would now say 
IS that the Volunteers should have a dninei among themselves 
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j] Reprinted fioin the Hindoo Patiiot, Septembei 10 1859 ] 

This elegant private Theatre of the Rajahs of Palkpaia opened 
fSaturday last at their Belgatchia villa with the performance of the 
Sermista, a serio-comic drama by Mi Michael M S Dutt The diama 
IS based on a classic stor}^ of the Mahabharata, illustrating with great 
effect two very interesting morals of human life. The period of the 
drama transports us back to Indian society as it was two thousand 
years ago, and we are glad to state that the scenic arrangements and the 
accoutrements of the Qor'ps dmmahque pictured forth with a marvel- 
lous accuracy the Indian life, habitudes and usages of that distant age. 
Our antiquarian friends present on the occasion bore cheerful testi- 
mony to their accuracy The habiliments of the sage Shoohaclim'jea 
flowing from neck to foot, tinged with mud green color, approximating 
in sombreness to the covering sheet of an Egyptian Mummj’- adorning 
the Calcutta Asiatic Museum, and withal beautifully attesting to the 
austere life of the Rishi, in marked contrast to the costume of our 
Capuchins of the present day were an object of particular admiration 
to them The Court was splendidly represented the courtiers obser5 mg 
a, fidelity of manner and bearing which those who accuse our country- 
men of deficiency in either ought to have witnessed to disabuse them- 
selves of then erroneous ideas The performance, we are happy to be 
able to remark, was not charged with any appreciable exaggeration 
A free and full scope was afforded to nature, and if the outset wanted 
a little m life and animation, it was more than compensated for by the 
unusually exciting in tc cast which the play created as it neared the 
conclusion This time, as on past occasions, the jester was the soul 
■of the coT'ps, The gemal play of h’s fancy, his exquisite humour and 
his frolics, lus appropriate apothegms, unobtrusively introduced in the 
midst of quiet laughter, and his merry consideration of self, undis- 
guised and always enlivening, were always welcome, and often excit- 
ing There was so much freedom life, grace, and nature about him 
that we can boldly declare he will do equal justice to the boards of 
Pans or London, The other characters comported themselves as 
agreeably to the audience as creditably to themselves They were 
particularly observant of decorum, seldom transgressing the modesty 
of nature 
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[ Reprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, January 21, ] 

It IS not the tag-rag and bob-tail meicly of the European army in 
India who are capable of forgetting the instincts of tlic British soldier. 
In the higher ranks of that army the same scandalous ohlmousness 
of honor and of duty is unfoitunately observable much too often But 
whde Dumpy requires encores of countiy rum to fit him for a rioter, 
the little man in epaulettes conies to his task ■without any suchaiti- 
licial stimulants to bad conduct Wo had the other day an instance 
of an Asustant Engineer acting jailor and penal oHlcer extraordimr}' 
over a substantial buigher who was unable to sufhcicntly gbit him luth 
eggs, and here is another cise of a Major of Invalids clubbing a Na'ive 
Deputy Magistrate in independent charge of a sub-division, because 
enough beef was not forthcoming from his district The aimy, not 
content with swallowing up half th^ revenues of the empire, still han- 
kers after all the cattle and poultry in it, and though numerous supe- 
rintendents of supply are foraging about for the important purpose of 
catering to its capacious maw, yet ever and anon the natives of the dis- 
tricts through which European troops pass and repass find thems Ives 
minus their plough oxen and milch cows in an unheard of mann'T 
But to our story — A detachment of European invalids was coming 
down to the presidency in boats The men wanted beef, and the 
Native Deputy Magistrate of Khoolnah was called upon to furnish no 
end of bullocks He could procure only four, but the Invalids, though 
unfit for hea'vy duty, were in no way incapacitated for heavy rat’ons, 
nor, above all, for a little raid for cattle lifting They made a descent 
upon the villages, and the ryots were soon iiutiated in sundiv problems 
of subtraction the results whereof were not at all agreeable to their 
preconceived notions of property and right They flocked to the 
Deputy Magistrate with piteous lamentations A less conscientious 
man would have perhaps confined himself to an elaborate lepoit or at 
least a paper controveisy with the commanding officei of the detach- 
ment But the Deputy Magistrate of Khoolnah, who is one of the best 
of bis class and a most zealous and devoted officer of Government, brist- 
led up at the call of duty and at once proceeded to the boats which 
contained the officers He remonstiated with them on the highly 
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illegal proceedings of tlie soldiers The commanding officer was pleased 
to express his deep regret at what had taken place An amicable 
adjustment of the dispute between the soldiery and the people would 
have soon followed, but Major Haslewood must needs poke his nose 
into the affaii at this stage The faultless Enghsh of the Native Deputy 
and his bold bearing were probably ofiences too serious to be pasied 
over by a Major who had been mvahded in India The official was 
pohtely asked who the devil he was, and as he v ry naturally protested 
against being included amongst the magnates of Pandemonium in pre- 
ference to his interlocutor, the bellicose Major, m order to estabhsh 
the precedence by an argime'niuni haculinum, the only species of 
logic with which he was probably gifted, came down upon the unsus- 
pecting Deputy with such a tremendous apphcation of his wallang 
stick— fortunately no deadher instrument was at hand — that the 
poor man reeled undei the infliction When affairs had progressed 
thus far, Major Haslewood's commanding officer thought it prudent to 
interfere, and as an apology was under the circumstances deemed to 
be quite enough, perhaps more than enough, to satisfy the most squeam- 
ish Bengalee, it was duly lisped out The Deputy Magistrate, however, 
very properly rejected it declaring that as he did not receive the injury 
in his capacity of a private individual but of an officer of Government 
in the execution of iui public duty, he did not feel himself authorized 
to take any notice of the meaningless humbug, and that Major Hasle- 
wood must therefore abide by the legal consequences of his unprovoked 
assault Of course the Major ^attempted to look very much at ease, 
and gurgled out a hollow laugh, and here our otory ends. We anxious- 
ly wait to see how the Government of Bengal proceeds to vindicate 
its authority m the person of iti officer — ^fo on its vigor and earnest- 
ness m dealing with the gioss outrage committed by Major Hasle- 
wood rests the honor and independence of the whole body of the un- 
covenanted executive seivice of Bengal 



“(]laD50, Postalo, Obsecro, Oro, Floro, 
Atqae, Iroploro, Fidero.” 

♦ 

[ RopniileJ fiotn Uio Hindoo I’.iti tot, March 17 1860 ] 

Sonietliing is going to li.ippcn > — ^indeed it has commenced to ]iap- 
pen already, i£ we may k list to the obscivations of i\\G Englishman 
The full development of some awful ciius m at hand, although what that 
crisis distinctly compiehends is a mattei of very little importance — as 
well as both useless and impossible to divine It will come about all 
m proper time, and mil aiise out of a qiieei combination of muslin, 
bioadcloth, brown, white, and a variety of other material and abstract 
substances Its results will be manifested in one of the lugliest pos- 
sible attainments of pantomimic art, and may be read by anxious en- 
qmrera, in the dying about of “ blue lines of \vire ” between “ crumb- 
hng cities ” of “ effete empires,” and in “ the panting of the non 
horse ” — and if so, why not m the braying of asses too 1 Any insipi- 
dity in the development will be relieved by bird’s-eye views of Cawn- 
pore, thrown out in bold relief fiom clotted aggregations of blood, and 
by efiorts on the pait of ‘‘ splenetic viceroys ” and “ nariow-minded 
officials ” to “ dam ” the “ wave of western civilization,” — and the 
ej-es of those who look foi it. 

All this, fiom a novelist, would sound lemaikably thiilhng , being 
ably calculated to inspne with poetical visions the minds of old women 
of both sexes, and of children Coming, howevei, as it does fiom the 
pen of the editor of a journal, winch is 1 md m its pie ensions to the 
leading place in Indian newspaperism, it raises serious doubts in the 
minds of observers, as to whether the influence of the moon s confined 
merely to tides and the like — ^whether it does not also occasionally 
operate upon the minds of public writers, thus giving birth to many of 
the publications which the public is called upon to endure 

“ It IS impossible,” writes the Englishman, “ not to see the s gns 
of an approaching struggle, which will require all the wisdom of oui 
statesmen, and all the skill of oui legislators to, regulate and control ” 
Probably it is not possible for oui contemporary to avoid descrying 
these onunous “ signs ” — 'for he does at times obseive the laiest sights 
imaginable , but all moitals aie not equally gifted with intiovision 
'VYilI he theiefoie candidly infoiin an anxious public whether oi not. 
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he has descried these “ signs ” amongst the otliers in the Zodiac ^ — 
and whether or not, he obseived them near the tail of Leo, which the 
telescope of conceit presented to his heated fancy as the famous British 
Lion ^ Or did he find them near the Balance, in which, he pompously — • 
informs us, “ the races of Hindostan ” (often politely styled “ niggos,”) 
“ have been weighed and found wanting 

“ WTiere the end will be, it raaj’- be difficult to say, ” he continues 
cautiously, “ but the result it requires no prophet to divine ” 

From this it may be gathered, that there is a chance of the “ end ” 
of this stupendous struggle, turning out drfterently from its “ result,"' 
indeed there is nothing to prevent the “ end " being of qmte an oppos- 
ite nature to the “ result ” With ordinary logicians, the “ end " and 
“ result " of a struggle are pretty nearly the same thing, or at least 
flow in the same channel, the “ result ” being a development of the 
“ end ”, but the Englisliman finds it “ difiicult to say ” what the 
“ end ” might turn out to be, although his mind is made up as to the 
^‘lesuUy’ 

Then follows the exordium on panting horses and blue wires to which 
we have ali eady referred , after which we stumble upon the following 
magnificent moiceau of rhetoric — 

“ The great wave of western civilization has commenced its onward 
roll, and majestically, with slow but steadfast revolution, it advances 
upon India The “ revolution ” or turning round of a " wave,” 
which according to all preconceived notions of such matters must be 
said to flow , and not turn round, is a queer natural phenomenon It is 
an open question too whether a rolling, and yet steadfast, civilization, 
can be said to be of real benefit to those over whom it rolls somethina 

O 

in the style of the Bores in the Hooghly — decided bores in their way 

The Englishman goes on to enlarge on the “ moral strength ” of 
English settlers, by means of which, an “ undisputed supremacy ” is 
to be maintained on the part of broadcloth over muslin No one will 
deny this “ moral strength ” or dispute this “ supremacy,” when 
once our contemporary can demonstrate the fact, that the natives of 
India are addicted to greater vices than the overbearing Englibh 
settlers , that vice, in Calcutta, receives, m proportion to their num- 
bers, a greater support from natives than from Europeans V/e shall 
be willing to allow an “ undisputed supremacy ” to our ambitious 
settlers, when they can logically shew us any virtual difference between 
a khansamah who makes his fortune by perquisites, and an ofiicial in 
the Commissariat who, after a few years’ service, retires home with 
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an immense fortune — ten or twenty times greater than the pro'luct 
of his monthly salary, multiplied by the number of months which he 
has served. 

Our contemporary concludes with a touching flounsh of his edit- 
orial pen, by portraying, in a beautiful manner, how “ men who wor- 
ship the ox, and prostiate themselves before a stone ” must yield to 
men, who worship their beef, and prostiate tlicmselves before a some- 
what brighter specimen of the mineral kingdom — gold 

Our contemporary may sec the amenities of his situation, but we 
see little difference between six and half a dozen — ^between what he 
boasts himself of, and what he would liave, “ tlie races of llindostan ” 
are 
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[ Kcpnntccl from llio IHiifloo Pnlnol, April 21, 18G0 ] 

The Ilurlani under its new management — and despite its indigo 
articles the new management is an improved one — has taken to ser- 
monizmg It spouts sermons in almost every issue They aie not 
exactly lay sermons. Abstruse points of doctrine and vexed questions 
of esoteric Christian theology are dealt with and dvelt on and dilated 
upon For sometime these sermons were confined to enormous foot- 
notes to correspondent’s letteis Enthusiastic Brahmos gave op- 
‘portunities which were never neglected Since some days past, however, 
the sermons have been tiansfeired to the leading columns and they 
no longer maintain the character of lay sermons. On Wednesday our 
contemporary came out with one. Its text is the seventh command- 
ment It IS related of some pieacherj that they made their ssimonb 
most < ffec ive when they made diiect personal attacks upon some 
distinguished member of then congregation Our contempora y has 
profited by the lesson. He comes out boldly, strongly and mo t holily 
upon his topic, and gives out at once the nam and dham of his siniici 
Editorials, we admit, are and ought to be lay sermons They now 
mould and fashion public moiality And e\en if they sometimes 
assume the shape which one of them did in the columns of a certain 
North-West contemporary m the discussion of a ceitain ecclesiastical 
case of note, they still do good But what ve find fault with in the 
pieacher of the Hmlani is that he selects his texts ^Ylth a perverse 
taste The seventh commandment is his favourite — we don’t know, 
and won’t conjecture, the reason why We recommend now the ninth 
and tenth commandments to his patronage Let him dwell on them 
for the special behoof of the class for whom he is in otherways battling 
BO bravely It will do him and them both vast good 



Cbe Iparkara ir) tbe Coofessior)al. 


♦ — 

fRcprnitcd fiom the Ihndoo I'cvtiiot, Mtij 12, ISf/) ] 

In Ills issue of this morning tlio Ihirlaiu ncl, non ledges tlie grrmil 
spiiit of Chiislian chanty mIucIi thanitlcnses an clToit on the paiL 
of the Bcnqal Catholic Herald to pervert or convert liini (as flic case 
may be) to Popery The Jlurlnru must have boon undei some dnine 
influenco, when sublimatisccl by religious aiguments, lie comrnit'e'l 
himself to the folloivmg sentiment. “ Oai contemporary, in as Kiiulh 
a spirt as the rest of Ins article, insinuate'? that it is “ worcllv con'^id- 
eration ” that keeps us fiom becoming a ftoman r’ntholic Jt is 
absurd to ihnl that a man nho has brat an indnjn 'jdantr,, and cunfc^s(*< 
U, should have anij sense of shame or caie aha' any one andd say about 
hm I I 

Biavo^ bumssmio^ ctcellentim BteeUento ' mvltxim in pnno Ccho 
“ o7i • oh 1'') dirmely courageous seni’iiients thcsc for am aged fcnu.le 
to avoid in the face of day — a dcath-blosv to all hopes of supciced'ng 
Mr Kingsley m the Secr..ta yship of the Indigo Plan cis’ A'^so* 
ciationr 

To be an Indigo Planter implies a catalogue of inherent quahPea- 
tions wh'ch we should, to say the verv least, of it, lie extremely soirv 
to own , but actually and overtly to ” confess it, is indeed (uo qunc 
agree w>th the Ilurlcatu) a material guarantee for the absence ol all 
" sense of shame " or regard for the opinion'? which one’s actions are 
calculated to produce in the mnids of “ anyone ” and evei} one 

Tins 13 the first time, since the Jluil'aru received a certain gentle- 
man (we mean “ old lady”) as its guaidian angel, that we remember 
to have experienced the delight of perusing a real tnitli in its columns 
Let it not be the last “ Honesty is the best pohey ” under all cir- 
cumstances , and if Mrs Hurharu would only work herself up, once 
or twice a week, to confession temperature, and let the public shaie 
the benefits thereof , she would not only greatlj incicase hei circula- 
tion (no allusion is here made to crinoline) but fuitheimoie, we should 
speedily have as pretty a private histoiy of Indigo Planto^ogy, as ever 
graced the annals of a trade since the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
testimonials, the usual form of thanks, and a statue, are due to the 
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editor of tlie Bengal GatJioho Herald for eliciting the confession which 
we have quoted from the Hurlaru. A good deal has lately been said 
and wntten against the evil influence of Eoman confessionals upon 
young ladies— their effect upon old ladies appears to be rather bene- 
ficial than otherwise, and we can only recommend to the Herald a 
peisntence in his endeavours to proselytise the HurLaru, 
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d)e 5^x01) ir) Ii)5ia. 


♦ 


f U('pt iiiti'ii fiMiit u ' I’ Z\ i‘' f*’ j 

They di^plny a ‘^.ul want of cntical ta'4<* \'-lio jntt Siaik* '|>'‘an* h* for* 
Sir Walter Scott ns a dcpitler of ( imraclt'r 'I’lu form'rrtii} hu» h'>d 
a deeper insight into human nature ainl the fiuultv of rtxe.ihng it) 
internal phases b) dashes of clcttric light, but for pie'.-uituu; a whole 

man with all liLs lineaments so as to mala lam n togm/Jibh to 

the species in gcncial the latter po'-s-'^-^td un^'Urpa'-'ed nit For our 
present puipose, \se shall take but om of Stott’s (birncUrs, 
the Saxon The Thane lovtsl <omfott. but v.ai un« omfoitabl* chn tU 
because lu-s neighbours were of anothei rate and tlie_\ bad more laiuh 
than lie The Thane was pioud of his nationahiv, but hii pride was 
moitified by the sight of the supcnoi iniln nte ptKses-ed b\ his lutgh- 
bouis of anothei lace The Thane was hlcit with a liort tem[>er, and 
he w'as discontented at being unable to hicak it on atn one htvond 
his household, his jester and Ins swineherd But what most grieved 
iue Thane and well nigh broke bis lieuit was to imd Ins ow n kith and km 
going over to the side of lus neighbour of anothei race 

Had “ Ivanhoc ” been a publienlion posterior in date to certain 
Indian newspapers we should ha\e thought that Scott drew his Saxon 
fiom life The gentlemen of these Indian newspajicrs nic \er} unhapp\ 
Though they are not of the conquered race, (honeh the) are realls < f 
ihe conqueior^s lace, they }et find themschts in a position inlrrior 
1o then ncighboius of the other lace, who posses-j more lands, moie 
f rr nifluenre moie indiMdual power, and inoie of the consuleiati in 
V ailu'inie dhe Thanes of the Indian pie's de ply 
.1 o'foi .Hid le-ciit it m no mensured punt on all whom 
^ lO be the cause of then degradation But what most 
j^ueves them w^as what most grieved the Saxon of Scott — to sec llie 
best of the Saxon race going ovei to the side of the othei laie — to see 
all Englishmen of rank, position and intelligence tuin, in then languag?. 
White Bandies 

The Governments in India treat these Saxons of the Indian pr ss 
and those they represent with the same good-hum out cd indulgence 
that the hon-heaited king extended to the icbellious Thane in Ivanhoc. 
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” Have you no knee for your prince asked Rickard of Cednc as he 
discovered kimself. “ To Norman blood it has never yet bended,” 
repUed tke Thane The Saxons in India feel similarly ; “ submit to 
the laws,” say the governing authorities “ Submit to the laws ^ 
We will fight, make public meetings shoot, appeal to the Supreme 
Court, write embarrassing editorials, leave the country ” etc., etc. The 
good-humoured authorities pass over the rebellion good-humoured y 
The Saxons beheve Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights and everything 
else they have never seen or read, indemmfies them. The Supreme 
Court Judges tell them it is all good law 

For sometime past, the Saxons in India have been worlang them- 
selves into the belief that they are the conquerors, and therefore the 
sovereigns of the land wherein they have come to seek butter for their 
bread The Thane will have Rowenna cum Athelstane on the throne. 
The natives of India are their subjects as contradistinguished from fel- 
low-subjects. The Thane, bred in certain habits of hospitahty, cannot 
conform to them when Normans are in the case. The Saxon in India 
will deal justly with the Natives, not as a matter of duty, but as a dis- 
charge of a fraction of conquering responsibihties 

Meanwhile, the thing is getting serious Lunacy, while confined 
to ideas, is pleasant enough sport to the light-minded. But when it 
steps into the commission of acts it calls for restraint. 

That restraint will probably be imposed much sooner this time 
than the Saxons in India have suspicions about 



Military Oatrages. 

♦ 

[ Eoi^rmtcd fiom tlie Hindoo Patriot, Bcptomlior 19, 1800 ] 

That the spiiited young gentlemen who form so important a limb 
of the body military, accustomed as they aie to indulge in practical 
]okes upon each other, should occasionally extend then attentions to 
persons outside their oivn circle, and living in a more respectable manner 
if not sphere, is nothing to be wondered at Their hours, as vacant 
as their minds, sit heavily upon them, and they endeavour to fill them 
with the excitement denved from the exercise of low arts of black- 
guardism when they cannot afford the more costly stimulus of drink 
This propensity to indulge in sights of suffering of their own creation 
might be considered by these people as becoming their position as it 
IS undoubtedly congenial to their habits, and it might be left to be 
corrected by the sobering effects of summonses from military courts of 
requests and the other disagreements of cantonment life There is 
however, in these eases, the plea of youth to cover the defects of bleed- 
ing But when the disposition to prostitute the physical power in 
one^s possession or at one's disposal to the purpose of committing op- 
pression 13 manifested by spirited gentlemen who have ceased to be 
young, the interests of the public service are really endangered, and 
the question becomes one calling for the serious interposition of the 
higher authorities. Let our readers read the following general order 
on an act of as exqmsite blackguardism as ever an epauletted ruflSan 
is known to have committed. 

“The Commissary General having brought to the notice of the Com- 
mander-in-chief a recent case of maltreatment of an old and respectable 
servant of the state, attached to a regiment, as Commissariat Gomash- 
tah, upon whom corporal punishment was summarily inflicted for the 
non-performance of a task erroneously imposed upon him, His Excel- 
lency calls upon Commanding Officers and superior local authorities to 
prevent such unjustifiable treatment of departmental servants attached 
as Agents to Corps 

ft must be obvious that no men of respectability will undertake to 
fill these situations, if they are to be subject to degrading punishment 
and the treatment of menials, at the caprice of the Kegimental Officers 
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with whom their duties bring them in contact, and the Commander- 
in-chief warns officers concerned that they will in future be held res- 
ponsible for any such unbecoming conduct, j | jij .J 

His Excellency expects that officers commanding stations will 
afford their protection to the classes under reference, and invariably 
bring to notice all instances of harsh and improper behaviour towaids 
them.^’ 

We know of what little use these oiders are, — of what little use ib 
IS to call on “ officers commanding stations” to bring to notice offences 
not touching certain canons of discipline There has been on the order- 
books, ever since 1813, a threat of dismissal against eveiy officer who is 
found guilty of wantonly ill-treating a native. It has remained an idle 
threat from the date of its promulgation We can fancy what would 
be done with an officer in England who should flog a purveyor. 

We think the Commander-in-Chief would have done better to post 
the offender in this case by name. It might have served as a warning 
more effectual than a general order couched in general terms. 



Ip6ia It) tbe Roase of Lords. 


• ♦ 

[ Reprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, September 20, 1800 ] 

It IS some consolation to tlic educated natives of India to know 
that there yet exists amongst the aristocracy of England a ray of sym- 
pathy for this fallen race Whatever the feelings which work the lead- 
ers of “ public opinion ” in India, wlicthcr it be malice or revenge, or 
envy or hate, or all beaten up to serve an exquisite pabulum to the 
readers and supporters of the Anglo-Indian press, one thing is certain, 
that the contents of the witch-caldron stink as disgustingly in the nos- 
trils of the higher classes of the English people as it does in those of the 
people for whose special behoof the caldron is made to hiss and sim- 
mer It is an easy thing to abuse — more particularly with two hun- 
dred thousand bayonets on the side of the abuser In the latter case, 
indeed, it is cowardly to abuse But the temptation is too strong for 
weakly intellects and weaklier hoails to le&ist The light of affluence 
which the viliticr cannot by good means or bad obtain, is goading The 
Bengalee Zemindar rolls m wealth whiLt Calcutta shopocracy cannot 
subsist without periodical aid from the Insolvent Court ' It is not 
our wish to dissect the human mind more closely at present 
Iff ♦ # sfc 

His Lordship (Lord Ellenboiough) denounces the race-antagonism 
which 13 the curse of recent times. In his days, the native was liis 
fiiend, because he was emphatically the natne's friend. It is not in 
human nature to betrav generosity. Even the wild beasts of the forest 
turn soothingly on their keepers. But whip your dog, and see if he will 
not bite. If the Hindoo is such a great Fenngee hater as he is now 
represented to be, the past history of India must stand forward as a 
metaphysical monster. When the Fenngee 'came unattended by a 
single bayonet, nothing could have been easier than to pitch him into 
the sea , yet everybody knows he was not pitched into the sea He 
was taken kindly by the hand , his coarse cloth coat was replaced by 
shining si'k, his stinking leather shoes were replaced by sandals on 
which the gems of Golconda shone with the lustre of day, factor es were 
built for him, capital was freely supplied to him, and it is supplied 
to him even now, when he felt disposed to fight and tussle for a chip 
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from tile cake of the Great Mogul, an army was cheerfully raised for 
his service All this by the Fennghee-hatmg native > Then his power 
increased, his empire multiplied, his former friends were betrayed in 
order that he might have more power and more territory. Even then 
he was not swept out of the land, because whatever may have been his 
conduct towards quondam friends, he stood fast by the friends that still 
remained to him He did not abuse them, he did not call them niggers. 
Indigo planters had not then learnt to oppress, and every ragged Euro- 
pean was not then entitled to assume the dignity of lord paramount — 
a sort of British Government in miniature The term antagonism 
of race had not been invented It was not safe to invent it. Japhet 
was yet living m the tents of Shem by courtesy He had not yet 
surrounded those tents by eighty thousand European troops He 
could not do so, for a great foe was then playing wi’d Harry m Europe, 
and eighty thousand troops were emergently required at Salamanca 
and at Waterloo But when Napoleon fell, and England had ceased 
to have an enemy in Europe, the eighty thousand troops were free to 
come to India Thej came and quelled a mutiny, and the doctrine of 
antagonism of race was established through their agency We ask, 
does the former history of India support it ? Well may Lord Ellen- 
borough weep over it Every candid man knows that the doctrine is 
not amenable to the canons of reason — that it is the offspring of neither 
Christianity nor sense , yet it is the current doctrine of the day, and 
much political capital is made out of it The Englishnan might pull 
down Loid Ellenborough from the throne of the demi-god for presum- 
ing to disbelieve it But we who never raised his Lordship to that 
hyperbolic eminence, and the intelligent portion of mankind, who be- 
lieve m neither demi-god nor devil, know what high value to attach to 
the opinions of a Statesman who can not only soar far above popular 
delusions, but has the courage and ability to smash them with giant 
strength Lord Ellenborough further called down the contempt of 
the house on the English press in India which scruples not to say the 
most blackguardly things of the natives, though many of them under- 
stand the language sufficiently well to mark their gist and tenor His 
Lordship did not probably know that some members of the Anglo- 
Indian press had openly renounced respectability, and that others had 
established such excellent renown for judgment and temper that their 
effusions had long since come to be regarded with the silent smile with 
which one greets the ravings of a lunatic • The most sore point, how- 
ever, m his Lordship^s speech is that m which he accounts for the 
seeming aquiescence of the Anglo-Saxons m India m the Incometax 
by a feeling of exultation caused by Zemindars and native landowners 
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being included in its operations. IIis Lordslnp had hit the right noil 
on the head, and whilst wc admire his penetration, ■nc cannot help 
deploring that such a man should ever have been lost to India, and if 
we are to believe him, is for the future,, lost to the empire. 



l^alf a (^ei)tary ago. 


♦ 

[ Repiiuted fiom the Hindoo Patiiot, November 7, 1860 ] 

Half a centuiy ago ’ baiely sufficient to tuin one’s head grey. 
*Stiange that within this short space o£ time, while Anglo-Saxon energy, 
intelligence and enterprise have made the most extiaoidmary changes 
in everything relating to human aftairs in every part of the world — so 
much so that it is said that were a man who died in 1800 to turn up into 
life again at this moment he would not recogmse the least trace to lead 
him to think that he was treading the earth of his nativn country — the 
same notion in Asia should have remained stereotyped without making 
one step towards progress and advancement Read Lord Minto’s 
circular dated 13th Julv 1810 to the magistiates of the difteient dis- 
tricts in Bengal which we have this day extracted from the hidian 
Field The same treatment of mdigo ryots, the same compulsory 
advances and cultivation which hurt the seu'se of justice and evokevi 
the displeasure of the Governor of Bengal m 1810 have given rise to 
the like feelings ni the breast of his successor in 1860 The godown, the 
rattan and afhays seem to have been as rampant then as they were only 
a few months back, and as perhaps in some places they are still at this 
day But the Governor of that day had a powerful instrument in his 
hand to check Europeans from the commission of atrocities on natives, 
which he of to-day has not viz , the power of refusing to grant to Euro- 
peans the license of staying in the Mofussil It is to be hoped that Lord 
Mmto succeeded in curbing the Indigo Planters of his time by his judi- 
cious threat, and we could hire very much to know whether his Lord- 
ship was ever put under the necessity of withdrawing the license of any 
of the planters, or whether the slashing order it'self was sufficient to 
deter them from the further commission of those practices which the 
Governor General promised to visit with severe punishment The 
Governor of Bengal m the early days of the present century w'as a more 
pow^erful man, and his task in such matters w’^as comparatively easier 
If the man was but above class prejudice's and disposed for the sake 
of justice to put dorvn anarchy and oppression, he had only to speak 
out his sentiments as Lord Mmto did, and he was sui e of success But 
the incumbent of the same office half a century later has difficulties to 
contend with of no inconsiderable magnitude Mark the impediments 
4-i 
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whicli tlie Honourable John Pcicr Grant finds clogging Ins every .step, 
the aspersions ho is exposed to, the odium he incur", and you will at 
once account for the length of time taken up towards the fulfilment of 
an end which was accomplished by a few strokes of Loid M]nto'’s jien in 
1810 . But still the thing has at last been done, and we hope the con- 
summation has been efTected moic cfhciently and in a more lasting 
manner than before "What Loid Mmto half a century ago put dmv n for 
a time only, to appear after a short mten al in all its demoniacal features, 
and what the present Lieutenant Governor uotild have failed in effect- 
uating singly with all his pouers, has been uprooted and criisbcd to 
atoms by the perseverance, combination and earnestness of the siificr- 
eis themselves. 



Cbe Ciraes oij tbe lodigo Report. 


♦ 

[ Repnuted fiom the Hindoo Patriot, December 5, 1860 ] 

The losing party m litigation and in controversy has a right to get 
angry and to sputter abuse We will not deny that the Indigo Planters 
ot Bengal have fairly earned this right and the manner in which they 
are exercising it would have afiorded us amusement, had they employed 
more skilful abusers. In this lies our complamt, namely, that whereas 
the occasion was one calculated to call forth the best powers of the 
practised vituperator, the task of abusing the Bengal Government and 
the world besides has been entrusted by our plantmg friends to mere 
retailers of Billingsgate. In this country, as m England, they have 
retained and feed the most incompetent abuser. When the Rurkarw 
just took up the brief, it did it with foammg mouth and bloodshot eyes 
and by its violence and want of skill soon made itself unreadable. The 
Government of Bengal and its Ian and relations were written about in 
manner which simply x js 

The Enqhshman, who was afterwards appointed with the 
Hurlaru in the task, began bj'’ praismg itself and has since come 
down to the point of questioning the social position of the 
Lieutenant Governor. Its ridiculous pretensions have cast the 
planters'* cause into ridicule and it seeks in vam to prop it up by mtei- 
mmable sentences expressive of unintelligible wrath. The fatality, 
however, has crossed over the seas and made powerless the lips of that 
prince of inveighers, the great Times of London We extract the 
article as a curiosity in ito way Its inferiority to everything of its 
kind which appears in the columns of the Thunderer cannot be over- 
looked by the most careless reader. In place of the pungent sarcasm, 
the pointed insinuation, the witlieiing sneer, and the sledge-hammer 
invective, we have a flood of what a racy writer calls printer's eloquence 
and a series of adjectives taken at random from the vocabulary of the 
commonest abuse Had the Times called Mr Grant a parallelogram or 
Sir Seton-Karr a monocot3dedon it would scarcely have used more 
random epithets or less apt phrases to express its rage The gentle- 
men who bargained for the aid of the Times, have been cheated aivfully, 
scandalously cheated The advance they have made, far more sub- 
stantial than any they ever made to their ryots has been repaid by an 
article uttcilj- unmerchantable in quality 
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The Twirs begins <he ailicle with a (iiple ejaciilafion of the word, 
mdjgo li liad evidently doubts wdielhei the diug would be leli'-bed 
by the vast mass ol its lenders , and accoidingh (‘s-^ajed to gain .iffeii- 
tion by a typogiaphical dodge Tlie Ingh authoiil} of Lord r’liathaTii 
IS quoted with an air of humoui to covei the wietrhed baiienne^s of the 
style It then icpeats the e\ploded falsehoods with winch the oig.ins 
of the planting iiitciests foi months boied tlieii leadeis lieie It falls 
foul of the cull sei vice, against which body of men d indulges in uiiliiiii- 
ted abuse 

It Ignores the lyot, and the educated natue, gently lets off the 
nnssionaiy, and attacks the cuil seiMce alone The toiisiimmatc 
masteiship of the Twit's m the ait of lating has ne\ei been better du- 
played than in this selection The Times has good leason to hope that in 
t,he next session of pailiament the civil seic ice of India w ill be broken up 
It lb fioni this conviction the dead set piocecds It can no moic cieate 
a “ public opinion ^ on the Bengal Indigo quc'-tion tliaii it can catch 
the moon, but it cvoiTt lose the ciedit of having dc'^troyed the Indian 
” civil service ” In point of fact liow' much the ryots ow'c to the civil 
SCI vice IS known to our leadeis from our correspondence from the 
Indigo districts Had that soi vice been less coiiupt, the indigo s}stem, 
in the words of the Commission, would never have had any e\istcnce 
The letter we publish this very week from Rajshayc w ill make apparent 
what Civil Service Magistrates are accustomed to do in disputes betw'cen 
planters and ryots and zemindars It is to the conduct of these Magis- 
trates that we trace the growth of that enormous system of cocicion 
and fraud which the Commission has laid bare It is to the district 
administrations of which covenanted civil servants are the principal 
members that we OAve the miseries so long suffered by the ryot popula- 
tion If these latter have m some parts of the country succeeded in 
freeing themselves from the galling bondage w^hich the factories had 
imposed upon them, it is in spite not by the aid, of these local minis- 
ters of political justice If any one of them ever ventured to act 
independently and endeavoured to render impartial justice between 
the planter and ryot then he rvas selected as a victim not onl)' by tbe 
planters but by mani’’ of his brother civilians Whatever the planters 
have to complain of, thej cannot complain of the conduct of the cml 
service toA\ards them 

The Times obscurely threatens the Lieutenant Governor with n 
parliamentary enquiry into his conduct To say that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has from the beginning been prepared to render a 
full, tine and particular accoun* of everv act it has done in reference 
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to tins indigo business, is but to say that the Government has acted 
according to the usual routine of business The Indigo question has 
grown great enough for parliamentary cognizance, and more is already 
known of it by many members of both houses than by the staff of the 
Times When that investigation comes on, it will be found that the 
Dalgettys of the press are the only class of advocates whose services 
the planters can command Nor will the matter for investigation then 
be the preposterous lie that Mr Grant privately wrote to Messrs 
Mc’Nick, Maclean, Taylor, Mackenzie, Betts, Molony, and Skinner 
not to enforce the Eyot’s Coercion Act, but the fact that a system had 
grown up under thirty years’ British iu|e quite analogous to that 
which parliament destroyed thirty years ago at a Ci.)st of twenty millions, 
— that the Governors of Bengal allowed this system to take root and 
flourish, that the coercion act was an immense favor to the planters 
and that it was enforced with merciless seven t}" The planters cannot 
look to a parliamentary investigation of the mdigo question with more 
ardent hopes than those who wish a reform of the planting system 
The Times, wuth that combination of impudence and tact which has 
made its fortune, endeavours to make believe that it will succeed m 
creating a “ public opinion” m England upon the mdigo question strong 
enough to act upon parliament The hollow threat deludes only 
those who have been blinded by the light thrown upon the question 
by the labors of the Indigo Commission The Times, only the other 
da}’’, tried to create a “ public opinion ” in respect to the atrocities 
which attended the rebellion It signally failed The Times has 
never been strong on imperial questions, and the party which has, 
at so much pains and cost, bargamed for it's thunder, will soon find that 
they have paid, and dearly too, for a whistle 

Let us take a summary view of the position of the question as it 
will stand in parliament The planters are not likely to have veiv 
warm aid from the party who ’will on this matter transfer their leader- 
ship from ]\Ii D ’Israeli to Lord Stanley Mr Kinnaird and those of 
vhom he is spokesman in the lower home will openly espouse the 
cause of the ryots We are very much mistaken in Mr. Bright if he, 
besides attacking the ci\ il service, yields any other aid to the planters, 
and does not give the weight of a significant silence on all other points 
to the cause of the ryots The number of retired developers of Indian 
resources is too few in parliament to merit a thought Lastly, the 
Government of Lord Palmeiaton, wall accord its full support to the 
measures of the Gov’ernment On the last point we beg to be per- 
mitted to make all classes of our readers perfectly easy. The proceed- 
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ings of the Grovernmcnt of Bengal in reference to this indigo question, 
leported in detail to the end of Juno lasc, have received the fullest 
np])roml of Her Mapi^lif’s Goi^ornmcnt and il/i Jlc, sclid's cnndari has 
re'ciied then )>ptcial commemhtvm 



Native Volaoteer Rifle Corps. 


♦ 

[Reprinted from tlie Hindoo Patriot, Jnne 6, ISGl.J 

One important sign of progress amongst the natives of Hindoostan 
is the zeal and spirit with which the educated young men of some of 
the Presidency Towns have caught up the idea of Volunteer Eifle 
Corps. Fifty Parsee gentlemen of Bombay have applied to he enrolled 
in the Volunteer corps of that Presidency and it is stated that the com- 
mandant has strongly recommended their admission. We cannot well 
calculate the amount of good which this fusion of the native with the 
European race will produce Nothing is moie wanted for the stability of 
British India and its thorough amelioration than the drowning of all 
race prejudices in one common cause When once the educated native 
gentleman is assured of the svmpathy of the educated European gentle- 
man, the fountains of his heart shall open and in that state there is no 
gam to civilization which cannot be realised It is often said that 
Young Bengal though loyal at his tongue is dislo} al elsewhere. Class 
distinctions are undoubtedly a fruitful source of disloyalty, and if human 
weakness rebel against human insolence the fault lies almost wholly 
on the side of the provoker You cannot trample upon even a creep- 
ing worm and bid it love you. The most glorious day that we ever 
witnessed m Bengal was that on which the European and the native 
community of Calcutta joined at the Town Hall to resist constitutionally 
the vagaries of a Secretary of State * We wept with joy on that cheer- 
mg occasion, though the heavy sigh instantly arose that the nest vil- 
lainous article in the Enghshnan will spread a pall over the fair pros- 
pect and crush the growing feeling m its very bud We have often 
seriously thought why the intelligent native community cannot be knit 
in closer bonds than at present subsist with the intelligent European 
community Individually, every second European is a gentleman treat- 
ing the respectable native with a consideration, which I's scarcely in- 
ferior to that which marks his intercourse with his own countrymen 
Yet that docs not fulfil the national craving The European Press 
IS pledged to abuse, systematically abuse, our race The pulpit echoes 
the press, and even our warmest friends who in their personal speech 
and behaviour are the soul of honor and the glass of courtesy are not 
unfrequcntly the authors of the most violent diatribes against the 
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nation. If any icspcct be ni all slicwccl to i(, il, m nf lliat cuinplaeotit 
Older which is exhibited towards a woman Tlie maul) element is 
wholly out of the way I'lie exhibition is a soil of a Iniilesfjne It 
should thcrefoie be oui aim and object to get ovci the feminine stage if 
we at all wish to stand upon an equal giound nith lliobe nilh nhom no 
claim equality We are glad that the fust step tow aids such a trans- 
ition has already been taken Upw'aids of eighty native gentlemen, 
many of them belonging to the fust families in Calcutta have applied to 
goveinment for permission to foim them^-clves into a Voliintcci llifle 
Coips Then respectability and then intelligence are a sine guaiantce 
of their loyalty, and we do not theieforc apprehend anv ill success to 
their appeal It is possible that the consideration of w eight ici mattci-^ 
has delayed the sanction solicited But that it will eventually bo 
accorded is almost certain It will indeed be the commencement of a 
new era in Bengal when warm and intelligent native jouths aic able 
to take that activ'^e share m the defence of the empiie for the lack of 
which they vveie so recently taunted liy the Anglo-Indian Ihcs>5 'J’iio 
education which they have leceived fits them foi an) gieat oi glor- 
ious feat did they but undei.stand the mechanical part of wai 'J’licn 
Ignorance of this nece.ssauly lendeis them wavenng and difiident, and 
panic-struck in danger Nevcitheloss a IBengallce fought the lebcls 
in Upper India and did signal service to the state bv his coolness and 
courage Such heroes will heieafter be many, and it will be to the 
adv^antage of our Euiopean fiiends to rear up an ally wliose sympathy 
will always be on the side of the Goveinment whose language, lie has 
adopted, whose civilization he has made his model, and of whose stiength 
and elasticity he knows much more than many Englishmen in India 
No friendship is more binding than that contiacted on the play giound 
or the paiade giound oi on the field of battle The mind is unstiung 
on the<5e exciting occasions and the impiessions then made on it are 
indelible Besides men view each other at such a time in then heioic 
natures and admiiation gives a closei bond to fiiendship than any othei 
condition of mind The Native Volunteer Coips will thus, peihaps, be 
' the means of blocking up the gulf which sepaiates two impoitant 
classes of Her Majesty's subjects and of inducing that wholesome com- 
bination and co-operation between them and that gentlemanly icspeit 
foi each other the want of which now operates as a curse upon both 



Oar Draioage. 


♦ 


[ Ropiinted fiom the Eindoo Pitiiofe, Tuiio 26, 1861 ] 

We pnblisli at Bliowaiiipoie, and “ Our drainage ” might startle 
man}’’ a readei who knows not the seciets of the Hind jo Poinof’s pres- 
ent sanctum The fact is, the Patiiot will hencefoith be conducted 
wholly in Calcutta The papei has revelled to those hands that hist 
started it But the hand of hands is, alas, wanting > The reader will 
in vain seek for those brilliant political crushers which awed and as- 
tonished the local Press and sent dismay into the factories Provi- 
dence m his own inscrutable wisdom has taken back to himself that 
spirit which flashed hke a meteor over the country ard disappeared 
as suddenly as it had biirst upon the eye The tear of friendship is 
not yet drv, and we are called upon to resume the pen which had been 
all but laid aside for the last thiee years m admnation of the talent, 
which raised the Hindoo Patriot to the po'sirion of a power in the realm 
The public will perhaps excuse our shortcomings when we tell them 
that then forbearance is craved m the interest of the bereaved mother 
and the unfortunate widow of the remarkable man who devoted his 
fortune and his life to the service of his country With his fast eb- 
bing breath he loudlj'- and repeatedly called for the last proof I “ Don’t 
print yet ' Give me the last proof I" and Hums Chunder Mookerjea 
died three minutes after with the Hindoo Pnti lot still uppermost in his 
deliTiors thoughts ' The gushing tear compels us to close the heart- 
rending scene, for we mean to proceed with our article manfully 

Now we beg firmly, yet respectfully, to ask the Government of 
Bengal, the Municipal Commissioners, the Engineer to the Commission- 
ers, their Secretary, and. each and all and every one connected with the 
Drainage Works, whether, humanly speaking those huge subterranean 
excas’^ations wdiich are fondly expected to convey all the filth of Cal- 
cutta into the Hooghly will ever do their duty and conform to the 
wishes of the Municipal Board ^ To our mind the chances are ap- 
parent that they will follov/ the example of the whole Department and 
prove a constant source of annoyance, anxiety and discomfort to the 
ratepayers Indeed if the extraoidmary works which have already 
eaten up a great part of the Municipal finances and are still fully as 

45 
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famished as evei, aie not foicihly .stopped by suppiioi aulliority. 
Municipal bankiuptcy ^vIll be the inevitable consequence involving 
every late-payei in the calamity The danger is yet at a distance^ 
and none but the sharpest-sighted can peiceive it We nevertheless 
ling the dlaiuni bell lost the bolt sho ild hdl upon us unpi*epaied The 
magnitude oi the Diamage Works impiessed eveiybody with a feeling 
of awe and leveience for the stupendous mysteiies vvh'ch weic sun- 
pused to set the ITooghly on file. Wc loolccd convulsively into tho'ie 
yawning chasms which were adveitised to devour the clioleia I The 
very giganticness of the sclieme tongue-tied us We loolced at the 
Railwaig we looked at the h/Icct'ic Telcgiaph, we looked at the Diam- 
age Works All seemed alike, stuoendous, unlimited, vast > The two 
former weie things accomphbhed The latter could not be suspected 
to be a juggle We liehevcd on and giew strong in faitb until the last 
heavy rains The bubble buist with the bin sting of tbe arcbes The 
daily papeis teemed with warning notices of a carnage and pan having 
been engulfed in this place and a baiouclie in that Public confidence 
was violently shaken The dmmt}' was pulled down and submitted 
to a lay examination Medical Science shook its head and condemned 
the sauitaiy value of the expensive hobby Its architectural value 
had been settled by the rains f Wc ask, why pet and caiess the little 
giant ^ Mr Claike is quite welcome to feed his monster from his 
private purse it he cannot get iid of him But the ratepayers ought 
certainly to be relieved from the billet It is neithei wise nor amee- 
able to nurse Leviathan if he will not permit us to make solid use of his 
back > 



Harris QbapSer Hookerjea l^eroorial Faijd. 


♦ 

£ Reprinted fioni the Hindoo Tatriot, July 17, 1861 ] 

At half past four of Fiiday afieinoon last, the oonmiunity of Cal- 
cutta was a<5semhled iii the Hall of the Biitish Indian A<5snciation to 
do honor to the memory of the most lemaikable Hindoo that had shown 
a purpo'-e and had aehie’ied an object Mnce the days of Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy The flowei of Bengallee society was gathered on the 
interesting occasion, and if we missed some of the recognised heads 
of that society, there were leiteis awaiting from them which satis- 
factorily accounted for then absence ^^'e have condensed the Pro- 
ceedings of the meeting elsewhere They reflect infinite credit upon 
our countrymen at large Tbey redound to the glory of a people 
already glorious in eiciy act of disinterested /iirue That the nation 
appreciated Baboo Hums Chiincler Mookeijea is something to l^e 
spoken of proudly That the apostle of political liberty has left his 
mark on the hearts of his countrymen presages the happy consumma- 
tion of tire object for which be lived — -and for which he died It is not 
given ^o many to shape the thoughts and through then thoughts the 
destinies of a nation Large minds act upon smaller minds by the same 
irresistible law by which material substances act But the latter aie 
confined in then action They obey a code more gross and unelaatic 
than that Avhich directs the motions and the tendencies, the power 
and the dynamics of the foimer Giavitalion has a final end and a 
quietus But thought expands with the ciilce it cieates and influences 
The motive powei that has been impaited by the giganhc mind of the 
individual wdiose loss we are deploring w a legacy which the country 
cannot sufficiently prize The fiie and the eneigy with which the 
nation collectively proceeds to the combat of pimciples and the over- 
throw of abuse are mainlj’’ of his cieation Before the Hindoo Pah lot 
commerreed to pour rts thundering broadsides into the citadel of non- 
official cixm-e and official misi ule, before that strong impassioned voice 
arose which feailessly assailed guilt striking the conscience-stri^lcen 
with a blast which sounded like the ArchangeTs blasr at doom the 
native community was existing m a condition of inglorious somnolency 
stiangely contrasting with then present vigorous action on questions 
of public interest and impoitance They seldom troubled themselves 
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With politics unless it touched a soie point in religion If an audacious 
Hindoo liee-thinkcr was to he punished, if an oficnsive nnssionaiy 
school was to be suppressed, if a lebelhous apostate fiom any one of 
the gieat Hindoo paities was to be put out of caste, much activity was 
speedil} mustered and a laige amount of fuss oigomz<'d But on ques- 
tions affecting the weal oi woe of the nation, theie was always we giicvc 
to sa/, exhibited a shameful indifference It was the mission of Huiris 
Chunder Mookerjea to turn the evil His earnest mind set itself thor- 
oughly to work until a revolution was effected in Hindoo society 
The new oracle was received with enthusiasm by all who listened to 
him A new philosophy pervaded native minds The leaders of the 
people abandoned child’s play for political action A politiCcd as'^ocia- 
tion was organized Hums Chunder Mookerjea directed it. by an iron 
will He may be said to have laid the foundations of the future Indian 
Barliament The country is ringing with his piivate virtues and his 
public acts But all combined cannot gloiifj'^ him more than as the 
Prometheus of Indian political liberty. 

Money pours in from every quarter to the Hums memonal fund. 
We feel proud to mention that some of the highest staff officers m 
Calcutta have subscribed hanc'somely. 



Cbe Ci’ial of tfje Rev6. Nr. Loi)s:. 

« 

[Rcpiintcd fiom the Hindoo Patiiofc July 25 ISGl ] 

The extiaoidinar}^ and in this countiy, unpiecedented tiial of the 
Reverend Mi Long has been concluded Since the mutiiiK’s lobbed 
a class of Anglo-Indians, official and non-official, of wliat little bums 
nature endowed them with and led them to covei then panic by acts 
of meanness, cruelty and violence of which the worst excesses of the 
up-country budmashes affoided no justification oi even palliation, 
no tiial has excired so much inteicst noi has the lesult of any tiial 
sent more dismay into the lanks of the native population and of then 
well-wnshers, of whatever race The vastness, the impoitance and the 
dangerousness of the result of the trial are we believe yet uncontem- 
plated by the community Neithei the jury who pronounced “ Guiltv ” 
nor the presiding judge who all but directed them to give that verdict 
had an adequate idea of the revolution whose morning star they have 
made themselves That revolution is not simply a revolution in law, 
but a revolution also m society, a re-volution in government Ir. com- 
prises within its bo'^om all the elements of peitect anaichy and i£ those 
elements had been as great nr degree as tlicy are monstious in kind, 
there would not be apA government or social order at this moment 
existing It IS a hopeless task to gra.-p at once at all the features of 
this trial, so many and so extraordmai v as they are The hydiaheaded- 
ness of the affair may rather be expressed in the enquiiy, what has 
it not done ^ The prerogative of the Legislature has been usurped, 
the Government set at defiance, all men 0+ convictions different from 
those of the promoters of the trial and honest enough to avow them 
have been threatened with legal fiie and sword, not to sav law and 
commonsense outlawed from the Bench This is said to be an age of 
progress The Government is striving hard to place the European 
under the same law to which the nativo has hitherto bowed Mr Grant 
is abolishing the acutest form m which slavery obtains in Bengal, 
namely. Indigo slavery The Secretary of State for India and Parlia- 
ment are supporting Mr Grant England is believed to have a miss- 
ion nr India But the onward movement of the age, the equalizing 
efforts of the Government, the efforts of Mr Giant backed bj^ all the 
weight of Sir Charles Wood and Parliament, and Enghtiid's mission 
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have all been siuhlcnih an(“-l(’(l l)\ the lnlu;o phn'n of Ln'on lini- 
gal tliiouuli then lojire-enlatn «*v in llie bai niifl on tin' H *ri(Ji (f the 
Siipioine Coni ( 

Til'’ flocHinn of the Supii'ine (J)ui» uas (h'lrU f )i*'- >11 ll' en- 
oimity lias not, in the lea ( suipit/'*'! U' 'rim,* i\ho hive utf' ntU'Iv 
o 1 )sciv(m 1 the (oiii-'e of events '-iiu" the inutinie mii^-t havi I'lnarhid 
along with the muise the growth of that s*ntinient 'uiuitig tin non- 
otheial Eiuo]U'aiv. against the dithlien of the -oil and thi th.v element 
m its c.ipaiilv as then natiiial plot -tom fiom n In'-* v. mton ('»i(i-e 
of the jiiule of lare ainl (oii'jinst v. ho-iO tiiumi'h hm itml le “t) Mgnal- 
)/c(l 111 the Supiemc Coiii' When the four* of llioitom f>f th* Iv i t 
India Coin)i.in\ eaih piohibiterl the fi.e ‘-'•ttlemt nt of Imbf) mh nt 
Biitons in the niofii>''i! m in\ attiibiiti d it to the < omnn m ed j< aloit \ oi 
the iJiiectoi V All weie agteed as to it \i\atimmin ^ 'luiit' howf\<i, 
has vindicated the Diiectom 'I’leie m not a iiitive ot Iiid’a et thn 
moment who does not apinocmte the wi doin of the pioiiihitton We 
aic mcliiicd. to go even fiiithei and decline that nnu h of the sin ks-, 
of British arms and Biitish diploni'K \ was owing to it If e'.ei v 
Anglo-Savon adventinci had not been so scriipiilonslv prevented f'om 
evhibiting hi-, cliaiaotoi and jnopeimitu ■> in all then nalcediie-'s to the 
natives m the irilciioi by a 1 evidence among them it m s{ arcelv a inattei 
of doubt that tlie natives would have bein wanting m that d* ep levei- 
ence fox the English name wliicdi an occasional and lUHe-' aiiK ies(*i\ed 
inteieouisc with Civilians cicated and 1 ept up and wbuh aiul not lu r 
bayonets, has been England s giealcst stienglli The ji'obibition was 
broke tliiough at last, but be it said to the old Companv s ctorn.i! lionui 
they compelled the eimniy to fight every mcli of giouiul Since the 
free admission of all raannei of Euiopcans into the coiintn with a 
view to lessen as much as possible the evils of that fact, ihev tiiecl to 
make the mheiitois of Magna Cliaita icallv amenable to the law hv 
rendering the law wdiich governed the nat’so the guide of liotli As 
mail}'- times as the government pioposed the voke so nianv times the 
Biitislieis “ agitated and “agitated” with ellcct The Butislicis 
wanted leadeis — the Judges of the Snpiemo C'ouit icadilv volunteeied 
then seivaces as such AVitli the mstinctu'c adlicieiice of lawveis to 
then clients, the Judges weie resolved not to giv'c nj) a single subject 
ot then legal empire who gloiied m liis vSoveicign Couit The call 
for help of one’s countrymen caiiics with it a WTiglit irrespoetive of its 
nature, and the Judges possessed patiiolism enough, though of a mis- 
taken species, to respond to it m the sjnrit m which it wars sought W’^c 
have all heard of “ little men dressed m brief autlioiity,” and peiliaps 
some might detect in these J udges something of the spirit oi little men 
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dies'ied in autlionty too vast and too permanent for them to endiiie 
without giddiness essaying to feed vanity by availing themselves of 
eveiy oppoitunity of thinsting then claim m ^-he face of the Government 
as a powei m the realm, equal m importance to the Government itself 
But whatever its causes, the historical use of the party headed by 
Judges 13 clearly traced to this strange alliance Ever since the coali- 
tion has lemained intact The coalition is bound fast together by the 
strongest ties of leciprocal advantage It needs no logic to prove 
how beneficial the Judges might unwittingly piove to those who fullow 
their political lead It may be thought that tlie Judges deii've no 
equal advantage from the connection The Judges appear to be 
afflicted with a morbid ciavmg for populaiity — to reckon all along 
upon the receipt of a farewell address — ^and their political frlloweis 
constitute the public, not the genuine public, but the handful of speak- 
ing and -writing men who speak themselves and write themselves up 
as the vent able public — ^which awards popularity and the society 
which votes addresses Failing to bung the Buiopeans generally under 
the law, the Government was called upon to give protection to natives 
in particular cases of -wuong sustained That call would probably 
have been evaded had it not proceeded from Ministers of the Gospel. 
Ignorant people no -where make nice distinctions and they represented 
that if then own countrymen, and the parirakem of a common Testa- 
ment, the planters, were permitted to preach by their lives, “ war 
on eai’th and ill will towards all men,” it would be useless to persuade 
the ryots to the contrary and they asked the Government to compel 
the former at least to grant an occasional Sabbath to their oppressions 
upon the latter in order that they may find time to examine into the 
nature of the salvation offered by the Bible The question was for 
sometime -vigorously argued on both sides -without leading to any 
practical result when it was quickly shelved The humble labors of 
this journal again brought it on the tayis — ^not to be shelved again 
but, as we hope, to be decided for ever — cases of oppression and out- 
rage as would disgrace the Government of the wor'^t Bourbon Mean- 
while the ryots were informed bv the Government, by Missionaries 
and by native patriots that they too, lowly as they were, possessed 
lights which the law held as sacred as those of the gieatest subject, 
and that their deliverance was in their o-ivn hands The ryots did not 
require so much enlightenment They had simply to know that the 
gieat bugbear which had hitherto taught them that passive resistance 
to the factory would be high treason, nameky , that the planters dr ided 
their profits with the Government was a huge he, to a'^sert their dignity 
as men That a'^seition was fiercely contested A life struggle ensued. 
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Neither coaxing noi biillvibin availing, the ])lantei=i invokcfl the a'lsisl- 
ancc of a special Ian These wcic giantcd tlicm The patience, en- 
duiance and heioicui of the nxils icndcicvl the Sjiccial law null and void. 
Indigo ceased to bo, but foi then ohdinaev in not giowing the Great 
Die the i^ots paid the penalt\ by the w'hole^ale impihonment of dis- 
tiicts, including men w'oincn and chiidien and losa of piopeit}’’ to 
match the niimbeis that wt’C tin own into prison Official enquiiy 
into causes w^hich might cxplam the singiilai inflc \ibility iindci all 
haidsliips of tliose wlio the day bofoie had quietly consented to live as 
slaves was inevitable E\en the planteis made a show of desiring the 
encpiiiy The enquiiy pio\ed neaiK all that had evci been alleged 
against the plantci^ by tlieii bitteicst foes It piovod the ivot's deter- 
mination to accept" of no tcims at the hands of the faetoiy Tlie 
Commission depiecaied special legislation But Indigo could not he 
giown wuthout sucli artificial aids, noi weie the planteis prepaied to 
accept the alternative Thev ciied aloud loi a slave law Then le- 
piescntatives the Judge Senatois, cned aloud foi it in then name 
One of those two Membeis foi Angio-Saxoma denounced the “cant 
of equality ” The other flew out to his heaxt’s content against a 
witness before the Ind’go Comnnssion for daring to piefei Ruddur 
3usticc to the article dispensed bv Inuiseli; and his biethren on the 
Bench which too, in the language of conitesy goes by the same name 
Meanwhile the Utopia of planting wishes was matin mg itself into 
reality A Civilian r/ho while he felt that he must i el lie yet hesitated 
when he looked back upon a caicer of ingloiions activity, gasped out 
an expiring eftoit at pnpulaiil) by introducing tlie bill Elated beyond 
measure by this r ircurastancc, they pictured all manner of happiness 
to themselves They talked of suing the Lieiitenant-Govcinor for 
damages for ruining the Indigo mteiest, of suppressing the anti-Incligo 
journals, of piosecuting the Biitish Indian Asiociation foi exciting 
the ryots to repudiate then contracts Fate mocked the any castle * 
Suddenly a mo«t wicked de'^patch from Sir Charles Wood arrives, 
dashes dowar tiie edifice and conlounds the dieamei': 

They who imagmed that aftci the Despatch of tlie Secietary of 
State foi India and the decision of Parliament the planters would give 
themselves up to resignation are ill read in the Natuial Histoiv of the 
animals — foi whatever virtues belong to the Anglo-Saxon, resignation 
IS not one of them The inoie hopeless their cause the greater is their 
exasperation There are natrons acquainted with only dumb exaspera- 
tion The exasperation of the Anglo-Saxon show’^s itself m extreme 
restlessness undeL any misfoitune One would have thought that 
after their discomfiture the veriest sense ot piopriety would have 
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dissuaded them from, making themselves ridiculous b)’’ undertaking 
the prosecution of Mi Long, But shame, even that inferior species 
of shame foi which the English language does not possess an equival- 
ent expression but which we may denominate eye-shame, is wholly 
absent from their composition. Add to this, they knew then man or 
rather then Court too well to be scared away by foreign consideiations 
They were too confident of the game within then giasp to be inclined 
to impose upon themselves any self-sacrifice And the event pioved 
that they were not mistaken The opportunity which the publication 
of the Nil Durpan oftered, if wieakmg vengeance upon a member of 
a class which has been chiefly instrumental in opening the ryot’s eyes 
to the monstrous deception by ivhich, though m all respects a free 
man, he had been chained to the soil as a serf, was too tempting to plant- 
ing human nature to resist 

But it was not the mere gratification of pilvmte revenge which in- 
duced the Landholder s and Commercial (alias Indigo Planters’) 
Association to set up Mr Walter Brett as the prosecutor Neither is 
the trial to be legarded as an outbiust of viitiie too sensitive coolly 
to pocket the insult ofieied to wives and daughters. The large body 
of planters who came from the interior to impart proper cdal to the trial 
did not incur all the trouble and the expense mth the view simply of 
chuckling over the misfortune of a poor clerg}mran even though that 
clergyman they considered a stumbling block in the path of their 
worldly advancement. No — the planters aimed at a much higher 
game The Civilians who so crowded the Bench as to leave scarcely 
breathing room for the presiding judge did not repair to the Court 
with a view to learn Judicial practice from those favored sons of law 
and common sense, Mr Justice Wells and Mr Barrister Peterson, nor 
were they attracted to the place by idle or morbid curiosity. The 
native gentlemen who were seen to flourish their shawl turbans are 
men accustomed to take a nap after their noon-day meals, and the 
gathering of so many of them had a significance. The fact was that 
BIr Long was neither the only nor ^-he principal defendant in the case. 
Looking at the broadest aspects of the question, he was simply a John 
Doe, a convenient fiction by means ot whom oi which a more distant 
party might be touched Mr. Barrister Pederson was perfectly right 
when he declared that the Government had been put upon their trial 
Na)^ more than that, the defendants were more numerous than the 
Court could accommodate, and a far more important body than even 
the Government. They were the nation which has always sympath- 
ized with the ryot’s mongs, which has assisted him in his deliverance, 
and which lelymg on the law of libel which Mr, Justice Wells has just 
46 
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repealed witli retrospective effect, spoke Its honest sentjinents on 
Indigo planting freely. 

The questions raised by the trial aic too iniiny and too important 
to be discussed in one article. 



native (Rapacity 


♦ 


[Reprinted fi’om the Hindoo Patriot, July 25, 1861.] 

Some of OUT contempoiaries have been agam attemptmg to raise 
the long settled question of native capacity. Sir Charles Wood’s recent; 
bills and the debates upon them in Parliament have afforded materials 
which our amiable traducers have lost no time m working uito those 
senseless tirades against the national character of which only the 
Anglo-Indian piess seems to hold tlie patent No where out of India 
IS such despif'able nonsense ever heard as is daily spouted forth by the 
organs of the lower orders of the non-official English population of 
Calcutta, and the mofussil We say the lower orders of the non- 
official English population of Calcutta and the mofussil, because we 
have too great a respect for the glorious English aiistocracy and aU those 
connected with or bred up amidst the associations which govern the 
glorious English aristocracy to believe that the Bond Street views of 
politic-s which constitute the staple of English journalism in the Presi- 
dency of Fort William aie shaied m or even looked upon with anything 
but the eye of contempt by those whose very instincts are superior 
to the most finished logic of the classes from which their butlers and 
their game keepers are usually drawn. The independence that sys- 
tematically panders to class prejudices and is tied down to a peg from 
which the sublimest truths of philanthropy and natural justice cannot 
set it flee, is certainly not the beau ideal of the race which in an earlier 
century kissed the swoid of the moslenr and trampled upon his koran, 
bartering then lives foi their opinioiib, and setting the first example 
in histoi y of dignity in slavery The position which the British Indian 
Association has invariably maintained in its controversies with Govern- 
ment affords a withering refutation of the calumny by which it is sought 
to exclude the natir-e from the councils of the empire His true posi- 
tion is ^it the elbow of the Governor General, and enlightened public 
opinion IS too thoroughly conduced of the fact to be disturbed from its 
orthodoxy b}’’ a journalist whose political creed has been manufactured 
irean Indigo vat, in whom the faculty of reason seems to meige in the 
faqqlty to abuse, who sees not save through a perpetual jaundice color 
mg the most ordmaiy events with an accumulation of paint disgusting 
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to the eye of taste. We do not dvicll more fully on the subject bccan°c 
we deem it a was'e of woids to fortify a timsm. A much higher power 
has been enlisted on oar side than can be put down sunmiaiily by even 
a highly chei ished member of planter “ Soeielv ' 



i^p. Coofessioo. 


0 

[ Reprinted fiom tbo Hindoo Patriot, Angust 1, 1861 ] 

The plot ot the Nil Durpan is hecoming more and more complicated, 
The libel is no longer a question between an Editor and a missionary, 
or between Sii Mordannt Wells and the native community A Secic- 
tary to Goveinment has entered the lists His conscience pricked him 
at the last moment and we have a confession which for mesericordiam 
might vie with that of any old Badie life convict Mr Scton-Kair 
IS sorry for the mischief he has done He did not know that he was 
spoiting with fire balloons He had playfully taken up a lucifer match 
and applied it to a tram of Gunpowder — who could for a moment 
believe that the wicked thing would explode ^ Indeed the wicked 
thing should have known better manners and suspended chemistry 
for the sake of the big school-bov Mr* Reton-Harr may liave saved 
himself from a Supreme indictment but it has been at a serious cost 
to his character. Everybody is crying fie upon his confession, at the 
transparent excuses and the milk-and-water trumpery v,ath which he 
endeavours to shield himself from the wrath of Mr Walter Brett As 
far as the Bengal Government was concerned the affair had been 
finally settled It was an act of gross indiscretion which circulated the 
Nil Durpan as on “ Her Majesty^s Ser\oce only ” It wac an indiscre- 
tion of that kind which produces terrible results If Mr Seton-Karr 
had not been a civilian he would ceitamly have been cashiered All 
the good which the Indigo Eeport had effected, all the .strength which 
Mr Grant’s government had attained all the blessings which the 

ots held almost within their grasp, Avere dashed down, disruptured, 
turned into gall and nausea by that one foolish act wdiich dragged the 
Government of Bengal into the arena of invective and political squibs 
But as Mr Seton-Karr himself savs, there was no help for it Mr 
Grant repudiated the gambol of his subordinate in terni.s rvluch indi- 
cated his vexation and deep chagrin on account of the stupid blundei. 
The matter as far as the Government was concerned should haie de- 
cidedly ended there There w^as no further need to disturb lake Cama- 
iina But Mr. Seton-Karr ’s conscience pnclced him His tender 
little monitor could stand an} thing but that threatened indictment. 
A hea\en-born standing unco\cred before that peculiarly eaith-carthy 
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gentleman, Mi Justice Wells The idea was toiture Go Long over- 
board, go Nzl Dnrpan overboaid,— go ijmts overboard. The waters 
have risen and ]\Ir Seton-Karr clings to his life pieserver with the in- 
stinct of ordinary mortals ’ The sight is indeed piteous We could^ 
wish for the honoi of the Cml Ser\ice that vc had been spared it. 

And after all what had Sir Seton-Karr to be afraid of If he had 
erred he had eried in good faith He had erred on the side of humani- 
ty, on the side of suffering multitudes whose groan'? were calculated to 
unsettle even the judgment of a Nestor Bv not even the most distant 
construction could the Piesident of the Indigo Coniinission be accused 
of malicious partizanship The harrou'ing tale of oppre=?sion and crime 
which was daiW poured into his ear when he sat at the commission, 
the minute circumstantial and authoiitatr'e e\ndence b}’" which that 
tale was m each instance amplv reduced to fact, the death wall b}’ which 
his tour tlirough the Indigo district was heralded, more than justified 
the generous sympathy -with which the best vernacular scholar in the 
Civil Service received a publication which mirrored the horrors of 
Indigo pkntmg m Bengal with a master’s hand He might have 
honorably stood an indictment and confounded his accusers but for 
that stmking confession Hcmiight have told his Judge in the solemn 
accents of a haughty innocence that he stood there in the defence not 
of himself or of his service but in that of a nation of swarming milhons 
giound to the dust by the necessities of an infamous manufacture, of 
wives whose husbands were lotting m the godowns, of mothers whose 
sons were drmkmg the waters of seven factones, of a population whose 
wrongs he had publicly tested and exposed, for whose rights he was 
detemnned to do battle He might have summed up by the withering 
reply that he at least had not reduced the bench into a platform nor 
smuggled the verdict through a chaige * 



Cbe Revolatiooary Cribapal, 


4 

[ Rcpiintccl from tho Ilimloo I’nJnot 8, IRGl ] 

We have compared the judicial persecution of the Rev Mr Long 
to the judicial murder of Nundcoomar Lheic are man}’^ wliose ignoi- 
ance of history or want of peiccption of the ical significance of the tiial 
of the latter disqualify them from appreciating the compaiison. For 
their especial behoof wc uill add to oiu remaiks on tins head of last 
week that the crime chaigcd at the iiistanec of Warren Hastings against 
Nundcoomar was committed ycais bcfoie the establishment of the 
Supreme Court, before the Compaii}’- liad acquired Bo\cicign lights in 
this country Yea, even when the charge vas prof ci red, it is moic than 
doubtful whether Nundcoomar was within the juiisdiction of the 
Court The sham action of Plos‘ie\ simply efiected a d} nastic change, — 
it no more made the English, the lulers of Bengal tlian of China Tiuc 
it IS, that there was no Administiation strong enough to check the 
gratuitous assumptions of regal authoiity bv the English of Calcutta, 
but that impunity docs not in the least alter the case Constitutional- 
ly spealnng, men of the position and the political influence of Nundcoo- 
mar, who as a native peer should have been handed by the Engbsh 
over to the Native Government to be tiled by them according to their 
laws, wLo during the ministiy of his son, w^as tlic real premier of the 
country, who if he occasionally sojourned in Calcutta was not a subject 
of George III from whom alone the authority of the Supreme Court 
was derived, but was an inhabitant of Mooishedabad and a subject of 
the Emperor of Delhi and consequently amenable to his Couits and to 
his laws, could be tried only by the Moorshedabad old Baillie The trial 
of Nundcoomar, therefore, in the Supieme Coiut and its sentence we 
regard as the trial and the sentence of an out-law couit In this, it 
will be remarked, there is no parallel between the trial of Nundcoomar 
and that of Mr. Long But the parallel lurks there The Supreme 
Court undoubtedly had jurisdiction m the case of Mr Long But the 
parallel consists in the aibitrariness of the Bench that tiled Nundcoom- 
ar and that tried Mi Long Parallels, like figures, ne\er walk on all 
fours, and there i=! a sufficiently marked identity betw^een the two 
trials, in that both the Benches unconsciously saciificed justice to sup- 
port their respective factions, and that l-)oth in the fury of their parti- 
zanship were guilty of extempore legislation, to excuse us the liberty 
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of consideiing the one of a piece with the other In Nundcooinar’s 
trial the most extiaoidmary thing of all was the demeanour of the 
Chief Justice m whose mmd the self-evident pica of want of lursdiction 
weighed not a feathei , who did not see the madness of tiying a man by 
the English law, whose obligation to respect that law, if there c\isted 
any obligation, consisted in simply this, that a firm of English mer- 
chants had built a factory and acquired a Zemindaij^ — Calcutta vas 
then nothing else — in his countr}^ but who wa'? determined at all 
hazards to relieve for ever his fiiend and h'^ad of the Government 
of the one man who brought that Goveinuient to all but a dead lock 
Throughout Mr Long’s trial the presiding Judge discovered a Icindrrd 
spiiit He did not — what he was in duty bound to do — exact an 
investigation into the real point on which a case of libel or in fact a 
trial for almost an}'’ offence at law hinges, but allowed and by his own 
example encouraged a useless and impertinent discuseion wdiich no 
more concerned the matter on hand than sense and law concerned 
him, and w'hen a blustering and bullying charge induced a veidict of 
“ guilty," he pronounced a sentence the savage seveidy of w'hich took 
even ns — ^who flattered ourselves with possessing in our mind a full 
measure of Mi Justice Wells — quite by surpiize 

Notwithstanding the charge that certain parties whose malice 
against the conductors of this journal apppears to be moie pow’erful 
than their understanding, have been pleased tO lay at our door, that 
we merely deal m indiscriminate abuse, those, wlio have honored us 
with a careful perusal for the past two weeks will have remarked that 
we of all our brother journalists have endeavouicd to judge the ques- 
tion of Mr Long’s trial and conviction on the broadest basis, that we 
alone are alive to the gravity of the danger with which that tiial and 
conviction has threatened society, and that we alone have endeavoured 
to rouse that society to a true perception of that danger With rather 
better truth may it be uiged against us that in oui solicitude to treat 
of the whole we have overlooked the mischief of the parts — that as yet 
we have not reviewed m detail the counsel for the prosecutions’ speech 
or the Judge’s chaige or his sentence As we have before appealed to 
first principles, so will we continue to do We aie aware that m this 
age of universal education appeals to fiist principles smack of puerility 
We are aware that our reierence to the principles of jurispiudence may 
he resented by many as an insult to the intelligence of the Judges 
But still we think we have ample justification in the exfciaordmaiiness 
of the circumstances which have, much against our will, driven us to 
cite the veriest primers in law Jjoid Macaulay once very happily 
excused himself by the plea that a generation that has bought efeven 
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editions of a poem bv James Montgomery may well listen to a fable 
of Pilpay A Bench which have shown themselves so ignorant of law/" 
and mdifierent to judicial procedure and manners, as the Bench of the 
Supreme Court have done, may learn with advantage to themselves 
and to the public things from the Himloo Pati lot which they ought to 
have learnt before they were called to the bar. 

In the English law, no offence, except manslaughter, is constituted, 
unless there be malice in A As a general rule, an act of omission or 
of commission not induced by malice, however injurious and much 
to be regretted, is not punishable Such acts arc considered by the law 
as mere accidents, and in this the veidict of Jaw and reason are alike 
For if accidents are criminal, no man is safe Judging f^om this point 
of view — and this is the only point from which the question ought to 
be or can be viewed — everv unprejudiced mind must be filled with 
astonishment at the verdict of the jury in the trial of Mr Long 

But if bare astunisLment is the effect of the verdict upon the mind, 
the conduct of the Bench is enough to hoirily the most modeiate 
men Trial bj jury, to whom the English law allows functions more 
impoitant, difficult and responsible than are allowed to the Judac 
IS looked upon by aff philosophical jurists as one of the relics of medice- 
val barbarism, and the strong and unreasoning conservatism of English- 
men in general has yet preserved it as a positive institution after it 
has been speculatively discarded by the greatest thinkers Nobody 
now a days quotes the veidict of a jury as an authority unless that 
verdict be coincided in by the Judge, and then it is the Judge's oninion 
which in truth receives weight Specially, from a Calcutta jury — • 
even though a “ special ' one — one can hardly say what he is not pre- 
pared for In Ml Long’s trial, the credit of the blunder of the verdict 
doer not belong to the jury The conduct of the presiding Judge and 
the extraordinary sumimng up virtually dictated a verdict to men who 
arc never guilty of opinions of their oivn We do not accuse the jury 
of submission to tliat dictation Calcutta juries are accustomed to 
leceive then opimons from Lazarus the Cabinet-maker and from 
other equally sage and sane members of the immortal Photogiaphic 
Blajoiit)’, and it was rather creditable than otherwise to the “ special 
jury ’ tliat they followed the Bench But we really cannot understand 
that ]\Ir Justice Wells should have been so far led awaj’- bj^ his poli- 
tiCb, should have been so far unmmdful of his immense lesjronsilulity, 
as to have rendered himself the exliibition that he did IIis know- 
ledge of the qual’ty of the jurymen should have quickened his sense 
of icsponsibility Mhat was Ihc value of his boasted cojffanation 
17 
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of the law to the juiy if he did not tell them that malice was an essential 
ingredient m ohence and, if hia too sensitive sense of iniiiaitiality would 
not allow him to tell them that there was no evidence befoie the Coiut 
to prove Ml . Long's malice, that it was for them to decide whether they 
were satisfied by the evidence of Mi. Long's malice 1 
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«• 


[ Repunted from tlie Hindoo Patiiefc, AugusL 8, 1861 ] 

It is a Significant sign of progress that tlie native community ot 
Calcutta have evmced more ardour and determination in lionormg the 
memory of a repiesentative man than they ever yet did on any other 
nub3ect. Indeed, the umversal feeling, -which is decidedly a national 
feeling gushing spontaneously from the Core of the heart, is such as of 
itself to furnish a good presage of the ultimate destmy of a people which 
can cordially sympathise with departed worths The English people 
are charged with hero^woiship as a -weakness The C3mic adores nobody 
but himself and is horrified at the idea of one man being regarded with 
respect and reverence by another m whom the complement of hands, 
feet and eyes is piecisely similar. He forgets that mail is made up of 
a better substance than meie hands, feet and eyes, and that where 
genius exists as a national legacy, there genius must be worshipped as 
a national faith The fool cannot distinguish between Apollo Belvedere 
and a common statue, for he sees with the dull eye of blank stupidity 
the mere complements His ideas never soar above materialism He 
IS made up mostly of that Even Ins mind does not escape the taint 
of his general organization. He lives -without a thought and dies 
without a wish. When nations betray such a sullen indillerence of 
good and evil it is high time to give up e-'’'ery hope of their progress. 
They have arrived at that stage at which progress is impossible. The 
finest sensibihties aie at a dead lock. They cannot expand into great- 
ness Example ceases to influence emulation Ambition sleeps with 
the slumber of death. What good can aiise out of such a state ^ It 
were well even if evil could aiise, for that would at least impart activity 
and set at liberty the stagnation Anything that would break up the 
stillness will foster hope and make room for thought. Hero-worship 
might be a weakness but it is the weakness of convalescence which 
leads to strength The greatest of nations have been at some time or 
other immitigated hero-worshippers The Hindoo, the Egyptian, the 
Greek and the Roman rose to a proud pre-emmence by dmt of an ear- 
nest hero-worship It is the same faith m great men that has uplifted 
England from the sea and placed her at the head of modem nations. 
It IS impossible to adoie woith without a constant endeavour to realise 
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In oiupelv'"') tlie worth that wc adore A tendency to great ideaa must 
underlie the faith in great ideas, and hence lieio-woi.ship is a source of 
heio-making Perhaps our argument is too eminent for out suliject 
Bat what stands good transcendentallv must be good also upon lower 
ground We will not here say that wc consider the late Editor of tins 
paper of that veiy superior stamp of genius winch 3ust1fi.es liomzation 
Probably to many we make ourselves ridiculous by mentioning Ins name 
in connection with hero-worship But one thing is certain that he was 
the apostle of a new creed, that he gave vitality to feelings and ideas 
which hitherto had been asleep, that Ins strength of mind, his energv 
and Ills perseverance have left their mark upon Hindoo Society, that 
he has distuibed the dead silence and stillness which had all but banish- 
ed hope, that he li-’S roused the nation eflcctually from sloth and filled 
it with a new yearning These are benefits for which his memory should 
be embalmed A public meeting of the i idlest and the best of the nat- 
ive community has already decided upon the form which the Hums 
memorial should talce But li, mounts not to the height of Ins great 
services nor does it accord vith the spiiit of Ins acts His evistence was 
not an educational but a political one If he could come back amongst 
us and guide the discussions ovei Ins memoiial, he would scowl upon 
the scholarships He had small faith m the government system of 
educa-tion He doubtless turned from the prize boys to himself, and 
what a contiast ' 

For these reasons it has been resolved by certain of the warmest 
admirers and friends of Hums Chunder Mookerjea to establish a society 
after his name which shall extend the principles upon which his fame 
rests and endeavour to realise the great ends foi which he lived and in 
the furtherance of which he died If those ends be even paitially ful- 
filled, the Hruiis Society shall descend to posteiity with the halls of a 
great national institution 
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[Repiinfced fioin t,l>e Hindoo IHtiiol, August S, IS'H ] 

The laughing philosopher is held in common esteem to be a better 
type of fiail humanity than the Philosopher to whom the ivorld ap- 
peared only as a vast chai nel-lioiise with black hangings, and weeping 
mutes and long processions of teaiful mourners Indeed the normal 
condition of our existence is sunniness Everybody likes a good 
laugh and it is en]o3’’ed the more heartily if it be at the expense of a 
friend There is something so divine m miith that even the ugliest 
look amiable in a broad grin The smile of beautv is perhaps the 
richest legacy that has fallen to mortal lot, for it chases rare and is a 
chief acce'^soij- to human happiness. The prince and the peasant 
could not alike have brooked existence but for that charming smile 
Even the mad man has his sunny mood We abominate giave gentle- 
men with faces half a yard long and who laugh only in solitude, behind 
friendly curtains and light-proof partitions That they do laugh is 
unquestionable But their risibility is undei such strict laws and disci- 
pline that it dares not show its white teeth m company We ha^ e a 
distrust for such men Three-fourths of the misery of man is their 
handiwork The}" fill the jails and blacken the gallows, wage destruc- 
tive wars and direct reigns of tenor The man without a smile bears 
upon him the terrible associations of the hangman, the headsman, the 
political informer, the agent of the mquis.tion AVe could sleep m 
the same room with a drunkard or a maniac, but we would carefully 
bolt and bar ourselves out of reach of the ^ inegar-faced And yet mirth 
IS not always divine There exists a sort of wicked mirth like wicked 
intelligence which is as far removed from Olympus as Jupiter is from 
a satyr Of this latter species we might say that it is a will-o^’-the-wisp 
which attracts the unwary by its sparkle that it might thrust them into 
the sea from a precipice. Such was the mirth of Nero when he set fire 
to Pome and fiddled over the crackling flames Such the mirth of the 
Spanish mob bending eagerlv over the bull fight , of Ed'waid the Eouith 
of England enjovmg the torments of the ill-fated Clarence m a butt of 
malmsey , of the lower orders of English adventurers in India, delight- 
ing in practical jokes which for brutality and malice yield to none of 
the most finished barbarities of Oriental or Occidental tyranny The 
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Allahabad Gazette recently published a delectable letter from a travel- 
ling correspondent all whose wit and spirits seem to have been exerted 
in hoaxing a staiving little luchm with a ghtteiing rupee Peihaps 
the famine had left him an orphan in a strange land without friend 
or protector Possibly he had a harrowing tale of a sixty houis’ fast 
to unfold The hand of death might have been already on his blow. 
But the brutal Anglo-Saxon was rolling in plenty and cared not to 
know who starved A strange idea struck him — ^How would the starv- 
ing unfortunate relish the sight of a rupee The proud man wa.i 
riding in a buggy with a fast horse and the urchin was led over a three 
mile cantei, out of breath, panting and exhausted, on the apparent 
promise of a sorry rupee Was the promise fulfilled ? No I the rupee 
was returned into the pocket of the jester and a villainous letter in the 
Allahabad Gazette was manufactured out of it We wish we could 
reprint it for the edification of our readers But our columns are al- 
ready m close pile It is fortunate The ruffianly effusion might 
ha\e fuimshed a disloyal reason for the atrocity of the sepoys j 
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[Reprinted from the Hindoo Patiiot, August 15, 1861.] 

The Landholder’s Association have pioperly resented the clause in 
the Civil Procedure Bill by which Judicial Officers are proposed to be 
vested with an additional though supernumeraiy safeguard against 
contempt of Court The law as it now stands is a sufficiently stiingent 
one to require the aid of an oppiessive incarceiation to help to estab- 
lish civil Judicial officers yet more fiimly in the awful esteem of har- 
assed litigants Indeed it is a nervous diead, not to speak with a haish- 
ei ad3ective, that seeks penal assistance to diive out contempt fiom the 
courts A couit of Justice caines on its fiont a natuial seventy ivlncli 
appalls even finished ruffianism and silences the audacity of the most 
persistent revilei of social lights Unless the source from which justice 
flows be peculiarly muddy, no fear need rationally be entei tamed of 
the stream being defiled by blasphemous disbelievers m the purity of 
the hallowed liquid. Statistics has not yet deemed it of any import- 
ance to arrange and tabulate the roll of cases in which the authoiity 
of the civil courts has been set at naught by frustrated litigants Such 
cases can by no means be numerous, at least not so sufficiently as to 
justify the promulgation of a new and a dreadful law to arrest their 
further development Already it is a hard destiny to be concerned 
in a law suit whose headquarters are in a dingy bungalow of some 
obscure village where Kegulation is dispensed by the inch and at long 
intervals The pains and penalties which beset the progress of a suit 
in a mofusbil civil court are too numerous and annoying as they are, 
not to induce an uncharitable wash regarding the ultimate doom of this 
new recruit to the list of torments Indeed it is not a safe as it is not 
certainly a desirable step to arm civil officers with criminal powers , 
for they are sure to be exercised extravagantly and with more of the 
ardour of the neophyte than the diEcrimination of the judge Every 
man to his duty, and the economy of civil hie will proceed as smoothly 
as the economy of any life can be faiilv expected to proceed under 
the present conditions of human existence It is not advantageoub 
to club together functions which are as widely apart and separate as 
any known specimenr of contiaiiety Supei added to the evident 
absurdity of such an amalgamation the known tendencies of the huinan 
mind afloid an irresistible argument against it The amateur is notoi - 
loiisly a mischief-maker whenever his energies are seriously or quasi- 
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protoi^^ioaa'h wHcd into action \Vinu‘^> tin’ lninnj)h‘' of onr Ju iyo 
IcgiblatoK in the clcpaitnieiit of politic* ’ How the !(''risl.iti\e council 
has rune with tl>c fierv pcnocK of the Chief Jubticc (Icnoiincing ni.ni} 
a cherished principle of Indian policv, denouncing eipialitv in law 
between the European and the Xatuc denouncnm o<pi.’lit\ in treat- 
ment as loval subjects between the two lact'- How the function" of tiie 
Judge have mcigccl into those of the paiti/in and the ^ublimc't axioin' 
of English liberty been falsified to ‘^uit morbid views The di"pen"crs 
of the civil law wnll assuredlv Icacc tlicn proper %ocation if the charms 
of the ciimiinl law be for once ''Ct lieforc them J he new jiowers wall 
often need demonstration to prove (hen aclualitc , and the t^mpt i- 
tion to do a personal injure to the audac ion* man w ho pre"nim’s to quc"- 
tioii the law of the huzoor will be too stroii” for weik lieuK to rc<i"t 
The mofussil bar is already a standing disgrace to the country It" 
members are dircctlv charge iblc with h ilf Ih'* c\ iK which < log and hain- 
pei civil justico in the mofns"il Then ar.‘ afriul to act with inde- 
pendence and imbccilitv builds its castle o\ei tboir necks The\ 
llattei and cajole the di\ initv o\or wiiom iliev aie meant to be a < heck 
and the dninu} U",os tliem a'^ a tool If the reform of the mofuS"il 
bar be a ncces"ary step to the rofoim of th<' rnofn^sil bench then the 
..urest way of defeating that desirable end will he to }»]ace the whole 
body of advocates within the gripe of the presiding ludgc b\ means- 
of the new powei^: intended for In* protection I The mtelligLiit and 
high mmded pleader will scracely set Ins foot on a volcano or jmt his 
head mto a noose He will without a pang leave the plain free tc^ his 
less dignified brctliron who'^e intunacy with Jails and jailors merciei 
alTords a lugher qualification for the iimnaculate profession than mere 
iaiowlcdgc of law and practice Indeed a better excuse could not ha\e 
been placed m the hands of the conscientious ad\ocatc foi ecadmg his 
clutv m a mofussil court than the grace objection to being summarilv 
clapped into a j til 

But we cannot conclude this aiticle wnthout entering a protest 
against that pait of the L-’iidholders petition which sets up the clnnt 
of the Black Act ' Therein we are decidedly at issue with the peti- 
tioners e oppose the new clause on a bioader and more estimable 
pimciple than that w'luch is extracted fioni the calendar of race Black 
or white, Europe^in oi native high cheek bones or fiat nose iirey cve.s 
oi veura-black lock* can haidly be admitted into the discussion of a 
question which has no more coucera with anatomical or geographical 
pecnharities than with speculations about the sun s disc Is it impos- 
sible to condemn a bad law without making faces at its admini^rra- 
tom 2 The Laiullmiders As ociation should of all other* be above 
that wcakn,,^* 



Cbe Qivi! Service Bill. 


« — “ 

[Reprinted from tlie ttmdoo Patriot, August 22, 1861 ] 

" Sir Charles "Wood^a iie\^ Bill for legalizing certain appointments 
Made m India in spite of the Act of Parliament which assigned them 
to the exclusive heritage of the Covenanted Civil Service, as also for 
introducing certain modifications m the constitution of that service, 
has passed the Souse of Commons. 

The Bill will inaugurate a new era in the administrative history of 
this country and completely shake down the disposition of a service 
which had hitherto stood its ground proudly against much malice and 
a large amount of active calumny. How fai the modifications proposed 
Will benefit the court tiy remains yet to be seen. For we have a distrust 
ior all changes except such as are called for by the imperative necessi'- 
ties of altered times Undoubtedly the Indian Government requires 
to be reconstructed. But the process should be one of great judgment 
and extreme caution The house is too old and rotten to bear the crow- 
bar without the safeguards of strong struts and a nice engineering. 
If we go on heedlessly breaking this wall and removing that beam, 
the chances are, We may be buried in the ruins We have provoked The 
Indian Civil Service is too ancient an institution to escape radicalism 
notwithstanding that it has at all times done and is still doing excellent 
service. The same chafing spirit that destroyed the artistocracy of 
France and reduced Frenchmen to a vast mob of terrorists and red 
republicans, demagogues and military despots, has been at Work in 
this country to pull down the only barrier that exists between native 
loyalty and European volunteer cavalry 

Once the barricades are blown away, there will be no difficulty in 
governing India for Englishmen and by the help of martial law. The 
tone of public morality which the organs of the straggling settlers 
who arrogate to themselves the paramount interest have assumed, 
does not lead to very cheering expectations regarding the destiny 
of the Indian poTpulation under the mercies of a civil service recruited 
from the factory and the Editor’s room If the mere capacity to master 
the details of business constituted the only qualification for a service 
which naturally shares with the native aristocracy the responsibilities 
48 




rir. Justice Wells aijd tbe Mative (^ororoopity. 

^ 

[ Reprinted fiom the Hindoo Patiiot, August 22, 1861.] 

If ever there was a nation whose mission as it were was to suffer 
not simply with resignation but with very pleasure it is the Hindoo 
Hindoo stcioi«m beats hollow all known stoicisms No other people 
can make themselves so happy in the most trying circumstances as 
we do No othei people can forgive so fully oi suffer so sweetly as we 
are accustomed to do From the days of Menu we have borne meekly 
with rigoious legislators and administratois lemarlcable for vigor 
beyond even the law so iigoious The doctrine of peace-at-any-piice 
lb peculiarly the doctiine of Hmdooism Fiom the earliest times the 
Soodra was a patient slave and the Biahmm acquired by the religious 
penances enjoined to him that spirit of resignation which from his posi- 
tion as the real luleis and the only freemen of the land could not else 
be exjiected. Fiom Menu to the present day there has not occurred 
one real Hindoo national rebellion to resist the uninterrupted sway 
of the oppies'ioi Gciman, Dutch and Red Indian have all been beat 
by the Hindoo in peaceableness Indeed, we have sometimes fancied 
Job to have been an Indian Rishi Yet the Hindoo is only human 
Though histoiy has scarcely ever witnessed the breakdown of his 
patience, it is only just to suppose that a breakdown is an occurrence 
within the bounds of possibility We fear it is left for Mi Justice 
Wells to accomplish a feat which both Timour and Nadir Shah, with 
all then cruelties, failed to do 

It is extiemely fortunate for our countrymen that Europeans in 
India from necessity arc debarred fiom making themselves acquainted 
with the native feeling in the midst of which they live Though because 
such knowledge alone is then preservation it would be most fortunate 
for them if Europeans could get it For loyal natives the occupation is 
gone of being the means of European enlightenment Mr Long was 
guilty of no other ciiine than that of malang known the native feeling 
whatever it was on a great and embittered question which had all 
but induced a ]acqueue and which may yet end in a war of classes, 
and j\Ir, Long’s reward is the jail But the consequences of the PJant- 
cis proceeding- V ill not die with Ml Long Mr. Long’s fate is a vain- 
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ing to 8/11 men, natives oi Europeans, wiio niiglit take it into their hea(l 
to acquaint their European fellow subjects with the feeling of their 
native ones on any subject. 

We say it is fortunate that Europeans are disabled from judging: 
of native feelings. If they possessed one tenth of our capabilities and 
opportunities for judging those feelings, what a hue and cry would at 
this moment have been raised by them against our countrymen ' The 
trial of Mr. Long has evoked among the latter feehngs whose intensity 
would alarm us, were we not persuaded that those feelings in spite of 
their intensity, are thoroughly loyal We have received from all parts 
O'! the Presidency letters complaining of the conduct of the presiding 
Judge at the tiial which would consume our issues for the next six 
months were we determined to publish them all and we have deter- 
mined to make no distinction among them The language which many 
of these letters breathe is almost treasonable, but beyond only indica- 
ting the strength of the writer’s sentiments, that language means 
nothing We have been repeatedly asked for the last two weeks in 
private as well as in our editorial capacity what steps the country 
should take to make its feeling on the subject known m all its ful- 
ness to the British public m order that future Judges may take warning, 
and we reply that the best thing the country could do is to hold a mon- 
ster meeting and adopt a petition to the Queen against the judicial 
vagaries which have offended them We can assure our countrymen of 
success There never was a better case than the natives of this country 
have against Mr Justice Wells, 

From the first Mr Justice Wells had set himself up popularizing. 
On arrival here he found the European community in daggers-drawn 
attitude towards the native. Instead of assuring the latter by a 
strict impartiality in his conduct on the Bench, that as far as lay in him 
no harm would come to them from that attitude he degraded himself 
to be the organ m the Supreme Court of his countrymen’s unreasoning 
antagonism to the natives And he soon became one of the lions of 
Calcutta society He found the Press with few exceptions in the hands 
of men who broken m fortune and in character sought consolation for 
then misfortunes m revihng against the population of a country which 
had tempted and disappointed them, and mistaking their ravings for 
genuine public opinion he took to pandering to then vicious appetite 
by imitating them on the Bench, And he could not fail to be popular 
Vfith them But if he cannot hope to be popular with our countrymen, 
let them follow our advice and make the demonstration needed and 
VC vill assuic him of immortality. To him then will belong the unpai a- 
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lleled glory of having accomplished the eighth wonder of the woild^ 
VIZ , of breaking the patience of even the Bengalee, of being the fiist 
Judge of the Supreme Court whose conduct was thought fit to be re- 
presented to Her Majesty, and his name would be handed down to pos- 
terity along with that of Sir Elijah Impey as of a Judge who had sacri- 
ficed justice by consenting to be a partizan 



PlaDtiog Dreams. 

♦ 

[ ’epiintpcl fioin fcho Hindoo Patnofc, August 22, 18G1 ] 

That model planter Mr Kenny, deserves the sympathy of all 
enemies of Indigo We should have said of his “ blue ” friends too, 
but that they themselves are too much occupied with their own mis- 
fortunes to have bieathing time left to commiserate others But the 
victory always being with the just they can afloid sympathy for the 
woes of anybody and howevei bi ought on Mr Kennv seems In have 
been of late alHicted Avitli indigestion We hope no reader is stupid 
enough to put the question why la not the present attitude of the 
ryots enough to make men of stronger stamina tiemble in then seats ^ 
Is not the position of Europeans m the Mofussil surrounded by a 
“ fierce Mahomedan population to quote Mr Wingi ove Cooke’s v ords, 
enough to send a dozen Kennys go mad ? And have not the Doctors 
assigned anxiety as one of the chief causes of indigestion ^ So one 
night Mr Kenny after a supper which m spite of a bad stomach was 
as hearty as the knowledge that the fowl which contributed to it was 
confiscated from a most rvicked ryot could make it, goes to sleep 
The fo\Nl unfortunately was so innately vicious as not to have lost in 
the process of roasting one particle of the -wickedness it derived from 
its owner and no sooner was the glutton stretched on his bed than it 
concocted a lilhputian mutiny m hio stomach and prevented his sleep 
The brains of an Anglo-Faxon adventurer could not be inactive even 
on the pillow, and Mr Kenny proceeded to exercise them with closed 
doors — we mean eyes For the first few minutes Mr Kenny thought 
of things real ryots carried away from place to place, ryots tortured, 
ryots in every other position than m that which the-y are entitled to, 
accounts subjected to curious manipulation etc , when suddenly the 
mutiny travelled from the stomach to the head of the sleeping baby 
(or planter, which is the same thing, as witness Mr HiH’s reply to Mr 
Montressor) and he began to rival Dante in conceiving honors Com- 
mittee-ryots, resistance to factory oppression, armed ryots, lathj'-als, 
shirkeewallahs, disbanded sepoys ^ent by the Missionary Conference, 
chuppatics, rebels, Russian emissaries etc , etc followed one aftei 
the other m succession with the rapidity of thoughts in dreams till at 
last the imagination of the distressed sleejier settled down into conjur- 
ing up a regiment of men armed with spears and shields collected before 
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his castle to contest, what Queen Victoria had never dared to do, Ins 
supiemacy in Kennydom Mr Kenny, always well-known for his 
pacific measures in the beginning, talked his usual language of godowns 
and the waters of seven factories to the audacious strangers, and next 
threatened them with an article in the Rurlatu But neither factory 
clocpience nor threat of newspaper leaders availing, the infuiiatecl plant- 
er had actually been obliged tc tr}’- a little ammunition, vhicli failing, 
on account of the obstinacy of the roast in the stomach, he rose up and 
in his half dreamy state fired off at the enemy the “ latter day ” gieat 
gun of the planters m the shape of a petition to the Government of Ben- 
gal Had the action of the Government not been restricted bv the rule 
which exacted a leconnoitre of the enemy’s position before the order 
to march is gnen, the Lieutenant Governor entertains such a respect 
for the veiacit}’- of not J\Ii Kenny but of Mr Kenny’s imagination that 
he would have at once ordered a Begiment from Fort William As 
it was, a reconnoitre was ordered And Mr Herschell the Magistrate 
of Nuddea was deputed to the task Mi Kenny from the first sav^ l\Ir 
Heischell’s unfitness for it Mr Herschell in obedience to a foolish 
Government proceeded in his foolish mission to Koostea No armed 
men Why, since Mr Lingham’s famous defeat there had never been 
seen in Pubna half a dozen armed men except they be factory men 
I\h Kenny liiniself could not point out the men who had given him 
sui'h a diead Were they in abuscade in the woods ^ Were they 
concealed in the house of the neaiest Zemindar? Both the woods 
and the Zemindar’s domicile were fully ransacked, but though men 
were found, no arms except the hotccs in the Zenanas were Suddenly 
Mr Kenny’s eye brightened up He had seen the \usion in the night , 
;jes, they appealed before his castle in the night — ^just the time for all 
manner of mischiefs He imjilored Mr Herschell most piteously to 
stay there for the night ^\hen he was suie to show him the live Kjnr , 
f'lfuii'- Mr. Herschell vas prevailed upon to encamp there for the 
night 

Ml Herschell vas a notorioiwly unimaginatue man He a d — d 
Hea\cnboin, vhat did he know of the voe^ with which he and his 
brethien had cncnclcd the Planters, and therefore posse-'sed a remark- 
abl\ good stomach 

AlH»\e all he could not be prevnied upon to sup v.ith the planter 
on the plundt‘r«>d foisl but bouL'ht hh pro\is]ons And tlie re\i morn- 
lag I'* nsokc v uhout onc-^ di-'aniing of the sj.ectre v. inch ha J frightened 
,*>. . M' ILn’u o'U oi 1 5s — n tii* r\ot> had left hnn am 
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Planting do'^ires are remarkable for moderation On the strcngtli 
of bis representation to the Government tliat the sub-division of Koos- 
tea was filled with armed men who go about in armed bodies of one to 
three hundred by day and night, Mr Kenny had hopes to induce the 
Lieutenant Governor to disarm the inhabitants On enquirv it was 
found, no armed bands of villagers, nor even single armed villagers, 
had been seen, but that the only armed men in the subdiMoion were the 
retainers of Mr Kenm* himself, who were up country Jiurkundawzes 
(not lathyals, of course). 

The whole proceeding suggests the question — ^how far cannot the 
force of “ blue ” imaginations go ? 



Cl)e Daty o? tbe Native <^on>roaoiiy to 

Mr. Qraot. 

» — - 

fRepriated from fclie Hiniioo Patriot, August 29, ISGl.] 

Civilization ilnqueStionably breeds a Vast nVunber of shams, and 
^tldieSs-giving, is one of them It Seems to have at last Settled down to 
?i, social institution as much as the shaking of hands that every man 
must send h^s friend out with thanks whenever the latter has occasion 
to take a nhange however short t>t leave one lodging for another or 
resign one post for anothei, A Moses of the present day -would not 
command any respect if he weie to omit to add to the Commandments 
nf old the following . — Thou shalt address-give thy neighbour From 
this it -will be observed that generally speaking we look on the furoi -of 
address-giving with disfavor and will do our utmost to discourage it 
Yet nothing is utterly useless and there are occasions m which and 
person^ to whom addresses are not only most appropriate but impera-- 
tive Thus the address which the Native Commimity presented to 
Mr Long -when he was assailed by a faction as hamng propagated 
libels when he only published a harmless and most useful book was 
imperative, and so was the one which the same Commimity gave him 
■when his conviction in an ignorant Court was signalized as the tnumph 
<of the Indigo planting paity But, since Heaven first taught letters 
foi the -wretches^ aid, since the peculiar form of the address was invented 
to strengthen the hands of reformers and statesmen, never was addiess 
better merited or more imperative than one from the Native Community 
to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal would at this moment be It 
was a Pro-^udential deliverance which delivered India and Bengal 
from the hands of Lord Dalhousie and Sir Frederick Halliday unto 
Lord Canning and Mr J Grant. The people of Bengal hailed with 
5oy the provision by which Bengal had a separate Government The 
richest, promnce of all India was before left to be taken as much or as 
little care of as the leisure moments of an overworked functionary 
would permit him to do. But the beautiful vision of all manner of 
blessings which a Governor -whose energies would be confined to the 
welfare of Bengal alone warranted soon vanished away as soon as the 
first Lieutenant Governor of Bengal assumed charge of his impoitant 
trust, and the universal feeling soon became that Bengal would better 
have been left alone. The only consolation left was that Lieutenant 
4-9 
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Governors had not been made pcrpefiial by flic Ciiarlor. When after 
five years Sii Ficdeiick made ivay foi Mi Giant (he (ounfi\ felt le- 
licved by the very change But sfiU men watched (he proreerlingi of 
of the new^ meumbent on tiptoe i\fr Giant has e\eeedr>d tin rno-t 
sanguine wushes of the people. Ills liberalism would do (red it to the 
most advanced thinkers ot the age. Yet it is tempeied b} sueh model. i- 
tion and modified by such a \ast knowledge of the (ounfry a'^ hre^ 
scarcely been found joined to it. Tf ever there was a Go\einoi who 
literally dcseivcd the oiiental eomfes) jiaid to all Go\ernoi's *’ In- 
carnation of Justice/' it is Mi Giant Tf e\ci anv Go\einoi was tmh 
thefatheiof the people, it is he. Mi Grant’s Goveinment stand'., 
among all Go\crnmcnts which we can call to mind, single in tin* gdoiy 
of having adhered umfoimly and lione-tlv to tin* principles of truth, 
justice and mercy Stale-craft is unknown to it, and thi> can be 
predicated of scarce!}' any other of its bietlucn 

A review' of all the beneficent fcatuics of a Go\crnment which is 
almost unparalleled in beiiericcnco is of course not possible within 
the limits of this article Suffice it for oui puipo'C to establish flic 
Lieutenant Goveinoi’s claim to an Addicss to allude to the Tndigo 
Crisis which is hardly yet past. By one icsohc ho has rectified an en- 
ormous evil which all his predecessor® had fully seen but knew not how 
to rectify Half the share he had in the emancipation of llie Indigo 
slave would make the reputation of a dozen statesmen In vigor itself 
the Bengal Government does not lose in compaiison with the most 
vigorous Government m the w'oild Nothing short of the highest 
determination and the greatest moral courage can carry thiougli 
reforms whose success is the rum of a large body of Anglo-Saxons who 
have lost nothing of the energy and determination of their race by a 
tropical climate , and Mr Grant has carried through such reforms in 
spite of the hostility of his owm subordinates 

But Ml Grant cannot continue in his career anv longer without 
the strongly expressed support of the Natl^'C Coinimimty The Anglo- 
Saxons against whose interests he has freed the ryot have just achieved 
a great victory virtually over him m the Supreme Court and .nc fol- 
lowing that victory up \vith vigor Mr Giant's position is cveiy day 
becoming alarming Eumours are heard that he has thoughts of giv- 
ing up his post in disgust It is for our countrymen to anticipate any 
such wish on his part by expressing to him, m monster meeting assem- 
bled as strongly as they feel, that his resignation at this moment would 
he their certain annihilation 



I5be Oade Gazette’s idea of Scoppility. 
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[ Reprinted from tlie Hindoo Patiiofc, August 29, 1861 ] 

Wp republislied in our last issue an article from tlie Oude Gazette 
wlierein tlie Hindoo Patriot figures ratlier pleasantly amongst exple- 
tives winch none but our Atlantean shoulders could well sustain. We 
are not sorry that our contemporary gives us an opportunity of saying 
a word or two on a subject which until now we had despaired of being 
able to introduce to our readers discursively A class of Anglo-Saxons 
IS now abioad in India, who msist upon monopolizing all the talk upon 
certain topics and keeping a close hand upon the pocket book of abuse 
We are systematically a nation of liars, a nation of foigcrs, a nation of 
ingrates, a nation in fine m whom all the vices converge and from whom 
all the ^^rtues lun away and diverge The mild Hindoo must gulp 
down the bittei dose and never dare to disgorge the contents on his 
spotless white poisoner He must shut his eyes, set his teeth, screw 
up his mouth and endeavour to digest the disgusting compound. If he 
cannot for once do that, though he often does it, but unfortunately 
yields to the repulsion of his bowels, he is a mild Hindoo no longer. 
He IS a wretch, a vullain, a d — d nigger, a monster I Of course no 
allowance is made for human nature. The mild Hindoo must be above 
human, he must defy human nature. The Oude Gazette is horrified 
with our article against Sir Mordaunt Wells He is not horrified v ith 
the outrageous tlungs Sir Mordaunt Wells is ac&iistomed to hurl at our 
backs We wonder what our contemporary will do when he hears of 
the monster meeting against his model Judge, of the national feehng 
bursting forth m the crowded assembly-room and the still more crowded 
house-tops Probably he will snatch up his hat, mifurl his umbrella 
and run doivn to the presidency for a fight The mild Hindoo must 
not talk nor write. It is his vocation to do neither but to calmly 
suffer and blandly smile on every emergency If the mild Hindoo were 
the animal he was reckoned to be forty yeais ago he would undoubtedly 
have been but too glad to bow and scrape and bend the Icnee to his 
enslaver But that time has passed away to the shadows of eternity, 
and the mild Hindoo is at this moment as painfully alive to insult and 
indignitv as the most blust-ciing iVnglo Saxon If his feelings are not 
respected d naturally folloAvs that he does not recognise the necessit 
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of icspcctinc tbo?e of fonnenfor^, Alm^c I»v tf^rxinu 1 1- 

tion and rabidncss of language is vjrtualK forml ujK»n linn in l-i- 
opponents wbo iieveT stint in o\nmple. We hnjv', our v' »ntf’rnp)rery 
u'lU take our explanation in tbc kindly spirit in which ue ofl-.r it uni 
cease to be surprised at the Language o» tbc native Pre*- 

The ILnlaru is also scandalised at the dntrff»’^> f o hi 

and the Hindoo Fatnoi etc, for wbicU tbc Civii ft:?r\iro h by a strrtob 
of bib peculiar wisdom made dircctfy respon‘'!l)re The siui!- ^ of th-* 
Civil Seniec are undoubtedly more prccioj" than the Law' lirtA-! 
of tbc tbick-fingpred gentlemen ulio maanabU ‘'pvak an /■ fnu : 
ubom our contemporan s inspirations are drivp. It vj sKi)u!d 
e\er pander to the prcindiccs of a clas?. \\a would niucl? r^tl o” , K 
tbc gentlemen from, whom all law order and g'uxl po^c^n^l nt an’ 
derived than those who baa*e tbc reputation of borne drspi^rat< fortuu'.' 
biuitci's. Of course that wonl compresn.'^ pages of roinu'd tbmurLt an i 
curious woixl-painting wbieb the reader is re«ne.'t<‘d to imapno. 

Mill not destroy tbcir digcbtion with another cnlunm of sunts, Ibit 
we do nnf banc bv the smiles of tbc Civil Sera ire. We vould outni:*’ 

w • 

oiu proud title if we held by a class, a\n worslnp prirc^plo; and no% 
men If we are partisans our leader is JiLstico, our colleagues C^ood 
Sense and Equitv. There is not a public question i\bicb mc Li\c not. 
argued by the light of first principles wellwcighcd and carcfulK dige^tciL 
If we have condemned public men, we ha\c not f,.at ore stone from 
malice, nor vented strong binguage against any, sa\e urulcr tbc pres- 
sure of conviction. We baa c not spared our bc^t fnende w ben w e baa e 
discoa'ered them in a su'^picious pontxon nor baa'e arc failed to rcndei 
'Support to our aa'owed enemies when tliea- deserved avell of bnncsi- 
men On these principles tbc Hindoo Patrio< lias been alias vs conduct- 
ed and anU ea’er be for they arc dcoidedly tlie secret of its sucocsb. 
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t Eeptinted from the Hindoo Patriot, / ngtst 29, 1861 ^ 

A coriespondent of tlie Haricaru wlio signs himself Ttmon, speaking 
of the late native monster meeting, denounces native ingratitude He 
gives himself up to speculations about the fate of Eajah Radhakant and 
the other native gentlemen of the meeting if they had been in Oudh 
or the Pun}ah In Oudh, he says under a Judicial Commissioner 
like Mr E C Bayley, led by Mr. George Campbell, of India m all 
the tenses notoriety, the Rajah would have been impiisoned or (yes, 
we read aright,) hanged, and so, he kindly adds, would his Rajahship 
have been in the Punjab and under Sir George Couper. We readily 
believe him, but think that his speculations aie not to the point A 
king of Rhodes would have baked those who took part m the meeting 
in a slow fire, Timour would have sent a number of his best Taitar 
Cavalry to them, Dionysius of Syracuse would have immuied them in 
a suhteiraneaii dungeon, the Inquisition would have made the experi- 
ment of ascertaining whether they were Suttees [faithful] to their prin- 
ciples by forcing them to burn themselves up with these, Louis Napoleon 
would have snatched them at dead of mght from the embraces of their 
wives and sent them on a voyage of dif covery (of misery) to Lamhessa, 
and his creature Pelessiei would have shut the entire meeting up in 
the RajaVs mansion and smoked all to death, but they would have 
resented every other proper proceeding of the people, and a recollect- i 
ion of the crimes of such scourges of mankind does not deter England 
from holding her Parliament noi any civilized people from constitu- 
tionally seeking fiom their Sovereign the redress of their wrongs 

The wishes of the Adventurer class crop out too distinctly in their 
01 gans to leave us in any doubt as to what the}'^ would have done with 
the holders o'f the meeting, had India fallen under the wrath of Provi- 
dence, and Lord Canning and Mr Grant been obliged to abdicate in 
favor of Mr Larmour and Mi Kenny The meeting was but a folio 
edition of the ryots’ comnuttees Both the committees and the 
meeting aie treason, not against the British Government but against 
the adveiituieis, against the non-official owneis, by the right of official 
conquest, of India, and the lattei is the greater treason of the two. 
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What may be supposed ought to be the punishment due to tlie greater 
treason from the non-official Government ? (N 13 Tlie non-officials 
have viitually usurped the Goveinmcnt ) By the liclp of the lulc 
of three ■we ivill supply the calculation which l\mon has omitted. If 
the Committee-iyot is doomed to F^hamchand, to a ciicumnavigation 
of all the Indigo Distiicts and a dungeon life of six months at each fac- 
tory, if disarmament and maitial law arc sought for against phantoms, 
surely the holder of the real monster meeting against a icprescntative 
judge should be condemned to death not by being hanged by the 
neck but by being obliged to sow' indigo qiatis with the tongue taken 
out, and the same punishment to aw'ait all male issues (the female 
ones to be otheiwise disposed of) as soon ns they attain inajoiity, 
till the accursed lace becomes extinct Such Timon's fiicnds would 
have done but the contemplation of such punishments for treason 
against the non-official Goveinmcnt which may any day overtake them, 
since Ml Giant is to be succeeded by an “ outsidci,” w'lll not deter our 
countiymen fiom holding such meetings ns they held the oiliei day, 
whenever there be need , it wall not dctei men, W'ho w’lll not rebel nor 
mob an obnoxious judge, fiom pursuing constitutional means to 
rectify evils 

Txmon has eased us by his kind information that his idol Mr E C 
Bayley — we say idol because Ttmon does not mention him as a meie 
gentleman but omits the usual “ Mi ” before the name — ^is a banistei- 
cmlian A pure Civilian could certainly never lay claim to the at- 
tributes of Timon’s dmnity, and w'e believe the law of Tvnon and I\Ir 
Judicial Comimssionei Bayley is the same wdiich Mr Peterson and Mi 
Justice Wells have all along piofessed and which they exhibited in 
profusion at the tiial of Mr Long Sir Geoige Coupei, one of Twion’s 
favorites, is we lielieve the notorious w'litei, and we suspect, autlioi too, 
of the crisis in the Punjab If he is, he is an old acquaintance of oui 
readeis, and we may dismiss him without comment. 

Twion, a descendant of the Piets, is sarcastic on oui countiy- 
men calling themselves a nation He no doubt rates them as “ niggeis 
simply 

With all oui hoiroi of Timon’s law and piinciples, we fieely admit 
his erudition That is vast We sincerely thank him foi his entirely 
new information that Macaulay depicted the ‘ national ' (the word is 
Timon’s) character of the Bcngallees in Bhchwood’s Magazine 
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[Eepiinted fiom tlie Hindoo Patriot, September 5, 1861 ] 

As remarkable for audacity as notorious for coarseness, the organs 
of the Landowner’s Association have been put to their highest sti etch 
of the former and their lowest depths of the latter by the proceedings 
recently taken by the native community of Calcutta for vindicating 
the solemnit}?' of the Bench against the vagaries of Sir Mordaunt Wells. 
The national character of those proceedings and the manly dignity with 
which they were conducted have still fui thei heightened the malignitv 
of the men who unable to detect m that feeling outburst of national 
indignation any of those weaknesses which they had hoped would neu- 
tralise the moral efEect of the demonstration, have commenced a senes 
of impudent and mendacious diatribes against natives in general which 
should have helped their authois to a ducking, but which elicits only a 
contemptuous smile from the mild Hindoo whose ancestors were giving 
the law to Asia, whilst the ancestors of his tradueers were traveising 
naked and unreclaimed from genuine barbarism the wilds of Germany 
and the Bntish Isles Indeed fortified as we are by our glorious ante- 
cedents we can well afiord to laugh heartily at the despeiate shifts to 
which some of our daily contemporaries have been driven for maintain- 
ing their prestige against a community which is piovokmgly blasphe- 
mous towards their Supreme Court and inaccessible to advice or en- 
treaty from those who would fain save their model Judge from the 
stigma of a public vote of censure The requisition headed by Rajah 
Radhakant Bahadoor which appeared in the pubhc papers calling a 
genera] meeting of the native gentlemen of Calcutta to adopt a mem- 
orial to the Secretary of State praying for redress from the foul-mouthed 
vituperations which the Puisne Judge was accustomed from his place 
upon the bench to hurl at a most important and by no means disreput- 
able portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, was in the first instance received 
with fear and trembling by the Planter journals The Hvilmu vi'^ibly 
softened m his tone and his tropes and begged and pra3’-ed that the 
requisition may be recalled Indeed the abject humility with which 
the systematic libeller of the natives addressed their chiefs was in 
strange contrast with the defiant attitude which he had assumed ever 
since the Nil Duipnn commenced to excite attention and comment. 
The false position to which his political judge had been reduced, the 
dignified rebuke which he was about to receive from an influential 
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body of men wlio'^c grnicfii) acknowicdgincnf'? nntl fiemty good 
wislies had cheered Ins picdcccssors on their N\ay to England, were 
disasters which oiii contempoiar\f had the shrew dno'i'. to pcrccuc 
and which he left nothing undone to avert. Ala<^ • for his pra}«rs 
and his negotiations, the Eajahs and the Ealiadoor^ had no syinpatliy 
to throw away upon such as lie, A monster meeting of upwards of 
five thousand intelligent native gentlemen unanimously pa'-sed a vote 
of want of confidence in Sir Moidaunt Lawson ‘Wells, end tlie I/nrlorn 
clenched his fists and gnashed his teeth m disappointment and r.age 
From coaxing and cajoling lie now threatened and ahieial 'Jlio 
ruffian’s rule of three was propounded by him, “ If 25,000 of the braves 
of Lucknow fled before Havelock’s 350 Europeans, how nianv of tlio 
Landholders’ and Commercial Association will it take to upset tho 
machinations of tho Cliitpoic malcontcntvS ’’ AVe unlicsitatinglv *- 0 }, 
two, and they arc themselves a host, phv’sical subtiaitions notwitli- 
staiiding The Eivjhsh man’s foitc is not phv'.sicnl sticngth and he 
theieforc prudently confined himself to extracts from Hickcv ’s CJa/ette, 
Loid Macaulay’s Essays, Wellington’s despatche- and other ciiuallv 
valuable authoiitic.s on Indian histoiy and Indian sociology Ho 
moreover tasked his imagination for the probable immediate cause** of 
the movement, its peisonnel and its animus He fixed his clawh 
upon Mr Piftard who turned up and confounded him with the woid of 
a gentleman He next charged two native Bahoos about to be hauled 
up before Sir Mordaunt AVells for forgeiy and pci jury with having cot 
up the meeting with the special object of saving tlieir necks. He for* 
got that their proper place should be in the couiitermeeling wlicie Sir 
Moidaunt would be likely to behold them with satisfaction Ho 
emphaticallv’’ denied that the illustrious Puisne ever gave expressirn 
to the damaging woids charged to him Yet so soon as the testimony 
of a large and respectable audience who distinctly hcaid him “ speak 
the speech ” was arrayed against him, he directly hashed up a hollow 
excuse of “ feeling ” and of “ warmth ” to gloss over the foolish pass- 
age of woids It was insidiously circulated that the memoiial of the 
Native community prayed for the recall of the offending judge The 
Planters Association would undoubtedly have perpetrated such an 
impertinence if Sir Mordaunt Wells had been in any way obnoxious 
to their interests Their fashionable Letter-writer would liave put it 
even more outrageously and thrown a gauntlet on the floor of the 
House of Commons But the mild Hindoo understands a constitu- 
tional fight better than the Interloper. He is descended from a long 
race of gentlemen. 
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[ Reprinted fiom tlie Hindoo Patiiot, Peptembei 5, 1861 ] 

vSmcerely as we regret the present condition of society in Calcutta 
and deplore the unnatuial disrupture between two classes of the com- 
munity whose unconditional union can alone generate those measuies 
of political freedom and prospeiity for which both are vainly stiiving, 
we cannot nevertheless suppress the feeling of piide and intense h pe- 
f Illness with which we behold discord and strife m a quarter hitherto 
unrelieved by any other triits save high handed contempt and a super- 
cilious assumption of precedence on the one side and an ab]ect adula- 
tion or a hollow semblance of respf^ct on the other Anything that 
contributes to the breaking up of that stiff clod of desperate civility 
which until recently had encrusted the surface of Anglo-Bengallee 
society in the metropolis, must be \iewed not with reference to its 
sensible scope and present action, but with that cheering foresight 
wdiicli looks piercingly into the future and descries a beauteoas sky and 
a blazing sun in the gloom and the howl of the sleet and the tornado 
Indeed every occurrence in life has a philosophical or long range point 
of view from which the sublimest inspirations may be derived and 
out of which much of the consolations of writhing humanity are de- 
duced We behold tor instance in the Nil Durpan, in its English trans- 
lation, 111 the two Editors that prosecuted it, in the Planter s Associa- 
tion that supplied the dibs, in Sir Mold aunt Vv^ells who furnished the 
charge, nine-tenths of the verdict and the whole sentence the shadows 
of a dawn that shall usher forth a brilliant day of political enfianchise- 
ment to the millions for whom England holds the Grjvernment of this 
country but in trust We behold m the desperate conflict of races 
whioh outsvardly threatens annihilation to the trampled progeny of 
Shem, the germs of a destiny w^hich shall eventually trample m its 
tuin upon faction and race and ride tiiumphantly into a House of 
Commons whei e the millions shall speak trumpet-tongued and the law 
of the land shall be of then choosing and dictation We behold in the 
fioth from the Bench and the fury from printing offices the scowding 
Hcmesis of a cau^e too long neglected but which will burst forth with 
all the panoply of a new idea to confound its enermes and establish 
50 
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liselfunassailaWy intliclieaitsof thcgoocl and tlia laigc-rnindcd Jn- 
rlopf' -wo aio moie pleased tlian otlieiwisc at the com sc c\cnts have 
iPvcnlK { 'Un, since nothing shoit of an absolute boule\crscmcnt 
of PMAMg slates of thought and feeling lune helped foivaid the 
icsoiution which is now looming luminoiislv not in the fai rl|^tnnfc hut 
at oui veiy doois We cannot leasonably expect that a gic'’!, ble^-^nig 
shall steal amoncst ns without beat of di uin oi the fen 'Ir jaie e\ cn of a 
two-penny bundle of ciacheis > If nc seek gicat io-,ults ^^c must be 
piepaied foi gieat saciifices A\e must hug to oui bieasts injustice 
and oppiession, foi without then active piesencc oui ease cannot be 
made out If we must woik b^ the s}mjialliies of lioncst men, theic 
must piimanly exist that vhich ^\lll excite svmpathv and apjieal suc- 
cessfully to mens honest iiatuics Jlajipily foi oui objects the con- 
comitants aip not wanting that should icndei oin manifesto imjncsbivc 
The systematic abuse, tlie Hickeys Gazette abuse— the 1789 abuse of 
which we ate the unflinching subjects cannot fail to open the eyes of 
impartial men as to the leal chaiactci of the sedition which aims at 
ledueing the Indian population to the condition of seifism The ciimes 
with which we aie daily chaigcd by the repiesentativcs of a clas'- nhir h 
only leccntlv was disco veied red-handed m the pcipetiation of the 
very ciimes for which they now have a mock innocent disgust and 
theatiical hoiioi, aie those winch are lU'^opaiablc fiom large popula- 
tions of luieducated and necessitous men who piefei to Inc by then 
wnts rather than b\ honest toil, and a conscientious use of the gifts of 
Providence The native community was nevei guilty of the abtuidity 
of denying that fnigeiv and perjury are not amongst the general cata- 
logue of trimos in Bengal no more than that the community of London 
can deny that m the highest walks of trade m that city there are oe- 
casioiiallv black sheep who find relief from the consequence of a des- 
perate hie of iniquity and commercial tuipitude at the point of a Cott's 
Revolver ' But what the native comrannity seiionsly and substantially 
object to is this, that it ill beseems a judge oi the highest Court m the 
Presidency to indulge in foul-mouthed rhapsodies icgaiding the iiiuate 
tendencies to forgery and peijury in the Bengallee nation at large or to 
insult native giand jurors by charges which are puiposely made to con- 
tain sweeping animadversions on their national character If Sir 
Moi daunt WePs is really solicitous to uproot forgery aud perjuiv from 
Bengal the jrrocess could be veiy successfully pursued witliout one tenth 
oi the mock heroics with rvhich the Judicial Don Qrux'ote thmks fit to 
proclaim Ins chivalrous intentions to the world by horn and heraldry 
The Don should remember that the same general law of human nature 
which leads even otherwose very timid men to mount a Railway car 
With the Times of y*esteiday in liis pocket, containing a hai rowing 
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account of a Railway catastioplie, inijiels tlie ciimiiial to the same 
dangeious tiack fiom which some few of his colleagues may have been 
conveyed to the Imlks Sii IMoidauut doe® not certainly hope to 
destroy a time-honored profession b}" transporting half a dozen unfoi t- 
unato VTretches who could not sin prudently The predecessors of the 
Political Puisne went to work by another and a surer route They 
identified themselves vuth popular cducalion and shortened then cal- 
ender by the help of the school master > But Don Wells is too abstract- 
edly occupied with the vanes of his windmill to heaikcn to the advice 
of sa.nc men His hobby is Botany Bay and it is as impossible to di ag 
him away from his dear River Nafle where his wundmill is at full work 
as to bestow the gift of reason on a rhinoceros I He has probably small 
sympathy to spend on the subject of nigger education All his lean- 
ings are preoccupied on the side of nigger transportation He is evi- 
dently the destroyei, not the ledeemei We would have been quite 
content to take him for wdiat he is w'oith if he had abstained from 
making a parade of his philanthropy, if only he had confined himself 
to the mechanical part of his oflioe Philanthiopy with the black 
cap on IS a cheap sort of vntue which evf*iy clown can exercise But 
philanthiopy amongst school boys or at the council boaid or amongst 
examination papers is a commodity which sensible men assess by a 
different standard of value Such was the philanthropy of Ryan and 
of Peel of Colville and of Seton — It never oozed out ol charges to the 
grand ]ui v but flowTd spontaneously with Enghdi vigoui and sincerity 
on exannnation da3^s and educational exhibitions —It joined discord- 
ant races and feelings, not cut into two what w’^as originally one ' 8ir 
Mordauiit Wells’ philanthrop}'^ is decidedly of the latter sort since it 
has sown the dragons’ teeth upon giound hitheito neutral Tie has 
sacrificed the impai tialitv of the Judge to the zeal of the party man. 
He has aided and abetted the wildest conceits of a class which 
but for his intermeddling v/ould have cooled down into orderly sub- 
jects — He has brought the supreme Court into disestf'em — Would it 
be too much to say that he is dnectly chargeable wnth the rancorous 
feeling that now divides two of the most important sections of Her 
Majesty’s lieges in Bengal > 



Floggii^g as a Preventive of 




[Rcpimtcd fiom llif' IIiiidfM) Ttittiot, ‘•t pti'inl) r IJ, ) 

The Lcgislali\e Council of Indn h<i^ n-^oKci] to thon- b'u- 

harnus laws uliicli wcic the ‘-cnnclal of a foiinoi centun m Kiiiopf Cr i- 
li’^cd covmtiies aic abolishing jnini>^hnu nt b\ flotriiing whil>t w are 
defining the lengch and di.iinctei of the foirnidabh- )n‘-ti unif nt'^ with 
w'liich tlic backs of the ciiiniivil po]ndation lue I'Mjuiie I t'' m-iko tho»i 
accj^uainiance foi the benefit of ‘'Ocicf\ The h al inoiise of the pln’- 
anthiopy which seeks to lengthen ll <* li\e^ of the ‘-z uiii of the nafi\e 
population by iclicMiig them fiom the pC'-tileiue of (io\sd'‘d jail- fit 
the cost of then skins is tiacealle to that spud of nnnei-^d ( eonnmy 
which peivades the counsels of (Jo'* einmc’d in evei v iJep’iit luid — 
Jail making has been di=co'’’cicd to cost much and oui lav. gums hive 
lesrdved to balance the finances bv laceiating tbe b.irks of a cent am 
claso of its subjects Wc aic stioiig ncKocate-^ of oconom\ in the (b^-- 
trihution of the public ]c\cmies But we do not acknowledge the 
econoni} of dcinoiab/ing a whole population foi the sake of a few 
lacs ot Bupees AVhcii Napoleon abolished flogging in In? ^ast aimy 
he undei stood the value of an amendment winch gave Inm the Aim\ of 
Italy' In India wheie the piide of caste sii'^tains the sclf-icspect of 
the meanest in point of wealth it is not veiy casg to fiainc lules which 
shall aftect only the disieputahle clasf^es of society Tlie Flogging Bill 
will afiect all classes and is theiefoie justly mewed with hoiioi In a 
community which cannot heai the lemotest leflcctions on then pel- 
sons Death is piefeiable to the degiadation involved in a public 
infliction of the latan and the feeling peivades eveiy Hindoo fiom the 
Biahmm to the paiiah We do not see hew coueclion can be achicied 
by bianding the ciimmal wnth an indelible niaik of inlamy lie will 
undoubtedly letiie fiom the scene of bis cbsgtacc to liatcli icacnge on 
the society of which his punishment made him a peimancnt outcast 
Possibly he v>ras an innocent man, the victim of ciicumstances oi the 
scapegoat of the police The infamy will cling to his childieii .s 
children and influence the destinies of geneiatioiis It is to bo re- 
gretted that the mutinies should have mtioduced new'-ci views of native 
chaiacter calculated to induce a rebellion A dogmatical school of 
philosophy have started up which has taken the place of those wise 
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and henoficcnt. piinciples of Government wlncli, nioie tlian pliysical 
foicc have leaicd up the magnificent Enipiie of Ilmdoostan 

The evpciience of centuiy is condemned by politicians who aflect 
to thoLonghly iinclei stand the eomscs of native sympathy and native 
antipathv by the light of the Cawiipoic massacie The blind faith m 
the loyalty of the sopovs which bi ought out the mntimes of 1857-58 
IS siipeiseded b} an equally blind distiust in the jicople at large, and 
a bold bia\ado of then feelings and piejudiccs which if they do not 
excite active revolt will yet lendei goveinmcnt difficult. Ooipoml 
punishment w’as jealousH’- excluded from the aitidcs of the natne 
Army for leasons wdneh lendeied that ainiv an efficient help in the 
gicat campaigns thiough whose smoke and brimstone the East India 
Company seued the su/eiainty of India A pioiid and oideily people 
like the Hindoos need not be lestiained fiom ciirne b)' pains and penal- 
ties wdneh have disappeai'-d from the ciirainal code of less civilucd 
nations Y>dnlst leadinv ovei the debate'^ in council on the floating 
Bill, and more paiticularly the medical tesfimonies wdneh Sir Charles 
Jackson adduced in pi oof of the fatal tendencies of flogging by a four 
feet ratan, we indulged in the unchai liable wash that the w'oundij of all 
those unfoitunate men who under w^ent the hoind punidiraent might 
as a rule fostei and lead to ceitain death Not that w'c aic pecuhaily 
blood thirsty in oin disposition or fond of beholding the agonies 
of dying men, but the strong conviction that death wfoio a blessing m 
such a case, both to the peison who had thus become inlamous beyond 
remedy, and to the society to whioh ho can only return aa a scouige, 
has helped us to that charitable wi=h in wdneh decidedly we are 
not singular It now remains for the community at laigc to address 
their objections formally to the Viceroy wdio wall doubtless watlilrold 
his assent from a bill which outrages common sense ' 
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[ Repiinted fiom the Hindoo Patriot, September 12, 1861 ] 

The Planteis have changed their tactics They weie hitheito 
stmgglmg in the mire and crying out feebly for help A vigoious 
Grovernment had »et its heel upon them Their occupation was gone 
and with it th^ii oppression The Indigo districts were brea,thing 
fieely They had been relieved from a heavy curse The whole 
country was looking alive and healthy and eveiy body was congiatula- 
1112 his neighbour on the fall of the Indigo Sphynx It was the general 
impression that a gieat evil had been successfully met and throttled 
— that next after the Police a great drawback to peace and prosperity 
in the Mofussil had been lemo/ed It was felt that a fundamental 
measuie of justice had been finally vouchsafed to an oppressed popula- 
tion and that one of the blots which dibfigured the history of British 
connection ivith Bengal had been scrubbed away The Planters 
themselves had grven in to the altered regime Many of them had 
honestly forsworn Indigo and commenced landholding It was even 
broadly stated that landholdermg was more profitable than Indigo 
A few months more would have secured quiet assent to the idea But the 
Political Judges who had manfully resisted the Black Acts and carried 
Magna Charta on their shoulders through the heat of the Legislative 
Council, could not suffer peace to be restored to Bengal at the cost of 
then constituents The Grovernment of Bengal is powerful m Kishen- 
ghai and m Jessore — ^but Her Majesty’s Supreme Court constitutes 
a little bright spot within whose hallowed precincts Magna Chaita yet 
flourished in all the voluptuous proportions of unequal lights and 
Cossitollah Jruors ' That little spot is to the planter what Chander- 
nagoie is to the fine gentleman who not unreasonably abominates 
Bailiffs and Small Cause Courts I The prodigal child might return to 
the bosom of his parent and pour his griefs into the maternal ears— 
the prodigal child after being beaten in his own Sham Chand has run 
directly with streaming eyes to his dear loving parent who has caught 
the wayward boy to her breast kissing off the scalding tears, bidding 
him be of good cheer for she will so confound his enemies that the 
world wull see The Supreme Court then is the arena rn which the 
fight between the Planter and the Government has been transferred. 
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Justice Wells lias alieady let tlie woild see wliat should be the fate of 
that audacious moital who daied to publish a tiue account of his deal 
bo 3 ^’s pianks in Iiidigopoie The Blues have iisen with the cry of 
deen deeii ' They have turned the flank of the enemy and it is now 
sought to tiy the effect of a good louiid shot plump into the ceiitie of 
the enemy’s citadel The next libel action m the Supreme Couit will 
not therefore be against a printer or a missionary, but against the 
head ot the Bengal Govei nment The audacity uf the action is equalled 
only b)'' its intense childishness We imght have pronounced confi- 
dently as to its result if the Supieme Court had not forfeited the con- 
fidence of impartial men The libel is traced to certain official papers 
published amongst the Selections of the Bengal Government in which 
an affiay attended with homicide is severelv noticed by Mr Lrrshmg- 
ton as having been commenced by the letamers of Mr Macarthur, 
the Superintendent of the Meeigunge Indigo Factory The 
damages are laid at Rupees 30,000 to compensate probably for 
the heavy losses sustained by the Factory during the late strikes 
The coarse intimidation through the medium of the Supieme Court 
which the Planters’ Association is now pursuing is decidedly a 
rather novel means for suppressing ugly stories connected with Indigo 
planting in Bengal Thoughtful men both in this counti}^ as w^ell 
as 111 England will not fail to penetrate through the flimsy 
expedient Ir is now no longer within the powei of official or 
non-official men to suppress information on any question of public 
interest, much less prevent the state from pubL'^hing such papers as 
help to illuminate much vexed questrons Happily the Dalhousie 
Act throws it's broad iEgis over public men with Avhom good faith is 
ever the guiding motive — We tremble for the consequence to good 
Government if Mr Grant could not snap his fingers at the Innanaries 
of the Supreme Court and hold his own m the teeth ot Supreme Court 
law and justice ! 
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Amoiv^sb the ino''l cninicul in 1>\ fu tin* hid .1 

judicial furce ^\]lu]l hn‘^ c\ci bfin enUf t'ul on tin of tin Sup- 

lome Comb was poiiion of llu* cMil'nicc of (li* pio.'cntoi Mi 

Bictb with the ulino^'t nauclo (old an audi'U.f'' oi both fti>‘nd' uni 
fo'^s, but erpialh ^^oncUMln': that (lie \iov, v.hi(h the Lh>jh'-hinn) 4!nil 
the //uj/iuj u have tuhen of tlu* Indi'io fjiu' tiou w k most ‘ n.itn? d " 
foi them to tahe We icadil> belu'\e him - foi the %ei \ lea^on supplit*! 
by him latei in the cMdence, n.imelv, th.it the hnnlrhinnH annu.ilK 
ac'imied fiom his Plantei subs( iil)ei'> moie than tin sum whuh t)i(‘ 
l^il Diamn alleged vas the piico foi (lie Mi*v , .is veil as fui the (.ne 
given bv Ml Foibc-i that smee the Iluihai >i came nndei lus m.in.igr ment 
many planteis had become sub'-ciibeis to it Yet (hough the .'uhofac} 
of the planting cause is thus iiatuia! to these k.admg jomnnls, it h little 
ciedit.able to them England owes hci position m the admn ition of 
the woild less to her mateiial gieatncss than to the nnllinchiii': moi.d 
puipose of hoi sons Enghshmen aie not .'censtomed to «aciince tuith 
and justice in suppoil of a powerful mteicst Jf lhe^ li.id lioeii, slaMiy 
voald to tins day have icmaiiicd .an institution in the Bntish C uioiii s, 
and it IS haxd to peisuadc ouisclves that thee nic Englishmen w ho w ant 
to pcipetuate it m detiancc of the lav in anothci name and another 
clime But no — m point of fact they aic not Enghslimcn Eoi tlio 
ciedit of the English nation, it is a iclicf to know that the) aie not 
The so called Enghshnan is a Hungaiian and the Bengal Ilarlaiu, 
who may have been hoin m Scotland, fiom liavmg long been a Bengal 
Plantei, has least of the stein puiitanism vhich distinguislio tlic 
geneiahty of Scotchmen In the whole histoiy of journalism lie is the 
only instance of a joninahst gloiymg m his vices— the one editoi evci 
smee the Cieation who has evci avowed and jnoelaimed Ins disiepn- 
tability The animal cuiiosity is ivoith stufling in a iMuscum 

There aie many otheis besides the Enghshnan and the Ibnlnui, 
who priding themselves in the name of Englislimen uphold the Indigo 
system We lefuse to believe that then piidc is waiianted Not 
that they were not born m England and of Bnglisli paients, bat it is 
possible to he bom so and yet be Hottentots foi all that Theie is 
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iiotliing in tlie soil of England and little in English blood so sanctified 
as to entitle those boin in the one and the paitakeis of the hittei to the 
lank which the name of Englishman confeis on its possessois It is 
not the bare name the woild leveies but the substance implied by it 
Foi the convenience of, oi the deficiency of, human speccli we express 
many viitues by the void “ Englishman ” In the wide sense of “ Eng- 
lishman ’ it IS simply a metonym)’ It is the highest degree in moiality 
Meie birth of English parents does not imply bntli of the moial life of 
England We do not trust the Parish Eegister We want better 
piuof than that of the right of those to the order of “ Englishman ” 
who found their right to oppiess the natives oi aid and abet the op- 
pression on Maqna Chao (a It vail possibly cool then aidoui for the 
distinction to know that the}'’ have for about thirty yeaio opposed and 
prevented the introduction of the Black .Vets that they set themselves 
up to making political capital of the Mrrtmieb and excited the people 
of England and the British soldiers m this country to unchiislian ven- 
geance upon not the actual leliels alone but the inoflen'^ive people also, 
that for forty years they have earned on at the point of the boyonet 
a crrltivation jnofitless to all save themselves 

A great many of the adventureis in India aie continental Euro- 
peans bi oken in character as in substance, who uiidei assumed Englibh 
colois sail thiough piracy and bloodshed into the harbour of fortune 
We could not conceive Iron so manv men calling themselves English- 
men could oppose the Black Act vhich embodies the noble principle 
of English Juiispiudence of the equality of all before the eye of the law 
Our researches deeper into the ethnologv of the oppositionists convinced 
us that their assumption of the name of Englishmen is a base artifice 
to evade the enforcement of not the law as it should be but as it at 
present is Our readers vill remember a Calcutta pedagogue, who is 
also an amateur photogi aphei and a volunteer politician, who 
considered himself injured by Baboo Rajendrala) Mittra’s bold but 
truthful assertion that he and such as he are the “ sweepings ” of 
Europe, and was one of the most active of the faction against the 
native orator He le'aded without the Ditch, and, though anything 
but an Englishman, once eluded justice by eluding the jurisdiction of 
the Moffusil Courts by bullying the Magistrate into letting him ofi as 
an Englishman Such cases are less rare m the far off Mofiusil 

It used to be said that Englishmen on their way tu the East left 
then consciences at the Cape, Formerly this was true of nearly all 
Anglo-Indians But the generation of civil and militarv Anglo-In- 
dians who saw no English female faces since they landed, who formed 
51 
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illicic connections with native rlancing girl«, ate piliaw, rliewod befel-t, 
smoked liookkah«, voie "^lippeis and tiov'.cH, leaint nati\o 

sonas, foicfot God save the Queen, Coiiiol 1]i(> Engle li language and 
kncvV moie about the Koian than the Bible, ha‘' pa‘'S'’(l a\\n\ and to 
it has succeeded the flower of (he ediuated nuddlo and uppci da'--,'"^ 
of English society wdio aic dislingiiidicd In nneonijirnniisnig Engli-h 
viitne w'lthout Indian mccs It is the non-{)lhcial Ihi'il!''hnmn and 
non-official would-be En^l'shmen in India who jet let'un their piimi- 
tive chaiactei foi immoiahty and law'les>nes.s to give the enemies of 
the English a handle to depreciate the nolilc-t nation in the world. 
For the honor of then coiintij' w'e call upon all Magntiates not to too 
easily cicdit the assumptions of all wdiite men to Ihitish birth nor h t 
Biitish-boin men escajic that they thomscKes ma\ be spamd (he 
inconvenience of committal All ])atuotic Biitons should Irague to- 
gethei to weed then societv of the black sheeji and jiunent foicigneis 
from shanng then owm pinilcges to the deti uncut of jmtice 

We conjiue oiii leadens to judge wdicthei the man who adeed if ho 
believed that those wdio condemned the Indigo system dul so con- 
scientiously, icplied that he beheved theie are no conscientious men 
who know anything of the subject wdio bold a difleieni opinion fiom 
himself as to Incbgo planting, caiiicd the head and the heait of a 
conntrj'’-man of AYilham Wallace s to the w’ltness bov Not that we iii 
the least doubt the good faitb of Mi Eoibes’ evidence We wall not 
hesitate to belie-ve a vciy demon upon his oath, and Mi Foibes is not 
worse than many Britons We meiciv submit it as an instance of the 
detenoiatmg influence of pursuits upon oiiginally the best natuics 
and understandings 

The latest corroboration of our opinion is found in the lettci of 
the Bhagnlpoie correspondent of the Phwnix puhhshed in the issue 
of day before yesterday of that papei The wiitei who is evidently 
an Englishman of education and right feeling and a man of c>.iicct 
observation, after bewailing the sad ^^tep taken by the Indigo Plant- 
ers of prosecuting Mr Long, a step wliicli will wnden the still-subsist- 
ing estiangement between Euiopean and Native, proceeds ‘ That 
the seed of a dissension, sown m the most enlightened and peaceably 
disposed province of the Empne, wdl contmno. to bear root and biancli 
that shall m time extend to the remotest distncts, there is hut eveiv 
reason to believe , and fortunate shall eve be, if like the Bengalee, the 

Nhotta also, can disciiminate between fiiends and foes — the Em 
pean planter, and the European, and nof a plantei ^ Tins ivill cer- 
tainly be no easy task in those Piovinces wdieio the only specimens of 
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the qcnub Emopean aie the planteis , and v'heie theielore the childi'en 
of the soil can, and do foim then likes and dislikes, and dciive their 
notions (good ox bad) of the gieat Biitish people, from the said “ speci- 
mens alone ” 

That too IS the opinion of the majority of the gentlemen of the 
Services and have before been expicssed b}' then wiiteis and statesmen 
more forcibly than a native orator or a native writer could do It is 
because rhe state'^men and the adnnmstiatois of the Services have 
tiled to act however mildl}’- upon that opinion that there has occurred 
almost as wide a breach between them and the Planters as between the 
latter and the natives Hence the monotony of the Planting Journals 
is relieved by alternate abuse of the native and the official Englishman. 
Let the latter console himself with the reflection that he is bent upon 
his duty to himself and the milhons of this land and that whatever 
sympathy he might feel foi the former as his fellow countrymen has 
been forfeited by his ceasing to be one. 
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[ ]U'punt'’<l fioin till llin loo r.ui mI inln i 1", l‘'M] 

It lb to be legiettfd lliat boricU .is al |iii-''‘nl ( onstii ut'd i iui.iIjIc 
to cojie with ccilain iiieoul.iiiiies wlneh s-i m to iiiow upon U will llie 
vitality of weeds and co\ci .i \ast .iic.i ol whil 'should l>e h.dlovid 
giound Society is too lenient tow ucK ihi'oielu.d I'line to Iv' able 
successfully to combat abiwc's which i(u|nne tlu' sfionii aim ”nd the 
fixed will to cficctuallv pul down It is uufni t unalr that the tohua- 
tion of blood-tlmstc icle 's has in India leached the measuie of n nni''- 
aiice still moie so that the biisnusv of tlun di ■'emination has filhn 
into hands ^^hose dovc-hke puiitv liad hitheiio bi'en the tin me of 
poetical spimons and theological ihapH, idles ’J he tiade in unnatuiai 

abuse and illogical yaticinations has been jui-bed so fai bcNond us 
legitimate miik that it lias infcetocl o\en those wlioio pec nliai \Of at ion 
it IS 01 at least slionld be, to \entilate the dortnne of one unnemal 
biotheihood and peace and love amongst mankind as the olispnng (»f 
a coramoii parent The apostle's of tlie Savioni ha\e abandoned thou 
mbits and luslied oft violently into eouiscs wbeie tliei must as a neces- 
sity handle tempoial weajions in oidei to maintain thou poution end 
then piestige We reaiet such a condition both on oui own account 
as on account of the gentlemen wdio mU spoit a political favoui on then 
lawn We would not willingly use the cudgels against even the units 
of a class w^hom we essentially leveience Yet the most fastidious 
advocate of peace woll scaicely i.aise so much as the end of a little 
fingei against us if w'e tuiii upon the miie tlie false seivant of the 
House of God who quotes oi rathei misquotes veisos fiom the sciip- 
tures to piove that the tyiaiit is justified in his tvi aim p— that the 
oppressm is the sanctified agent of a higli destiny Tlie immaculacy 
of the cloth wall scaicely pioteet fiom indignant leciimmation the 
propoiinder of a faith wdiich degiades the Bible into the Koian and 
transplants the fatalism of the Scickhyo to a book wdiich emphatically 
pioclaims the tiiumph of the Lord tlnoiigh an unconditional iiec wull ' 
Indeed the elaborate paper on the Indigo question wdiich the Kevd 
Mr Peaice has been at infinite pains to piepaie and sharpen as a 
sort of theological apology for an opposite manufactuie, cuts clean 
through the most fundamental and cheiished doctiines of the Christian 
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faith and is an apolog} viiluallv foi (he wildest Anglo-Saxon in his 
^MdG‘.t abenations fioni .social piopnetv and mo^^t biutal ohenees against 
Civil law and the natiiial light of his neighboui-^ In point of length 
it does not Mcld to Mi James Bill s famous lettei to the Go\ eminent 
of Bengal, a few paiagiaphs onlv of i\hich we could alloid lime or space 
to notice In point of .stvle it is M^blv its mfenoi But it is only 
in the items of icason and sense that the thoiough man of business 
came out maikedlv lnad^antagcous conlia'-t with the thoiough leli- 
gious mountebank The most oiitiageons of Mi Hi'l s facts and senti- 
ments had the palliation at least of a disastious msohenev to justify 
then use in a political squabble But w hat excuse oi palliation had the 
Revd ]\Ii Beaice to bieak out into cxtiavaganeics w'hieb would be 
unbeseeming in a la’^man and aie .‘scandalous m a piie-st If Mi 
Peaice is insensible to the chaiim ol the philantliiopv which led 
the missionaiv confcience to band with such an infamous body as 
the Biitish Indian A'Jsoriation oi such an infamous individual as the 
Editoi of the Hindoo Pafnot for the abolilion of slaveiy m Bemjal, 
we cannot undeitakc to siipph him with the nece^«an degice of chaiitv 
which unquestionably e\eii his Bible lias failed to do, which shall 
enable him to lead the w’oid of God in a bettei light than that evi- 
dently vouchsafed to ins pious soul The stiay slice]) of the Mi&sion- 
aiy Confeienee hao no sympathy to spaie foi heathen nations who have 
not alioady suiiendeicd then faith to him at disf^ietion Above all, 
his mind “ natuiallv iccoilcd fiom .such en-paitneiship as that of the 
Biitish Indian Association oi the Editoi of the Hindoo Paiiiol The 
Bible IS aptl)'^ quoted heie by the pious Padii, “ mv soul come not 
thou into then seciet unto then as^.cmbly, mine honoui, be not 
thou united ” He might liavc extended the quotation and added 
to its point by .‘something like the following, “ But my soul come thou 
dancmgly into the seciets of the factoiy godowui'^ unto the assembly 
of Sham Chand and Ramkanto, mine honoiu and mine biead 
and biead and buttei, be ;>e uniWl 

That a mnnstei of the Chiistian Chinch should sympathise wnth 
the luin of his countiymen dops indeed fall wuthm the natuial inci- 
dence of things But that he should publicly give expiession to senti- 
ments m dislavoui and malignant abuse of a population amongst 
wdiom his vocation lay, is a phase of cleiieal bieedmg to winch we had 
yet to be loimally intioduced “ My soul come not into their seciet ’’ 
can scaicely be said honestly by a cleigyman who was paid expiessly 
foi the piiipose of diving deeply into the most hidden springs of the 
heathen mind in oidei to replace the rubbish that there lay by the 
doctrines of a faith w^hose apostle he w^as If for once the quotation 
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weie admitted as a tiiic condition ot tlie iclationsliip between the 
mipsionaiy and the heathen, Mi Pcaicc’s occupation would he at an 
end and the instuiction and cdiu ation of the JJindoos would dcgcnei- 
atc into schism The most violent mcmbei of the Plantei's As-^ocia- 
tion nevei said anything half so Ilun-likc as that glib hon mol so glibly- 
quoted fiom the Chiistiau Testament Tt was lolt to a cloigiman to 
add sciijjtuial sanction to the atio'ious theoncs wdnch have staited 
into existence evei since natuial law' and equity weic of co’iisc made 
to prevail ovei piesciipti-ve wiong We do bov to the aw'ful \eidict 
since it is pronounced b}' a gentleman w'ho is ]jio’'cd (by himself) 
to be the only sane man in the i\his’onaiy Confeieuce ' Mr Pcaice 
deploies that the Indigo Commission w'as evei assembled Indeed the 
insanity of Mi Giant’s Goveinment is nowdicie so stiongly manifested 
as m that foolish act wdnch destio-^cd the prestige of the Anglo-Saxon 
in the mofussil foi the paltiy object of demolishing sla,vei} in Pengal 
As if the misfoitaines of twenty thousands or even fifty tliousands of 
heathen men were a suflicicnt aigument foi jeopardising the expanding 
lesomces of a body w'hich did not woiship graven images but achnoi/- 
ledged the dinnty orilv of Cash balances with beef steaks and i ousted 
legs of mutton I We fuithei agree with Mr Pearce in denouncing 
the wicked and uncalled for inter teience of tlie missionaiy body in 
an affair v/hich afiected them no more than it did our old fiicnd Pin 
cr the man m the Alquada Light House * It decidedly w'as no busi- 
ness of theirs to pry into suficimg humamty Wilboiforee was a hypo- 
crite and How'ard a noodle The wmrkl w'ould not surely have to run 
rnto the ring of Jrrpiter if a few thousand negroes weie annually sold 
rrr South Amerrca or a few thousand convrets imrrdeied hy a villain- 
ous sj'stem of jail cbscipline The missionarv is mciely required 
to manufacture a given number of convcits He might do the job or 
he might not do it His is by no means anything like Indigo job 
It mattered little whether he wms benevolent, or W'hcther he rvas warm- 
hearted Mr Pearce would give them only the poweis and combina- 
tions of a machine for the performance of a stated description of 
work and his entity would there stop to he revived for the pnipose of 
devouring the dinners of his Planter fi rends and writing long-winded 
apologies for their misdeeds It were well if the Eevd nonentity 
had confined himself to the subject matter of his profession However 
unique his views on the question of his duties, they would have failed to 
interest any but his employers But the pious man would fain shine 
forth as a theological Sir Mordauiit Wells, and though politics comes 
more naturally to a J udge than to a divrne, yet the example from the 
bench bore down all modesty orr the prrlprt, arrd the nrissroirary who 
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only in the preceding paragraph had been fiiiioiisly rating his coadju- 
tors for putting their feet upon unhallowed ground, flashed out into 
critique on the character and genuineness of the Indigo Eeport, a docu- 
ment which even the Planters themselves had not found heart to 
assail. The native witnesses before the Indigu Commission receive 
the following compliment from the gentleman who hopes to concert 
them to a new faith by the rather novel sermons of rndiscimunate 
slander. 

“ It must be conceded that the evidence of the native ryots cannot 
be reckoned at a greater value when given before the Commissioners 
than it would have been valued at had they appeared as witnesses nr 
an ordinary case m the courts of the country What such evidence is 
worth every Government ofilcer and all who frequent the Courts very 
well know Here then a large deduction in the matter of wrong is to 
be made, and not to make it certainly lays one open, and most justly 
so, to the charge of credulity ” 

The brazen malignity and audacious clap-trap cf the foregoing only 
heighten our contempt for a man who has reduced Chiistiamty to a 
SOI did fatalism and is the apostle of a faith which though difiicult to 
understand it is not impossible to recognize ' Young Bengal has too 
deeply interested himself m the liberation of the Indigo slave to escape 
the cool impertinence of the Indigo divine The magnificent lament 
which we subjoin too plainly discovers the animus by which the writer 
IS aflected to need any comments from us, fuither than that Young 
Bengal is not the ungrateful monster he is there painted Though 
he has little gratitude ceitamly to spare for such men as the Kevd 
libeller who would undoubtedly shut up all the schools and colleges 
in India the first dav h“ was made Governor-General and indulge m 
sundry other little acts of coercion and repression bv no means calcu- 
lated to serve as feeders to Young Bengal’s gratitude 

“ It were well indeed, if the evils resulting from the late public 
enqu]i\ were confined to the Planters and i}ots, it is far from being 
so Tiie Enghsh name has been greatly tarnished thioiighont the 
length and breadth of the country They ha^e supplied to yonng 
Bengal, piei/ioiisl}^ too much dihafiected tovaids Enropeans, abundant 
and most plausible matter to indulge then ungrateful propensity, an 
opportunity whieh has not been disregaided, as the .«tatc of feeling 
among the native population in Calcutta sadly manifests Alas I 
indeed , wha^" are we comnig to, when the pioveibially imld and timid 
Hindu IS seen to be so acted on as to be induced to proceed to the 
extiaoidmaiy step of pi’blicl} combinirg to attack a Judge of the 
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Siipiemc Couit ? Tho Naluc PiO','?. snid lo ])a no c( ntcmnliblr' pnwpj, 
has not lu'cn idle at this onsis , it is also {iHing tho land ” Oh the same 
pon^nij j\lillions •s\ho liaidly c\oi lioiid of ninthni!' hut llu' povfr 
and piosti"'^ of tlic iiding laco, now h\ v - humus Iumi f)f notliiUL' but 
tl o’l misdeeds, and tluis aio taught too ofb’clu uK to hate and flc-ipiso 
then mleifc This dangeiou'^ stat^' of Ihiiu.M (annot be too mucli 
dcpierated and dejiloicd i\hKh has laun said of latt of tlic nnp'‘’t- 
ame of oui being acqn.iintcd with n ilni* sf ntimenl and feeling 'J me, 
bi’t it IS eqiialh inqioit.uit, na> a gieat dea' moie so, that v.c br raio- 
ful not to contiibute in an> degicc b' indisruet woids oi a^ ts to the 
pKjdiiction 01 inoiea&e of ill-w’ll amo ig them ” 

The leadei will note how consist entU the Peed AIi Pearce adhcies 
in his papei to the cant. on set up in the concluding pait of the fore- 
going paiagiapli • 

The fallowing passage contains bv fai the most biilhant theolegical 
prodigy that has c'ci iiiacliated the woild since the dacs of the ]n- 
cinnition oi St Paitholoniew' s mas'^acie Wc c'tiact it vithout 
note 01 comment foi we cannot bung onisehes to l.ieab tlic cli.um of 
a discoveiy on wdncli ]\Ii Pcaice hope'- to build Ins fame as a Political 
Qeigjman or lathei Cleiioal Politician Tt is a lemailcablc example 
of the apijhcation of llcligion to Goseinmcnt It is pcihans the one 
great idea wdiieh has given us the five columns of close pimt — the 
tream of the oi-di aheioin 'jjailem bVe will not he so unchantabje 
as to dissolve the dicam or the Reverend suitoi of Politic.il fame by 
lipping open the grand theoi y by w'bich he hopes to attain immoita'd v 
If he has not the gift of Chiistiaii chanty .losnmdlv liave an amjilc 
supply Yet v/ith all out .stoic eve can ‘^caicelv command ounelves 
sufficiently not to tell him that we have at last disco veied the )cal 
nolf in the shee'p’b slon ' 

“ In conclusion the wiiter cannot help ohsei'mig tliat the aspect 
of the woid c^f God towards eftoits ioi improving the phi/^icnl condition 
of a heafhen people has been very much pci haps entiiely, oveilooked 
He would ask what do the Sciiptuics knorv of the political and social 
lights of heathen nations ^ YTieic are the injunctions to Clnistian 
people to enhghten them on these matters, or to attempt the lemov.al 
of those material e-^ils from which they umveisally snflei ? Bondage 
oppression and endless sorrows, are indeed often dc^-ailed when such 
nations or people are adverted to, or are predicted as coming upon 
them m the course of the judgments of Heaven for their idolatries 
But to what book, chapter and verse w'e shall turn for any expression 
of sympathy with them in then sorrows wdrile they remain in an 
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idolatrous state* On the contrary, the spirit of the Scriptures seems to 
be expressed in the following passages ‘ He feeded on ashes a deceived 
heart hath turned him aside that he eannot deliver his soul nor say, 
IS there not a he on my right hand Isa XL 20 “ Then sorrows 

shall be multiplied that hasten after another god Ps XVI 4. ‘ A 
drought IS upon her waters, and they shall be dried up , for it is the 
land of graven images and they are mad upon then idols/ Jei I 38. 
“ There is no peace, saith the Lord unto the wicked’ Isa Ixviii 22 
The Bible everywhere regards idolatry as treason and rebellion, and 
deals with its subjects as earthly governments deal with theirs who use 
up against them The aspect of Scripture, therefore, towards such is 
one dai k, dire, tbreatening which bodes nothing but e'vil , and the 
history of the world is in accoi dance with this interpretation heathen 
nations that have not repented have invariably come to ruin/’ 
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[ Kcpimtcil fiom the lliiuloo Puliiol, faeptt Jiihcr 2t>, l^f»l J 

O'lie liohda3's of liohtIa\R ate fa'tt appKvacliing Stiong cniolioii'? 
and ardent feehnga pa'^s all classes of Ihc Indian conitnnint\ JIuuloo 
and Maliomedan, Cliiistian and Jew alike await with tiomhhnf!; an\ie( w 
that intciesting epoch of then cM<^(cncc at whuh the nulhnnim shall 
be partly realised in Ilindoo'-tan The mei chant slmll Inns his casli 
hooks on w'luch dchtoi and cicditoi fiown vpon each other thiough 
a sickening aiiay of figuies within the jnofoundcst depths of his irenid 
box, forget-ting awhile the trembling calculations of jirofit and loss 
Shouldering his manton wnth the glee of the school bo) lonsing tlie wild 
buffalo from his solitary rvilcls ci bla/ing awar biacely against the 
Royal Bengal wdiose hea\’^' ciow’l icsormdc glcomtlv through the Soon- 
duibans The scholar has toiled too harassingly thiongh the long 
summer days and the dicaiv wnnlei nights laMshing his soil upon 
musty volumes wdnch promise not in cccin case the sp\cnth heaven, 
not to feel a devouring w’]«-h to .tictch hn legs .ind snap his hngcis at 
some adjacent sauitaimm the biating wind and icficshmg scenery 
of which shall drive out the dyspejisia fiom hk- gaunt stomncli and aim 
him wnth a good stoie of happy associations on which to feed duimg 
the next eleven months of nightly rumination The knocked up 
official from wdioin the budget bas snatched aw'a} five liouis of excellent 
sleep working him like a spent chargei by spur and by winch reducing 
his existence into a perpetual problem of addition, subtraction and 
explanation, for the latter is now becoming as essential a part of his 
vocation ^nd the more legitimate and avow^ed poition of his duty, 
reckons wuth the smile of the run-a-w^ay American sla\e the Ion" long 
days during which he shall he released from the desk ciackmg his 
thumb at the finance commissions and drear}'- jokes at the laches in 
fancy fairs, patronizing sky races and compressing the wdiole catalogue 
of pleasures and amusements and frolic and fun within those hnppy 
ten da}s Behold the Eura'iian Keianee looking half a foot bigkci 
than usual, bustling upon the Raihvav platform wuth lus lad} upon 
his arm wffio tosses up her head as she passes the native Baboos wffiom 
she instinctively knows to be the thralls of her grand spouse, wdiose 
head hangs by the tip of his little finger Behold "also the poor native 
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cloik witk Ills bundle under kis 'irru squeezing tkrougli Ike smallest pos- 
sible opening between the legs of the stalwart European guard who 
is belabouring mercilessly that streaming mass of third class passen- 
gers He has a long way before him but his only anxiety now is to 
jump into a carriage Alas ' he has not seen his family since the last 
tuehe months, and a sacred ]oy irradiates his soul as he contemplates 
the approaching re-union Blessed be the Doorgah Poojah which covers 
the land with a mantle of ]oy Blessed be the super^^tition that offers 
a haven ot lest to even the most unresting If the obiect of religion 
be to establish peace and love among the races of man, then the Doorgah 
Poojah has fully attained that end Herein the idolatrv of the mild 
Hindoo has defeated the spiritualities of the most artistic religion 
Let those beware who would lay the axe at the loot of institutions 
which have served through centuries of dire social coniuilsion and 
political misrule to preserve the beacon of love and charity amongst 
fitty millions of men Their festivals are the happy reminiscences of a 
once proud nationality which have enabled the Hindoos to maintain 
their dignity even in the worst days of their slavery and preserved 
them from degenerating into a vicious and abandoned people It is 
a pity that G-overnments do not study metaphysics or honor its prin- 
ciples in the practice of their policy Had the British Government done 
so we would have been spared the meicies of the holiday commission 
who have reduced a highly sentimental people to a common measure 
of utilitv and legislated upon a basis the least calculated to strengthen 
the foundations of Government The public have decidedly gained 
nothing by a few days of commercial activity the absence of which 
had proved no bar to the construction of princely fortunes in the good 
old davs of the holidays, the Government has certainly lost consider- 
ably in the confidence and affection of its subjects Is it yet too late 
to back out of an error ^ The English community are clamouring for 
the full 14 hohdays We say give them the indulgence and restore 
also the holidays we have lost W e could almost gua rantee the measure 
will breed a financial saving to all concerned I 
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If anytliing was ^\ anting to comjilotc tlio nttoi (h^oornfitmo (»f tlio' 
class winch fioin the cnnnnenccnu'nt of the Jmligo tlis(;nte had sot 
itself in \'iiulent op})osition to Mi (Jiant ami his polic\ , it lui'' been 
anipl)’’ supplied by the Lieutenant Goicinor’s able icsiimc of the ic- 
poits of the Special Commissioneis published in oiii' last issue The 
piofound logic with which the icpoits aic anahsed and the inc\itablc 
infeiences which are deduced fioni them with such inastcilv siiccos:! 
must needs cany willing conviction to even the most biased that the 
abuses, insmiiatioiis and filth} gasconades, with which the head of the 
Bengal Goveinmont was greeted by men w'ho a fleet rd to undci-stand 
better than him the science of Government as w'cll as the science of 
eveiything good and excellent, weic but the outponimgs of defeated 
malice and the fioth and fuiy of fiustiatcd snohism The clear and 
straightfoiw'aid mannei in wdiich the Reports of both Monti essor 
and Mr Morns aic maishalled, the high reasoning and unmitigated 
common sense with svhich then contents aie tinned and sifted, dis- 
sected and decomposed, the ciuslnng conclusions winch aic based upon 
them, all tend to invest the state paper in question w’lth a \alnc and an 
Intel est not purely local and spasmodic but which wall tell well in 
England in the contest which wall ere long finally decide the fate of 
Indigo It IS proved beyond the remotest possibility of a doubt that 
the rent panic was a tiise de queue, that the goneial repudiation of 
rents was but a general repudiation of extortion, of the thnrabsci ow s, 
of false Kohooliuts and forged Dallnlas Even Mr JIoiiis, stray'’ 
paragraphs of whose icpoits were made so much of in the circles devo- 
ted to Indigo, denounce the Planteis’ Rent books Even Sir ]\Iont- 
ressor, whose nomination to the Commission w^as received wuth a 
special smile by the Landholders'’ Association and with loud clappings 
of hands by then organs and their talking men, cannot conceal that 
ugly tale of the foi genes Out it comes as from a gun Bang I hang I 

It astonishes everybody One Tushildar had omitted to credit the 
rents, another was nowhere to be found, a thud was detected m the 
act of making false interpolations in his books One planter had 
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settled amicably with his lyots, another did not want the aid of the 
special Commissionei, a thud would on no account unloose the dogs 
of the law against his deal misguided people Altogether a more 
despicable case of falsehood and wanton distortion of the truth could 
nut be forged by the most misciupulous advocate of Indigo at any 
cost The Lieutenant Governor strongly notices the charge of com- 
bination preferred against then ryots by Indigo Planters who had 
purchased Zemmdaries at a loss in ordei to pi oduce Indigo at a profit. 
No such combination could really exist, since rents were no where 
repudiated As we have already said all the repudiation was confined 
to illegal exactions urged under color of Zemmdary rights in bar of 
precedents, and under circumstances which no honest man could for 
a moment respect without an appeal to constituted authority It would 
seem that the Planter Zemindars had for years neglected their rents 
to such an extent that it became a most embarassmg question what 
was the rent that could be legally demanded m revenge for the Indigo 
strike The Bengal ryot is peculiarly a respecter of Zemmdary rights. 
Nothing afiects him so seriously as the question of rent He will stmt 
himself of commonest necessaries in order to make up the amount of 
his 'jumma He will wait cimgmgly upon his despot in order to obtain 
a hona fide release The genuineness of his Dalcliilas is always a live 
sore spot m his mind He is sensible to the misery of being diddled. 
He will travel twenty miles in order to be assured of his perfect safety 
He would bribe the Gomashta to be doubly assured of it One is sur- 
prised to behold the caution and the tact with which he keeps his title 
deeds and his rent receipts so neat and so tidy that they strangely 
contrast with the condition of his other havings The snuggest corner 
of his strongest box well lined and stuffed with multifarious layers of 
the finest rags contains his Magna Cliarta It is therefore not unac- 
countable that he resisted the payment of an enhanced rent without 
some guarantee that it was a true demand and a legal support of his 
'pottah His repudiation was not the result of a fraudulent evasion of 
a ]ust demand but resistance to a swindle in some instances and revenge- 
ful oppression in others The Lieutenant-Governor has succeeded in 
clearly establishing that the lawlessness ascribed to the Indigo districts 
was a myth Out of 188 appealed cases m which Indigo Planters and 
their servants were prosecutors in Zillah Jessore between the 1st of 
May 1860 and the 30th of April 1861, the sentences in 71 were reversed 
and m 12 were modified The question may be fairly asked who were 
the greater law-breakers ? But we do not press it, for the Lieut Gov- 
ernor has made too clean a smash of Planter pretensions to tempt us 
to the use of the sledge hammer We are too generous to batter a 
fallen foe. 
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Mr Gri.ant most logically accounts foi (lie moic lampnnt hostility 
to Indigo 111 Pubna and in Jc'^snie, the scats of Moiih’ ciujiiiiv, than in 
Nnddea In the two foimci di->tri((s (he Indigo dispnlc was at its 
acme at the date of the Rent Commissioners ojieiatinns. Jn the 
latter the paiovy^-rn had been o\c*i Mi 'Morns entered upon his en- 
quiries at places wheie the Plantci'. had only recenf 1} lo«t their giound 
and the exultation of ficcdom natnially led to lax manner, Hence 
the labidness of wdiich he was the witness and (he eastigator It does 
not liow'ever favoi the chaige of genetal lawlessness whuh the deputa- 
tion to the Goveinoi-Gcncial had piefeiicd against Mr Grant's gov- 
ernment That chaige lias completelv fallen to the ground lilcc all 
otheis wdiich emanated fiom that vciacious body the Landhoidcra and 
Planteis’ dissociation ! 



Wbo are tbe greater Qriroioals? 


♦ 

[ Reprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, Octobei 3, 1861 ] 

There are truisms which vet reqiine demonstration There are 
demonstrations which are in themselves tiuisms Of this nature 
IS the subject of our present article Who are the greater Criminals ? 
Reason says, those who live in one perpetual glass of drink, whose 
Church IS the gaming house for in it are deposited their last and bright- 
est hopes, who thrive without rebgion, being sturdy believers only 
in themselves Of such are the masses of the European mob Of 
such are the canaille of London, of such are the ohsprings of the canaille 
of London who daikeii the colonies with their crimes The mild Hindoo 
fades and flickers by the side of the robust Anglo-Saxon who takes 
society bv storm and blows up the law' by gunpowder In the same 
proportion that the European excels the native in bone and smew 
and in the mental attributes of conr'entration and inventiveness, 
does he excel him in the power of mischief We state a trmsm w^hen 
we concede to superior bodily strength and to mental vigour the palm 
of superiority also in crime And yet notrvithstanding the palpable 
solecism the native is made the scape-goat of the moral world by 
men who persist in allowing him precedence onlv in vice That it is 
an unnatural precedence officiously thrust on him it is our present 
object to prove Not that the moral world ivill sensibly benefit by the 
defence of any class of criminals, much less of a class which, as m 
Bengal, stands distinct from the mam population having been sorted 
and winnowed out by a more powerful conservator of social morality 
than either laws or Justices of the Peace But there is such a revenge- 
ful pleasure m thrusting a tu quoqu^ upon political controvcisialists 
who paint themselves and their partizans m all the gaudy colors of the 
rainbow reserving all the pitch and the tar for then antagonists, that 
it suggests that as a duty which viewed by the oidinarv lights ot human 
CvUitesy and cusmopohran feeling would be odious and intolerable 

It IS declared — charitably declared — that the Head-quarters of 
crime is Hindoostan m Asia and Bengal in Hindoostan Pos;5ibly the 
Chiistian men and impartial Judicatories who found upon this broad 
statement as much of one-sided vilification and indiscriminate invective 
as would arm half a dozen Jacobin clubs with the smews of war tor a 
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twelve montli, are earnest in then wish to see the evil lenicdied Pos- 
sibly, moie probably, it is their aim to laise political capital bv estab- 
lishing a panic In the fuimei case it is no more than nccessaiy to 
explain to them that the romanee of the cmsaflos has passed away 
into tbe womb of time and that the deslmy of a modem Peter the 
Hermit scarcely admits of a hopeful guess It is now simply ridi- 
culous, it IS a disgusting bombast to open a crusade in the old style. 
We have bounded over eight centuries and the translation has decided- 
ly altered the phase of pre-civili/cd conceits Sii Moidaiint '\^cll3 
can no more hope to uproc t crime by the exercise of his lungs and the 
display of a fire-eating animus than he can hohl the earth to its axis 
by planting his foot upon the revolving planet lIis flouiish of 
trumpets betrays only the vacuum in his head the jingle of the bells. 
“ Hollow brass sounds tbe most ’ Prom one extravaganev the vain 
man is led into another and a third until nothing is loft for him but to 
run the whole cncle of absurdities I'tom setting himself up as the 
avenger extraordinary of forgery and perjury Sii Moidaunt ine\itably 
foil into the lap of conclusions as supremely ridiculous as any even 
of the vnldest of the school-men Ho sensible person speculates dog- 
maiically on the increase or decrease of crime by a mere reference to 
the calendar, for that is not always a coirect barometer of the criminal 
atmosphere The calendai may be remarkably light, yet crime may 
stalk over the country with giant strides The Pohcc makes the 
calendar It may be unusually active, or it may be unusually dull. 
It may set its nose upon the ground and track the criminal to his re- 
motest den, or it may stuff its ears with cotton and snore away its best 
opportunities In either case the calendar will scarcely represent the 
full measure of crime AATiilst the pettiest larceny may not elude the 
vigilance of the extravagant thief-catcher, the most formidable iiifirans 
may crack then fingers at then sluggard pursuer Sir Charles Jackson 
m his recent charge to the Grand Juiv refuses to take anj* credit like 
his boisterous colleague from the appearance of the calendar It is 
clearly established by him, and the terrors of the Supreme Court iMth 
its terrorist puisne have not in any way stopped the progress cf cinne 
It would be as unreasonable that the seventy of Justice Wells lias 
cnppled the operations of black criminals, as that bis politics has 
strengthened the audacity and the numbers of white ciimmals, though 
there are malicious men who speculate upon the latter with a show of 
logic which it IS nob always possible to ma'itei One fact is indisput- 
able, the loopholes of the English law are more generally at the service 
of the European criminal than at that of the native That may be 
one rea.sou wby tbe proportion of European criminals is larger as 
compared to the population than native criminals. But it by no moans 
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is tlie main reason If the logic could he narrowed to that, we should 
in that case be abanduning the metaphysics of crime. 

The terrorist Piusne of the Supreme Court might arrogate to himself 
the prestige and the attributes of a judicial wizard at the flourish of 
whose wand crime shall stand back appalled, distracted, paralysed 
But outside the boundaiies of a pompous imagination the stick is 
unfortunately powerless, it is an unromantic stick, the prop of a fat 
pouch or gouty toes When the fit is upon him the criminal scarcely 
stops between the plan and the execution to waste his energies on a 
contemplation of the Supreme Court He has enough thoughts upon 
his hands to hamper himself with any on Sir Mordaunt Wells 

“ Wlien it were done, ’twere done. 

It were well Twere done quickly 1” 

That is the style of argument he patronises and no sentimentality about 
Judge and Jury Mr Townsend writes out from England to inform 
Calcutta coclnieys that there were eighteen murdeis in London during 
August last and he borrows from Dr Earn the sickemng fact that 
270 children were murdered last year in the same great city besides 
those supposed to be murdered Now there is decidedly no lack of 
judges or serj cants in the Enghsh metropolis, yet is its moral condition 
a hundred times woi'se than that of Calcutta It would be difficult 
to compile from the calendar of a year such a startling array of horrid 
dimes as are daily perpetrated in London A wife aged seyentv 
murdered her husband aged eighty years, tor the sole object of getting 
rid of a burden. As chanty should always begin at home, it were well 
if Sir Mordaunt turned his hand at weeding the mother country of 
such atrocious crimes as the foregoing, before traclang forgery and 
perjury along the boundless sea of Bcngallee immortality The dismal 
tales of Clime recorded in the Enghsh newspaper'^ afford such uninistake- 
able eyidence of the superior finish of the criminal uund in that country 
over that of the Bengallee that we regard with wonder the audacity 
which pelts stones from glass houses against the natiye of India un- 
mindful of the defenceless state of the garrison which thus wantonly 
pioyokes terrible retaliation Abandoning eyen the atmo'jpheie of 
London which may unfortunately for all that we can tell be a breedci. 
of crime under the peculiar influence of its fogs, w e return to Calcutta 
and compare the criminal statistics of the two races Bengallee and 
Enghsh Does the comparison deceiye us ^ No All the heinous 
crimes he upon the head of the European, all the petty theft upon that 
of the native. If a foigei y or burglary is noted against Kamdoss or 
J ahm Sing, they arc more than met by the string of higher crimes set 
53 
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down against Rnntli and Jones The Bengallee woman seldom figure 
befoie the Snpjeme Court, but Anna Castle and her friends are not 
tioabled uith any such modesty 8he can forge with the best of the 
male population and take her turn of duty at 3 ail manufacture uuth 
the neive and '^piiit of a man Behold the managing partner of a 
considerable firm in Calcutta extracting money from the sill of his 
other partner on the eve of his leaving the firm and defending the 
dishonest act by coumel in the iSupreme Court Behold his fiiend 
following and deposing upon oath befoie the same Court to statements 
which were established by better c\nJence to be outrageous myths 
which none but Bcngallees of the lowest professional tyjie can utter 
upon solemn affirmation If this is not perjury we ask to know what 
IS ? and vet the EnghsJmmn quotes Hiclei/s Gazette and Macaulay 
and Wellington to pro''’e that Bcngallees do tell lies We do not 
reckon such bygone authority Our authority is the Englishman 
of the 27th ultimo If we could be capable of half the malice winch 
inspires our enemies and our traduceis rve co’ild cast into their teeth 
records of crime which would make the hair stand on end to recount, 
and all perpetrated by Englishmen, many of them with as good an 
education as those to whom we address our remarks and holding pos- 
sibly a far higher position in society But our religion forbids the 
utterance cf that which affords pain to any man or class of men We 
know Christian men are undeterred by any such restraints Our phil- 
osophv too is of a firmer type Though we deprecate the existence of 
a large amount of crime in European Society, yet we are immeasurably 
above the sordid prejudice of generalising upon them, or branding 
a whole nation of estimable men with 'uce the very presence of which 
proves the existence of virtues Wc have good sense enough to dis- 
tinguish between the honest man and the murderer We could wish 
our critics were blessed with a similar power of mind f 



A ^tippleroeot to tbe foregoipg’. 


^ 

[Rc])nn(ed fiom tho Hindoo Patriot, Octobci 3, ISGl ] 

The jest books aie moic editing leading than people aie apt to 
suppose Many of the jests embody in the poitable foini of epigiam a 
Shakespeiean knowledge of human naluie One of these speaks of 
a cynical gentleman who was wont to make the chaiitable lema’k that 
all men iieie dishonest He was told that as no man could pietend 
to a knowledge of any man’s heait but his own noi be positiv'e legaid- 
ing any man but himself, the obseivation amounted to a statement 
on oath legaiding his own hcait — ^ni fact it was valuable simplv as a 
peisonal confession Aie such chaiitable gentlemen — oi lathei men — 
unknown m India ^ Do not those disov nod childien of Euiopc who 
aie so leady to swear to all manner of ci lines in the Natives leally 
reveal themselves ^ It is a icmaikablc chaiacteiistic of the class, 
that those >vho may be icasonably supposed to be the most ignoiant 
of India and hei people aic the most authoiitative i.i then knowledge 
of the recesses of the Native mind Men of the acutest as well as most 
giasping intellect attei studying the subject foi life have declared that 
like Newton they had collected a few pebbles on the beach of its deep 
Natives ouiselves and being on the spot, wo. must confess oiu know- 
ledge of our countiy to he compaialively limited Mliatevei causes 
we might assign foi it aftei the fact, we ceitainh weie not piepared 
foi the mutiny at the houi Buike’s speeches evince an intuHive 
knowledge of the subject Yet even intuition availed hmi little 
Hia knowledge must in one sense be admitted to have been it not sup- 
erficial at least confined to the suiface of the subject Even intuition 
could not give him the key to the hcails of the Natives of India He 
therefore contented himself with the hasty and caieless assumption 
that those hearts and the lieaits of Englishmen nay of men in geueial 
are alike Burke’s countiymen m India of this age aie wisei than him 
Thej leject his conclusion with indignation Mill in the elaboiate 
preface to his History of India attempts to prove that his having 
never been in India is no disqualification for h's task — ^indeed that 
It IS a positive qualification The class ol Anglo-Indians N whom ne 
allude seem to hold that then ignorance ot India gives them the better 
right to be dogmatic on the subject The men who conipov«e that 
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class on landing at Cliandpal Ghaut picsuine to teach the Natives the 
lattei’s psychology That thoir piesumption is at all wai muted is 
simpl}’ impossible 

Yet aie we far from intimating that they do not teach any tin ng 
They teach their own psychology By their incessant enunciations 
of the ciimmal propensity of the Natives, they leveal then own They 
have no light to give oui countiymen a chaiactei It would be foolish. 
It would be absurd And yet it is undeniable that the buiden of their 
song IS foigeiy peijiiiy and falsehood We explain the jihenomenon 
by the analogy of dehniim tremens The foundations of all lavings 
aie coriect — ^it is only the anangement of paits which is incohcient 
Thcie cannot theiefoie possibly be the least doubt that foigciy peijury 
and falsehood aie of common piactice b}'' somebody The queotioii 
now IS, by ivhom i Not by the natives, for the ignoiance of the men 
vre allude to of oui national chaiactei and indeed of oiii eveiy thing 
incapacitates them from foimmg any approximately coiiect opinion 
on it In a state of dehiiiim men not iinfiequentl}’’ lake up past re- 
collections and distant subjects It may theiefoie be supposed that 
the laMiig haiangiies and wiitmgs of the Euiopean adventiiiers on 
forgem/ and peijiiiy refei to the habits of some nation of the ancient 
01 modem woild An account of which, read in some happy moment, 
may have left on their minds an extraoidmaiy impression. Bat the 
single fact of the Adventurers being generally guiltless of more letters 
than what little of it is absolutely necessary to the harangues and the 
articles precludes the suggestion > Then entire knowledge is confined 
to their knowledge of themselves We therefore (to use Mr AValter 
Brett's expression) “ naturally ” conclude that the Adventurers do 
nothing more or less than unconsciously confess their own wa3^5 in 
then silly malice against our countiymen 



Cbe Doorgab Poojab is over. 

^ 

[Reprinted fiom tlie Hindoo Pntriot, Oetobei 17, 1861 ] 

Tlie sound of tlie tom tom lias died on tlie jaried ear Balmy sleep 
in lier laudable endeavoui to restore tiied Natuie to hei foimei condi- 
tion IS exacting fiom songsteis and dancing women and tbeir audience 
alike foi the long watching the compensation of an equally long hybei- 
nation Theie is in Bengallee as m eveiy society an unfoitunate 
section who cannot affoid the necessaiy hybernation m its integrity. 
Executive ohiceis, whose love of enjoyment or defeience to the wishes 
of friends or both led them to overstep in fear and trembling the scant 
leave of a niggardly Government, have awakened before nature's time, 
and are preparing excuses and to ]om their posts Indeed, all who 
have joined their families from great distances are eithei packing their 
trunks or have already proceeded, to return next year or, it may be, 
never ' Trade is trying to overcome the mesmerism under which she 
labored and resume her old course With the Doorgah Poojah the 
world of Bengal came to a temporary dead lock and now the transition 
One is reminded of Russia when the long cold is succeeded by the 
summer, when man and beast and all Nature wakes to life, when buds 
fly m all directions, men walk out, beasts run, the sky clears up its 
night, and the rivers recover their motion — And in their leisure moments 
throughout the rest of the year the sighs of all true hearted Bengallees 
will be wafted for the Doorgah Poojah 

The Doorgah Poojah proper is short, but the Doorgah Poojah holi- 
day IS long The former is past, the latter not yet Yet in those three 
days are intensified all the attributes of the entire Doorgah Poojah, 
proper or other Those days with their uninterrupted high tempera- 
ture joy and excitement left the enjoyers no breathing moment, no op- 
portunity to reflect on then condition But those days over, it is time 
for the reflection impossible then Before many days, every body will 
be called on to his accustomed avocations, and then the time will not 
be for that moralizing — ^then and until the Doorgah Poojah next year, 
the Doorgah Poojah will be thought of, when it will be thought of, only 
as a yearning Whether however our Bengallee readers will moralize 
on the Doorgah Poojah or not if we let slip this opportunity of making 
a few remarks on it we shall not have another for a twelve month. 
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Aftei tins cxoidium the foicignei and tlio {jiiciidons nainc will 
piobably ask wdiat is the Dooigah Poojah ? The Dooigah IViojah is a 
faiiy dieam, an enchantment, a season of icst to daily life, a session of 
]oy to the care-w'oin soul and excitement to the dull monotony of the 
Bengallces caieei It is the yeai'.s gieat Sabbath in which piobably 
the fust Biahmin iVlinanac inakcm icstcd aftoi then aiduous labois 
and thence commanded all tine Hindoos to follow them It is the 
Chiistmas of the Bengallces when incxoiable business and even day 
duties take fuilough, when schools and offices close, when the wandcieis 
fiom home leunite in it, and shaie its usual, and the Dooigah Poujalds 
unusual pleasuies, when those who have a natuial capacit} foi cnjo\- 
ment drowm themsclve'? and all thought of the past and the fiitiue in 
a sea of enjoyment and those wdio have not aie nc\cithelcss earned 
on, Avilhng oi not, by the Niagaia of conventional meiiy-making So 
great and extiaoidmaiy is the influence of the advent of the godde-^s 
that dming her stay with us the impossibility is attained K'cce‘'Sity, 
through whom piovidence appears in a gicat mcasuie if not wdiolly 
to lule the univeise becomes unnecossaiy and foi gotten hlisciy and 
happiness contemporaiy wuth one anothei is the neccssaiy condition 
of this world The Dooigah Poojah dining its leign would seem to 
reverse the univeisal law, foi theie is perhaps no Bengallee, except the 
miserable declaimeis whom we shall heicaftei notice, who does not 
contiive somehow oi othei to make lumsclf happy In the (ham of 
bliss which sti etches fiom one end of Bengal to the othei thcic is haidly 
a single break Ryot and Zemindai, inahajan and aituan, keiance 
and amlah are alike impiegnated wuth the joy of the season The 
misery of the most miseiablc man as if by instinct obseives the Dooigah 
Poojah as its Sabbath No doubt all men aie not equally blessed by 
fortune, and comparatively few can aflord the means to cclebiatc the 
Dooigah Poojah by getting up an idol etc Yet nobody omits to cele- 
brate it as best he can by other unmistakable signs of merry-making 
Two facts will be appreciated by all Every man, woman and child, 
without exception, and by whatever means, wears new clothes Though 
all the year round we cany our thoughts of the Hindoo Patriot to 
our sleep, even we were for days oblivious of all about it That single 
fact ought we think to be conclusive on the point 

Yet there are vinegar-faced misanthropes who desire to deprive 
the Bengallee of this support from his caste-ridden, untia veiling exist- 
ence, without providing a substitute Fortunately for him, there 
IS a God in Heaven, and He has rvisely denied those imbecile bragearts 
adequate power to carry out their wicked intention But really we 
pity the frame of mind which can see any material evil or, as they do, 
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notliing but e\ul in the Dooigab Poojali As these miseiable declaim- 
eis aie likely to gain numbeis by then veibosity, in pity foi the youth- 
ful geneiation it is as -well to examine then denunciation 

The Dooigah Poo]ah is supeistition t We would lefer the anti- 
Dooigah-Poo]ahites to then Dictionaiy If they fancy they obseive 
superstition in the Doorgah Poojah they aie giossly ignoiant of the 
meaning of the ivoid Is eating and feasting and dressing and meiry- 
making superstition ^ Then we are ail guilty of it every day We 
know the worship of the Doorgah howevei wrong or foolish it may be, 
IS by no means supeistition There is a great deal of superstition m 
the daily life of the Hindoo but none in the Dooigah Poojah Those 
who charge the Dooigah Poojah with superstition confound supersti- 
tion with idolatiy Theie is unquestionabij^ idolatry m the Dooigah 
Poojah but 111 the piesent decline of the empire of Hindoo belief it 
geneially forms its least important pait In the couise of time customs 
m every country lose then original significance, nay aie often diverted 
into contrary purposes The Dooigah Poojah m like manner, has suff- 
ered great mutations Originally instituted as an austere penance it 
eschewed all appearance of gaiety which might intrude as an msult to 
that austeiily The succeeding generations who adopted it, not feeling 
the lehgious necessit}'- for it winch its founder felt, must giaduallv have 
discontinued it had it not occuiied to some of the most inventive of 
them to make it the occasion foi more wordly enjoyment In the 
beginning the religious part was the whole The timid reformers of a 
later date infused into it a little profane enjoyment to make it suppoit- 
^ able As by degrees the original object became more and more lost 
sight of, more and more of profane enjoyment encroached upon it, 
till at last m our day^ the original pnncipal has become the accessory, 
and the accessories the principal The Doorgah Poojah has been so 
reformed that the greatest hater of Hindooism may enjoy it without 
hypocrisy Indeed the greatest hateis of Hindooism do enjoy it 
as heartily as any fool who believes that devotion to the warrior goddess 
IS a passport to Heaven Young Bengal would repel with indignation 
any charge of superstition or idolatry, but if his means allow him he 
celebrates the Doorgah Poojah like all poorer Hindoos Hay, such is 
the attraction of the Doorgah Poojah, that the Mahomedans of Bengal 
freely partake of the profane advantages offered by it while they 
abominate its religious rites — 'More anon 



Cbe 016 Year. 
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[ Rtpimtod fiom llic IIiiuIdo I’atiiot, Tiiiimuj 0 1S()2 ] 

Amid tlic dm of wai in the New Woild, tlic bn‘^ile of waihkc pie- 
paiations m the Euiopean continent and “ miging changes ” of i evolu- 
tion in the Indian Peninsnla the old } eai closed It has left mcmones 
of events which will maik an epoch in the woild’s hislon Foi India 
this single yeai did the woil: of a decade Ilipjnly the woik was the 
tiiiimph of peace and piogiess Dining the teim of its cvistence 
peifecttianqnillit}’’ leigned thionghont the connli v and if an occasional 
laid 01 foiay by such insignificant savages as the Rilckimites, the Wa/e- 
erees, the Kookees, and Abois of Assam, distnibed the genoial calm, 
it only seived to call into something like plavfnl iccication the Ihitish 
Lion with the buzzing insects at its feet The lepose which the last 
year thus brought to oui ruleis fiom the fcvei of evcitcmcnt whicli the 
ceaseless struggle foi bare existence dining the pieceding yeais natui- 
ally produced, was so employed as to icdound to then just ciedit and 
to the unmistakable benefit of the myiiad millions ovei whom England 
undei a benign Piovidence holds hei beneficent sway 

Poiemost among the events of the past yeai we i eckon the consti- 
tutional changes decieed bv the Impeiial Legislatuie These changes 
weie based on pimciples which had foimed the staple of agitation of 
years past, and weie theiefore hailed as the victorious results of those 
pitched batt’es which the non-oflicial public of India, both Euiopean 
and Native, fought so strenuously and ceasclesslv on behalf of Cons- 
titutionalism the concessions of the new Constitution, the geiins 
of the fedeiahzation of the Empiie have been sow^n, the intioduction 
of the non-official element in the delibeiations of the Legislatuie has 
been sanctioned, and an impoitant advance has been made foi tlie 
conciliation of outside public opinion Man)’- incongiuities and eiiois 
of the past have been swept away The Judge Legislatois have been 
unseated, and the chances of those unseemly sights of the highest 
Judges in the realm enacting in the Council Chambei the paits of 
factious agitators in the interest of the ruling class to the serious pre- 
judice of the subject millions have been at once neutralized The bye- 
laws and standing orders for the practical working of the Constitution 
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have been neaily completed, and if rumour may be trusted, before the 
New Year grows a fortnight old, the Viceroy’s Council will be inauguia- 
ted 

The last year saw the enactment by the Imperial Parliament of 
two other measuies, which will exercise an abiding influence foi good 
over the Indian population The subject of enquiiy, discussion, resolu- 
lion, and leport for the last quarter of a century, the Amalgamation 
of the Supreme and Sadder Couits was at last decieed It was also 
conceived in a spirit that challenged universal approval and admiia- 
tion The claim of the Native to a seat on the bench of the High Couit 
was graciously acknowledged and we hope to see it eie long practically 
recognized The othei measure, viz the reorganization of the Civil 
Service, though its practical advantages may be of slow development, 
will yet ultimately exercise the most direct influence on the destiny 
of the people It is to the credit of the Indian Minis bei, who designed 
it, that while breaking down the ancient monopoly of the Civil Service, 
it IS calculated btill to maintain and foster the old pspnl de cmj'is which 
has moulded the Covenanted Servants of the Indian Government into 
one compact biotherhood, which is replete with historical associations 
and glories that can never die, and which has infused into them an 
almost family regard and love for the people over whom the}?- have 
been placed to rule Its exclusiveness was certamlv invidious and 
sometimes detrimental to the public interests, and the measure which 
has destroyed that exclusiveness is a sure advance in the right direction 
In one respect that measure is of incalculable importance to the people 
ol this country It has cleared the path to Native advancement and 
in a manner annulled the* rule which still reqmies the Native of India 
to enter the higher walks of the pubhc service by the dooi of competi- 
tion via London If this provision of the measure may not be speedily 
lealized on account of the violence of prejudice and bitterness of feeling 
which now unhappil}’’ reign among the ruling class, we cannot believe 
that in the progress of enlightenment and the due development of the 
Native policy originated and strengthened by Lord Canning, an old 
and unmeaning jealousv of race will bar Native advancement It would 
be also doing injustice to England to suppose that she v ill year after 
year and decade after decade faLifv her promises and decrees of State 
If the spirit in which the repicaentatives of the peojilc of Gieat Biitain 
in Paihament assembled received and sanctioned the incaruies eimm- 
ciated above, and in vhich they noticed the claims of the Natives of 
India to consideration and justic'', continues to govern them and their 
Mic(c-"'Oi's we ha" e little cause to disiiust or to despond One (lung 
is needful Let the people of India be true to themselves let them 
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clc'^civo, and ‘-liow that tlicN dt-'Mxc tlu ]n)iu)i and < mflumcnt 
asDiic afloi and it bo tbon tiin»‘ to ffm idci buv. Innu tlair (lain.' 
^\lll be lunoied 

Tuiiun<f to the npeiutions dminii: tb< li-t \i‘ii of the Uk .d L« i;i - 
latino and tlu !o( a' (toM'imnents \se b<i\c junj>bM I’n* for bution 
It is tine that the (oiil^e of delda'iatioin in thi la*;.'! IntiM ('(nintd 
^^as not smooth that tin le w ''s i.it hi i at ( !o ( inlMvel rnaMi' latioti 
of a sjjint an'onu oui Son.i^oi^ tmidh loinpit'bh vith onnd and 
impaitial lopish'ion that thin ua l< It in no 'id to puatdai nn . ’ * 
lues too nuuli of init‘-ide pi(‘''sun’ and iniU nun , but tin pmntal 
out come of these d’sioid.int idi'iin nt ami ndhn nm - h# not b* < n o 
nnsatisfai ton oi di'^a'^tioim a'- uas at om* turn appr.'h* nd' d d’l'' 
Bicaeh of h'aith Ihii whuii tin* tiinoions and p-ifidnui. lotuiiii of an 
othoiUise i' ide- iwa'vO (!o\(inm'*nt dimitid -ntnod a jii t dt h 't 
The Flogainit Bill a ineasmi ba m 1 on dton'th'i atl it'ap .i iim| - 
tions tluiugli p n sid In I lie ( ouni d, v,a .not 'li d v, ph t !h mtton ot 
the \ui‘io\ d he t'ont'inp* oi Couit t’l'U i in tli' t’liminad I’lorid- 
nie Bill and the luh^ foi 'I’n >1 bv Juu wmi tnuinphunlK ("pad 
In S'l Baitle B'cie and ]\li ^(on(c In an e%p()'itir>n oi o'i.on-. and 
analogKs as nnann' eiabli’ "i then logM a-, lolti m tin n '■'opi If 
the dimiitv of the (.'oum il was on isionalb' loinpion.i^i d in p'i-">nd 
questions such !s wen* jai ■ d bv Bi liilK* pnhion afi'ia 1 nit'iii 
ICishnaghui Biol'- and Su (hailes .lai Isons motion loi iMpei- le- 
latmg to the Ootac.imund JCinooeni ('oiuicl s bid it was dont !)\ tin* 
Judge-Legnlitois who hi\e pnd dcuh foi then fuitiois nutipend- 
cncc/ in othei i(“p('cl‘ the labois of the Legislatne ( oum d dnin'o 
the last leai vcie <is nnjx/ilant as the\ wrie (ahidaled to be Bia- 
fieial in tin n mllnence The tomi meditiled Pajiei Cmn'mi Ihll 
beeame law' The t'unninl Bioceduie Ihll whiih had on iipied foi 
}vais past the consuleiauon of nome of <he ahle-.r imi mo-.t I'li- 
iightened ]uiis-ooinuhs of Bagland and of India was cleh, ted and em- 
bodied into law' aftci lecening .such impioM mints as h tei e\peiienec 
could suggest ' ^lea^uies of gieat admms- 

tiatne unpoitance lequiimg tlm sanction of the I euislatme weie a! o 
earned out dm mg the last icai the chief among whuh wo leckon the 
new' Police Bill and the Smrdl Cause Couits Bill d'he iust-mentioned 
measnie, ]udicionsly caiiicd out, will deal a death-blow to a long- 
staiidnig evil, w'liilc the laitci, so fai as its piactical eliect has been 
ob.sei'eed, seenip to have piovccl a gieat engine of injustice and op- 
piession to the peojile 

The Finances dm mg the Iasi yeai foi the fust time after the dc- 
picssion caused hy the Mutinies assumed a chceiing aspect Undci 
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sucli an ablo and watchful custodian of Evclicijuci as .Afi Lning, ns^ibt- 
ed bv a Militaiv Finance Coninii‘' 3 ion, conijDsed of men of tin* luglie^.O 
abilit.y, and \Mth a singlc-mmdcd devotednos^ to tlie public inleiest, 
it was eageilv hoped on all sides that the d( ficit which '\Ii W iKon had 
pionounccd ivas a chionic disease of the Indnn Bvchecpiei would 
be cpecdilv ledio^^ed, and that hojio wn'^ not destmod to be dis ippmnl- 
cd Although Ml Laimas Budget ultimatelv sufieied on accniini of 
an unexpected falhng-oll in Ojiium I'wcnuc Iin cdrulatious in the 
mam piovcd coircct If the leduction in tlu' Mililan Exjiencbtuie 
was not fully earned out it was emiicK owing to the ob^fuctne in- 
fluence of the IIoi'-c GuaicK Xcnilv ten thou'^and Euioj)"in tioop^ 
were thioughout the veai mnint lined m tins cmmti\ in excels of the 
numbei pioMouslv determine 1 and sinctioned as the nnxunum Euio- 
pean stiength of the Indian Aimv and it is stiantie that while this 
oxtre\agant waste of mon'w un lei (lip jjiessme of llo’-^'* Gnaul-' is 
dailv foiccd upon jmbhc aitention no ^t''ji is t iken b\ the tax-jii'eis 
to jiut a stop to it On the othei hand the ple^sllle of taxation is 
mcieasmg and thieat'uis to me lease fuillvn T!ie last veai disctjsud 
111 thewoikingof the Inc ome Tax a mas; of injiistic-e ojipiiN-^ion mi'-eiw 
and hcait-bui iiing, win h thongii fieelv aeknos'. Icalged b\ Giveinmeiit 
still no cielitablc measuie W'is taken to lejncs- To the Income d’ax 
wxas supplemented the Ijieense (ax and a fiiither addition m tlie thapo 
of a Tobacco tax was held in Iciiorem When these taxes cc)me into 
fall ojieiation wo cannot imagine wh.at elTect thev wdl piodiice on 
the minds of the people Theie is alicacU wc fcai a spint of seciet 
discontent abioacl m some of the populous distiicts of Bengal, wheie 
the renew ed leign of Indigo tciioi, the lancom of which has been not 
a little inci eased by the la^: ]u tice of the Disliict Anlhomies, lios 
fostered the stnlu (jm an<o of Indigo-dom In the Noi tli MTstein Piox- 
inces, so far as may be leaint from the local prints, the feeling is but 
yet half-subdued Bombay w^as the only piovmcc which gave any 
“trouble” to the collection of the Income Tax With these gicat 
facts staring us in the face, we feel great misgivings on the subject of 
taxation Already the people have canglit an idea that the Queen's 
Government is synonymous wutli taxation, and it cannot be good 
policy to add strength or plansrbihty to that rdea The councils of 
Lord Canmng have been characterized by the greatest wisdom, and 
we tiust that while he has successfully weathered the storm, lie wall 
leave to his successor a full chart of the shoals and sandbanks of which 
the vessel of the State should steadily steer clear 

The preceding year saw the Amalgamation of the Indian Army, 
but to the last belong the details adopted for the execution of the 
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mcasiue It ib not foi us hcie 1o discuss tlic policy oi tlio piinciple 
of that nieasuic But we who have attentively watched its opeiation 
cannot but deploie the Kcsolution which ga\c it biith It has shat- 
teied as splendid a body of oflficeis as evei took to the pioCcs^ion of 
aims and an aimy of soldieis, whose courage, hcioism, devotedness, 
and fidelity have nevci been suipasscd eithei in histoiy oi by contem- 
poiarics As icgaids the Native Aiiny, it has upiootcd old attach- 
ments and aflcctions, and has imposed a gulf of distance between the 
European Officci and the Native Sepoy winch will A-idcti v.ith the 
incicase of yeais and, as we appiehend, evcntualh'' culininate in that 
absence of sympathy between them two, bcfoic which no common 
ooldieily feeling can exist oi a mutuabt-^ of inteiest gion up "While 
on all sides theic is a ]ust desne cxpicssed foi the leconcihation of the 
imeiests of the Eniopean and the Native and the pioniotion of a light 
uiideistandmg of each othci, the manifest tondenev of the Amalgama- 
tion measures has been to sepaiate each from the othci, to dissever 
each other’s leehngs and mteicsts, and to lessen the chances and op- 
poitiimties of appieciatmc each other well. The Amalgamation is 
howe’'’ei a painful fact, but there is yet time to coirect the mischiefs 
of that blundei 

In tlie midst of these revolutionaiy measures, a Piovi'dcntial calamity 
swept over an impoitant portion of the Empire and distiaeted the 
attention of the autlioiities The Noith AVestern Provinces, but 
lately the seat of mutiny plunder, arson and anarchy, was now the 
centre of a drought, the like of which was not been for a quarter of a 
century past Its area and intensity were alike appalling and the 
Governmeirt with a parental sohcitude foi its fainrshrng subjects, came 
foiward to second with commendable liberality the humane eflorts of 
the sympathizing public, who banded together to organize measures 
of relief The stream of benevolence however flowed wrth uncommon 
vrgour from England, where the accounts of distress among the people 
in Northei n India wei e received with the warmest sympathy. England, 
ever renowned for her sympathy with suffeimg humanity, nobly vin- 
dicated her name, and her generosity to people whose fellow-countij - 
men had but lately risen up in aims against her to shake oft hei yoke, 
lu'itifies the hope that now that she has assumed the direct govern- 
ment of India, she will not do wilful injustice to its teeming nullions. 
But in the inscrutable wisdom of Providence a heavenb visitation is 
never an unmixed evil The Famine opened the eyes of Government 
to the defects in the landed system which clogged the springs of in- 
dustry and repressed eiieig/ The searching enquiry and eloquent 
voice of Coi Band Smith, deputed to enquire into the causes of the 
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Famine and suggest remedies against its lecunence, cleaied up all 
doubts and imptessed on then minds tlie truth about it An eheccive 
auxihaiy in the shape of a Manchester cry produced by the Cotton 
crisis at hand, greatly helped rn the solution of the problem But 
the question instead of being confined to the North Western Provinces, 
now embraced the whole Empire, and a Resolution was passed declai mg 
the British subject from the confines of Peshawar to the holders of the 
Cape Comorin tree to buy up his homestead or his estate, as it might 
happen The land-holder m the North "Western Provinces, hitherto 
the victim of a rack-renting system, was now at liberty to purchase 
the fce-simple of his land by paying dorvn the amount of twenty years’ 
assessment of the last settlement, and the amount considering the 
interim improvement fiom various causes, would hardly lepiesent 
the value of 10 yeais’ purchase But we will now not discuss the 
large question involved in the gcncial redemption of the land-tax 
However opinions may differ as to the expediency of that Resolu- 
tion, few will question the policy and wisdom of the sister Resolution 
for the Sale of Waste Lands That Resolution has opened up pros- 
pects to capital and industry, which will never fail of its beneficial 
effects on the population at large and m future 

Coming nearer home we have to congiatulate the Government of 
Bengal on the issue of the Indigo question m England However 
contemporary writers in India, generally writnig under the influence 
of the men whose interest it is to pi op up the rotten sjstem of old, 
may denounce Mr Grant and decry his measuips, the Biitish Public 
generally reemved his acts m a worthy spiiit, and the Parliament un- 
animously endorsed the opinion expiessed by Ilei Majesty’s Govern- 
ment What opinion that has been the reader of this journal is well 
aware As the Native adfliess presented to him at the close ot the 
year declares, it has been the lot of few governors to effect such a 
social revolution with so little cost of money or blood Compaif^d 
to the magnitude of the object gamed, the opposition he has met with 
IS but ti ite There how’^e vei remains a good deal yet to be done Dur- 
ing the last 3mar the Indigo difficulty underwent a transition The 
Planters got up a false rent cry, to which the Government of India, 
bullied into a tempoiaiy conviction, rnelded, but the official enquiry 
instituted subsequently proved that Indigo was the root of the wffiole 
matter of the alleged withdrawal of rent Lord Canning was however 
for a time so duped that he allowed Mr Larmour to insult Mr Grant 
m his own presence — to allow the lion to be bearded in his own den 
The vacillation which the Supreme Government then betrayed did 
not pass unnoticed or effectless It immediately told upon the 
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measure It ib not foi us licic 1o discuss tlie pohcv oi llu’ juinciplc 
of that mea&uic But wc who have attentive'!} watched ihs opeiation 
cannot but deplore the Resolution which gave it biith It has shat- 
tered as splendid a body of officcis as ever took to the piofcs'^ion of 
ai’iis and an army of soldiers, whose courage, heioism, devotedness, 
and fidelity have never been surpassed either in histoiy oi by contem- 
poraries As regards the Native Army, it has iipiooted old attach- 
ment/S and afiection':, and has imposed a gulf of distance between the 
European Officer and the Native Sepoy winch will Aidcn v.ith the 
increase of yeais and, as we appiclicnd, cventuall}’' culminate in that 
absence of sympathy between them two, before which no common 
ooldieily feeling can exist or a mutuahU of interest giow up "While 
on all sides there is a ]ust dosuc cxpicssed for the leconcihation of the 
imeiests of the European and the Native, and the promotion of a light 
understanding of each othei, the manifest tendenev of the Amalgama- 
tion measures has been to scpaiate each from the othci, to d’seever 
eaeh other’s ieehngs and interests, and to lessen the chances and op- 
poi trinities of appreciating each other well. The Amalgamation is 
howe''’ei a painful fact, but there is yet time to correct the mischiefs 
of that blunder 

In the midst of these revolutionai} measures, a Providential calamity 
swept over an important poition of the Empire and cbstractcd the 
attention of the authoiities The North "Western Provinces, but 
lately the seat of mutiny plunder, arson and anarchy, was now the 
centre of a drought, the like of which was not seen for a quarter of a 
century past Its area and intensity were alike appalling, and the 
Government with a parental solicitude foi its faimslung subjects, came 
foi waid to second with commendable hbeiahtv the humane efioits of 
the sympathizing public, who banded together to oigamze measuies 
of lelief The stream of benevolence however flowed with uncommon 
vigour from England, where the accounts- of distress among the people 
m Noithei n India wei e received with the warmest sympathy Eiigland. 
evei renowned for her sympathy with sufleimg humanity, nobly vin- 
dicated hex name, and her generosity to people whose fcllow-countr} - 
men had but lately I’sen up in arms against hei to shake oil bei yoke, 
justifies tlie hope that now that she has assumed the diiect govern- 
ment of India, she will not do wilful injustice to its teeming millions. 
But in the inscrutable wisdom of Providence a heavenb visitation is 
never an unmixed evil The Famriie opened the eyes of Government 
to the defects in the landed S}’’stem which clogged the spiings of in- 
dnstiy and repressed eneigy The beaiching enquiiy and eloquent 
voice of Coi Band )Smith, deputed to enquire into the causes of the 
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Famine and suggest remedies against its recuirence, cleaied up all 
doubts and impressed on tlieii minds tlie truth about it effeccive 
auxiliary in tbe shape of a Manchestei ciy, produced by the Cotton 
crisis at hand, greatly helped in the solution of the problem But 
the question instead of being confined to the North Western Provinces, 
now embraced the whole Empire, and a Resolution was passed declaimg 
the Biitish subject from the confines of Peshawar to the borders of the 
Cape Comorin tree to buy up his homestead or his estate, as it might 
happen The land-hold ei m the North Western Provinces, hitherto 
the victim of a rack-renting system, was now at liberty to purchase 
the fee-simple of his land by paying down the amount of twenty years’ 
assessment of the last settlement, and the amount consideiing the 
interim improvement from various causes, would hardly lepiesent 
the value of 10 years’ purchase But we rvill now not discuss the 
large question involved in the geneial redem 2 Jtion of the land-tax 
However opinions may differ as to the expediency of that Resolu- 
tion, few will question the policy and wisdom of the sister Resolution 
for the Sale of Waste Lands That Resolution lias opened up pros- 
pects to capital and industij'’, which will never fail of its beneficial 
effects on the population at large and m future 

Coming nearer home we have to congratulate the Government of 
Bengal on the issue of the Indigo question m England Howe\er 
contemporary writers in India, generally writmg under the influence 
of the men whose interest it is to pi op up the rotten s}atom of old, 
may denounce Mr Grant and decry his measures, the British Public 
generally rec'^ived his acts in a worthy spiiit, and the Parliament un- 
animously endorsed the opinion expiessed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment What opinion that has been the reader of this journal is well 
aware As the Native add i ess presented to him at the close of the 
year declares, it has been the lot of few governors to effect such a 
social revolution with so little ccst of money or blood Compared 
to the magnitude of the object gamed, the opposition he has met with 
IS but tiite There however remains a good deal yet to be done Dur- 
ing the last year the Indigo difficulty undeiwent a transition The 
Planters got up a false rent cry, to which the Government of India, 
bulbed into a tenrporaiy conviction, rnelded, but the official enquiry 
instituted subsequently proved that Indigo was the root of the whole 
matter of the alleged withdrawal of rent Lord Canning was however 
for a time so duped that he allowed Mr Larmour to insult Mr Grant 
in his own presence — to allow the lion to be bearded m his own den 
The vacillation which the Supreme Government then betrayed did 
not pass unnoticed or effectless It immediately told upon the 
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Lientenant-Goveinoi and local officcis, and if iiimoiii niav be tinslod, 
tlip last yoai did not close AVillioui seeing Indigo tyiannv iiKiea'^e yilh 
ledoubled iigoni and tbc ll^otj entlnallcd in a still inoie galling )okc 
But all hope is not lost The same hand that biokc the fetfeis fii-t 
can again bieak them thiough, though his oppoitumtics die unhappily 
yeiy shoit 

Closely connected y ith Indigo is the histoiy of the iYif JDurpnn tiial 
That subject has been discussed in these lolumns thieadbaic and need 
not bcai lepetilion But it will sei vc to illustnte to the futuie hi-toi- 
lan the chaiacter of the party spirit yhich cmbitteied foi the gieatcr 
pait of last }eai ah intei cruise belyeen the Nat’vc and the Euiopeaii, 
and all those ydio betiiendcd tlie Native A ■"oith\ and de\oted 
missionaiy, whose bfe-long laboi it had been do good to the peojde, 
and to piomote love and haimony betyeen the tyo laces, yas sacii- 
ficed and confined in the Common Jail foi libelling the Indigo Planteis 
^ ^ ’ Yhatevei the veidu t of the futuic hutoiiai! ye had 

howevei ample compeiu ation in the fact that in England the Land 
of final aibiticment the conduct of the Indigo Planteis yas univei- 
sally condemned that Pii Moi daunt WelE the convicting Judge, yas 
equally censuied, that unanimous s}mpathy and admii ation gieetcd 
Ml Long fiom all sides, and that the impoitancc of knoyiiig and en- 
forcing Native opinion was as unanimously acknowledged and in- 
sisted upon That was a sufficient Mctoiy to the apparent victim 

The meeting held at the mansion of the Bajali Radhakant Bahad- 
001 foi the puipose of petitioning the Indian Seeietaiy against 
unjudicial conduct of Sii Moidaunt AVells on the bench was a fitting 
coroliaiy to the above Sii MoidaunPs chaige to the Jiiiy in the 
case of Ml Long was alone suffiemnt to stamp Ins tiiie cliaiactoi And 
thi'i unAed protest of the Native Community against his lepcated vio- 
lation of the dignity of the bench, his habitual misuse of the consti- 
tutional piivilege of speech, his fieqiient display of lace-piejiidice 
and political bias m his judicial harangues was too solemn to pass 
unnoticed or ineftectually It provoked much angiy disciis'^ion but 
so far as we have yet been informed, the result would decidedly be m 
favour of judicial propriety and impartiality 

We have not space left to notice other events of the year We 
may however sum them up by saying that if the yeai 1861 will be known 
in history as a year of revolution, it rcill be not the less knorvn that 
that revolution implied reform and progress Every department of 
the State vied with each other in activity and onward advance Time- 
honored abuses were either cured or in a fair way to be cured A 
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remaikable cbange in tlie policy of oiii luleis, even among woin-out 
tiaditionists, was patent thiougliout The day was past by foi the 
levelling policy of old, and a laudable desne for enlisting on the side 
of good government the influence of wealth and position was mani- 
fested Sii Charles ¥/ood declared for local self-govcinment, and 
Loid Canning, strong rn his Native policv, earnestly called upon his 
Lieutenants to give the expeiiment a fan tiial A svstem of Honorary 
Magistracy was inaugurated fiom Peshwai to Chittagong and the 
geims of Municipal Government weie laid Those on whom the 
honor was conferred did not lag behind to prove themselves worthy 
of it Lord Canning v as justly jn orid of tl js proteges, and it the experi- 
ment be earned out m the spiiit it was begun in we need have no 
apprehensions as to its ultimate success On the othei hand the 
relations of the British Government with the Native Princes were 
strengthened noth new bonds of sympathy and attachment The 
inauguration of the most exalted order of the Star of India was a fitting 
sequel to the Adoption Resolution of Loid Canning If ever there 
was the prospect of continued peace vnthin, the policy of Lord Can- 
ning has fairly secured it. 

"We cannot close our retrospect of the Old Year without lecoiding 
our deep sense of the loss which we have sustained m the death of 
some of the highest and the best m the land Foiemost m the cate- 
gory stands the name of her who fitly represented here the Empress 
of India Cut oft on the very eve of her return to the bosom of her 
own country, her demise cast universal gloom over the country Turn- 
ing to the class of our administrators we have lost the last surviMiig 
links which connected the days of Malcolm and Elphinstone with 
our own Sir Henry Mark Cubbon and Sn Richmond Shakes2ieaie 
were the foiemost among our “ politicals and their death is justly 
dejilored by the jpeopk over whom then sway extended The loss 
of Col Band Smith is but too fresh in the public mind to need i ecapi- 
tulation, and of him it might be well said that we could better spaie 
a better man In our own ranks the King of Terrors was not the less 
busj^ He snatched away in the hey-day of life Rajah Issur Chunder 
Sing, the Honorary Secretary to the British Indian Association The 
loss has caused a chasm m Native Society which it wdl be difiicult to 
repair It is said that congenial spirits love to dwell together Per- 
haps few could surpass in friendly attachment and regard Rajah Issur 
Chunder Sing and Baboo Huiiish Chunder Mookerjee, the Editor of 
the Hindoo Patriot And within a few days of each othei both resigned 
the pilg] image of sublunary life India now deplores the loss which 
the death of Huriish inflicted. A grateful community has come 
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folward to commemoiate his sei vicc’, and wc may say tlmi if 18G1 had 
been baiien of othcL events, the death of Jliujish nlone would liavc 
stamped its melancholy impoitance upon the page of Indian History. 

Such was the yeai ]ust passed , and let us now wish oui reader'^, 
oui conteinpoiaiics and our fiionds botli in this and in odier coun- 
tiies a Happy — Happy New Yeai The piospccls of the New Yeai 
are clear and blight Solid foundations for pi ogles', have been laid 
by Lord Canning, and mad must be the man who would attempt to 
recede fiom the onward maich 'I’he discoid and jealous} of lace 
have happily ceased much, and a bcttci feeling on the wdiolc now' pre- 
vails among all classes The public mind is now jusflv dnected to the 
attainment of political privilege s which the legislation of the last year 
promised The truth and force of the old .ulage, that union is sticngth, 
IS now fully felt Barring Indigo, there are also now fewer cause-, of 
dissension in the new than were in the old vear Y e trust and hope 
that the expeiience of the past will have convinced the general Euro- 
pean Community of the fatuity ^f a crusade against the Native for the 
sake of a dozen or two unscrupulous Indigo Planters, and that they 
will sink old jealousies and diflerences, for which both were more or 
less to blame, and go hand in liand together to wrest from the Govern- 
ment those reforms in the administration, which wull redound to the 
progress, prosperity and happiness of all 



Cbey bate as yoatb ! 

» 

[ Reprinted from the Hindoo Patiiot, January 6, 1802 ] 

Generally speaking, tlie tone of tke Anglo-Indian Press, as regards 
Ike natives of this count] y, is intolerably bitter Tuin wbicb way 
yon will, a bowl, not of bonest contempt, but of ill-suppressed hatred, 
IS sure to meet your ears ' We are constantly accused of impudence, 
of vanity, of ingratitude, of political impiety, — in short, of every- 
thing that IS bad and reprehensible We are impudent, because we 
are begmring to manifest a decided tendency to give to things their 
real names , to call spades spades we are vain, because we are be- 
ginning to believe that, though born in regions unwashed by the four 
seas that gird Britain, we nevertheless possess the attributes common 
to Humanity, and as a matter of course, are entitled to some considera- 
tion as men , we are ungrateful (the unkindest cut of all I) because we 
forget the past history of our birth-land, and do not in passionate fits 
of evci-iecurrmg gratitude throw our elves at the feet of our Saviours > 
AYe are accused of political impiety because unlike the “ pius Aineas ” 
of the Latin Poet, we grumble to carry the paternal i\uchises on our 
shoulders, and sometimes even go so far as to hint that he should walk 
by our side 

Now — if we had candid antagonists to deal with, we think we could 
easily convince them that though bv no means free from faults — 
and what man is — we are not so hopelessly bad as the Anglo-Indian 
Press w'luld fain persuade its readers to believe that rve are AA’^e admit 
vuth, as we say in our own language, “ a free throat,’’ that the Anglo- 
Saxons as a nation, are very far ahead of us in the race of Civilization , 
but we would at the same time confess that our philosophy distinctly 
teaches us that the Anglo-Saxon is ahead of us, not because like the 
“ svift-footed ’ Achilles, the gods have lent to his limbs a greater 
degree of strength than to those of other mortals, but because he has 
had a better training, more healthful exercise, and a longer period to 
make thoroughly the might that slumbers in the heart and arms of 
man — the noblest work of God ' We repudiate the expression “ Race 
Supeiioiit}” ” It has no meaning , or if it has any meaning, that 
meaning is impious ' It strikes at the very root of the Mosaic account 
of Creation, with a doubly sharper axe than the disgiused sneers of 

JO 
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(ribbon 01 the open and defiant attacks of Tom Paine If Adam ^\as 
tbe fiist man of men binco bom, and Rvc tlic fii>t of ^\omon , if it be 
tine, that these two form the somce fiom \shi(h the vast tide of Imm- 
anity has flowed, blanching out into innumeiable aims to feitili/e 
even the most dr taut coineis of the oaitli , — wliat becomes nf all the 
“bosh” about “ I^ace-Siijienonty ' and “ Pacc-rlistinction Such 
language in the mouths of those wlio call themsf’Kes Clnistiuns, voiild 
be unwoithy of seiious notice, did not its impiety shock' all iight-1 hulk- 
ing men 

We have cheeifully admitted the ''upeiionti of the Anglo-Saxon . 
he IS fai ahead of us in the lace of Civili/alion The bice/e that lias 
filled his sails with favoi able constaiify ve have not }ct caught Ills 
ship pioudly walks tlic walcis like a tiling of life — we aic lagging 
behind But are we to be laughed at and deiided bccaiirc ye aic 
stiugglmg to reach the point wheic we also ma\ boiiou a like onvaid 
impulse ^ AWien a giown-up lad iidicuics oi ill-tieats his \oungei and 
weaker companion people call him a “ Bullv ’ If the Anglo-Indian 
Pi ess is ambitious to win foi those yliose oigan it pietcnds to bo, 
that honorable sohnque', let it abuse on, and wo ma} faiily piomise 
it the utmost measuic of success 

Theie are those among us, who look upon this state of things vith 
surpiise They call to mind the generation of Englishmen vho, in 
past yeaTb, walked among our fatheis vithout betiajing the least 
svmptoms of hatred ol contumely They call to mmd Rii Willinni Jones, 
Colebiooke, Wilson and otheis, and ask how it !<? that the successois 
of such men should be so unsympatbetic ^ Tbe question is easily 
answered 

As regards Indian Literature Indian history Indian antiqnitie'’, 
the pres^it race of Anglo-Indians '' '■ aie lamentably ignoiant 

They look around them and see men who live and diess differenthx 
who speak English wnth a dillerent accent, and they despise and liate 
them If they knew what the fathcis oi these in'^n did m then days, 
they would soon learn to pity tlie modem degiadation of our people , 
and pity, we all know, is akin to love >Su Willioni Jones, Colebiooke, 
IVilson read onr magnificent poetry our profound philosophy , studied 
the wonderful structure of our primitive language , and they respccicd 
our fathers and looked upon us hopefully at least yitli melancholy 
interest, as you would look on the hen of a ruined Noble But to the 
great unwashed abroad, we are srmply niggers — ivithout a past per- 
haps, without a future They do not know us They do not choose 
to know us 
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No doubt we bave grave national vices So have the Gieeks ; 
so bave tbe Italians , so bave the English themselves But the Anglo- 
Indian Piess may rest assured that no denunciations, such as it delights 
to burl at us, will ever cure us 

The Anglo-Indian Press, we are bound to confess, is not true to its 
mission It has shamefully abandoned the course chalked out for it 
by the moral reqmrements of this great empire, for the paltry grati- 
fication of winning the good graces of men whom we cannot resist 
the temptation to call — ^vulgai It has sold its birth-iight for a mess of 
pottage It IS not the great Teacher, routing out error, and planting 
truth , it IS not the fiiend gently remonstrating, lovingly pointing out 
short-comings , but it is the reviler , the utter er of obscene and dis- 
gusting things, the bully, ever strl^^ng to terrify by its threats and 
curses It is not Ariel, ever breathing the airiest melodies , it is Caliban 
full of rabid and filthy words ' Alas for the Anglo-Indian Piess 1 



Death of Priijce Albert. 


[ Hcpiintcd fiom the Hindoo Pntnot, Jniiu ii) 1 lSh2 ] 

Altliougli tlic Government, lias not, }ct icceucd an} onicial intelli- 
gence of the demise of the illustiioiib Piince C'onsoit of Gieat Biitain, 
whose picmatuie di^^appeaiancc f torn the scene of cailhl} caiecr la 
now lamented m the foai quailci'> of the globe, \\hcic\ei the Biitish 
flag vaves oi the foot-pimts of an Englishman arc tiared, we fear 
the special message of our moining contcmpoiaiics in this instance 
lb but too steinlv tiiie The past \cai saw the King of Tciiom biis} in 
high places almost all the woild ovci and pai ticiilail} among the 
Clowned heads of Euiope, and if it ha^^ left its melancholy stamp on the 
page of Euiopean histoiy, its impiesb on that of Biitish history is not 
the less melancholy. Scaicely eight wcck=? have clap^>cd we had the 
painful duty of ofteiing oui condolence to Her Giaeioub I\Iajesl} 's 
lepiesentativc in this countiy foi the heavy afliiction vhich it pleased 
Heaven to inflict upon him, little dieaming hov cvei that vithm an in- 
teival of two moital months we should have to discheige an equally 
painful duty towards hei own giacioiis sdf The illustiious Prince 
who has now been gatheied to his fathom was descended fiom the 
ancient stock of Geiman Royalty and passed his youth in industiious 
studies, which subsequently won him no mean rank among the savants 
of Euiope and enabled him to meld no oidmaiy influence on the ad- 
vancement of Alt and Science In 1840 he became united wuth the 
Queen of Modem Rome, over whose dominions the Sun never sets, 
and the union produced umnteiTupted domestic happiness and pros- 
peiity which passed almost into a proveib Although undei the 
Biitish Constitution Piince Albert could not take any public sliaie 
in domestic politics, yet it was no seciet that his influence on the 
Fo eign policy of England was immense This is not the place to re- 
count the services which he rendered to the cause of Science, but we 
may generally remark that there was not a contemporary Prince ivho 
surpassed him in his zeal for Science and in his attachment for scientific 
men To him the civilized world was indebted for that triumph of 
international peace, which was signalized at the Crystal Palace of 
London in 1851 It is much to be lamented that he was not spared 
to celebrate the revival of that triumph again in the current year. It 
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is HI vain liowever to moiiin ovei tlie dispensation of Providence God’s 
will be done ' We now hope and piay that Her Giacious Majesty may 
be sustained with the strength of becoming resignation m the serious 
affliction with which the Ehng of Kings has visited upon her It would 
not we believe be treading upon the sacred ground of private grief, 
if the people of India expressed their commiseration with their Koyal 
Mistress in a respectful address of Condolence The enlightened 
Begum of Bhopal might with propriety head such an Address among 
her sister Princesses of India It is meet that some such expression 
of Indian sorrow should be laid before Her Majesty. 



€xcelsioi’. 


» 

[ I’cinmted fiom the Honj'ilcc, Tnnti.in 0, ISOT ] 

This day we pic^cnt ouisclvos to tlic public in a new bat, 
and an alto^clhci nioic ina‘'Culine foiin than bcfoic Vvc hate jia^iod 
the succes‘5ivc stages of infancs and of bo\liood in eight ‘-hoit inontlH 
If our giowth has been rapid we owe it to the excellent lUti'^ing of our 
dear iiiends and piotcctois, to all and each of whom we wish a happy 
new j'^ear Wc hope to deserve a icimn of the compliment 

The Bengalee wall hencefoilh be punted and published at Ins owm 
press Perhaps it is a presumption m so young a gentleman to com- 
mence house-keeping and set up Ins owm carnage TJicic arc malicious 
people enough to snarl at Inra lie has giown however in spite cf 
their cold water and hopes to outlive then jealousy lie is piond of 
and grateful for the encouragement shewm to him by a public distin- 
guished for generosity and a light pciccption of mciit The piinopiles 
on which he hopes to build Ins foituiie aie those of lioncsty and stiaiglit- 
iorwardness. His sinceiity has piocuied him many enemies He 
has had no ambition however to be a favorite wotli those who cannot 
bear the probe Witb the French satirist be is irledged to 
“ Call a spade a spade and Chailes Llolet a knave ” 

If he has ever indulged in caustic obseivatioiis against men or 
classes, he has done so m the iigoious discharge of a public dut}’’ He 
has not spared his countrymen from a feeling of mock patiiotism It is 
not a fundamental pait of his creed to uphold shams in deference to 
men or to manners That radicalism as it is manifested in a ceitam 
section of his race is a more dangerous sham than snjrerstition, is a 
conviction he cannot w^ell allay m the face of existing oiicnmstances 
He has therefore peisistentJy attempted to stem the tide of “ whole 
hog ” reform Call him a tiimraer or even a cowaid. But he has no 
stomach for wasting eloquence at the foot of Mount Athos If he 
cannot appear as a martyr, he does not certainly relish the idea of 
figuring as a fool 

In politics Ills giound is moie safe and perhaps satisfactory. As a 
fiiend of Older he is necessaiily m the ranlcs of the Government party. ' 
Without believing that Government can do no wrong he can believe 
that the Government is guided by wiser counsels than those w'hich 
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issue from tlie Associations oi then fiddlcis Tlie Indian aiilhmities 
ha\e ceitainly no temptation to be selfish The Associations have 
many Public opinion in the East as lepiesented by a shipful of Anglo- 
Saxons who nati.ially nmnopolise its lepiesentalion, is so Molcntly 
adveise to the welfare of the aboiigines that anv action on it is simply 
impiacticablc The Goveinment has theiefoie no othei couise open 
to it save that of legislating upon sine pimciples It is despotic 
to a certain extent that is, it is disiegaidiul of newspaper ciitjcism 
But it dares outiage law and justice no moie than the meanest of its 
subjects It IS despotic onl'^ m the sense in which Bliltiades was a 
tyiant The meie vcibal stigma cling«! to it If an}’ one act of the 
Goveinoi Geiimal or of the ]\Iohaiaja of Yictoiia Street as Sii Charles 
Wood IS playfulh called, can be jiomted out, which has not a gieat moral 
truth for its basis oi which has outiaged the feelings of the people of 
India, the Bcnqalec will unhesitatingly join the ojiposition faction 
and lender hi'^ feeble aid m plucking the featheis of a hated niinistei. 
But whilst the contiary is the fact and millions use fiom then beds 
with a piajei foi then benefactoi, it is not disiepiitable to follow 
the bamieis of an autociat whose chief function consists in demolishing 
the oppicssor 

In conclu''ion we will tiouble the leadei with a word about oui fin- 
ances It is perhaps the most material pait of oin address, and in 
deference to custom we have reserved it for the place usually assigned 
to a postcript We have taken the liberty of raising the rate oi sub- 
scription to the Benquhe from Rs 8 to Rs 10 per annum from the 
first of the current month Those of our suppoiters who have already 
paid 111 advance will continue to be sujiplicd with the paper at the 
former rate until then advances shall have been covered Those 
who have not paid, will be charged at the old rate up to December 
1802 and at the new rate from the piesent yeai We are led to hope 
that the slight increase on onlv the yearlv ia.te of subscription (for 
the monthly and half-yearly rates remain as before) will not be objected 
to, seeing that we have ii°en to the size and dimensions of all those of 
our contemporaries who charge at the rate now fixed by us. It wiU be 
our constant aim to give our readers a fair retrnn for their money 
Our motto shall be “ excelsior ” 



Cbe year we b^ive baried. 


^ 

[ Repiinted fiotn the Bengalee, January G, 1863.] 

Anothei tliiee hundied and sixty-fivc davs diagged ilirougli tile 
scarcely peicepUble divisions of time, tliiongh liouis and throngli 
minutes, tliiougli seconds and tliioiigli half seconds, fleeting to some 
and tedious to many have disappeared fiom the calendar The 
aspect of the past is solemn and funeieal We endeavour to diown 
melancholy recollections in gay greetings of a happy new yeai We 
exchange piesents and exchange dinners, we laugh and we gambol, 
visit fancy fairs and torture our senses to look blessed But the dread 
hour glass of the eternal scythesman scores oiii piogiess to the giave 
and with malicious peiiphrasis mocks us -with our merriment ^^Tiat 
a year have we survived > Emphatically the year of peace, yet war 
scarcely evei witnessed greater changes It commenced with a brill- 
iant programme From the Mountains to the Cape the coiintiy pres- 
ented one unbroken picture of quiet content and prosperity The 
bloodv sword of Janus remained sheathed Her temple was closed, 
apparently for ever Wars and rumours of war had ceased to distract 
the Indian politician, or subvert the arrangements of peace The 
Empire had rallied and recovered from the disasters of the mutinies 
and awaited with eager expectancy grand civil revolutions It had re- 
trieved and rearranged its finances under the direction of able earnest 
men with large ideas and liberal statesmanship The deficit, hitherto 
a standing Indian institution which had defied every Financial ma- 
nceuvre and sent to his grave an eminent English Financier, had been 
successfully met and extinguished Canning the ]ust, against whom 
a violent Indian cabal had raised an opposition if not formidable, at 
least annoying, had emerged fiom his unpopularity and become an 
object of adoration to the patriots who had petitioned for his recall 
Even Mr Grant, Indigo Grant, the hated Lieutenant Goweiiior of 
Bengal, had been relieved from insanity m the eyes of the Landholders" 
Association and was talked of with respect and reverence by such men 
as Mr Peterson and Mr Majt'and The tone of thr* year was subdued 
and softened as regarded Indian admmistratoi s and parties, through 
the virus of political antipathy and animosity was kept alive by strong 
demonstrations against Sir Charles V/ood The Secretary of State for 
India had too deeply outraged the self love of his exiled countrymen 
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in tlie East by ma4nta?ning an Impenal pokey towards tke Indian 
•subjects of the Crown, not to become an object of intense hatred to men 
who naturally claimed precedence in a soil in which they filled the 
position ol the dominant iacc. 

In March 1862, Lord Canning, the iiist viceroy in India of Queen 
Victoria, resigned his magnificent charge. The servant of a corpora- 
tion when he set his foot upon the steps of Government House, events 
transpired which raised him to the proudest place under his Sovereign, 
He commenced his government under apparently the happiest auspices 
The policy of his predecessor at once vigorous and unscrupulous had 
emptied every throne in Hiiidoostan. On one pretext or another 
every native prince in the country who could found a gun or maintain 
a standing army or exhibit a solvent treasury, was reduced to vassal- 
age or the worse condition of a pensioner An independent native 
tstronghold was a sore spot in the political diagram of a statesman 
who vented a new maxim in morality for the special retreat of his 
grasping ambition. The despot who perjietiated every political -oTong 
•on the singular plea that tlie higher morality 'cancels the lower, necess- 
unly despised good faith and \mlucd treaties as waste paper. A 
monstrous army and the bull-dog courage of the British soldiery alone 
enabled him to defy the revenge of his victims He left the empire 
however on the mouth uf a volcano and his successor put his foot into 
an eruption. It was fortunate tliat the son of Geoige Canning inherited 
the genius of his fatiier. Under the guidance of a less capable helms- 
man the vessel of the state would have been loo surelv wrecked and 
possibly foundered But the Governor General of India at the ciisis 
•of the mutinies proved himself not an oidinaiy man He stood the 
^shock of the dreadful visitation with imblanchcd cheeks and nerves 
of iron. Heedless of the babel aiound liiiii he coollj’^ took the trumpet 
from paralysed heads, and evoked older out of chaos In his indivi- 
dual person he ■epitomised the histoiy of Entish India, Like Chvo he 
won the empire, like Cornwallis he settled it, lilie Bentinck he consoli- 
dated it. Not one of his brilkant piedecessois achieved what Lord 
Cianning achieved. Many of them were greater in war and greater 
still m peace. But the first Viceroy of tke Queen in India, had a 
task before him unprecedented in the colonial history of any nation, 
Napier m a .imall way in Semde what Lord Canning had to do on a 
gigantic scale in Hmdoostan, His gemus may well stand compari- 
son with that of the illustrious Akbar, But ho achieved equally great 
results under less favorable circumstances The desert-born son of 
the fugitive Humayoon was an Emperor , Lord Canning was only a 
servant’s servant In addition to the work of conquest and of 
56 
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Govciiimcnt, (lie fluts of plnimtion was arr iiintilafod on hii 

bands. He could not move a icj^nmnl ot fonbi an appowittiu rit 
without tlio full juc^suu' of an annovm/^ ii’> poiu thililv' llnMii" 
peifcclcd in Oudc a giaiul fitful roNoIulion winch lai^cd Ins imiiic to 
the talisinanic iCNCicncc of an Indian saint, lu had to wnt^* a hngthv 
icply to a lopiiinand llis innial (omiftiom van an far in ufivnuff 
of contcmpoiaiy ethics that cmmi the Knijhsh population of India, 
by couitcsy the most moial ainoiind fh<‘ litsilh* ns aiound tlum, 
could not appiociate lendil} his Itoinan horn st\ ft tool, tin in f \iu tlv 
foui yeais and eight months to di.covu that TiOrd Canning po^'^c^^'d 
talent Duimg the whole of that period tin ir \\ ati h dogs halted 
fuiiously at the hon the} could not appioaih Hi fore he laid dov ti 
his office, he had the satisfaction hosseser, of leceiMUg tv flaming ad- 
dress fiom the ^ 0 l\ gentlemen who had loiulli prated for Ins rtc dl 
The blessmgb of the natnc populations to whom he had acted as n 
father and piotoctoi at all times weie alreailv on Ins head 

Such was the Goicrnoi Gencinl who steamed awai from Baboo's 
Ghat on the caemiig of the 12th Maich 1802 .tmidsl the cheers and the 
tears of assembled multitudes, in the full flieli of health and with a 
magnificent futiiic befoic him If India gne\ed at the loss cjf one 
who had pioied himself so woithv to inle, it lejoned on the othei 
hand at the presence in Eiitiland of a fiiciul wlinse mature judgment 
and intimate acc]uamtance with local politic'-, feelings and lecjiiire- 
menta Avould at all times oflci Jlei I\Ia]<sl\’s Go\cinmcnt a tiuc 
ciiteiion by which to settle Indian cj[Ucs<ion'' 

The funeral poll alas * coveis the know led w, the intelligence, and tlic 
statesmanship, from wdiich India hoped to deinc so rich a liarvcst 
By the side of his illustrious fathei m AVcstmimstei Abbey lie the bones 
of John Earl Canning embalmed in the teaib of In'? grateful counti}. 
His spirit resteth in heaven I 

The princes and the people of India would have been disconsolate 
for the loss, rf the successor of their smitten favoiitc had not given 
clear indications of the greatness and the .ibility expected fiom Ilei 
Majesty’s Viceroy Lord Elgin landed in Calcutta not altogcthci a 
stranger He had brought leseue to the empiic during the panic d.iy^ 
His name was constantly on the surface of England’s colonial poli- 
tics He had won renown in Canada and siiuck tciror into Pekin 
His fame as an administrator was not infeiior to his fame as a diploma- 
tist In the case of the convict Hudd he proved that he had a wull 
Waylaid at Church by a phalanx of city politicians, he refused to 
betray his duty for a compliment The country heard the tale and 
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Village coteiies settled the future of the new Viceroy in a satisfactory 
mannei Noi weic rhe}’- deceived Up to this moment the Govern- 
ment of India has maintained the dignified position at which Loid 
Canning had left it In addition, Loid Elgin^s grace and accomplish- 
ments have made it populai 

The 'pn sound of the. Lieutenant Governoiship of Bengal was also 
altered during the past 3eai The honoiable Mi Giant aftci having 
completed the lum of Indigo and the libeiation of the Indian lyot 
letiied from his higli office amidst the blessings of the serfs to whom he 
had piesentcd fieedom He ma}’’ well lepose fiom his toil after having 
rescued a nation fiom slaveiy His was no oidinaiy task Alone 
and unassisted b}' even the s}Tnpathies of his suboidinates, in many 
cases actively thwailed bv them, he achieved his duty m the face of 
the stiongest oppoiulion cvei set up against a public man or public 
measures Lampooned and mobbed by the Press and the Associa- 
tions, beaided and abused in the Audience Chamber of the Goveinoi 
General, logical Grant moved noi a muscle nor betrayed the smallest 
symptom of pain oi indecision, but poincd his sledge liammer minutes 
upon disputants wh > tore thcu beards and gnashed their teeth in 
the impotent fury of utter defeat His mantle has fallen upon worthy 
shoulders The Hou’blc J\Ii Bcadon is a tried official Not many 
years ago facetiously termed the maid of all work of Lord Dalhousie’s 
Government, his versatile talents and indefatigable industry made him 
a valuable laborer in the commissions which marked the administra- 
tion of that nobleman Comparatively young m the service, his 
abilities raised him to the’ topmost place in it vithout a grumble from 
his seniors At the close of the past year he had completed a tour 
through the Eastern districts which materially altered his politics 
Before he undertook it he wai^ half a colonist He is now an Imperial- 
ist ' 

Next 111 importance to the changes m the Government are the chan- 
ges 111 the constitution of that Government 

The Councils Act corrected a radical defect in the machinery of 
the local administration By introducing the non-official element 
into official deliberations, the Government has satisfied the most 
ardent cravings of a progressive people Though necessarily the 
measure has been protected at the outset by the most stimgent safe- 
guards against demagogism, it yet promises by habituating independent 
European and Native gentlemen of rank and status, to the task of 
administration to form the nucleus of an Indian Parliament The 
federalization of the empire has been effected after years of peisistcnt 
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agitation In the Department of ]us(ice a root and branch refoTni 
has been successfully achieved. The High Court \v3Cli its- large powers 
and well selected 'personivl has afforded satisfaction to all clas'ses of 
the community. The election to its bench of a native gentleman of 
eminent ability and virtue, who pci formed the duties of a pleader with 
the honesty and good conscience of a judge and, for lus hi^i argu- 
mentative powers, was known at school as the Kiocion of his class, 
has added poetical lustre to an institution emphatically the empire 
of a blind deity. 

There is scarcely anytlung new to tell of finance except that the 
Bank of Bengal has been tiansfoimcd into a government Bank for the 
circulation of a government currency, ^ye have closely imitated 
the English treasuiy even to the keeping of our accounts The license 
Tax withdiawn, the Income Tax paitially lemitted and the fobacuo 
Tax stiangled, with the cash balances well supplied, the budget well 
scored, and Sii Charles Tievelyan, appointed financier to the Govern- 
ment of India, are gladsome tidings to a population not yet complete- 
ly out of a fright A peimanent settlement conceded and the con- 
tract bill condemned have laised them to the fifth heaven of content- 
ment Hie wai in Ameiica and the distress in Lancashire are the only 
black spots in the otherw ise chceung record of fhe past year. Whilst 
the huimhation of Garibaldi and the flight of King Otho' have dis- 
turbed the political serenity of Europe, there has been peace in India 
with the exception of the afirays in the Jynteah Hills The Powdei 
magazines exhPjit heavy balances llay then need cease to exist 1 
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[ Ropiintcd from the Bengalee, Janimij 13, 1863 ] 

An interesting correspondence between the Honoiaiy Secretary 
to the Bethune Female School and the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal has been published officially. The outside world has been 
adnutted into the secrets of an institution hitherto guarded with 
rigorous jealousy from the public eye. It seemed as if the Committee 
was afraid to let in the light upon transactions marked by a singular 
absence of dash and even common ability. That the splendid scliool- 
hou«e in Cornwrllis Square, which is one of the architectural sights 
and models of Calcutta, should be permitted to uprear its Coimthian 
colonnades as a monument of native incapacity, is extremely to be 
regretted It is to be regretted the more that they are indicative m 
a greater degree of native irresolution and insincerity than of native 
incapacity The school is still a paiiah school — ^a place which res- 
pectability endeavours to shun though it adects to encourage it The 
papers before us disclose a scandalous tale. Calcutta with its popula- 
tion of ten imlhons sends to the Bethune School only 93 female children 
of the average age of five years and eight months who receive instruc- 
tion up to an average age of only six years and eleven months The 
course of instruction pursued is the most wretched that can be ima- 
gined. The students of an English ragged school are infinitely better 
provided with mental pabulum than those of the huge Indian sham 
on which 7,000 rupees are annually spent m the belief that the monev 
IS helping forward the cause of female education in the East Our 
vexation is the greater that this result has been attained by a com- 
mittee composed of the heads of native society presided over by the 
Lieutenant Govenior of Bengal and served by a Secretary who is proud- 
ly pointed at as the most practical native reformer of the day We 
admit that serious obstacles exist in the way of the gentlemen who 
have volunteered to lead the nation to the right path Native society 
is not yet sufficiently blessed with male education to understand or 
appreciate the value of female enlightenment There are still amongst 
us men, and then number far exceeds that of the better order, who 
indulge m the wildest fancies regarding the rum to domestic peace in- 
volved m the elevation of the women of Bengal to the hoi rid position 
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of blue-stockings It is not ceitainly then fault that they ajipre- 
hend from the wholesale education and impregnation with indepen- 
dent ideas of the drudges who now cheerfully perform every menial 
office, consequences the most disastrous The masses of the native 
population have not as yet arrived at that stage of piercing rationality 
which enables the philosopher to balance present evil by prospective 
good To the majority of Hindoos education means only an enlaige- 
ment of the capacity to earn money The grey-headed patriarch 
sends his grandchild to school after much misgiving The step is re- 
commended only by the chance of the child’s future facility to please 
his European employers It is well and painfully known to the old 
man that the strange power is like a double-edged sword If it leads 
to the creation of a fortune, it helps also to demolish the faith in the 
monkey gods and shrauds The first consideration is too alluring to 
leave much judgment for the last Besides, as hope is a more vivify- 
ing principle than fear, it is fondly believed that the paternal influence 
would swamp that of the school master, whilst the money drawn 
would be practieally realised This is the seeret of the prosperity of 
the English schools for native boys Unfortunately no such motive 
element sublies the theory of female education In its case, the 
gloomy forebodings which disturb primarily the quiet bosom of lake 
Camarina, are not met by any one of the visions and inducements 
which serve to render male education jiojiular in Bc'ngal In Hindoo 
society, the female when she is not a drudge, is a state piisonei She 
IS iigidly debarred from Society in the sense in which Society is under- 
stood and relished by English ladies She does not talk to half her 
husband’s relatives, and not much even to her husband, in the majority 
of native houses The veil is the habitual head-dress of the well- 
behaved Hindoo lady of youthful years The more dull and bashful 
she IS the greater is her value in the eyes of her friends Smartness in 
conversation is a crime second only to that of the last offence in a 
woman Under such a domestic system it is not surprising that educa- 
tion ceases to be a need The Committee of the Bethune School has 
had to create a need — ^to galvanize the nation and impart motion to 
feelings and usages hitherto suffering from chronic paialysis But 
their task was fully done tor them by the English Schools The 
credit of even the wretched success of the institution ovei which they 
preside would have been theirs, if they had attempted to break the 
prejudices of then countrymen by themselves breaking through them 
Not one of the gentlemen, however, whose names are on the list before 
us, had the public spirit to set such an example Three membeis of 
the Committee, we observe, belong to one of the oldest and most num- 
ciousl} pio\ idcd families in Calcutta We do not know whether the 
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Betlmne Scliool is used by tlieni as an instrument of female education 
We aie convinced it is not Possibly it encourages the Zenana system 
of which nobody is hkely to hear anything. It is a convenient shield 
which educated native gentlemen of weak nerves find it of use in set- 
ting up against the scorn of then English friends As far as we know, 
the Zenana system is a sham, which, mthout resulting in the intel- 
lectual improvement of the native ladies, results undoubtedly in making 
them excellent seamstresses This however is not the end for which 
English philanthropists are striving How far the Bethune Female 
School has operated to realise that end, it is not for us to say The 
report before us furnishes a scandalous reply. Three-fourths of the 
gills who attend the school belong to the lowest caste Hindoo society 
IS not hkely to benefit much by the wisdom acqmied by them at the 
average age of six years and eleven months through gallery lessons on 
things imparted during an average period of one year and three months 
If it IS necessary to make the school aristocratic in order to draw to it 
the giilhood of the higher classes, it should be done As it now con- 
tmues to exist, it is a drag upon the stale and a bye-word to the nation ' 
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[Repiintcd from tlic Bengalee, .Tnnu.ity 20, 18G'3 3 

The rent question in Bengal has attained to ihnt position of beauti- 
ful complication winch encourages pamphlct-wiiting and thiows 
society into the vortex of controversial literature If such a qiic'^tion 
had aiisen on tlie surface of English politics, the woild would h.ue 
been deluged ivitli economical treatises calculated not a little to dis- 
turb the existing theories of rent and of agiicnltiiial wages and profits 
In India, however Avhero the literaiy element is jcaloicsh' kept down 
by a public mortally afiaid of bores, it has given biith to only a law 
3udgment, half a dozen newspaper articles not much distinguished by 
ability or thought and one pamphlet The last, which is now before 
us, is a successful approach at the real bearings of the question it affects 
to grasp It IS addressed to the Governor Genoial and is veiv calmly 
and impartially written. Mr Murdoch commences with dcsciibing 
Bengal as the least contented of the Provinces undei British lule 111 
India He tiaoes the discontent to the giowing intelligence and spirit 
of independence of the people, to the muHiplication of the Couits of 
Justice and the smash of the lattial system At fiist sight tins un- 
doubtedly looks like a paradox The circumstances which ought 
to most tend to render a people contented and happy, have operated 
to make them sullen and dissatisfied The theory of causation was 
nowhere placed in more hazardous piedicament than in that created 
by Ml Murdoch Yet he is essentially correct in his statement Ben- 
gal has progressed so remarkably and shot so far ahead of its neigh- 
bours that settlements and institutions winch answer ever)’’ purpose 
of social and economical existence in Madras, in Bombay and in the 
North Western Piovinceh do not half meet the wants and the cravings 
of the people who with English luxiiiies have imbibed strong English 
ideas The Bengalees, as a nation, are decidedly better gifted with 
the intellectual accessories which enable a people to appreciate and 
advantageously wield political power than the races which are faintly 
endeavouring to imitate them on a small scale The peasantry of 
Bengal exhibited during the rough crisis of the Indigo revolt quali- 
ties which bring them under parallels of the most favorable com- 
parison with the nationalities pre-eminent for political combination 
and endurance They have proved their mettle in a manner which has 
extorted the admiration of their enemies. By a people less endowed 
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witli leasoii the faculties which enable human beings to maintain 
the institutions of libeity are possessed in an impeifect degiee or 
attended by accessoiies which lead to bloody revolutions The Bengal 
ryots have attained fieedom through puiely constitutional means 
and have seemed theiefoie the sympathies of enlightened men They 
have iisen in spite of a system which was intended to ciush them 
Eoi this result they have to thank piimaiilv the Government of Bengal 
and secondaiily the Government of India It has encouraged 
Ml Muidoch to addiess the Goveinoi General on the subject of their 
landed rights That Bengal has piospcied iir spite of her landed sys- 
tem is a truth acknowledged by all not hopelessly committed to the 
Zemmdairy interest We are not inimical to that interest for reasons 
of an Imperial natme But v/e certainly deprecate the doubtful posi- 
tion of the primitive titles of the soil Had the Bengal ryot possessed 
a more recognised hold upon the fruits of his mdustiy than lip at pre- 
sent has, the commerce of the country would not have exhibited th*^ 
snail pace increase deduced from the export returns A landed aris- 
tocracy such as we now have is at all times a tower of stiength to the 
gor ernment and a rallying point of civilization But the lower membeis 
■of the body-politic should be contented and comfortable m order to 
free us from chartism The Rent law of 1859 has achieved a great 
deal in the way of elevating a class pievioasly subjected to the worst 
indignities But it leaves the prospects of a considerable and most 
important portion of the rural population open to the action of ruinous 
verdicts The recent decision of the Chief Justice of the High Court 
in regard to the position of occupancy ryots has spread consterna- 
tion into districts which had only just settled down from a terrible 
■excitement Mr Murdoch’s pamphlet comes opportunely to the 
help of the unfortunate men v/hom even the benevolent framers of 
Act X have not been able to protect from grinding oppression If 
the principle ol the permanent settlement be admitted to be correct, 
there is hardly any excuse left for depriving the mdustiicus poor of 
its benefit whilst the lazy non-resident proprietor of mismanaged aci es 
IS indulged with every facility for luxurious dissipation The Govern- 
ment of India lb emergently called upon to interfei e in an affair which 
cannot be satisfactorily settled through the law Courts The per- 
manent settlement can be respected only when the interests of large 
bodies of subjects entitled to a definite recognition of their do 

not class with those of the Zemindars No Goveiiiment can ever * 
be permanently pledged to a wrong We trust the intelligent Bengal 
ryot will find relief at the hands of his rulers. 


57 
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[ Tiopmifcil fioin thi' Bengalee, Tniiiinn 27, ] 

The Bombay Safunhii Ea ie>r and Ihc Tvne'i oj India aie at deadly 
issue on the question ■wlietbei the lime has not ai lived foi consigning 
the Indian Civil SciMce to tlic tomb of the Capiilcts I’lie qucbtion 
has been raised more than once dnnng the last quaitei of a century 
Still the Indian Civil Seimce ciach'i its lingei= in the face of its enemies 
and defies then malice and then phihppics It owes its tnuinph how- 
ever to a cause not easily intelligible to those whose business it is to 
denounce a bureaucracy It is not that the Indian Cml Scivice is' 
immaculate oi highly educated, or above incapacity On tlie con- 
tiaiy it inheiits fully the vices of a human coipoiation The Inrban 
Civil Servant is proud and unbending, at times foolish and often hope- 
lessly sold to subaltern direction Yet he pei sonifies a vigorous pres- 
tige belongs to a clan and lepiesents traditions which aic essential 
to the govcinment of a people like that of India The Hindoo and 
Mahomedan populations are singular in then love for aristocratic in- 
stitutions They cannot bear parveiiues From the genuine Lord 
they can take insult without muimunng from the Lord in borrowed 
dignity they cannot even accept benefits Peihaps this is an unnatuial 
state of feeling In then case nevertheless it is a habit confirmed into 
second natuie The born Civil Reiwant with all his imperfections 
cannot descend to meanness The improvised Cml Servant must 
by the terms of his promotion be mean and mischievous We speak 
of the Civil Service as a body when we say, that it cannot perpetrate 
an intentional wrong The Civilian, risen from the ranks, has many 
slights and injuries to revenge The natives of India understand fully 
then positron under a class of recognised aristocrats They harm 
merely transferred then reverence from the Omiah of the Mogul Court 
to the Ornrah of the British adnnnistration. Essentially d^mastic in 
then sympathies, they can ill appreciate a sovereign witliorrt a here- 
ditary body of nobles to seive hex The Peerage of India is identical 
with the Civil Service Living on the same magnificent scale as the 
nature nobility, the Civilian readily enters into the class of recognised 
leaders In addition to wealth, he wields power and his assimilation 
to the character of the feudal lord becomes complete It will at all 
times be a dangerous experiment to replace such an institution bv one 
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ragged!;/ plebian. The new men will be viewed fiist with suspicion 
and finally with contempt Not possessing the dignity and tiaditioiial 
eminence of a gnild, they will necessaiily be discoveied in leas time 
than would satisfy the end of an experiment The competition Cniiian 
though invested with the same advantages of authority and standing 
as his Haileybury biethien has not yet succeeded in attaining the same 
position of splendid gloiy There aic differences in the habits and 
modes of thought of the two classes which cannot be reduced by haid 
crammmg We merely state a fact without going to the odious length 
of a comparison The old cmlian is an honored resident of a wide 
district The new civilian is feared, not loved, and thci efore not much 
respected. An interloper in a service hitherto heieditai)’" the natives 
of India who cannot dissevei honorable service hotn hereditary service, 
naturally regard with indifference the eareei of an ambitious student 
The new race will undoubtedlj" work more satisfactoiil;’’ at them desks 
and in their Courts but they will fail to impart tone to Indian society 
or mobility to Indian progress They now form a middle rank in the 
estimation of the people, between covenanted and uncovenanted. 
They are Chota Snhehs in a country where every Eniopean ranges under 
that category Drawn mainly^ from the classes which supply tlie bulk 
of Indigo and Tea planters, their politics and then creed are not un- 
naturally of the same tenor Then oaths may protect us from wrong , 
but they cannot actively benefit us Nevertheles s a competition civil 
service ’s a safer institution than a flat uncovenanted service In 
the former there is hope that the stray elements will combine and form 
a tradition and a policy not much inferior to those which they have 
replaced A few mil undoubtedly rise to the height of a grand destiny 
and furnish models to the rest ^Ul this is clearly possible Above 
all, when native gentlemen of ancient lineage and cultivated rmnds are 
admitted into the hierarchy we can anticipate the worthy influences 
which the service will command and the good it will be the means of 
achieving We a^re therefore anxious to preseive in tact an institution 
against which only the most senseless radicalism has anything at all 
to say under which India has prospered and Avhich will be the means 
of still further enlarging her destiny 
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"Wo, iliat is lo '>r\\ tlu’ intfllmc tn nL'lith infoimfl .utinlv 
ent icpicsontatnos (tf Indian tlnMiiiiit op'nnin and ( nndj ili%t nc •» 
laboL undci a ddlunlU \\’'uli int<if(i< \iti!h v.iili mui bt In t of, 
and indignalion at, llio thonsand and one l\rant(U «lto • ac- 

counts aic liouih (on\c\cd to n^ b\ r om 'pOiic Int <-11 antinbirl^ 
tioubled bile and ncnoiu iiiitililit\ V gn .t jo'tion ot thi'-^'’ 
accounts, coming fioin .ill pails of tin* (ount!\, ue it>’ i oinp* lb d to 
keep back fiom the want of that dcgiae of le^a' (\nbiii( in tin ir 
suppoil wlncb IS neces'-an to sb.'bl the joiiin.ilist fioin tin* i on-'i cpn*ti- 
ces ol tbc Libel Law as uiubi-lood inttipiete-l and upjvlifd m<ue 
S]leclalh,b^ Sii j\Ioidaunt Will-. Bcsub**' Bcngalci* join milisin Iuk 
of late been so violenth assailed and inn tb wn upon In a laiice poition 
of the Englisli Piess m India and has been so pei-.i' tontli if not iirdi- 
ciously lejiiescnted as tlic ombodinnuit of insuiicf tion.iri anti-iCimlish, 
insolent native depia\it\ that we have need of all otii iii"(uuiit\, tael 
and wnde-aw'akcness to keep oui toUnnns fite fioin mattei in justi- 
fication of which wc cannot adduce conclii-.ive juoof It is not that 
we aie afiaid of the thundois of (ontoinpoi.i'ies who tlicmseic c- abiding 
in buttle glnss-bousos, fling stones at then ncighbouis oi that it is 
not in oui powei to biav'e even the law of Sii iMoidaunt Wells in the 
rigid execution of our jiiibbc dut\ But as it is a good plan to see the 
rather than to nutate, and to cufoue .issont undci the shade of the 
olive blanch, we do not deem oiuselvcs called upon to ventilate cananh 
for establishing a icputation foi jiatnotism, oi to announce that oui 
mission IS one of univceiscl advmcacy of cveiything Hindoo ev en Hindoo 
coughing and Hindoo belching As one of the national oigans oui sym- 
pathies lie nndonbtedW on the .side oi oui conntivmon lathei than in 
the opposite booth But if we aie patiiotic it is not oiu need to be 
uncharitable In India theic aie two mteiests Tlieie is fu'>tlv the 
government inteiest, which lightly employed is identical with the 
mteiests of justice and native inteicsts — ^foi the native commuintics 
of the Peninsula aie, by the iiatuic of then lelationships with the 
ruling body, precluded fiom demanding any highei advantages than 
those conceded by the action of a stiici impaitial justice — and .secondly 
theie 18 the non-official English inteiest, claiming special immunities 
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and considci ations by light of conquest supeiJoi intelligence eneigy 
and powei of combination This gives biith to a condition of anta- 
gonism by no means unnatuial An antagonism o^ mteiests, between 
the veak and the stiong, between the loud of voice and the low of 
voice between the wolf v.dio canies the fatal aiguraent of teeth and of 
paw and the lamb who can only bleat, is admittedl}’^ a veiy hazaidous 
one to the last paity Oui position would have been so ha?aidons if 
the Goveinment had been administeied bv an Austiian Geneial instead 
of by an English Peci Foitunately we aie at one with the luling 
authorities, and oui antagonism is pioductive of benefit to them a& well 
as to us It IS injuiious only to the inteiest which assumes that India 
IS a family pieseiv'-e to the fifth-iate men of England — not even of the 
classes winch supply the Civil Seivice — which ^’laims the privilege of 
obtaining land undei conditions only slightly leraoved fiom those of 
an absolute gift, winch clamouis foi a contiact law calculated to en- 
slave the native population, and demands impunity fiom the ciiminal 
3Uiisdiction of the established couits of tlie countiy It will be seen, 
that in the face of these excessive aiiogations, tlie native pi ess lias 
scaicel)’’ ail}’’ othei course open to it save that of unmitigated opposi- 
tion It is not that we do not peiceive the indecency and questionable 
taste of invading English opinion in India on eveiy class of subjects , 
it is not that we sinceiely legiet oui stem lelationships with a section 
of Biitish Indian society fiom whom the countiv, if it has sulleied 
much, ha*? gained more But oui position is one of necessity and nob 
of choice We have leally been foiced to it by ciicumstances quite 
beyond oui contiol If the English Biess will peisist in damning us 
on eveiy plea and pietext w^e do not well sec how the native picss 
can fawn upon and flattei if. ivithout losing sclf-iespcct and lietiavmg 
the mteie'-t committed to its caie Many of the questions which 
arise to the surface of Indian politics we can agree with oui English 
friends But the estrangement maintained by them attaches to such 
questions foreign considerations which mateiiallv altei their bearings 
In the case for instance of the murderer Kudd, what could have been 
more agreeable to oui feelings and our judgment than to join the 
English community in then prayer for the imtigation of the awful 
sentence passed on the criminal But the Anglo-Indian Press has so 
persistently done battle for the cause of Anglo Saxon impunity thar it 
became impos'^ible for us to pandei to even the semblance of a light 
to treat killing as no murder In pursuing our policy we were guilty 
of demanding blood , but on the heads of our opponents lies its onus > 
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[ RepiinLed fiom the Pengilec, Fobiiiaiy 3 , 1833 ] 

Denis Hely, tlie riotci, Che airaigiiecl miiideiei, the fugitive, the 
piisonei, IS now again a gentleman Noi even an Irish man was sub- 
jected to such varied phases of fortune The Tippeiary bravo is at 
all times a hero Look at the man Hayes ' Vvdiat a demigod he is 
in the bogs ' Even English dectectives have failed to bag him, the 
muiderei of a sneaking bailiff But Denis Hely denounced, piiisued, 
dogged to the wilds of Assam, a piice set upon his head, bagged, safely 
lodged in prison, and produced befoie Judge and Jury, returns to the 
bosom of society an honorable man, W’ homme celeb') c, a lion ' Eveiy 
eye is turned upon the young Irishman as he enters the theatre or the 
ballroom, he has created svmpathy and friends, has risen to ‘one 
species of distinction, and we should not be surprised if he next 
earned off an heiress instead of dull flesh The trial lasted three days 
during which the Jury was regularly locked up Awful logic ' The 
logic of Spence's stale meat and wa=hy beer would unsettle the con- 
victions of better men than the men who ordinarily compose a Jnrv 
The Judge was duly informed of i-he shortcomings of the cuisine and 
ot th^^ comfits The Judge could only yawn and exchange sj^mpathi' 
The Jurors could bear bhe trial their trial, no longei The foreman 
was a biave man, a man not daunted by the gowns and the maces 
Who could stand another day's stale meat and washv beer, aggravated 
by another long •t.peech from the bar and a longer discourse from the 
bench Seizing opportunity by the forelock, the foreman of the 
Jury interrupted the proceedings by a singular requf'st The case for 
the prosecution had been closed The enemies of Denis Hel v had done 
their best or rather then worst to procure his conviction A mass 
of evidence had been arrayed against the European who was and could 
be no other than the Superintendent of the Moiellgunge Estates All 
the witnesses were singnlaily unanimous in their descriptions of the 
dress and appearance of the man Two native females who had been 
forcibly abducted by him and carried away in the same boat with him, 
one of them only just reduced through his means to the blasting condi- 
tion of a undow, had discovered through even their tears and then 
flight that the fiend who had directed the operations of the murderous 
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f^ang was a Eiiiopean Tlie nephew of the murdcied man swoie to the 
identity of the person whose iifle had sent his uncle to his grave The 
police bnrkundauzes who were loo weak to prevent the outrage — ^we 
cannot call it an affray which in the guns of a treacherous night party 
were at work against unarmed men, hastily roused from then slumbers 
< — ^but who did not run away from the scene of strife, swore to the same 
fact In fine all that human evidence could advance and prove in 
regard to the gudt and identity of the piic.oner was tendered The 
prisoner had him'^elf faimshed a -pnma facie argument against his 
innocence by refusing to give his name to the Deputy Magistrate who 
had proceeded to investigate the case and by flying from justice to a 
locality where he had evidently no other object save that of escape 
and concealment MTiat could more strongly sustain a prosecution 
for felony than these One side of the question was therefore before 
the Jury in a light on which darkness could by no possibility fall ex- 
cept by default of the indictment The other side the Jury did not 
reqmre That body had ahead)’- formed then opinion mthout the 
prisoner’s defence or even the charge of the presiding Judge In a 
most important case demanding a rare discrimination of evidence 
taken fourteen months after the perpetration of the deed of violence, 
from ryots who could not write and horn women who never before had 
stepped beyond the enclosure of the Zenana, jurors put m their verdict 
without any instructions from the Judge Of course Cossitollah is 
above legal or logical inspiraton Cossitollah has learnt to write 
adiesses to officials and petitions to Parliament, to spout eloquence 
in the Dalhousie Institute and march in unform from the Town Hall 
to Park Street All this Cossitoiah can do and it was therefore un- 
necessary for it to await the conclusion of the trial secundum aitem 
In the case under notice perhaps it was not to blame The men who 
framed the indictment had over-shot themselves If Denis Hely 
had been tried for affray and arson instead of for murder he could not 
have left the dock with flying colors. It is difficult at all times to 
catch the muiderer red-handed It was difficult to prove Helj’^ a mur- 
derer in the midst of a volley of musquetiy in the grey twilight of a 
foggy morning Yi^e wonder what could have led to his committal 
on so hazy a charge A disastrous failure of justice is the result The 
Advocate General must indeed have Lad a strange motive for pushing 
the prosecution on a count which he knew could not well stand unfler 
the pecuhai cicumstances of the case The public might well demand 
to know why the most salient points of the prosecution were left out 
of the indictment It is manifest that Denis Helv was not only present 
but actively assisted m the attack on the ryots of Baraikally The 
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awfnl Iiatluo of that atlaok, wifh bulltls \\lii//’iirr dhoui {ho (mi i of 
men who, flora Ifie jnannei in wJiielj Uka cau'^hf flnii (haih v,n^’ 
evidently lonoiant of tlie dieadlul cliaiacf'i of (he rniMiii-., h‘.t\es 
little doubt upon Ihe raind lhat it could Inne been pinnnerl nnd la r- 
petiated c\eept bv a Euiopean Bengalees aic \el too inort dly 
afiaid of death and of the sight of death, to use gunpovdei in their 
little dilkienccs u'th each olhei 'J'he deadlr inraqueL is a puie 
Euiopean instiunient and not even tiaiiied Sepova can use it elTei ticely 
without vigilant Euiopean .snpciintendcnce 'J'he inutini of the Ben- 
gal Aimy veiy satisfactoiily illustiatcd tins fact It is useless thendoie 
to uige that the muideieis of Roliiniollah and his lelatues vcie-nol 
headed by a sahiO The eMclencc inteinal and e\teinal is too sUong 
against such a conclusion to make it acceptable. And yet this inuider- 
eeelcing Euiopean escapes ]nini.shraent One of his tools has suung 
from the gallows-tiee I Hr i\as not tiled by the High Coiiit of Cal- 
cutta > We would beg the Hon'ble i\[i Eden to ])lace the two Cials 
in his note book to be used at the next Indigo Commission Tie cannot 
at least be taunted wnth using facts wdiich occuiied befoic he was 
born' Honest men staie at each otliei and ask, what next? The 
stiange humour of the Advocate Gcneial in fiaraing a simple indictment 
for muidei against Denis Hel}'- lucssing the Juiy’ to .separate all other 
facts from this, and declare whethei the giin of the j'lnsonei sent the 
bullet which made the wnfe of Rohimoolah a widow', is suggestive of 
seiious thoughts The Juiors weie lequiied to do that whicli they 
could not conscientiously do unless they could bniiow' the faith of 
Lieut Jackson and endoise the veidict of an astiologei They w'ere 
too glad to decline doing that wdnch they could not conscientiously do, 
and the prisoner left the felon .s dock — an honorable man We hai'e 
nothing certainly to say to his good foi tune , yet w'e denounce tins 
novel mode of conducting trials for ail i ay, arson and muidei which 
placed at his service a veiy capacious !•' op-hole 

But the tiial of Denis Hely wnll, we trust, not he without its good 
effect The magnates of the metiopohs not excepting the Governor 
General of India, have been treated to a. chaptei of Mofussil crime 
which throws into the shade the lomance of ruffianism If after the 
appalling disclosures made by the Avitnesses for the prosecution, of the 
condition of life and liberty within thiity miles of the boasted head- 
quarters of British power, justice and civilisation, efficient remedies aie 
not adopted for sustaining British prestige in every district of Bengal, 
we would be justified in making the mo&t odious compaiisons between 
British peace and Native anarchy Hmv much Avoise could indeed 
have been the condition of Oude befoie its annexation, than that of 
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Baraikally on the hoideis of the Morellgunge estate And yet poli- 
ticians weic not wanting to look fieice and stand aghast at tales of mur- 
der and violence in the misgoverned districts of the ill-advised grand- 
son of Niisseer Oodeen Hyder. We would beg the same honest gentle- 
men, if any of that pious band be still alive to look fierce and stand 
aghast a second time, for the benefit of the unfortunate subjects of 
the grand daughter of Geoige III of England, exposed to murder, 
conflagration and captivity in the oldest district of British India So 
shall then philanthropy rise superior to the suspicion of avarice and 
the charity exhibited towards an alien population, be made to termin- 
ate at least, if it did not by a distressing short-sightedness, commence 
— at home i 



Mr. Waacbope ir) a bobble. 


■ ♦ 

[llcpriuietl fiom tlic Hcngalco rchumr} 10, 1803 ] 

The Small Cause C'ouit appears to obtain no .small amount of 
work horn the zealous Commissioner of the Calcutta Police Not 
long ago it compelled him to icndci damages to an A) ah on whose 
character papeis he had put in ohcnsive remark*. It now compels 
him to pay damages to a native Baboo vhose property he had injuicd 
The former outiage was committed m Ins piivatc capacity The latter 
was undertaken in the interest of his public duty If Mr AVauchopc 
had filled a suboidinatc position, the public could have tolerated pro- 
ceedings Avhich wcic suic to be condemned by supciior autboiity. 
The vigor of the Bacoity Commissioner, however, is a nuisance in Cal- 
cutta It set« examples to mfciiois who seldom mis's' an opportunity 
of enacting bye-plays in the sei vant’s Hall The whole of the Calcutta 

Police fiom the Deputy Supoimtcndciit to the Choivhidar of yesterday 
must needs imitate the tone and healing of then chief to a degiec 
scaicely agreeable to lieges pos-scssing stiong ideas of constitutional 
liberty The little despotism in Wellington Squaic to which wo point- 
edly alluded m a late issue was a bittoi punt of the excellent lessons 
on Police government which Mr Wauchope gives to hismyimidons 
We do not know whethei the illegal and nutating bar to the admission 
of native gentlemen into the Squaic of health and exercise at a 
most convenient hour has been withdiawn We should not be sm- 
prised if, under the guidance of an official who makes his' mil superioi' 
to law, the cppiessive lace policism is still tiiuraphant. In the case 
of the native gentleman who ha., ]i.st taught the Police Commissioner 
a lesson, the scandalous use, oi lather abuse of Police aiithoiity made, 
justifies the seveiest censures ot the Press The Baboo had obtained 
at a public auction from the Dejuity Collector of the 24-Peigunnahs 
an ezarah (anglice, lease) of certain lands belonging to Government 
and adjoining the Esplanade. These lands belonged to the diMsion 
of PuncJiano gram m the 21-Pergunnahs, and had been farmed out 
to the highest bidder under instructions from the Government of Ben- 
gal The lessee had therefore a clear pitma iacie right to the piopcity 
for which he had been paying into the tieasmy of the Collector a high 
rate of lent It cannot be supposed that he was making a charitable 
present to the state to enable it to extinguish the deficit m its budget ! 
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Possibly Mr Waucliope’s police instincts attached some such meaning 
to the act Not even the ordeis of the Government of Bengal could 
upset the will of the Commissioner of the Calcutta Police. The native 
gentleman was ordered to remove the huts and other erections which 
he had built upon his property by a certain date Any nervous 
native gentleman not well informed on the subject of individual 
rights would have at once proceeded to do the bidding of such a for- 
midable personage as the chief of all the Calcutta constables and 
Chowkidars The meanest of the latter has the power to throw a 
peaceful neighbouihood into progressive fits of teiror by simply pres- 
enting himself in a gloomy mysterious manner Fancy, then, the 
position of a poor Bengalee brought face to face with the Fouche of 
Calcutta and charged with the atrocious ciime of encroaching and 
squatting upon Government land He would have been happy to 
lose all and everything to get rid of his teinble visitor, but the natural 
longing of the human mind for some measure of justice led him to an 
attorney Calcutta overflows with law and legal advice, and it would 
have argued small brains in the Bengalee gentleman not to try at each 
gate for assistance before giving up a patent i ight The Law, it 
appeared, was decidedly against Mr Wauchope, whatevei may have 
been the prestige of his baton, and the Commissioner of Police was by 
the beautiful action of English justice compelled to pa}’- damages foi the 
huts he had illegally and despotically removed from private ground. 
The conflict between the Revenue and the executive authorities in this 
case IS simply disgraceful to the latter. The Deputy Collector of the 
Twenty-four pergunnahs who had granted the farm was entitled by 
official, if not individual, courtesy to a recognition of his authority 
on the part of the Calcutta Police, at least, 'piima, facie There is no- 
thing upon the records of the case in the Small Cause Court to show 
that a reference had been made to that functionary by Mr Wauchope 
touching the grounds on which the lease had been conferred upon the 
person whose rights he was about to invade The Revenue officer was 
undoubtedly better acquainted with his duty than to give away lands 
over which he had no control. He at least possessed greater intelli- 
gence m such matters than the chief of the city Kntwalh We can 
fancy why such a very simple preliminary was — not overlooked, but. — 
wilfully neglected 

The Commissioner of Police was above corresponding with a native 
official He deemed himself too omnipotent an authority in Calcutta 
and its Suburbs to bow to the necessity of writing superfluous letters. 
He carried out his will in the teeth of everybody else’s, retaining his 
nine points against any odds The verdict of the Judge of the Small 
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Cause Court has not unruffled him He lias claimed a ncu liial We 
wonder what other evidence he will put in, after the proclamation of 
1793 and the musty rusty uniccogniscd map of Calcutta of a still 
prior date. We hope it will not be a .sunnud fiom the Gicat Mogul 
or an ancient law of an ancient King w'liich Sir Chailc'^ Napier des- 
pised. AVe will watch this’ new tiial uitli much intcicst and let our 
readeis know its issue. 



Prioce Oolaam Naboroed’s Ball. 

* 

[Reprinted from the Bengalee, Febinary 10, 1863 ] 

a printing press had been an Enfield Rifle and a newspaper leader 
a bullet, the Prince Golaum, the son of “ Citizen Tippoo ” and grand- 
son of “ Hyder the Freebooter, would, by this time, have been in his 
grave or at least undergoing the anxious scrutiny of a dozen good men 
and true assembled to declare the cause of his death. The ball en- 
tering right through his chest would have taken an upward course 
opening a passage through his skull and ascending the third heaven 
in quest of “ Citizen Tippoo or of his illustrious progenitor “ Hyder 
the Freebooter Within the memory of the oldest reader of news, 
such a superior flash of billingsgate as that thrown up in a beautiful 
jet by a morning contemporary distinguished by neither good sense 
nor feeling had not appeared in the horizon of Calcutta periodical 
or diurnal literature The writer probably meant it as a stunner. He 
confidently expected to create bv it a sensation in Government House 
and a howling in Russapagla But Prince Golaum Mahomed being 
as immeasurably supeiior to, and above, the Editor of the Enyhshnan 
as the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland was to the lunatic who fired 
at her Majesty from a crowd, the malicious light suffered inglorious 
eclipse, and the constituency so feelingly appealed to showed its want 
of sympathy for a man very accountably refused an invitation card to 
an entertainment not designed for fourth-rate men, by following 
the Governor General and the first Lady in the land to the princely 
residence of the grandson of Hyder Ah of Mysore We do not de- 
precate the use or even parade of historical knowledge by persons who 
have to live by their wits But we cannot repress a smile at contemp- 
tuous allusion to the antecedents of Princely families by men of only 
ordinary position in society That Hyder Ah was a freebooter is 
certainly no disgrace to a grandson who inherits through his means a 
princely name Neither is it dishonor to the founder of an empire 
that he attained power and prestige and dominion by means which it is 
not given to many to make the ladder to a grand destiny Rome never 
needed any apology for Romulus nor England for William the Usurper 
It 13 only the unsuccessful freebooter who becomes a fit object for the 
gallows and wordly obloquy. Citizen Tippoo was perhaps a tyrant 
So was also Henry VIII of England. It would be indeed hard if the 
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puldic <jj)inion in India Ibil vbil < or* i Priri'i* tiolaum Molionn 1 
for a politician vhose htuccn Iiei onh in tlie deptrtmmit of Hdlin'"- 
if.-ite It IS natural that tin* fa\ortt<' of Sir t'harl* ' Wo.xl «}ifed‘i 
assailed b\ the orpins uhoic notM arc <\«rlashtipK "friifu' ncuo t 
the just MiniUei It x naturid uhci that the h ttlmo drum 'houhl 
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been furni''hcd b} the jiresenec of Lord Elgin at the 15 dl of tin s>n 
of Citi/en Tippoo and grandson of JHdei the Freidiootor • 



Cbe Ward’s Iijstitate. 


♦ 

[Reprinted fioin the Bengalee, Minch 3, 18G3 ] 

Tills formidable hot-bed of lisping millionaiies has been lately 
subjected to much scandal, official as well as anonymous, and we 
giieve to hear that the evidence of an eminent Civil Assistant Suigeon 
has been invoked in support of the blasphemy The Ward's Institute 
owes its birth to one of those essentially English fits of moiality which 
occasionally disturb the common sense of the fiist people in the world 
and reduce them to some measure of iidioule. In this country where 
the spectacle was until recently presented of a Christian Government 
administeiing the revenues of heathen pagodas, theie is no amount 
of absurdity which does not mingle freely with the functions piopcr 
of a wide administiation. No transaction of any importance can occur 
without the state putting m its little finger into the little pie. The 
State assumes the attributes of Providence and aficcts to be omnis- 
cient and omnipresent Not content with taking under its broad 
wings the shattered fortunes of every intestate spendthrift, it dabbles 
also with the education and intellectual heritages of his hens In 
the discharge of this latter duty — we should more properly call it a 
function — it displays an obtuseness in regaid to the real interests 
of the young gentleman whose destinies are so unceremoniously at- 
tempted to be modelled, which is exceedingly unfortunate In the 
fiist place it IS a cardinal mistake to allow young men or even boys of 
large expectations to congregate for any purpose, much less for the 
purpose of education The natural result of the herding together 
of such persons in an exclusive school is the formation of the wildest 
habits of extiavagance and the tendency to view with dismay 
the unaiistociatic road to knowledge The desire for amusement swal- 
lows up every other ambition and the easy character of the associa- 
tions by which the young lads are surrounded oppose powerfully the 
teaching of the schoolmaster The Wards' institution ofTcrs alluring 
company to many who but for such companionship would have 
gladly betaken themselves to study One vicious inmate is naturally 
enabled to wield supreme authoritv ovci associates whom it is not 
difficult to delude with the conceit that vice is aiistociatic Those 
born to splendid fortunes arc not bound to regard morality with the 
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inslincts of the mob Tt is then biD’inc«s of life to diain eveiy pleasure. 
The curse on our fiist piogcmioi docs not suicly apply to lieim at law 
of enoimous incomes. They cn]oy Eden by light of biith and may 
taste fearlessly of any forbidden fiuit. Such arc the feelings winch 
animate the little waids and it is not difhcult to woik upon them to 
then moral ruin All the evils of public education arc in then case 
intensified by the system which educates them separately from those 
born to laborious existence The moral strength which these latter 
are compelled to put forth by the nccc<3sities of their position oilers 
at all times a wholesome example to their more fortunate friends 
It owes them into a fitting veneration for unanstocratic worth and 
insensibly operates in forming their characters on a satisfactory model. 
Witness the Peerage of England What glory and stimulus does it 
not derive from the universities where the race of intellect is not con- 
fined to blood ' The miller’s son outstrips the descendant of the 
Plantagenets and carries the latter bound to his chariot wheels. He 
imposes law and fashion upon his school mates and drags the prestige 
into the transactions of after life It is under such a system of in- 
tellectual republicanism that the British aiistociacy has been wedded 
with the British commonalty, presenting a healthy nation to the world 
— strong, valiant, wise and intensely patriotic The AVard’s insti- 
tution 111 Bengal fosters on the other hand conceits and weaknesses 
whose action upon Indian Society is positively injurious No amount 
of dissipated folly to which the infant hen to a largo fortune can be 
exposed in the bosom of his family and surrounded by those who 
possess a natural claim to his respect and obedience, can exceed that 
to which he may be led by young men of similar expectations with 
himself, under a system which provides apparently the feeblest checks 
to the growth and perfection of luxurious habits Even if a venerable 
old gentleman with fatherly tendencies could be found to take charge 
of the young lads, instead of a dashing young man least fitted to excite 
affection or even respect, we question if the objections on the score 
of company could be balanced by any superior advantages of training 
or education The result has shown that the spirit imbibed in the 
Ward’s Institution is anything but soft and forbearing, and a few of 
the young wonders have even been snatched from then bereaved 
mothers by delinum tremens It is not to be wondered at therefore 
that the second calamity to which the widow of rich Zemindar in 
Bengal can be subj’ected, is the loss of her child by the help of the 
Court of Wards Anxious mothers accordingly move heaven and 
earth to avoid this additional stab and the relict of the Bajah of Dega- 
putty 13 at present engaged in such an enterprise The stricken lady 
IS entitled to public sympathy if the report of Mr Magistrate Alexander 
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be based upon fact. We are glad that tlie Government of Bengal has 
appointed honorary visitors to the Ward’s Institution consisting of 
both native and European gentlemen, but the measure does not still 
afford sufficient protection against the evils to which we have adverted. 
It should be either more conservative or more radical. 



Cbe Cottoo Fraud Bill ip Bombay. 

» 

[Rqmntcd from tlio Bengalee, March 10, 1863.} 

The rage for sharp legislation has travelled from Calcutta to Bom- 
hay It IS said that the Indian choleia first geiminated in the stamps 
of Jessore, the disiiict which gave hirth also to the Indigo riots, the 
Coercion Act and the Contract Bills Thence the malady spiead over 
the whole peninsula establishing itself finally as the terror of Euiope. 
Like the cholera the virus of ringing legislation supplied by Bengal 
has penetrated into the Western Presidency, nheie it thicatens to de- 
vour the cotton trade and the honest and dishonest men engaged in 
it at one gigantic gulp An attempt is being made to reduce that trade 
to exceptional legislation. Sharp and summary is the order in coun- 
cil, and we have a bill which for anti-villainousness may take its stand 
beside the Lord’s prayer If the world could be reclaimed from sin 
by means of the Indian Councils we would certainly have sung full 
chorus to the thousand and one beautiful legislative melodies which 
spring from official and non-official redeemers of men. But unhappily 
for this generation of the age of iron, vigorous law-making has a terrible 
result which annihilates not only the work latest done but also the 
work long done If pure cotton be the object of the cotton fraud Bill 
which now agitates society in the Western Presidency, we humbly 
take leave to say that the end can be sooner and more satisfactorily 
gained out of council than in it. Instead of murdering logic m cold 
blood in the presence of Sir Baitle Frere who is too weak or too soft 
to prevent such felony, the friends of virgin cotton will better display 
their wisdom and consult then interest by combining with their whole 
moral and pecuniary weight to render bad cotton unsaleable. When 
dealers find it their interest to provide the best descriptions no human 
reason can exist why they should taint the market with articles of an 
inferior quality. Human nature, even Indian human nature, is not 
so monstrously depraved as to do evil for the sake of evil The Bombay 
Cotton lords have only to pay handsomely for the real stuff to get the 
real stuff But when they adhere to prices at which it is impossible 
to grow good cotton, much less sell it profitably, who is to blame if 
the margin be created by stones, wood and water ? Having encour- 
aged the necessity for adulteration they cannot now cry out for its 
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punisliment. It is the old story of Indigo planting in Bengal trans- 
ferred bodily into the Cotton market in Bombay; when the bargain 
does not pay, there must occur either a strike or a general run upon 
expedients for deceiving The philosophy of the Cotton Fraud Bill 
IS this, that dealers should export nothing save good cotton It is a 
very worthy aim We shall be glad to see it realised not only in regard 
to cotton but to every other transaction between man and man. But 
the legislator forgets that there are degrees of human happiness, that 
there exist classes which would be thankful for husks and leavings, 
that the rich man’s abomination is the pool man’s luxury. Under 
such an exceptional state of human affairs it would be barbarous to 
declare that fine gentleman should not wear false diamonds or sport 
gilt chains or that aged dowagers must not blaze out in all the perfect- 
ions of paint, hairdressers, ringlets and dentist’s teeth It is easy to 
diseover the shams, and society is none the loser for them. On the 
contrary we should say, it is infinitely the happier. In the same manner 
the least exercise of human wits can enable the buyer to ascertain the 
real character of his bargain and the law affords only a premium to 
oppression by siding with one party to the transaction We do sincere- 
ly hope that the Infant Council of Bombay will not mark the opening 
of its career by such arrant folly as that involved in the Cotton Fraud 
Bill. 



nv. Laiog’s Paropblet, 




[ Pcpiintcd fioin the Dtijgilcf , iM'iich 21, ISGd ] 

Mr Samuel Laing has commenced to enlighten the English public 
upon Indian questions We do not doubt his ability to do so. But 
we are seriously afiaid foi his inclination Ills cxpciience of Indian 
questions, as he himself admits, is neithei long nor varied But he 
has had the benefit of other people’s experience. The f^nglish public 
will naturally ask those other people to write out their experiences, 
declining to accept them thiough a filtei Mi , Laing is gieat at figures 
But neither India nor England is likely to get much out of the question 
of £ s and d. He undeistands gicat piinciples But it is not his 
cue to carry them to then legitimate, full grown latitudes Thus 
for instance it is something to lieai fiom a gentleman who omits no 
opportunity of parading befojc his readeis his close intimate under- 
standing and sympathy with Lord Canning, that the policy of Lord 
Dalhousie which like Aiam’s rod swallowed up eveiy little piince- 
dom in Hindoostan which showed a full treasury or bioad feitile plains, 
was essential to the happiness and prospeiity of India If the predi- 
cate IS correct and well established, then the policy of Loid Canning 
which ratified the right of adoption and set the axe at the root of annexa- 
tion, must be a vicious one and calculated to damage the peace and, 
prospeiity of India in the ratio m which the policy of Lord Dalhousie 
benefited that cause But Mi Laing who cannot commence an argu- 
ment without whispeiing confidentially into the ears of all present 
that Loid Canning judged and fell like him, woidd run distracted if 
the heresy was imputed to him Probably he did not see the full 
swing of his logic Othenvise he would have started from its shadow 
upon the wall and screwed down his patriotic fire in favor of the pn~ 
muni mobile of the Indian mutinies No Indian journalist blamed the 
Indian Government for including within the red line the empire of 
the Khalsa, for the very satisfactory reason that the Khalsa provoked 
a war the risk whereof rested on its head The war would have ended 
either m victory or in defeat It ended in the disastrous rout at 
Goojerat The English Army which bivouaced upon a victory could 
do nothing better than permanently seize a conquest But what def- 
ence has Mr Laing to offer for the robbery of the jewels of the Kanees 
of Nagpur or the spoliation of Oude 1 We fancy, only the greater 
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inoiality piinciple, whose extended application Mould justify also 
the confiscation of the Estates of lazy Zemindais and then assignment 
with fixtures arable lands, hamlets, wells etc to the energetic Anglo- 
Saxon who Mmuld glow no end of cotton upon them, establish Sham 
Chand if not schools, make old England ring MUth colonial glory and 
realise Mr Laing’s ideal of piincely nobles and independent gentry, 
inferior tenantry and peasant piopnetors and village communities 
Mr Lamg’s ideal of government for India is an independent arbi- 
trary local executive rvith a Secretary of State discussing philosophy, 
not details at the India House If the Goveinois-General for India- 
could be procured on indent fiom a patent manufactory in heaven, 
nothing •would have pleased us more than to see Mr Laing’s ideal 
realised But unfortunately Governois-Geneial are human and a 
population of a hundred and thirty millions of British subjects may 
•well demand to be proiuded rvith a safe guarantee against the possible 
infliction upon them of the tender mercies of a Hastings or a Dalhousie 
— men in whom the thirst of empire superseded and annihilated the 
traditional honor and honesty of the English >Statesman Mr Laing 
whose strong mind beams through eveiy paragraph of his able paper 
should have been the last to forget that giand principles are insep- 
arably connected •with details, that the peison who endeavours to lay 
down principles without becoming primarily familiar rvith details, 
invariably lands upon absurdities — that the peculiar character of the 
English rule in India renders details of greater importance than prin- 
ciples for the latter the masses of the population do not understand, 
the former they watch with the strictest jealousy The conclusions 
of the Ex-Einance Minister for India on the subject of public opinion 
in this country are of the wildest description We will la}" them before 
our readers in our next issue with our own views on the subject. 
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[ Reprinted from the Bengalee, Match 31, 1863.] 

The electric -wires have flashed to India the melancholy intelli- 
gence that Bir James Outram has ceased to exist. Another noble 
spirit has mingled -with the Angels around Jehova’s throne Our best 
Iriends are being gathered to the tomb at a rate -which should by human 
calculation drive us to despair Unless the loss be replaced by similar 
men, men governed by the same holy spirit of justice and humanity 
and ammated by the same di-vone sense of honor and social and poli- 
tical duty, the destiny of India will be sad indeed. In Sir James Out- 
ram the country has lost a friend tried m the crucible of great events. 
The da-wn of his political career was signalised by -vdrtues, the presence 
of which m the superior members of the Indian Government would 
have saved us from many a bloody war and destructive conquest. The 
youthful political Agent who opposed the shield of morality to the sword 
of rapine, chasing the Ameers on the plain of Meeanee, consistently 
ended his days by denouncing the mad feelings which at one time 
made the majority of Englishmen in India worship not God but Molloch. 
Unalarmed by the presence of danger, the Bayard of the East was the 
loudest in his advocacy of mercy when danger had passed away. The 
feeling of revenge must ever be characterised as a cowardly feeling, 
for it lays its foundations and rears its skeleton on a state of mind not 
easily separable from that which favors the worst flight and abandon- 
ment of duty in -view of menacing danger The two states aie so 
closely linked to one another that it is impossible to recognise in them 
any but a cognate basis The destroyer must be in too contemptible 
a fear for his neck to overcome the innate feeling of the human breast 
which makes a healthy man start with horror at the sight of a murdered 
corpse. All the usual considerations which prompt to brotherliness 
between man and man must remain suspended under the pressure of 
an absorbing alarm or the memory of an alarm in order to enable one 
to annihilate a prostrate foe The highest courage sublies the -virtue 
of mercy as the rankest cowardice peeps through the mask of a terrible 
revenge Under this analysis of the cry which deafened the country 
after the suppression of the Sepoy revolt, the chivalry of Sir James 
Outram is rendered conspicuous As formidable in war as mild in 
peace the departed veteran, deservedly known as the Bayard of the 
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East, realised the ideal of a great Indian administrator Ever guided 
hy principle in Ins ofTicial acts, and bpurning the teacliings of passion, 
not for a day ^Ya3 the name of Oiitrain mingled vith the dark deeds, 
Tihich reduce some portions of the historvof British India to the level 
of the history of Pizarro’s career in America. On the contrary his 
memorable pamphlet var vith the conqueror of Scinde vill go do\\n to 
posterity as an honorable record of (he political icctitudc of an official 
surrounded by every temptation and example to sacrifice the moral 
sentiments to the luscious theory of dominion, expediency and national 
glory, but vho spurned them. In the burning words of his reply 
to the address from his countrymen, “ If to anything in myself I owe 
such success as I may have attained, it is mainly to this that through- 
out my career I have loved the people of India, rcgaidcd their country 
as my home and made their weal my first object,’' he made philanthro- 
py the God of his policy If the loss to the people of India by the 
death of Sir James Outram is great, the Ios,s to the army in India by 
that melancholy event is greater. The soldiei’s friend in the w’ldcst 
aense of that term, his active mind incessantlj watched the moral con- 
dition of the European Private, with a /cal and a bcnc\olcnce w'liich has 
borne fruit in a thousand practical wa}8 The Outram IiiKtitiitcs, 
in Fort 'William and Dum-Dum have stopped the work of the Judge 
Advocate General in the two stations They have weaned the soldier 
from the arrack shop, given him rational occupation for the day and 
ennobling food for meditation at night, opened to him a page in exist- 
ence far different from that besmeared with blood and brandy m the 
Regimental Bazar. In fine, acting upon the finest sensibilities of the 
human mind, the illustiious hero whose death has spread a gloom over 
England and over India, to whom living a grateful country accorded 
the highest honors usually lescrved only foi the dead, sent the dove of 
peace into the arsenal of war, to elevate the soldier from the block of 
the butcher to the pedestal of the Patiiot May his soul rest in peace 
in the bosom of the God whom he never forgot in the Senate or in the 
battle-field. 



n>p. Laii}3’'s Paropblet asraip. 


[ Uciiimtod fioin (ho IhtuMhf, 'Mdttii .51, ISljT ] 

We liavp already slic\\i) \\liai aic the delujons roinpoundH of a\1iu1i 
M l Samuel Laiug s idea of Indian good goNeinmtmt is made up Aftei 
laying liis bioad Aiyan shield o\ci the lejuitalion of Loid Dalhoiisie, 
aftei suppoiting as political and moial necessities, the political ciime'i 
and moial infaiuations of the most unpojmlai, bet aiise the least prin- 
cipled, Go^elllOl Gcneial that c\ei came out to India, aftci contending 
foi a system of Indian administration that uould leducc contiol in 
England to a school of Gciinan philosophy, metaphv^ical, transcen- 
dental, powerless of action but o^cl^lo^\lng with speculation, adMce and 
blarney, be tells the English people with the autliority of an Ex-Einance 
minister and the cool, calculating, iindisma-^ed conscience of a paity 
w'litei that the non-oflicial Englishman is a victim in India ' That 
his pool plaintiff bleat as he is led out to e\ccution, is drowned in the 
deafening noise of dium and cymbal collected b\ natne jniblic opinion 
that the luling classes almost iinaiiabl} side with this insolent local 
uproar It is an alaiming fact certainly, and Manchester should lose 
no time in boaiding the Prime Minister with this ficsh indictment 
against his favoiite gun in Yictoiia Sqiiaie But Mi Laing with all 
the genius of a chailatan could not avoid the misfoitunc of falling 
into a palpable contiadiction We aic in the fust place fuinishcd 
with the rationale of this official protection and endoisemcnt of native 
public opinion It was necessaiy foi a iigoioiis pamphlcteei who 
commenced his essay wuth antiquity and Aiianism, with the science 
of language and evidences of physiology, to give a definite, tangible, 
easily understood, philosophico-pohtical leason foi the states pre- 
dicted by him If he had bluntly asseited that official opinion in 
India sympathised with native opinion , however true the fact, the 
thinkers for the English upper ten thousand would have lefused to 
accept it It was theiefore incumbent upon one ambitious of the post 
of fiist authoiity and lecturer -m-chief on Indian questions, to find 
out or manufactuie springs of action, to diag into light the hidden 
animus of national, sectional or official demonstrations, to, in fact, 
leave nothing to the thought, .speculation or imagination of his leaders, 
but supply them fully with the mateiials calculated to induce hero 
woi.ship and piocure him a wide place in their wildest admiiation. We 
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Iiavc lliercfoic a closely argued, beautifully reticulated, handsomely 
finished diagram of cause and effect, a genealogical tree of logic, ravish- 
ing to the eye, but alas ' frail and brittle to the touch. See how the 
least ])uff of wind sways it to and fio and scatteis its golden leaves. 
Firstly there is a pitiable picture of the poor, prostrate, friendless popu- 
lation of India, whose very helplessness attracts the sympathy of tho 
ruler, laises a fortification around them, constructs a political shib- 
boleth of omnipotent power, and places them above the necessity of 
can\.issing for public opinion. In the same breath, and before the 
lattk' of the strong tongue has subsided, we aie informed that native 
public opinion m India swamps by its volume and ferocious rush the 
light, blue flag which waves over a remote factory emblematical of the 
weakness, isolation, want of sympathy, struggling existence — ^humble 
and fear-stricken — of the handful of Anglo-Saxons toiling to develop 
the lesources of a barbaious, lying, deceitful, laz}’’, ungrateful country. 
Fither the governing body in India is blessed with healthiei powers 
of inoial perception than have evidently been vouchsafed to the veiy 
di^'int crested lecturer on England’s mission in the East, or the voice 
of the vast millions of India awes it into a silence and a slavery incon- 
si'-teut with the loot idea of British dormmon in this country But 
Mi.Laing fully understands the nature of the public opinion to which 
he b.icnficcd the Import duties * to which he yet panders m England, 
and foi the propagation and picstigc of which he has published his 
theory of England’s Mission in tho East , the public opinion which 
persists in calling native gentlemen mggers, which systematically 
ignoips or ridicules the native Press, which fills long broad columns 
with the filthiest libels against native princes and enciiclcs the heads 
of the vilest European criminals with the ciown of martyrdom I We 
have not yet done with Mi Laing, though oui space compels us to leave 
him for the present to the dignified contempt of honorable, honest, 
anti-hurabug thinkers on England’s mission in the East! 
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gravel pits and hard chalk for a soil, what has not science done to re- 
ward the labor o£ the British husbandman ? The energy and toil 
which enabled an English agriculturist to raise turnips upon saw dust, 
would rear a gold mine on the warm mellow fields of Bengal, It is to 
be regretted that during a centur}’’ of British occupation the Bengal 
ryot has learned only to grow Indigo at a heavj?- loss and sugar-cane at 
a nominal profit English development with the exception of tea in 
the remote hills where the feet of civilised man treadeth not, is a term 
not clearly explicable by the export returns, British enterpiise has 
caused the Soonderbuns to be cultivated, and incieased the sum total 
of Indian produce. But has it improved the breed of vegetable or of 
animal production ? The labors of Young and of Mechi have re- 
volutionised the breeding capacities of the English farm-yards But the 
science of adding one pound of growth to a bulb and ten pounds 
of flesh to cattle, is unknown in Bengal, We rejoice that the intelligent 
foresight and enthusiastic enterprise of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal have detected this ignorance and laid the foundation for such 
a knowledge. The growing population of the country and the pro- 
gressive increase in the puce of food render the knowledge a problem 
of Government, But a more seiious duty must be performed before 
the full measure of prospeiity anticipated from Agiicultural Exhibi- 
tions and state encouragement of and rewai ds to Agricultuial labor and 
Onterpiise, will be realised. The bulk of the agricultural classes are 
not rich resident Zemindars, but industiious, well to do undei-tenants. 
Their rights and agrarian status must be cleaily defined by sound 
legislation instead of being left to the political economy of the Chief 
Justice of the High Court, The security of under tenures is the corner 
Stone not only of the improvement of the soil of Bengal, but also 
of its civilisation. No ryot will multiply labor or invest capital for 
the benefit of the laKy lord of the manor. If the general prosperity 
of the country be the object of Mr. Beadoifis Agricultural Exhibition 
and not a mere clap trap foi catching the applause of the English 
public, then the primary and paralysing difficulty against agricultural 
improvement in Bengal must be removed. 



Apotber koigbt ii) tbe lists a2:aiost 
5ir (^barles Wood. 

• 

f Repnutcd from the Bengalee, Apnl 7, 1SG3 } 

In order that tlie East, or rather the citv of Calcutta may 
not easilv forget that there -was a mercliant piincn oi prinr cling 
in it latteily changed into an Indigo broker and to numerous otlier 
trades, callings and professions who sat at the Indigo Coinmis'^ion 
and published a protest against the judgment of his colleagues at which 
even his friends stared and endeavoured to look patriotically and jat- 
ronisingly. Mr IV. F Fergusson has printed an enormous long letter 
in England addressed to Lord Stanley conve\ung liis feeble tilt agani'^t 
the Indian nunister who lately earned the sympathy, support and 
admuation not only of the million headed population of India but 
also of the respectable and intelligent sections of tbe nobility clergy 
and laity of England. The letter i-? addiessed to Lord Stanley in the 
light peihaps of an appeal to a bigger boy once^ the chief of the pi r v 
gioimd but who has been superseded by a rival It is doubtle«> 
fondly hoped that the Ev-Secretary for India will soon he in a posi- 
tion to avenge the wiongs of Mr Fergusson and his party, and poli- 
tical sympathy is therefore being timeously created in his breast by 
those httle arts against which Kings and statesmen are said nor to 
be proof IVe much mistake however the calibre of Lord Staulev s 
intellect if he can he caught hv the chaff spread before him or if he 
can subscribe to any one item of the logic and facts embodied in the 
letter to him. Mr Fergusson too old an Indian not to understand the 
value of a good cry, begins his epistle with an essay on cotton in which 
is duly repeated every stale statistics belief fear and anticipation 
in regard to that staple , how the Yankees will stand after the v ar 
and how India will take up the ground of the Yankees IVith true 
Anglo-Indian insnnct also he indulges in a covert srumhle at the 
extinction of slavery, makes political use of the clap trap about educa- 
tion, and falls savagely upon the moral nature and characteristic *= of 
the people of India IVe have a distressing account of the various 
modes and methods in which good cotton is mixed with bad and then 
sold m the Bazar * Diirrany the eminent silk broker, is referred to for 
experiences regarding adulterations of silk . a homfving picture is drawn 
of native manufactured Lidigo Lacdye and Sugar ; even Crosse and 
Blackwell s labels do not it is made to appear, escape uiuversal 
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fabrication and silver rupees a painful drilling with a needle, to satisfy 
the inordinate lust of the natives for gain by fraudulent means The 
catalogue is wound up by the sage remark that “ in fact, fraud seems 
to be natural and preferred and its detection is followed by no re- 
probation on the part of the native public, nor is any shame evinced by 
the actors.” If a fraction of what Mr Fergusson has conjured up 
were true as a normal condition, if the agriculturist and trading classes 
in India had pursued fraud as a rule and a system and honesty were 
with them only an exception or a police necessity, then there should 
apparently have been an end to all cotton and lacdye and sugar and 
linseed m India, and simultaneously with their smash, that of merchant 
princes and princelings and Indigo brokers and Association Secretaries 
and whitewashed dabblers m commercial politics. But India still 
continues to bear the pagoda tree from which only those gather Dead 
Sea apples who take refuge in the Insolvent Court as systematically 
as they accuse her sons of mixing good cotton with bad, forging Crosse 
and Blackwell’s labels drilling holes in silver rupees with a needle, 
in order to get rich The criminal native population have learnt, it 
is true, many tucks from the criminal European adventurer in the 
countr} But it is scarcely honest in the master to denounce the pupil 
Mr Fergusson is convinced that “ native judges rarely give a decision 
for damages or a loss by the failure of a contractor ” How can thev, 
when the failure occurs m the majority of cases from loss through the 
Insolvent Court ^ He also believes that a native “ rather likes to be 
in jail Very satisfactory news to be sure to those who wish to invest 
money In the country He raves in the usual strain about a contract 
law, dashes his head against Act X, has a dig at Sir William Dennison 
and concludes with certain modest propositions anent Waste lands, 
a contract law, a permanent settlement, redemption of the Land 
Eevenue etc , etc , to all which our remark is, don’t you wish you 
may get it * ! 



Cbe British Ipdiar) Associatior) oi) tbe 
Maoicipal Bill. 

♦ 

[ Itopimted from the Bengalee, April 7, 18G3 ] 

Natives are said to delight in pigstycs and filth. The British 
Indian Association which consists entirely of natives, must necessarily 
delight in pigstyes and filth. Pigstyes and filth are the great insti* 
tutions which it is the aim of the new Municipal Bill to disturb and 
annihilate and the British Indian Association naturally puts forward 
Its great, big, oily belly to stop the march of the broom and the basket, 
and render pigstyes and filth perpetual and perennial. Such is the 
burden of the cry with which the English Press has almost unanimously 
fallen upon the address of that important political body to the Legis- 
lative Council of Bengal on the Subject of the Hon'ble Mr. Eden’s 
Municipal Bill — -assailing it with tooth, and nail and discovering pandy- 
i 'm and “ little learning ” beneath the quiet surface of the mild consti- 
tutional appeal We can tell the secret of the hulla bulloo. We Can 
guess it with half an eye, clap our nose plump upon the scent, and drag 
^rth the Imuc iUai lachimce from which the tirades well up into the 
columns of the daily and weekly lecturers on the properties of native 
pigstyes and filth. The British Indian Association has perpetrated the 
heresy of suspecting the wisdom of an English majority. If the British 
Indian Association had done nothing else but that , if it had Sung chorus 
to every sentence in the Municipal Bill, if it had gulped the ten per cent. 
House Tax with a blessing, if it had Supported enthusiastically all the 
schemes for making the Engineer of the Drainage Works a million- 
aire, if it had consented to the sale of Calcutta for the aggrandisement 
of the gentlemen who, it is notorious are building splendid residences 
for themselves and their tenants with .somebody’s money, if it had drunk 
to dyspepsia the water from the pipes with which it is the intention 
of the Municipal Missionaries to destroy every vestige of caste in the 
Metropolis, and reduce the Hindoo to an ordinaiy human being, with a 
mouth to eat all that comes in its way and a stomach to digest things 
au nalwd , in fine if it had consented to every part and particle of the 
proposed Municipal Law, without taking off its eye from that suspicious 
item of European unofficial, independent, iiresponsible majority loom- 
ing in the distance as our possible sole Municipal Agency, still the 
Biitish Indian Association would have been impertinent, pretentioilS 
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fat, Oily and the patron general of pigstyes and fiith That single 
heresy would have sufficed to send the Association to Smithfield ard 
sub3ect it to a slow fire It has presumed m the fulness of its poli- 
tical audacity to revive the ancient schism of equality between tlack 
and white — between Windsor Soap and Mustard Oil * Maddening 
claim > No wonder England and Hungary rave, rant, biay, kick the 
dust and are well nigh suffocated. We know one remedy for the fit. 
Try Holloway’s Pills. 



Polapc). 


♦ 

[ lU'lit iuI'mI fiom llio Hoiifjrtl* ", A pul 1 1, ] 

That the tyrant in tlic one! cuIh Inn own thmal i*' a rotnlmfur law 
seldom }ct unfulfilled. Tiu* t}rant of all the Kusmiis m just at j»rf'>-ent 
passing, in Poland through such an interesting process The throat of 
Russian despoti^’in. under the patriot’s knife in that once enshued 
country, is not likely to escape dissection All the \ast resources of 
the C^ar have failed to relieve it fiom its threatened danger , and if 
England and Erance and Austria but do then duty, Poland will rise 
again to a bright political destinv The fate of the coiintrv still trem- 
bles, howcvci, in the balance Though the insurrection has spie.id far 
and wide, though the national spiiit, nevci bioken, has been airain 
thoroughly aroused, though the neck of the revolt still towel's inij- 
cstically over the Russian columns, and Gcncial Mitroslawski, the 
Garibaldi of Poland, has headed the patiiots, still the utmost fcai-s .ire 
entertained for the success of a movement for whose immediate and 
total suppression an overwdiclming Russian Arnu is on the niaicli 
Czar Alexander tears hia beard with anger and has commanded hi^' 
Generals to trample out the rebellion in ten da\3 at any cost. The 
Russian Army in the meantime is perpetrating the full amount of bar- 
barous ruffianism The castles of the Polish nobility ha^ c been iiuaded 
sacked without the plea even of resistance, and unarmed and aged 
men have been shot down, and bayoneted. Such of the wounded in- 
surgents as fell into its hands have had their eyes put out and their 
fingers broken. These are atrocities which kindle the fire of smii- 
pathetic revenge in the breast even of the mild Hindoo, and shall 
Europe stand by and wutness them perpetrated by a power whom so 
recently she humbled to the dust and stretched at the feet of Ihc Otto- 
man « If we have interpreted correctly the signs of the times, if there 
be any meaning in the deep execration wuth wffiich the scandalous com- 
pact of Prussia to hunt down for Russia its brave rebel subjects has 
been received in every Court and every political coterie of civilized 
Europe, if the emphatic burst of indignation which rose tempestu- 
ously in the British Parliament wfficn BIi Heniiessy ajipealed to the 
representatives of the British nation on behalf of a people stiiigghng 
manfully against a tyranny which sought to render every home in 
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Poland desolate through the means of an odious consciiption can be 
taken as the sense of the first European nation from the Premier to the 
latest returned lisping Borough-man, then the Bear may shake his 
trisfe and roll his 'eyes with all the fury of his savage nature — his 
victim is saved > Never was the British Parliament so unanimous 
m its enthusiasm against a tyrant as on the occasion alluded to The 
most independent people in the world could understand and subjective- 
ly realise, by gauge and measure, the depth and bitterness of the afllic- 
tion which drove Poland to arms not at the instigation, as Mr Dis- 
raeli said, of sentimental politicians h iioiisly spending their time 
in the hotels of London or of Pans and<r^timulating their unfortunate 
countrymen to fimtless insurrection an to useless revolt,” but by the 
sheer force and pressure of a despotism winch had exceeded the bounds 
of the highest sustaining patience Lord Palmerston relied upon the 
intelligence and benevolent feelings of an Empeioi who had granted 
liberty to the serf, and waa ’'’houimg to establish in his dominions a 
jurisprudence called from the mosii legislation of the world 

for an amelioration of the destiny of the Poles 

" Now I cannot conceive that a Sovereign gifted with the qualities 
which I believe are possessed by the Emperor of Russia should not 
see that, in the contest in which he is now unfortunately engaged with 
the Polish nation military success would be a great and signal calamity. 
(Cheers) Why, what would be the eftect of niilitaiy success — what 
would be the lesiilt if, by the action of his tioops, b}’- the overpowering 
force of 100,000 men who have been sent to Poland, he were entiielj'- 
to suppress and put down this extensive insurrection ? Why, he would 
have a country in which the desert plains would be bathed m blood — 
in which would be nothing seen but the smoking ashes of riuned vil- 
lages and towns (Hear, hear) Is that an object which any Sovereign 
can wish to arrive at, and deem it an advantage to him to obtain a 
success of that kind ? Sir, if the Emperor of Russia saw his own inter- 
est — and we give him credit for being an enlightened man — he would 
think the course best calculated for his own advantage — the course 
best adapted to secure the permanence of his own authority, as well 
as to promote the happiness of his people — would be to put an end 
to that revolt bv an act of generous amnesty ” 

The above embodies the policy which saved India to England It 
falls with a crushing weight upon the chimera of those Indian states- 
men whose credit it is to retain India by the sword The first 
statesman in Europe, the leader of Britain’s civilisation, the custo- 
dian of England’s glory, derides the value of physical force as a 
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means of govcinmcni. The maxim should he (leasuicd up m c^erj* 
British hieast, for the Nestoi of Ihe nation 1ms uttcicd philo^^opliy 
the neglect of which ^\lll lead to disaster The apostles of brute 
foice must giadually back out of then idolatn of tin bayonet, the 
most dangerous as it is the most i\icked of all idolatiies 'J'hc 
incidents of the British insuiicction arc a lesion to other than 
Bussian and Piussian Despots The moial effect of ICngland’s public 
opinion IS believed by the Piime Minister of Great JJritain to be cfjual 
to an aimed intcivention The nation may justl) be proud of its jio^'i- 
tion vhich can aveit the stioke of tyranny In a froun We fear 
however that the Enipeioi of Bu‘!‘'ia ivill jet icqunc the cold steel for 
a moral text Lord Palmcislon is pledged to v,ai, should ad\ice and 
lemonstraiice fail. 



Cbe (^ottoo Fraud Bill. 


^ 

[Repimted fiom the Bengalee, Apiil 14, 1863.] 

Tke Council of Sir Baitle Fiere is resolved to become famous It 
persists in attracting attention in India and will not be long before it 
finds notice in England Tbougb its celebrity will be of a very question- 
able kind, it neveitheless shall escape the bhgbt of namelessness That 
IS a sufficient inducement, peihaps to be up and doing — doing mischief 
rathei than doing nothing The gentlemen who compose Sii Bartle s 
Council, are too upright and conscientious in their notions of duty, 
firstly, to themselves, and secondly to the countrv, to eat silently the 
bread of ease It is necessary for the cool repose of their souls that 
they should endeavour to make some return to then constituency for 
the credits of the Civrl Paymaster It matters little whether or not 
legislation is wanted. They want legislation They are called upon 
to shew a given number of Acts for a given number of rupees per 
annum The Acts and the rupees must be balanced in weight, what- 
ever mav be their relative value The Acts may fall with a withering 
effecr upon the industry of the country, breed a new calamity, upset 
commercial arrangements and traditions, upset even the ordinary 
laws of political and moral economy, spread doubt and consternation 
amongst classes not gifted with very clear perceptions of the philosophy 
or practice of laws or law making, and reduce an industrious and intelli- 
gent population to a fraudulent and lazy population , still the Acts must 
bear a full numerical proportion to the rupees, or Sir Bartle Freie^S 
Council will be unable to procure sleep In principle, the Cotton Fraud 
Bill IS as unobjectionable as any other Bill for suppressing lying or 
cheating, or robbing or gaiotting It is not difficult to convince any 
body that society is in need of stringent legislation for the protection 
of the simple against the fraudulent, the honest against the dishonest, 
the fool against the knave It is decidedly a very generous aim and 
object , and as regards the governing element, a very necessary and 
imperative aim and object When society consented to give up 
individual will and action to the management and safe keeping of a 
constituted recogmsed body, it certainly believed that that recognised 
body would protect it from fraud and lying and robbery and garot- 
ting, in the same, or rather in a more efficient manner than its members 
could protect themselves by the exercise of individual wits, power and 
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foresight. This is the fundamental or root condition of the compact 
undei which governments weie cieated and endowed with anthoiity 
and stiengih To fulfi] the compact, goveinments must be individual- 
ised and must act wuth the feeling'^ and instincts of single men, so that 
no single membei of the commonwealth may complain that his peculiar 
rights and wants have lemaincd unprotected or been ovcilooked 
The dealer in iice and the expoitei of 3ute have as much occasion for 
the earnest, unselfish solicitude of the state for the supply of genuine 
bales, as the exporter of cotton If legislation be specially contiived 
for the benefit of the lattei, the former will have an undoubted nght to 
demand similar protection It is not convenient however to pass laws 
for the behoof of each one of the thousand trades and interests which 
compose the commerce and the wealth of a country, and the legislator 
therefore, confines himself to general laws leaving the trades and in- 
terests to rear their own peculiar safeguards On this healthy prin- 
ciple the Cotton Fraud Bill is nothing less than an outrage upon private 
rights and the majority of the cotton merchants of Bombay have 
therefore very intelligently denounced it In the face of this ov erwhelin- 
ing opposition we cannot v\ ell see how Sir Bartle Frere can act any 
otherwise than by stoppmg the further progress of the Bill The 
patronising smile of Manchester will be a wretched compensation for 
the wreck of popularity and the execration with which his act will 
be received m India Since writing the above, news has been brought 
to Calcutta that the Bill has pa^ised We hope Lord Flgm will make 
a free use ot bis veto 



Cbe Royal /liarriag'e. 


«• 

[ Kopiinlcd fioin (l>c PciiKnlcc, \pnl 21, 1863 ] 

Sixtv-oiglit 'scais ago tlieie was calebialecl in England a royal 
maiiidge w'hicli ended in a pioseciition A Pi nice of Wales wdio had 
emptied tlie glass of plcasuie and lomped wnth evciy maid of lionoi 
in Ins motliei s couifc, was to be evpeiimenled upon bv a wnfe Tne 
bride was a dauglitei of the aunt of the biidegioom, and such w'eddmg 
comforts follow'ed as ma}' have been expected fioni the union of a 
son and a niece nf Oeoige III The page of Instoiy wdnch recoids 
their loves or lathei then hatreds is dari' and gloomy But we have 
shaded it completely undei the blaze of a Ro^al mariiage in 1803 
The events of the 10th of Maich of this yeai mav well restoie to the old 
the fire of vouth Ncvei in sobei England was such a dav witnessed 
as maiked the union of Albeit Edw'aid W'lih the Piinccss Alexandia 
of Denniaik Though a loyal w'cdding, contiacted and held undei 
sanclion of Pailiamcnt, a love match undei the Milage elm could 
not be happiei One week befoic the festival the English people 
lost all heait foi business Lord and liegeman weie bent upon one giand 
idea — ^how to lendei the w^edding I'he most sjilendid w'oik of rnilised 
gaiety The highest icsouices of the English biain and of the English 
purse w^eie taxed to give the Piincess of '\\’'ales such a leception as 
w'ould exceed the most goigeous passages of ancient pagcantiy We 
have read of the splendid turnout in the “ field of the cloth of gold,” 
at which a despot of Fiance and a despot of England exchanged visits 
But the splendoui of London on the 10th of Maieh eclipsed the memory 
of that brilliant meeting by the difieience betw^een Englisli wealth and 
English taste in the 16th and the 19th centuiies It is not oui intention, 
noi it IS in our pow'er to compiess wnthin the limits of this a i tide a pic- 
ture of the fete which made England mad for a season As much money 
was spent duiing that interval as would have sufficed to build Cal- 
cutta The cool calculating Hindoo will be siirpiised to hear that a 
hundred guineas were in some instances paid for a room ovei the streets 
to enable a gentleman and his family to w'ltness the bridal procession 
at then ease Ten thousand temporary balconies w^ere erected and 
decorated as if by the wand of the magician for the convenience of 
anxious spectators afraid of being smothered in the folds of the great 
unwashed London presented one mass of human bodies through 
which decent pedestrianism w'as impracticable, and in the streets, 
gentlemen in their carriages progressed at the rate of two miles m five 
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liolus ' The illLimmations did not leave the smallest handle for adverse 
cidicism They converted night into day as successfully as the fog 
had leversed the piogiamme in the morning and afternoon The 
enthusiasm of the nation had iisen to that height which is attainable 
only by loyalty stimulated by the pressure of the festive feelings of 
the human mind There was chivalrv in the deafening cheer which 
rose madly into the air as the Prince kissed his bride m the presence of 
the vast multitudes assembled to witness the reception of the daughter 
of Denmaik on the soil of Albion The procession, was attended ivith 
all the pomp and the pageant of a military show The muster of 
Volunteers was overwhelming Upwards of ten thousand occupied 
Hyde Park, and contributed not a little to the press on all sides The 
city Pobce unable to cope with the surging crowd quietly gave up 
their posts and fell into the ranks of the spectators The result was a 
tremendous tramp in which ten or twelve unfortunate women and 
children were trodden to death and the very wheels of the Princess 
Alexandra’s carriage were invaded by the mob for the purposes of a 
neai er and clearer view of England’s future Queen A boy it is said, 
was ]ammed m between the spokes of one of these wheels and the 
Princess vuth her own fan hands assisted m releasing the urchin from 
his perilous situation Such a cool humane act in the midst of a tre- 
mendous excitement called forth loud bursts of applause, and the fol- 
lowing letters from the Queen and the Prince of "Wales in regard to the 
unfortunate creatures who were trampled to death, have intensified 
the afiection of vast regions of subjects towards a dynasty which loses 
no opportunity of exhibiting the kindest traits of humanity. 

“ My dear Lord, 

I am commanded by the Queen to express the great grief 
and concern wi^h which Her Majesty has lead the account in the 
newspapers of the lamented loss of life which occurred in the 
streets of the Cxty on Tuesday night The Queen desiies that her 
sincere sympathy with the families of the suhexexs should be made 
known, and it is Her Majesty’s wish that an inquiry should be made 
into their circumstances I have to request that your Lordship will 
be so good as to cause this inquiry to be made without delay, and that 
you will mfoim me of the result, in order that it mav be submitted to 
Her Majesty 

I have the honor to be, 

My dear Lord, 

Your faithful servant, 

G GREY. 

The Right Hon. the Lord MAYOR MR” 
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Osboine, Maich 16, 1863/^ 

My Lord, 

I have lecpived tlie commaBd of the Prince of Wales to 
express to voni Lordship the deep concern His Royal Highness has 
experienced on becoming acquainted with the afflicting circumstances 
and loss of life which occurred m the City on the night of the illumina- 
tions His Hoyal Highness would be the last person in the coimtry not 
to feel, as well as to evince by every means in his power sympathy on 
such an occasion, especially after the magnificent reception given to 
the Piince and Princess of Wales on their passage through the City, 
and the demonstrations of loyalty and affection which meet them on 
eveiy side It will be an alleviation to his Royal Highness’s distress 
t6 contribute m any way towards relieving the distress of those who 
have suffered when rejoicing only was the object, and his Royal High- 
ness would therefore feel obliged by any further infoimation your 
Lordship would be good enough to furnish him with, through me, con- 
nected with the chief sufferers. 

I have etc , 

“W KNOLLYS, Lieut -General’^ 
Eight Hon. the Lord MAYOR, ME‘’ 

The Queen witnessed the marriage of hei boy from the window of 
her pew dressed in deep mourning We are proud to observe the name 
of Prince Duleep Sing amongst the distinguished members of the biidal 
party Clad in the gorgeous costume of the East, resplendent with 
diamonds and pearls, the descendant of Runjeet Sing took his place 
amongst the magnates of the land with a dignity well befitting his 
royal lineage His wedding gift to the Princess was graciously used 
by her in carrying a bouquet of orange flowers to the altar. The present 
consisted o± the following — 

“ A bouquet-holder of caived crystal, with pearls and corals intro- 
duced , on the stem is a band of emeralds and diamonds, and a jewelled 
coronet , the foot is formed of a ball of ciystal with rubies and dia- 
monds By turning the ball the foot springs open into four suppoits, 
on each of which is a plume and cipher , attached to the holder is a 
chain of gold and pearls, and a hoojp ring of eight pearls (London 
AND Ryder) ” 

Each one of the Princes of India will we doubt not send a wedding 
gift to then future Emperor The customs of the East so happily 
accord with this pleasing duty, that they need only to be informed that 
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their gifts will not be rejected, to eiitliusiastically set about prepaiing 
them The most valuable of the presents of the Queen to her daughter- 
in-law consisted of oriental articles What will be the expression of 
Bengalee loyalty The Baboos fed Brahnnns and distiibuted largess 
to the poor yesteiday in the name of the biidegroom and the bride. 
May power, viitue and happiness be their eternal lot I 



Cbe Epideroic. 


■ ' 

[ Repiintecl fioni the Bengalee, Apiil 21, 1853 ] 

The Epidemic commission has disclosed hideous details By the 
utmost stretch of mournful fancy we could have scarcely realised the 
feaiful amount of mortality that has actually occurred m the districts 
lately visited by the malaiious fever '\^Tiole villages have been de- 
populated by the terrible scourge, and the survimng few whose destiny 
it has been to burn and count the dead and weep over departed friends 
and relatives , move about more like the phantoms of humanity than 
its actual material representatives, eo wasted and powerless have they 
become b}'- the effects of the insidious poison over which their consti- 
tutions baiely triumphed Dr Elliott reports that “ out of a popula- 
tion of 1,93,951 no less than 38,713 have ceased to exist , and in the 
affected villages of Nuddea, 60 per cent of the population have died ” 
It IS impossible to read their statistics without a silent tear stealing down 
0111 cheeks The mil of God has been done it is true , and mustering 
all the latent piety of oui nature we can perhaps banish the desola- 
tion which the record of death spreads over our hearts, yet the sting 
of the unfulfilled responsibility lankles deeply, that no efforts were 
made b}' either the Government or the people of Bengal to stay the aim 
of fate 01 afford some measure of relief against a visitation which, an 
improved medical science tells us, was not altogether beyond remedy 
fiom man For three years successively the fever made its appear- 
ance mth the punctuality of the solar system, and yet governors and 
governed lay asleep at their posts, or simply stared at the monster as 
it stalked away from ^ullage to milage mth its long strings of human 
victims At the fourth yeai of its invasion attention has been aroused 
But the Government of Bengal appaiently deems the duty of meeting 
the enemy in the field, hardly allied or german to its normal function 
of publishing bi-weekly lists of appointments and promotions and pci- 
foiming the regulated amount of foolscap work If the Jjmteas had 
buist the frontier, licked Colonel Dunsford and massacied ten thous- 
and Biitish subjects m the face of the authorities, a grand army would 
at once have been collected, enormous quantities of stores, military 
and commissaiiat, purchased without a thought for the budget, every 
militar}’- and medical talent concentrated upon the scene of war, and 
the telegiaph wires worn into shreds by the constancy and the measure 
62 
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of the oicleis and instiuctions for suppiessing the revolt But 38 000 
men are silently earned olf a stioKe of fever intliiee months, and 
the Bengal Government scarcely chooses to lose breath, consideis its 
duties fulfilled by appointing a commission and is picpaied to give 
away in charity only such an amount as may equal pm ate subsciip- 
tions for carrving into effect the i ecommendations for the sanitation of 
devastated distiicts, but witlmi the sober limit of Ks ^1 0,000 I The Gov- 
ernment could not trust itself to a wider margin It was afraid lest the 
private chanty of Bengal should reach a point at which it w'oiild be 
inconvement to raise its public chanty It suspected that the occa- 
sion which demanded the contributions of the w ealthy, being one cal- 
culated to excite the lughest sympathies of the ILndoo mind, an enor- 
mous sum might be raised w'hich it W'ould be difficult to adopt as a 
criterion of state benevolence We trust our countiymen wull meet 
the crisis with their wonted liberality without reference to Government 
action The interests of humanity demand an elevation above cold 
official calculations AVe shall revert to Mr Eden s letter to the British 
Indian Association, in our next issue, for we have a world of things 
to say to the issues raised ui it. 



Cbe Mew Orievai)ce. 


[ Repiintod fiom the Bengalee, Apiil 28, 1803, ] 

LeaA’ins: it to the weather-wise to discover causes and devise leiiie- 
dies, we beg to announce, for the infoiniation of the authorities and the 
sympathy of all loyal subjects, that the inhabitants of Ariadaw, 
Duckinshore, Belghoria and other villages under the jurisdiction of 
Thanna Ariadaw, six miles north of Calcutta, and of Bhowanipur, 
Kallighat Burrisa and other villages south of the metropohs, are 
compelled to forego the allurements and the renovation of sleep, after 
a hard day’s toil at the desk, in the godown, or at the factory, for 
nights successively, ovung to reasons which though exceedingly selfish 
and earth-earthy nevertheless by universal assent hold a paramount 
place in civilised minds Though the idea of a man keeping anxious 
vigils for the protection of his gold be umomantic, mean and miserly, 
though it IS associated with the worst pictures of ancient and modem 
poesy, though it is symbolical of all that is flat and unheioic 
in the human mind, still, in a countiy, in which an organised 
government exists and flourishes under the best models, in which 
mdividual action against wrong has long been superseded by state 
action, which has found respite from war and pillage and has 
strenuously for a century been engaged in perfecting the modes 
and the appliances for the realisation of the highest civil liberty 
and protection, honest c’tizens may be excused for entertaining 
a moral dread, amounting almost to a frenzy, foi the gentlemen of the 
ciow-bar and skeleton kevs who infest civilised localities If they deny 
themselves the comforts of a luxurious stretch on a pillow under the in- 
fluence of a nervous palpitation of the heart induced by a too well found- 
ed apprehension of a burglarious visit to their cash box or their clothes 
press, their prudence must be venerated, whatever may be the nature 
of the feelings reserved for sleeping authorities whose existence is iden- 
tified with a certain measure of security on behalf of a commumty 
heavily assessed to the Cliowkedary tax It is impossible however for 
honest men to maintain a prolonged piquet duty , and as the inhabitants 
of the villages we have named are seriously in want of sleep, we call 
upon the Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs to administer his bolus 
without further loss of time. Indeed the accounts that have reached 
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US aie appalling Half a dozen buiglaiics aie niglitly peipetiatcd in 
each one of these \allages In some instances lesistancc to the iobbei-> 
has been attended ivith dangci to life In Aiiadaw and the adjoining 
localities an impression has taken hold of the public mind that the 
Police is at the bottom of these outrages Then audacitv and then 
frequency have favored this impiession, and the beaiing of the native 
Daiogah does not at all help to dispel it Oomplaints aie treated with 
derision They are declared to aiise from a popular jihobia The 
Darogah chooses to disbelieve a population, and maintains a levolting 
equamnuty in the face of the most piteous solicitations for help It is 
not his business peihaps to prevent burglaries The work is not suffi- 
ciently dignified for a man who marches about at the head of a formid- 
able gang of police chowkedars It does not pay to catch a contemjiti- 
ble thief after a night’s watclung It is not piopei bc'?ides that the ease 
and the comfort of the chief police officer of a wide district should 
be disturbed and interfered with by a parcel of cowardly villageiu 
who faint at the sight of a crow-bai The fashionable reading of Gov- 
ernment now-a-days is, that the subject should pay taxes and rates 
and supply his own police, conservancy, board of health and every re- 
quisite of civilised existence The great eneigies of the state are con- 
centrated on the budget and Government officials must be left alone 
to find out their way through its intricate windings Self Government 
is undoubtedly a blessing But the victims of a heavy chowkedaree 
tax have some right to demand protection of life and property from the 
authorities during the hours appropriated to sleep The responsibility 
IS simple The Magistrate has only to replace one set of public servant 
by another , to substitute bees for drones Whilst the Darogah of Bah, 
Baboo Kristo Chunder Dutt, an educated young man of the firmest 
principles has by his energy and strength of character erased burglary 
from the list of crimes within his range, the Darogah of Ariadah, Grish 
Chunder Bose, has contrived to render his jurisdiction the unsafest 
place within eight miles of Calcutta We have been told on the best 
authority that forty daring burglaries were committed m it in fifteen 
days ' It IS time that the Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs observes 
the difference 



A Mew Leaf. 


^ 

[ncpimlecl fioin the Rcngalco, Miij G, 1803 ] 

This daj- the Bengalee completes the fust >cai of iLs existence 
To its fiicncLs and suppoitei's aie due the conventional distiibution of 
thanks and the usual appeal foi piolongcd extension of favoi, and pat- 
lonagc Our annivcisaiy is unniaiked h}' a single sad ictiospect, for 
our lelationships ivitli the public and all concerned have been of an 
earnest out-spoken exceedingly noimal natuie Our budget is as 
safe as that of the Govcinmcnt of India and oiii future is as hopeful 
Wc maintain a peace Establishment and vai vc aic dctei mined to 
avoid — though not at aiiv cost To be a povei in the lealm is our 
very natuial ambition and a fighting man of tvclve months’ standing 
may be excused foi deeming himself alicady a little heio Not that 
VC arc insensible to the logic of optics, oi that ve do not feel the icality 
of oui puny limbs, yet ncwspapei life and the liistoiy of the Fourth 
Estate furnishes such edifying instances of giants issuing leady made 
with sword and shield fiom the hand of some small punter, that it is 
impossible to tluottle a just ambition oi to tie oneself to a cwt With 
continued steam fiom oui fiicnds we hope to achieve vondeis duiiiig 
the next twelve months, and, m oidci that the shadow of an unlucky 
Tuesday evening may no longer mar oui destiny, v c appeal fiom this 
day forward on the shouldeis of a pioud Saxon Divinity. 
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[Rcpiinted fioin the Bong'ilee, Tttay 6, 18G3.] 

A revolution will be effected in tlie leelingG, tlioiiglits and aspira- 
tions of the Bengal agriculturist by the show of 1861 If the Piize List 
of that show, now befoie us, can furnish an idea of the immensity and 
vaiiety of the results sought to be attained by it, we ean already anti- 
cipate a magnificent accumulation of stock in Belvedere Paik on the 
18th January next Up to this moment the bounty of natuie had 
been trusted to supply food to the millions of Bengal who will not 
work exeept at the late of five hours a day Nothing of that hearty 
industry which has raised the peasantry of Great Britain, one and all, 
without hardly an exception, into the rank and dignity of scientific 
laborers familiar with every chemical and agricultural reason why, 
enlivens the soul or stimulates the hand of the Indian ryot , for the very 
simple, natural reason, that he can earn his bread cheaply — and afford 
to sleep soundly, during a long leisure If his family grew fast about 
him and the demand for bread multiplied, he had only to bid his ehild- 
ren go forth and procure bread , and the infant hands sowed the seed 
which sufficed to store the family riek with as much corn as was wanted. 
There do not exist the necessity and perpetual combat with nature 
which form the key to agricultural miracles, and no body deems it worth 
his while to produce monsters for the sake of popular admiration The 
traditional aversion of the Hindoo to new fangled systems, and his 
steady eontent with existing comforts, raises an additional bar to 
progress, and modes of production have descended from father to son 
with the margins and inveteracy of a bigotry To a population which 
regards wrth horror the rdea of animal food, the eontrivances for grow- 
ing leviathan bulls or Arabian story birds, never occurred, and the 
country butcher was too poorly paid for his meat to go far out of the 
way of his block in order to exhibit dainties All circumstances com- 
bined to shut up the horizon of industry, and the wants of the general 
body of the people being few and simple and unartificial, science was 
repelled by them as an unwelcome and dangerous intruder Thougii 
the rust of ages cannot be cleaned at a single sitting, yet much of this 
antagonistic feeling we hope to see mellowed, if not destroyed, by the 
blaze of the forthcoming exhibition That the Bengalee is intensely 
curious is a trait of national character which furnishes a cheering argu- 
ment m favor of the hope that he is not passed all help of philosophy. 
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"^yiien the idea ol an Indian Railwa}* ^^as hist ventilated, croakeis veie 
not vantni" to foiehode disastei and nun to the iindcrtaknip fiom 

O ^ 

the known habits of the native population and their tiaditional res- 
ist ance to progress Pcihaps these veie collect in their appieheiwions, 
and the condition of natuc feeling justified indeed the voist specula- 
tions on the subject But the snoit of the non lioise dicv crouds of 
eagci spectatois at e^ eiv available point of ‘ ight-sccing The vulgar 
curiosity soon sublimated into adtcntuie and cxpciiment, until Rail- 
way tiavolling became an intuition and a natural craving Even 
Hindoo females, notoiiously the most unappioachable pnestesses of 
antiquity and custom on whose heads rests thrcc-foiiiths of the res- 
ponsibility of existing states of Hindoo life ha%e issued fiom the bais 
and the bolts of the Zenana to patronise composite carnages The 
history of natne piogiess is unique m its main feat me, and may be 
summed up into — resistance at the outset — cuiiosity at the second 
stage — and thoiough adoption and amalgamation at the last Those 
that are the fiist to cry out against the folly and impiaclicabilit} of a 
change, fill exactly the same position m the list of the de\ oted ad\ o- 
cates and friends of that change The Hindoo is besides peculiarly 
imitative No lacc in the uorld can go caiefully and successfully uork 
upon a model The instinct of the national mind is to master new 
invention and in obedience to this constructive disposition and aspiia- 
tion the highest appioach to European learning and civilisation has been 
effected If only once the iich and the pool of Bengal can be fired 
by the ambition to be known as the ouneis of the finest bulls and 
poultry and manufacturing implements in the land we cannot imagine 
the wildness of the spirit with which the game uill be taken upon all 
sides It will take the place of a now madness and supeisede the 
pigmy name now attached to the winner of a bulbul match oi the 
owner of the best fighting lam in a village 

We believe the Agiicultuial show and its collateral accessoiies will 
prepare the way for such a healthy spirit It will afford a strange 
excitement to the rich already satiated with a long list of pleasures 
and by placing a substantial temptation in the way of the poor will 
call up a large amount of popular action The Piizes foi bulls, cow’S, 
goats, sheep and poultry arc liberal amounting to a maximum of 
Es 100 Those for agiicultuial implements aie highei The Indian 
lyot may faiily expect to wun the foimei It w’lll be a disgrace to 
the Indian Zemmdai if Avitli the means and the intelligence at his 
disposal he cannot successfully compete foi the latter 

We believe it is the intention of the committee of the exhibition 
to tianslate the Piize list into the vcrnaculai language and distiibute 
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[Reprinted fiotn the Bengalee, Mxy 13, 1863 ] 

A “ diseased livei ” is not tlie only road to heaven in this country. 
There are numerous other means and modes by which the same happy 
result may be attained The latest invention m this line is a seat in 
u third class Hailway caiiiage Persons disgusted with life and 'per- 
Bons ambitious of heaven have two excellent ways of death before them, 
either to throw themselves m the face of a Kailway train or to wedge 
themselves into a third class Railway carriage The latter was not 
hitherto as efficient a method of suicide as the former , but the increased 
profits of the Railway Company have induced its managers to extend 
their mercies to the holy and give them a free ticket to Elysium It is 
certainly an advantage to the Hindoo pilgrim — there are thousands 
flocking daily to the Armenian Ghat of all classes and ages and sexes — 
to be whirled, first into the holy cities and next into the swrgo of India 
or the Boycunl of Krishna — -each according to his or her deserts, aspira- 
tions and acts— for a small amount It is just the sort of denouement 
which can be conceived of a pilgrimage of twenty-four hours’’ duration. 
We are all sorely pressed for time Time is the paramount talk of the 
day E'very thing is wanted fast and m a hurry We have in Calcutta 
a perpetual mail day One can hardly address his neighbour in the 
streets without a steady eye u'pon the minute hand of his McCabe He 
does not know when he may exceed his time Work must be got 
through now a days m no time Holidays have been most conveniently 
reduced to no time Every one feels and believes and acts as if the 
avenging angel was ready with his port fire to blow away the earth 
from its axis and proclaim the crack of doom ” Even pilgrims, 
quiet, cool-plodding creatures, the beau ideals of sloth and misadventure, 
identified in the mind with the wand and the wallet resting easily under 
the banyan tree on the way side or munching dry pulse on a nvei bank, 
have suddenly attained activity mingling seriously with the stream 
of human life which keeps pouring on towards the Railway stations 
as towards mela or pagoda The frenzy for Railway pilgrimage has 
attained dimensions which it is fearful to contemplate. Sex has given 
up shame and modest reserve for the madness of a week’s rush through 
all the holy cities of Hindoo superstition Age has abandoned the 
crutch and forgotten the gout and the asthma in the wild revehy of 
sacred peregrination The Hindoo lady whose chaste face the sun 
never saw consents in the deep excitement of the hour to throw herself 
63 
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111 the way of a motley ciowd of guaids, chujipinssuN, and liigh. low and 
indihcient Kailway tiavollcis, foi ihc pififiil satisfadion of ponnnf' 
watei on the cianinm of BiMicslun al- Ikmaics and feeding flie monhei^i 
in Biindabun Old infiim men and Momen whose s(ieng(h is hardly 
equal to a descent fiom the second Uooi of a Ikuigalee dwelling house, 
Avhosc complaints .scaicely pci nut them to bienthc fiecly the breath 
of life, wdio have long passed the stage at which running or lca|)ing 
IS an agiccablc pastime or c\en a jios'-ible excicisc, wlio can barely 
hobble fiom one lOom into anothei oi mahe use of their aims except 
foi vciy oidmaiv feats of eating and dunking, giid up then loins with 
fancied sticngth seeming to legain the nenc of \oulh — and carpet 
bag in hand and lota dung acioss the .shoulder, maicli awa} blithely 
to the Kaihvay Station These aic new’ conditions to which Railway 
supeiintcndents and tialhc manageis hint ally shut then eve‘-, which 
swell the w'cekly retuins of pa‘?scngci tiaffic at the same time that 
they magnify the statistics of fat il aicidcnts Not long ago two aged 
wmnien weie found dead in a thud class carnage It is not ncccs'iai}' 
to enquiie minutely into the causes of death The wonder has often 
occuiied to us that the chaptei of such accidents is not larger than it 
now is The new clement of inoitality alluded to b} iic and the shocking 
manner in wdiich the thud class carnages aic stulTcd wnthout icgaid to 
life, limb 01 decency, ought to icndei us more familiar with talcs of the 
chaiactei mentioned above The stcvedoic of a small incichantman 
bestows gicatei caie and attention on the bales he tluusts into the hold 
than the Railway guaid vouchsafes to tlic liuman live stock he is 
required to dispose of wuthin the sort of space faintly paialleled by the 
elephant m a sack We have often enjoyed the bcwildeimcnt of 
these small gentlemen as carnage after carnage became filled from the 
ceiling to the well and the candidates for accommodation still gicw 
upon then hands A dark frown joined each hiow and as if deteimined 
not to be sold by the wucked law of impenetrability in wmnt the gaping 
unfortunates slap dash plump between men’s heads, noses and lean 
paunches, as fast as slap kick and substantial pressure could drive m 
supple Bengalee hones Bang went the doors squeezing the little 
fingei of a poor wrretch and the great toe of anothei. The rvhistle 
diowns then sharp piercing cry of anguish, and when the tram started 
what villain dared distuih its progress In this respect it assumed as 
closely the character of the sleeping Subadar as the carnages did that 
of the famous black hole Englishmen are taking teinble revenge for 
their first noisfortune iii Bengal The horrid site in Tank square is 
reproduced every day in the East India Railway line and Seiajoodowlah 
is cursed as a tyrant whilst we are hid to admire Christian mercy and 
chanty I 



Cbe /^cir)icipal Act 


» 

[ Hcpiintcd fiom fcho nctigaloe, May 20, 1803 ] 

Slowly and silently this huge embryo has crept up to the Statute 
Book and usurped the topmost place in the roll of tiemendous legis- 
lation We can fully sympathise with the fiameis of the Act in their 
bewilderment and isolation on the question of a municipal fund capable 
of sustaining and satisfactorily woilang out the grand aims and immense 
results contemplated by them Wc can appreciate and duly honor 
the necessity and the feelings which led to the proposal and violent 
support in Council of measures not exactly of an agiccable land to any 
class of subjects We are not blind to the ultimate ends of a policy 
which seeks to accomplish future good by means of present misery. 
No intelligent person in Bengal can rcgaid with hostility proMsions 
that should relieve the metropolis of British India from its unedifymg 
cognomen of the “ City of stinks ' It is necessary absolutely necess- 
ary for the preservation and safety of a vast urban population the 
tendency of which is now torvards a steady expansion, that the sani- 
tary arrangements of Calcutta should keep pace wnth its growing 
constriction and that science should be invoked as an aid to nature in 
carrying rehef to men seriously incommoded by pressure on all sides, 
deprived even, in many cases, of the pure breath of heaven, and thiorvn 
upon their OAvn straggling resources for maintaimng existence on acque- 
duct water and an atmosphere of dead cats and black slime These 
are evils and miseries of rate-payers subjected to enormous assessments 
At any cost Calcutta must be rid of dirt and malaria, or Calcutta will 
soon nd itself of its population through dirt and malaria To the 
far-sighted the urgency of the question of funds pleads a thorough excuse 
for the screws brought to bear upon it It is notorious that land m the 
metropolis has attained a fictitious value and it is but fair that those 
who have helped to this result should sustain then share of its respon- 
sibility The edict has gone forth and owners of property must accept 
despair with the best grace It is the nemesis of then own reckless 
speculations On the other hand the hardship of continuing to bear 
the charges of property on stock wdiich does not yield profit, is of the 
nature which creates the most dangerous antagonism betrveen wealth 
and authority It is of that character which estranges the Government 
from the sympathy of that class of its subjects which is and should at 
all times be its torver of strength A deadly feeling of animosity must 
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sublie tlie lelaiioiisbip between the lulci and the luled when the latter 
justly consideis himself to be the victim of a pu'nciple vhich licats 
piopeity with severity As a plain mattei of fact (he piopiietois of 
Houses m Calcutta will sufiei doubly fiom the nev Law Fust ly (he 
heavy budget of taxation to which the inhabitants of the city vill be 
amenable, will diive a gieat poition of the pool population to the .su- 
burbs, thus i educing laige numbers of tenanted houses to the foilorn 
condition of emptiness, and depiiving their owneis of the piofits of 
then capital In the second place they will be compelled to meet 
fiom alien lesouices the Municipal liens on these deserted buildings 
consigned to the centipede and to giandmothei’s ghosts So that after 
depreciating the value of piopeity the Municipal Board ivill exact a 
tax upon the damaged estates It may be said that the better sanitaiy 
and civil aiiangements of the town will induce large numbeis of men to 
reside in it, and that an evei incieasmg population will at all times 
provide a busk demand foi house accommodation This is possible. 
But the chances on the othei side are equally stiong and in addition, 
foirmdable The Bailway has thiown open countiy residences to an 
extent that must eventually tell upon lesidcnces in Calcutta Already 
Baiiaokpore and Seratnpore and Chandernagore have attracted a res- 
pectable portion of Calcutta population, and the infant town on the 
Mutlah will draw off within a short time a not inconsiderable number 
of merchants, brokers and small tradesmen. The prospect of house- 
owners is therefore desperate, and the Municipal Act will add to their 
confusion by enforcing against them a cess which they ivill be com- 
pelled to meet, in very many instances, from other funds 

But if the position of House proprietors is trjung, tjiat of the owneis 
of untenanted lands is horrifying Fancy the heus standi of a pro- 
prietor of SIX biggahs of idle land to which tenants will not come, but 
for the supreme pleasure of owmng which, he must dole out Ks 480 
a year — or the interest of Ten thouasnd rupees in Government securi- 
ties This is rich, in the literal sense of the word , and whilst the ivaste 
lands would be performing the functions of public squares, adding 
marvellously to the sanitation of the neighbouring busiees, their pos- 
sessors would be suffering the penalty of wealth in an equally marvel- 
lous manner Verily fortune is a crime * — and the truth of the Gospel 
ethics “ it IS easier for a camel ro pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the gates of heaven,” is nowhere more impress- 
ively inculcated than in the provisions of the new Municipal Act, 
Its framers have determined to pursue riches with thunder and light- 
ning, We shall soon see with what success. 



Cbe Loyal Addresses. 


[ Repimfcpd fioin the Bengalee, Jlay 20, 1863 ] 

Two months after the fan, the loyalty of Calcutta has found tongue. 
'We are a heavy and fiigid people and it lequiies no small amount of 
luhhing and stiiking and coal buniing to knock a spaik out of us. 
Undoubtedly we possess all the elements of madness, eveiy germ of the 
feelings which leduced England to a vast Canaan duiing the eventful 
week which witnessed a Koyal maiiiage unpiecedented in the histoiy 
of maiiiages in any countiy save India We only wanted an oppor- 
tunity of a vent Towards the eldest hope of the most popular Queen 
in Great Britain, the heart of every loyal subject must yearn with that 
intensity of love and afiection which the dynastic oriental can alone 
feel The Empress of India has a peculiar hold on the affections of 
the natives of this country Her virtues and her habits are those of a 
purely Indian Queen. By her wild inconsolable giief for the Prince 
to whom her destiny had been Imked, she has identified herself in the 
eyes of the Hindoo to the Suttee who lushes madly into her husband’s 
blazmg pile In the grandeur of her Royal constancy she is not un- 
fiequently mistaken for a Hindoo heroine who has retired into the 
solitude of the Zenana to brood over the memory of a spouse whom the 
Gods have snatched away from her Her domestic arrangements are 
also those of an Indian sovereign The crown of England is surrounded 
by princes and princesses on whom the eye can rest with love and with 
hope. The Prince of Wales is the beau ideal of a native prince embellish- 
ed with every virtue and accomplishment passionately fond of the chase 
brave, generous, the father of the poor, and the friend of learning 
and art The Royal marriage has besides, been celebrated according 
to Indian forms Pomp and pageantry, decorations and illummations 
are peculiar only to marriages m the East The poorest man in Hin- 
dustan hears music on his wedding night. The rich shower gold on such 
occasions with sickening prodigality The custom was followed with 
wonderful imitation m London and m every town in England on the 
10th March 1863 It would seem as if the Hmdoo had changed places 
with the English Whilst the matter of fact, scene-despismg English- 
man was cutting summersaults m the air, and strewing pounds, shill- 
ings and pence in heaps on frhe streets of London, the impulsive, frivo- 
lous, show-enamoured sons of India were biting then thumbs and 
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leading leisiiiely blie Ovciland Mail The Loyalb} Mocbing of ycslcida} 
did nob seivc nmcli bo dispel blieii gloom The Mcebing nobu iblisbandiiig 
blie piesidency of blic leading incmbem of Goveinmcnb, was more 
blimly abbended bhan even a Town Hall conccrb The sjiccchcs fiom 
the Lieutenant Goveinoi, the Loid Bishop, Sii Chailcs Ticvelyaii, 
Sii Moidaunt Wells, and Mi Seton-Kaii, wcie light loval and very 
excellent, and the Resolutions and Addiesscs, vhich ve inseit below, 
weie well s ^ ^cd to the occasion But it was not difficult to see the 
absence of a heaib in the assembly, of that flow of soul and boistious 
acclamation which we would have liked to witness at such a joyful 
gatheimg We hope that the silence vas the cflcet only of the outward 
frigidity of manners which we have giadually adopted fiom our English 
models, and that when aetion on one of the Resolutions vill be needed, 
the loyal excitement will dispel all icseive fiom the cash chest India 
which presented to the Crown of England the Koh-i-nooi is expected 
to make an equally magnificent gift to hei futiiie Empcioi and 
Empress ' 



Komar l^areodra K'’isbi)a’s Lecture. 


❖ 

[Repiinted from the Bengalee June 3 1863,] 

Female Education in Bengal is scarcely a novel cry. We have been 
accustomed to hear it repeated fiom da}’- to day, from year to year 
and from decade to decade in a maiinei which has disgusted many and 
filled with hope a small minority The bellows aie everlastingly at 
work but the fire is slow of rising Despair has filled the minds of the 
impatient But the breast of philosophy is animated by hope There 
is a power in iteration, the mechanical as well as spiritual value of which 
IS supeiioi to that of irregular force Step by step we aie gaining gioiind 
nevei again to be lost If twenty years ago a dieamei had predicted 
that a public school in Calcutta shall afford instruction to the female 
members of the first native houses, the mad house would have been 
recommended as a cure for his laving Orthodox Bengal would have 
fainted at the idea and a more rigorous seclusion would have been or- 
dained to prevent even the possibility of its being realised 

The facts of to-day have outstripped, however, the imagination of a 
buried eia We are no longer confined to dreaming of possible states 
but are faiily in the midst of them Female education has ceased to 
supply the materials of pedantry to lads who would fain appear wiser 
than their fathers. The practical part of the question has commenced 
to exercise deep thought and command much feeling m men whose 
convictions do not geneially rest on the bosom of the dictionary. 
The lectuie before us is a beautiful illustiation of our text It is evi- 
dently not a Brize essay intended only for the capture of a gold medal 
Fiom first to last it breathes a spiiit of quiet sincerity and iinsensation- 
al earnestness which we would like to see reflected on the great body 
of educated Bengalees It is not disfigured by the idle talk which 
passes for liberalism nor is it set forth by the scandal with which the 
members of the Bethune Society closed then Session of 1862-63 The 
lecturer traces the causes of Female degradation in India to two events 
Firstly the Mahomedan conquest and secondly the spiead of ignorance 
amongst the male population He says — 

“ The high state of civilization to which the Hindus at one period of 
then Histoiy had attained the enormous progress made by them in 
the departments of art, science, philosophy and hterature, their splen- 
did social and mimicipal institutions, relics of which to this day ensure 
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and bind togctlici a niai vellous nationality — afloid conclusive evidence 
of the biilliant condition of Female iniellectiialism which co-existed 
with this biilliant civilization It is absuid to suppose that the 
men who took philosophy to pieces, bioke and leconstiucted it after the 
most subtle metaphysical modes and mysticisms, who created a magni- 
ficent ihetoiic and composed a grammar which cannot be mastered 
in less than a quarter of a century, were content to bear the compa- 
nionship of females possessing only the foi m of the speech of humanity 
• — that they could stifle the natural desire of impiegnating the beings 
dearest to them upon earth, with a lav of the light which burned so 
intensely m then own breasts and with which they irradiated not only 
their own age but centuiies yet unborn — that they allowed the fairest 
work of creation, which supplied the poetrv of then souls, to live on 
like beautiful exotics, ravishing to the eye but repelling oi indifleient 
to the sense of smell 

As it IS impossible to conceive such an abnormal commingling 
oi the highest intelligence with the lowest civilization — such a junction 
between the philosophy and inspiration of man rvith the darkness and 
voidism of woman, it is manifest that the theory of female ignorance 
which we are now called upon to assail and demolish, is not only not 
supported by the precedent of the Shasteis, but is opposed and anta- 
gonistic to rational belief and is disgraceful to our antecedents ” 

Of the systems of female education now prevalent the lecturer speaks 
in rather a desponding tone We dissent however from the main argu- 
ment on that point It is not so much a nicely drawn out, well arranged 
artistic plan of education that is needed for the Hindoo female, as 
plans suited to the peculiar requirements and habits of each locality 
and class What may be useful and excellent for the metropolitan 
Bengalee Miss destined to adorn a Zenana drawing room, to command 
every luxury which money and educated taste can procure, betaking 
to art or to learmns as a relief merely from the monotony of idle life, 
will scarcely suit the village maid whose career must of necessity be one 
continued round of domestic industry, divided between the kitchen and 
the dairy and a group of plump lively children for the maintenance 
of whose discipline a moderate police will not perhaps be superfluous 
It IS not a book education that is often needed, but such a healthv devel- 
opment of the nicer feelings and instincts of the female mind as would 
sufB.ee to render its possessor intelligent and happy without aid from 
or dependence on the meretiicious accessories which a heartless, a hollow 
and a wicked fashion has invented for the bane of female hfe in the 
East. 
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On the other hand we fully share the convictTon of the lecturer 
that the natural tendency of native Society “ the very necessity and 
natuial gravitation of the case will force on a measuie without which 
the futuie existence of the nation will he a blight and a cuise ” The 
admission coming from a quarter hitherto regarded as the centre of 
native orthodoxy must create an immense eftect in the minds of a 
population admittedly the slave of custom and authoritative guid- 
ance , if Kumar Harendra Krishna will only follow up the patriotic 
course he has adopted with the spirit and the mtelhgence with which 
his position and his talents combine to favor him, we have little doubt 
that the work of Hindoo female education so zealously commenced on 
all sides will obtain a force the result of which we cannot too sangume- 
ly calculate. 



Cbe (alcatta Jaijior Magistracy. 



[Ropimtod fioni the Bengnlcc, fiino 3, ISO?.] 

A little l3nd lias wlnspcicd into the cais of the E'juil^bhinan, a con- 
templated official appointment winch has completely taken away the 
appetite of our conteinpoiai)’’ and sent him how'ling to his desk. jMi 
Beadon, it is said, has conceived the extravagant and sinful idea of 
placing a native gentleman of the Mahomedan pcioiiasion on the bench 
of the Police Couit This is iiewss to be sine calculated to stir up the 
bowels of hate in certain minds and no stimulant is ivanting fiom 
the great fountain of wisdom and morality in Hare Street to set its 
pations in various positions of ictching and groaning ]t is frightful 
to place the ver}^ respectable body of European ohenders in the metro- 
polis under the law of a “ nigger ' The instincts of patriotism should 
have suggested to the Lieutenant CTOveinoi a manlier course, suppos- 
ing him to be delicient even m the cpiantity and quality of brains "which 
inspire the daily reveries of the Indian Jupiter enfant 

It perhaps goes against the conscience of civilised men to bow to 
the authority of a sable official The champion of Magna Chaita 
pouring the vials of his wrath on the Head of the Bengal Government 
for his fancied selection of a native Mahomedan for the Jumor Magis- 
tracy of Calcutta, follows only the popular superstition about color 
That superstition sits awkwardly enough on a lace which ridicules 
the worship of stocks and stones, and pretends ]ustly to leadership 
in philosophy and morals It is true that anything in the columns 
of Jupiter enfant has long ceased to be regarded as public opiiuon, 
yet as no inconsiderable portion of the less enlightened and intensely 
selfish section of Angb-Indian residents in the country persistently 
believe and act upon the conviction that a "wide gulf divides them from 
even the best native gentlemen, the iiitei ests of good Government de- 
mand that these flighty conceits should be autlioiitativety humbled and 
that the subjects of Yictoiia in the East should be thoroughly amalga- 
mated by not only the substance of law and justice but also by then 
form The magnificent poetry of the conceit that no native of India has, 
as yet, attained the degree of excellence that should qualify him for the 
Junior Magistracy of Calcutta is balanced by the iromjrous bravado 
that such a nomination against the feelings of Englishmen rvill lead 
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to disaster The wisdom of the predicate is in maivellous keeping 
with the valor of the seqmtur The Englahman apparently wiites 
without the help of an Education Report oi even of an Administration 
Repoit It IS not astonishing that a dispenser of pabulum should 
endeavour to shape his reason and conception accoiding to the mould 
of the classes for whose amusement, edification and contusion, we may 
safely add, his mills are at work But it aigues small leverence for 
the general mtelhgence of his leadeis to distort broad facts and ask 
them to lend easy credence to his statistics Theie is a class of the 
civil population in whose eyes the highest position in the realm is 
that of the Polic-e Magistrate We can understand then awful regard 
of a post which is immediately connected with then oidinaiy destni}^ 
A honor of the Executive is natural to men who have special reasons 
for a\oidmg Policemen But we were not prepared to witness the 
same mob feeling in a contemporaiy who is of course a gentleman and 
has been legally declared to be an Englishman What there is indeed 
in the Jumoi Magistracy of Calcutta which so hopelessly altogether 
unfits the class which has supplied the High Court with an efficient 
Justice and filled the Small Cause Courts in the country with the best 
Judges, for casting its hooks upon it, we are really unable to see The 
native gentleman certainly lacks the voice and aristocratic beard of 
Ml Roberts and is incapable of bullying respectable suirors, but those 
aie scarcely recommendations for an office strictly judicial in its cha- 
lacter, and where theatrical behaviour is an offence against taste and 
often against feeling. We sincerely hope if Mr Beadon has actually 
made up his mind to restore to the native commumly an honourable 
prize, that no declamation of a hostile nature may deter him from his 
good purpose or prevent the extension of common justice to a section 
of the Queen’s subjects which has already furnished a large staff o£ 
Honoiaiy Magistrates. 



Flapkyisn:). 




[ Ropiintccl fiom tho BongaTcc, Jtttic 10, ISO"! ] 

People geneially arc mot well up (o the various iiails and peculiari- 
ties wliicli comluiic to make up a ^lul1k3^ TJio teim is only partially 
undeistood by tliose wlio most frequently make use of it It ordinari- 
ly means a man wliose life is made up of bows and of griinaceSj of 
bumble petitions and singular coincidence untb tbe bumour of a patron 
The flunky is as unmistakable a member of society as the leper Though 
be IS not rimveisally sbunned bis presence nevertheless creates a moial 
nausea whreb, only those accustomed to it, can resist On every 
occasion bis voice rises iingingly in ballclujab, not of Oljunpean Jove, 
but of some minor Jupiter or constellation of Jupiteis to whom be has 
attached himself This attachment is not quite platonic It has 
decidedly a more substantial basis It has a shifting metallic basis, 
which can be removed at will upon the shoulders ii om one door to ano- 
ther For the flunky is no moie satisfied with one idol than the Hindoo 
He IS grossly polytheistic, ivith this diftcrcnce that Ins God of to-day 
IS his devil of to-moiiow He has a singular capacity for exchanging 
reverence for hate All depends upon the will of the higher divinity 
who supplies li’m with inspiration Being unable to think or act for 
himsplf, a parasite by nature, by habit, and by the peculiar conditions 
of his tottering intellect, he suffers a disastious fall by the seveiance 
of his leading strings You observe the flunky m laige asbemhlies 
busvmg himself about nothing, always at th ■ elbow of some great 
idiot iLinnmg about on Ins messages, picking up his handkerchief 
and omitting no 02i|)ortumty of exhibiting a broad arm from ear to 
ear at the whispered wrt of his patron. You find him occasionally 
m the carnages of the rich 'fitting on the smallest corner of the cushion, 
with one leg on the carnage step and another anywhere but in the well ; 
looking the veiy picture of self satisfied discomfort, the ideal of the 
wrong man in the right place His functions often extend to those of 
the house dog. There rs plenty of barking and giowhng kept np by 
him at strange faces If the faces happen to be more respectable than 
those of the masteis he serves, the growling and barking become more 
deafening. The flunky is never at his ease until he has discharged 
ever}'- rough note in his black mouth and fancied that he has completely 
floored his man It is a rare delight to be able to snail at a Bajah. 
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Not that lie would not pioslintc liiinscif bcfoic the sublime picscncc 
when the need arises ]hit if the malice ]ilea‘'es less niistocintic, though 
jieihaps powciful idols, to-moiiow Melds picceclcnt, to the adulation 
of to-dav In such a case the flunky can be as good a liatei as he is 
an abject woishippei lie has onl\ to be pointed out his man and 
lioncst lago soon takes oiden foi him > He will cioss his wa^, take 
sights at him! He will cio^-s his way, take sights at him, giin at him 
w'lth hib white teeth, and jnit into motion the thousand and one annoy- 
ances by which the low know so well how to pestci their bettcis He 
of course has impunitv foi no ‘^ane man will think twice of diitjing 
his fingeis with the oil on the check of a wretch — and as to touching 
him with one’s bools ‘^hoc loathci will iccoil fiom sttch a slcin If the 
flunky happens to dabble in literature the public is scandalised bv 
licio woiship one dav and the gio‘^best libel anothei Buttei and olTal 
diMdc his taste, and it is difhcult to sa} which of the two isiclished 
most Did not the image induce nausea we could luuc continued the 
picture foi the edification of many Natuic howe\ci gcnlh diops the 
curtain, and we lca\c flunkys and flunk} 's jiatrons in the maiket place 
to be dealt with according to their deserts. 



Beos'aiee Politics. 

O 

[ Ttppiinlccl fioni tlio Bcngnlco, .Time 17, ISfiT ] 

The constant diop of Bengalee opposition has made a scii'^ible hole 
in the politics of England It has told impiessivcly upon the political 
oigans and cieated a stii in ^^ale]S hithcito too laigc in ^olunle and too 
lapid in flow to be distuibed by missiles fioin the valley of the Him- 
alayas The Daily Ncics, the London Bcuc»', the Tclcrjiapli and othci 
impoitant outlets of the gieat, ]ust, unselfish, intensely philosophical 
public opinion of Gieat Biitain, have vciglied and estimated the cha- 
racter and political value of the speeches delivered at the leecnt meet- 
ing of the native community in suppoit of Sii Charles Wood, and pio- 
nounced piophetic vei diets on the question of native rights They 
have rendeied it impossible for any to deal vith the natives of this 
country like other aborigines whom English enterprise encountered 
ill the path of pi ogress If it was at any time faintly known in England 
that the Hindoos were a superior race possessing tiaditions and insti- 
tutions which rendeied them only perceptibly inferior to the custo- 
dians and pioneers of modern civilmation, that dubious light has been 
strengthened by a ray which has completely removed the film from 
the eyes which could not before see, unlike a certain sect of Indian 
political rowdies and agitators, because they would not see, but because 
no pains had been taken to make them see The Bengalee should 
now be convinced of his peculiar obligation to render himself better 
known to the population across the Channel than he hitherto was His 
principal field of battle now, is London, not Calcutta The disputes 
between him and the vei}'- red gentlemen who would fain onst him 
from every vantage ground nr his own country, will be decided no 
longer by a cabal of Calcutta news-writers, irnder-wntcrs and small 
speculators in yarns and Indigo He has passed that stage in which 
even the knowledge nr England of his existence was dependant upon 
the philanthropy of one Englishman or the hate of another The 
honorable notice taken of the native demonstration in favor of a Minis- 
ter whose strong sense of duty and conscientious support of grand 
principles in spite of a most vexatious and violent opposition, had 
created some evil feeling against him, has served two purposes It 
has redeemed from calumny and unscrupulous misrepresentation the 
leputation of a statesman who was toiling, and defying popularity, 
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for Uie mteiesls of millions of liiiman beings whose destiny lay com- 
pletely m bis bands , and it bas encouiaged a legeneiated nation to 
tiansfei upon English giound the eneigies they weie until recently 
accustomed to waste upon local quaiiels It ought to teach us the 
value of self reliance m political as m other matters , for there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the purel}'- native character of the meeting, 
its speeches in unclassical, grammarless English, its address embodjung 
similar proofs of unaided country manufactuie, have made a deeper 
impression upon the English people than all the spiuce, lawyer-in- 
spired repi esentations that marked the earlier epoch of Bengalee 
political agitation It must not yet be forgotten that the occasion 
winch, and the person who, formed the sub]ect of the demonstration 
in the Hall of the British Indian Association of which such a flattering 
notice has been taken by the Press of England, materially helped to 
invest its proceedings with an English mteiest The jinde is certainly 
natural and laudable with which the promoteis of the meeting and the 
country at large view its success with the intelligent public of Great 
Britain But the influence of Sir Charles Wood has had a greater 
share in the creation of that success than it would be perhaps compli- 
mentary to some to admit The coincidence has however placed us 
m the mouth of a current by taking prudent advantage of which we 
can over-reach local politicians Having made an acquaintance with 
the English Press on terms agieeable and honorable alike to both, it 
will be our fault if we avoid nearer and more frequent intercourse 
It IS easy to keep up the fire by little attentions with the poker But 
it will be difficult to le-light it if it be once suffered to flicker and fade 
away The leaders of our community must contrive therefore to be 
constantly before the London public and in positions calculated to 
procure respect if not admiration Then task has now only begun and 
the utmost energy will alone enable them to keep their giound In 
order to advance, higher efforts must be made by the nation at large 
We believe it is visibly prepaimg for such a course India will too 
surely be regenerated in the British Parliament and the prophecy of 
the Bengal Civilian will thus be fulfilled in one way She will be 
lost to England as a dependency by amalgamation ' 
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[ Tlcpnufcod fiom tho ncng.ilot', Tnno 21, 1S03 ] 

Tlie last arrow in tlic quivci of llic Colonist lias been spent, and it 
liglited harmlessly at the feet of Sir Chailes Wood The agitation 
and bluster and intimidation of nearly a twelve month have received 
a most inglorious qmeivs They served to give the Sccrctaiy of State 
for India a good opportunity for thoroughly dealing the horneis wlucli 
had long kept buzzing and beating about his cars in onno3ung, though 
impotent, clamour Mr Danhy Seymour the member for Poole, who 
led the attack on the waste lands despatch in a stjde, which soon cleared 
the House of sensible men with the exception of those immediately 
wanted in the debate, was compelled to eat humble pie and uncondi- 
tionally withdraw the motion so ostentatiously brought forward “ that 
the occupation of waste lands in India by settlcis, and a redemption 
of a portion of the Land Tax of India, were desiiablc objects, specially 
with a view of the present State of the Cotton industry in this country , 
and that it was expedient that her Majesty’s Government should take 
further steps to carry them out ” He had in fact not a second course 
left to him All the gentlemen who spoke, spoke in amazement of Lord 
Canning’s Kesolution, and it abundantly cropped out in the course 
of the Debate that the late Governor General of India adopted bodily, 
without a single amendment, the rules suggested to him by the Land- 
owners’ Association — an institution never famous for the highest, or 
even the lowest wisdom Lord Stanley on whom the opposition built 
its strongest hopes of victory, fraternised with the Secretary of State, 
as rn fact he could not help doing, ivithout seriously outraging his good 
sense and above all, his conscience He said, “ when he looked at the 
rules themselves as revised, he found that they agreed with those 
issued by Lord Canning in most respects, but they differed in some 
unimportant particulars ” One of these unimportant particulars 
involved such a gross \iolation of the rights of Her Majesty’s native 
subjects and was in such heavy breach of the established law of the 
land that his Lordship warmly supported the alteration made in it by 
Sir Charles Wood His personal experience of Indian conditions en- 
abled him to observe clearly the effect of the ruling in Lord Canning’s 
Eesolution under which a thirty day’s adverse notice in a newspaper 
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sufficed to rob an honest proprietor of his broad acres and make over 
his title to a stranger Though in opposition, Lord Stanley had not 
certainly abdicated his right to think , and his reputation as an en- 
lightened and forward statesman was dearer to him than the victory 
of a party whose outrageous selfishness had detached from its banners 
all but the most unscrupulous public wiiters and tenth rate orators. 
As he was bound however to spout opposition lo^ic, he prudently con- 
fined himself to a form instead of a principle. He could only condemn 
the Whig minister on account of delay in the preparation of his Land 
despatch, and this even he well knew could not be avoided under the 
existing tenure of Bed Tape Besides all culpability on this score he 
had himself removed by declaring that at least a twelve month prior 
to occupation should have been allowed in Loid Canning’s Resolution 
as the term during which adveise claims would be entertained for en- 
quiry and decision, and by further bearing testimony to the irregularity 
of the publication of a Besolution by the Indian Government on a vital 
question of Revenue, on which onlv a repoit had been called for by the 
Secretary of State, and not action ordered or desiied. Lord Stanley 
manifestly groped about for a salient point of attack, not possessing 
either the ignorance oi the credulity of Mi Seymour to drive him upon 
a ridiculous argument. In his bewilderment he endeavoured to make 
what use he could of the stock complaint that a survey piioi to a sale 
involved a heavy loss of time which the settler was ill prepared to 
incur Sir Charles Wood soon stopped however all schism on that 
point by appealing to the common sense of his hearers and by detailing 
two instances in which gentlemen with grants in their pocketb — one 
in Central India and another in Oude — ^ivandered thiough plain and 
forest in search of their acres, which were certainly in the map, but 
which unfortunately no one could find foi the very simple reason that 
they had never yet been seen or surveyed. On the question of Auction 
Sales he astonished even Mr. Seymour by stating that waste land in 
the Meilghenes had been sold at the rate of £8 an acre instead of 
0 shillings — the maximum price in Lord Canning’s thoughtless edict. 
Poor Mr. Fergusson, the Pamphleteer who was in such serious want 
of 40,000 acres of cotton land in Oude, must adopt some other profession 
than that of cotton grower, oi cotton broker, for the Secretary of State 
sent a chill through his heart b}’’ declaring that there was no more land 
in that d dorado 1 

The debate has established two important points It has convinced 
narrow speculators of the utter impossibility of interesting the British 
Parliament in local questions of race and of precedence, and it has 
proved satisfactorily to the people of India ^at the ascendency of 

05 
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Wing 01 Tory xioliiics m England \vill in no way affect the just course 
of Indian administration AVliet.hci Sii CJmilcs Wood orLoid f^tanlev' 
be in power the doom of selfisli legislation is equally sealed The 
Colonist will have justice fiom the same mcasuie glass vifh the 
aboiigmes. 



Cbe riaoicipal Coppopatiop. 


* 

[ Repiinied from the Bengalee, July 1, 1863 ] 

This day Calcutta celebrates a coronation. It has buried without 
a tear a tyrant and is about to try its luck wrth a new sovereign and 
a council of magnates Civic honors and privileges have soothed the 
citizen considerably and if hereafter we fail to obtain good roads or 
wholesome water or some relief from the numerous stinks which 
now invade us from all sides, we will at least have the satisfaction of 
feeling that we are our own physicians, apothecaries, undertakers and 
even sextons and that we die on the bed of honor and in full possession 
of our votes This is a grand day to Honoi ary Llagistrates, henceforth 
Lords not merely of Calcutta roads, ditches and stagnant pools of 
water, but conservators of the hundred thousand large and small 
privies with whose cleanness they will be daily and hourly engaged 
It IS certainly a grand destiny sufficient to make any miserable bit 
of humanity happy The corporation has already discussed finance 
and a few stood well then ground on such a tempting bone of conten- 
tion We fancy a good harmless opposition has by this time been 
fairly organised and Calcutta Editors will soon be in possession of 
numerous broad hints and amusing episodes with which to prepare 
and agreeably sauce that very annoying thing “ copy That is our 
gam and it is considerable enough to engage our love and warm afiection 
in favor for the new regime 

Besides this visible personal advantage we have to thank the new 
Act for a more general good result The personnel of the Municipal 
Board has been beneficially revised Mr Wauchope with the best 
intentions in his heart was too excessively over worked in the Police 
Department to be able to render much service to the Town conser- 
vancy He could only rectify the abuses that lay directly in his way 
as Chief of the most efficient Police ever before organised in India 
He could not possibly without detriment to his superior functions as 
a Peace Officer do more If he could be reheved from work which 
from its character, importance and volume, is calculated to task the 
highest energy of the ablest official he would undoubtedly have closely 
followed the mazes of the Calcutta drainage, with the same eminent 
success vhich has crowned his labors in a not altogether alien field. 
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He would have compelled lepaiis to the Calcutta higln\a}S and bye- 
ways with the decision and will which render liim formidable to tlie 
Chowkeedar — and placed load oveisccrs in a position of exceeding 
difficulty and distress — always supposing they continued to e\ince 
the devouiing alTection for smart buggies and grand horses by which 
many of them are now distinguished fiom oidinary Municipal Gods 
and little fishes AVhilst Mr 'Wauchopc had his hands thus completely 
occupied, his eolleagues in the ]\Iunicipal Commission lacked common 
ability Everybody knows that the picscnt Surveyor General of 
India lives upon the fame of his predecessors and it is not difficult to 
see that Dr Palmer was intended by nature more as an ornament of the 
ring than an administrator of even Dhangui, coolies and conservancy 
bulls The suboidinate staff — w'as, if possible, worse and it will tax 
no small amount of labor and moial courage to get rid of the men who 
have almost attained the prescription of an incubus We have con- 
fidence, however, in the ability of Mr Schalch, the Chairman of the new 
Municipal Corporation to deal stiingently wnth abuses His ante- 
cedents are full of promise and his knowui affection for road-making 
renders him an extremely dcsiiable chief for a Department in which 
macadamization would seem to have become extinct Whilst Com- 
missioner of the Nuddea Division, Mr Schalch's fame as a revenue 
officer was subordinate to his leputation as a practical Koad-maker and 
Engineer and the numerous Railway feeders and other publie ways 
which have been the result of his administration attest his zeal for and 
earnest adherence to a principle which is exactly our need in Calcutta 
If m one or two cases like those noticed by a morning contemporary 
he has appealed before the public at a disadvantage the fault has not 
been exclusively his He was bound to the system of the Public Works 
Department in a manner scarcely less irksome to his energetic mind 
than it proved annoying to subjects tantalised by the prospect of roads 
which it took five years to metal One feature in Mr Schalch’s cha- 
racter has operated to produce the complaint noticed against him 
He IS too quiet and good tempered to strike a wholesome terror into 
his subordinates Mr Smallwood, the Ferry Fund Engineer, for in- 
stance, has been tolerated by him under circumstances w'hich a less 
compromising superior would not pass over without strong expressions 
of disapproval if nothing worse The man’s connection with Messrs 
Colthurst and Co would under another commission have procured 
his dismissal But Mr Smallwood is still in favor and we should not 
be surpiised if one fine morning he was drafted into the Calcutta staff 
as a sort of Sub-Deputy Assistant to Mr Clarke The Chau man of 
the new Corporation must possess a wuU wffiich he should make 
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opportunities fox exhibiting His position is one of exceeding difficulty. 
He is upon a rostium and the eye of a most intelligent, censorious and 
hard-spoken public is constantly upon him He cannot sneeze without 
drawing a volley of criticism upon the quality of his snuff Situated 
in the centre of a society which has a ready tact of distinguished gold 
from tinsel, it will depend eminently upon the manner in which Mr 
Schalch distributes patronage and rules his juniors whether he should 
become a favorite or a standing butt for abuse and ridicule We believe 
he will succeed in obtaining the more honorable place, for he undoubt- 
edly possesses sterling worth and the necessities of his position will 
soon arm him with the accessories to a just and rigid maintenance of 
discipline Our trust in the efficacy of the change is gmded by a surer 
feeling than the stock instinct of radicalism 



Sir Mordaaot Wells ar)5 Baby Cooversiop. 


■ » 

[ Reininlcil fi-oni tlio Bongnlcc, July 1, 1SG3,] 

The High Coiiifc of Calcutta ha*; at last do^vn the line theory of 
the obligations of an infant to his parents and of the light of a father 
to duect the leligious conduct of his son until a certain age The Hindoo 
nation is indebted to the earnest, sound-hearted Sii Moidaiint Wells 
foL his legal sanction to a doctiinc which had alieady a universal 
moial sanction Except in the ey'c of the violent apostle of conveision 
and of those on whom he excxciscs a blinding influence, the enormity 
of the offence of seducing the icligious belief of an urchin and setting 
him in unnatuial antagonism to those fiom vhom he derived the 
blessing of life, is at all times painfully appaicnt Thcie is something 
so mean and cowaidly and icpulsivc to honorable feeling in the act of 
paialysing the better and healthici instincts of the child by the insi- 
dious stones of heaven and hell— of gnashing spirits doomed to eternal 
misery from disbelief m a certain form of religious worship — that orii 
regret at the success of these attempts to commit little boys to a faith 
which they must at a matuiei age regard with indiflcicncc, is accom- 
panied by no small measure of contempt for the agency by rvliich the 
results are achieved and indignation at the connivance and active 
support of the Judges of the land of these acts of criminal intimidation. 
If it IS contrary to every formula of reason and against rational experi- 
ence that a yoimg lad of 15 can attain that high mental development 
which enables a human being to dispose of satisfactorily the question 
of a future life and the conditions by which it is beset it is opposed to 
common morality to view without irritation endeavours insidiously 
made under color of education to separate him from his natural pro- 
tectors by a barrier which the custom of the country has rendered 
insuperable In the case which elicited the remarkable judgment oi 
Sir Mordaunt Wells in which the Juggiunauth of Scianrpoie of course 
recognises stump oratory through his peculiar jaundice — 'the individual 
for whose release from the Eicc Church Mission House — 'the strength 
of the Habeas Corpus act was invoked — ^had not only not attained his 
majority, but had failed to give any indication of that precocious growth 
of mind which could alone enable him to float upon the troubled waters 
of theologv The boy was not onlv not under the age at which Hindoo 
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boys aie by the law of tbe countiy supposed to exercise rational indivi" 
duality but be was eminently stupid Not only was be incompetent 
to read tbe Bible witb tbe intelligence wbicb its severe morality demands 
of its peiuseij but be was incapable of understanding bis lessons in an 
ordinary text book of bis class at school It could not be impossible 
for any Missionary to see, at tbe first glance of tbe stranger wbo ap- 
plied for tbe solemn iite of Cbiistian baptism, tbat be was guided by 
an other motive save tbat of salvation in soliciting a separation from his 
parents In fact tbe Bevd. Mr. Ogilvie of tbe General Assembly’s 
Institution to whom tbe lad bad originally applied, refused to take him 
into tbe Mission House and sent him back to bis borne with excellent 
advice. Tbe gentleman bad once already burnt bis fingers ivitb such 
a protege — and though tbe Christian sympathies of tbe Judge wbo tried 
biT n procured him victory, yet be well knew, both human and divine 
law was against him and it was unsafe always to build upon good luck 
and ]udicial bigotry. 

Tbe Bevd Di Dufi bad not tbe advantages of similar experience 
and possibly be trusted a great deal more to bis reputation, influence 
and position m society than was consistent with legal rights Tbe ar- 
dent neophyte was readily offered tbe asylum in search of which be was 
wandering and what mattered is tbat be bad not read any one of the 
testaments so long as be promised to read them and be a good boy 
after baptism In tbe meantime tbe flown dove was detained in the 
Native Converts’ barracks in Cornwallis Square in tbe midst of eager 
catechists too glad to obtain an accession to tbeir very limited circle 
of friends and sympathisers It may easily be conceived what was 
tbe character of tbe stimulants and influences brought against tbe 
filial emotions of tbe lad Satan and salvation and all tbe barrowing 
stories in missionary tracts were without doubt plentifully applied to 
bis ears and a frenzy induced under tbe stupifying action of which tbe 
searcher after truth easily forgot tbe voice of bis father Sir Mordaunt 
Wells shewed bis intimate acquaintance with human weakness and tbe 
metaphysics of tbe soil when be refused to question tbe infant before 
him on tbe doctrines of bis faith Well might bis Lordship have been 
scandalised at tbe presumption of being called upon to settle tbe legal 
rights of a father over bis son by tbe result of a catechism in which 
if it proved any thing, proved tbe unscrupulous zeal of men wbo were 
not ashamed to produce a sham in a British Court of Justice and before 
a Judge whose keen perception of moral wrong bad procured him a 
terrible name amongst wrong-doers and even rendered him unpopular 
for tbe unquabfied pubbcation of bis impressions, with a better class 
Sir Mordaunt bad certainly no small reason to be surprised tbat be 
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should be called upon to believe and alTord an unmistafccablc indica- 
tion of his ciedulity that a question on vhioh many of the oldest and 
wisest heads in England from Carlyle’s to Colcnso’s verc unable to ar- 
rive at a definite conclusion was within the easy grasp of a youth still 
madly enamoured of pigeons and paper kites Tlie censure passed 
by the bench on conduct such as that which formed the subject of 
judicial enquiry but which is without doubt a recognised virtue in the 
eye of the gentlemen who are laboring to evangelise the Hindoos, afford- 
ed just ground for the indignation wdiich made the eloquence of Sir 
Mordaunt Wells so impressive upon his hearers and relieved millions 
of men from a state of mind not exactly favourable to a loyal regard of 
British supremacy. The most valuable feature of Sir hlordaunt’s 
judgment was that it w'as eminently legal Though it read a fierce 
lesson of moral rectitude to those who make disobedience to parents 
the first step to godliness, it did not lose sight of the obligation to render 
that lesson acceptable to human reason as manifested by Birtish law. 
We hope the judgment will settle for ever the doom of baby conversion 



Cbe fbari’is neiDOPial Faijb- 


♦ 

[ncprmled fiom tlio Hciigalcc Jnlj S, 18G3 ] 

Memorial Funds have a strange fatality attending them If they 
are not hard to he realised, they are exceedingly diflicult to be used 
It would seem as if the inertia of the dead overtakes all action con- 
nected vith their memory — and the projects for embalming and per- 
petuating the lattei “ drag their slow length along ” with annoying, 
and in some cases iiiitating uncertainty and delay Nobody feels 
it to be hi« peculiar duty to move much less to bustle about in a cause 
which is burrounded by an ominous black border , and even those wdio 
are specially entrusted with the task of overlooking the due disposal 
of the monies collected in the name of a decca'^cd lion, imagine their 
work fulfilled after the collections have been made The Iluriis 
Memorial Fund has not escaped the general blight It is just two years 
since the fund was raised, and naturally, those wlio liclped to make it 
up deem the time ample enough foi some tangible illustration of the 
national admiration for the deceased patriot The name however is 
fast running into weed Minor lights have darkened the memory of 
the glare which once made the land shine from North to South and 
East to West People are accustoming themselves to digest twaddle 
m place of deep philosophy wdiich imparted dignity to the national 
press The most outrageous, stinking, ungiammatical personality 
has come to be relished as vigorous wilting and grandest effort of pat- 
riotic intellect In fine we are retrograding visibly from the taste 
and the spirit which the person whom a vaiious and discordant com- 
munity once combined to honor enthusiastically, had succeeded in es- 
tablishing In a few years more all trace of the meteor whose bright 
effulgence friends regarded with piide and foes aeknowledged under the 
unavoidable pressure of a contiaiy feeling, will perhaps have passed 
away , and our children shall deify little fry in the absence of a more 
acceptable object of worship The trustees of the Hums Memorial 
Fund are therefore doing not only an in3ustice to the public which 
handsomety subscribed for it, but giicvous in3ury to the shade of the 
man whose life was one continuous page of patriotic fire and devotion 
to the national weal, who magnetized the national mind, bidding it 
“ awake, arise,” wath a voice which shot animation through the dullest 
frame, who opened a new age m the history of Indian piogiess, made 
GO 
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Bengal political, indcpenclenl, lliougliiful, free, and imparted life to 
prodigious bellies ere wliile full only of ccl-mcats and ghee. 

Strange stories float about concerning this same fund, \\hich, in the 
absence of moie certain infoirnation i\e arc not justified in repeating. 
Giound IS undoubtedly offcicd foi them by the obstinate persistence of 
the committee in refusing to publish an account The public has some 
right, it imII perhaps be conceded, to claim such a publication It 
cannot indeed be ivithheld on any fair piete\t AVc haic passed the 
day of idle ostentation and spuiious delicacy At all event, it is not 
the fault of the gentlemen who undcitook to laisc subsciiptions if the 
amount actuall> realised beais a disheai temng di 'proportion to the 
anticipated result Nobody spared a single eftort and if notwithstand- 
ing, the list of subsciiptions is mcagic, we arc quite sure it ]« not 
unpublishable The admiiers of the late Hums Cluinder Mookerjea — 
and their name is legion — deserve to have their cuiiositv on this 
point satisfied In Buidw'an, Krishnagur and Jlidnaporc a feeling 
prevails w^hich the promoteis of the Mcmoiial Fund can take infinite 
advantage of if the custodians of the Fund will only be honest and 
frank Men seldom can be induced to bestow’ large sums on aimle'^s 
speculations If the assurance could be given that the Huiris Fund 
will be applied to the creation of a permanent national institution, 
and if the actual deficit tow’ards the fulfilment of such an object were 
before the general body of subscribers, w’c mistake immen*.^! the in- 
telligence, revived national spirit and human instincts of our countri - 
men if the hiatus be not readily filled up Indeed w’c have received 
positive indications of this from more than one qunitcr, and it is not 
difficult to render the feeling general But the primary condition to 
such a satisfactory state is confidence m the trustees ^f the fund So 
long as the impression prevails that the declining assets of an extrava- 
gant Association are propped up by monies which fall incidentally into 
its hands and that secrecy is only a convenient refuge for misappro- 
priation, any endeavour to apply the screw to public benevolence must 
end in irritation and failure We allude to this impression as a warn- 
ing and not as a charge It is true that the Assoeiation -which aftects 
to represent the people of Bengal is guided at present by men who 
are not exactly the pick of Bengalee society nor the most able to in- 
terpret its views and sentiments to Government or the public, yet it 
has not fallen so low as to be guilty of deliberate embezzlement or even 
of the less stinking crime of expediency But with the knowledge 
that a large section of the intelligent native community labors under a 
hazy idea of such a possible juggle it is not prudent to encourage doubts 
and suspicions by refusing to perform a simple act of duty Baboo 
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[Repiinled fiom tho Bengalee, JUI 3 15, 18()3.] 

Tlie advertisements of tlie Cliaiiman of the Boaid of Justices for 
Calcutta tad sent a thrill of ]oy thiough the city, even the heavens 
had stood still after a shower which cleaned thoroughly all the streets 
and dirty ditches There was life, or at least a show and promise of it 
in a Department which had long given up the ghost If Mr Schalch''s 
activity as a municipal officer hears the faintest proportion to his vigor 
as an advertiser, we need not long despair of roads which shall not 
reduce carnages to the evolutions of a ship in a heavy sea, fracture 
the anckle joints of weak pedestrians, or put hoots under continued 
obligations to the shoe-maker We need not despair also of drains 
which will not retain putrid water and breed mosquitoes, or squares 
and public tanks which will not refuse to supply clean water at people’s 
strongest need We need not despair of faithful .scavenging or very 
considerate attention to delicate old gentlemen^s keen sense of smell. 
All this we need not despair of, if only the advertisements afford a 
correct index to the busy intellect of our new Municipal Governor. 
Malicious men had raised an economical howl over the question of his 
expense But they must have perforce changed their minds at sight 
of his advertisements. It is not an ordinary mortal that can issue four 
important pnbhc notices at one sitting It is like givmg audience to 
four ambassadors at one and the same time Only Ceesar and Cleo- 
patra were equal to the feat — and they ruled the fortunes of empires. 
The first ukase of Mi Schalch was formidable enough It was impera- 
tive and menacing. House-holders were warned under the terrors 
of the buddmg Municipal Act, not to deposit sweepings on the streets 
at any period before 4 or after Sam. If this meant that all the filth 
in the streets would be carted away not later than 9am each day, 
then the notice afforded promise of a very desirable improvement. 
It will be necessary however lor Mi Schalch to ride through the streets 
at least once a week m order to observe the effects of his order. Should 
the inspection relieve householders from the onus of disobedience, we 
trust due punishment will be allowed to fall on those whose negligence 
of a simple duty throws whole neighbourhoods into disease — not un- 
frequently ending m death It does not suffice that stringent muni- 
cipal orders are issued. The inteiests of sanitation demand that they 
should be stiictly enforced Less from a want of laws than a ivant of 
vigor and -consistency m then application have the municipal comforts 
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of Calcutta yearly dcteiioiatccl until we were landed upon a system 
wlncli made nuisance and neglect institutional, to be remedied only by 
radical measures of change and reform The expeiience of the past 
will, it IS to be hoped, be not without its lesson, for we have paid a famine 
price for it and cannot afford to buy it over again at the same rate 
Our need at the present moment is less a well filled municipal chest 
than a strong, honest, responsible covenanted supervision of uncon- 
venanted misfeasance. The day we see the Chairman of the Calcutta 
Corporation leaving his buggy in the deep ruts of Mamcktollah Street 
and wading with tucked up pantaloons and nerves none of the smooth- 
est, through the semi-fluid substance which covers it and which chem- 
ists and engineers arc equally at a loss to describe, a dusky foam beai- 
1112 a blood feud to white clothes and varnished shoes, the terror of 
respectable povcity and the pillory of young men with English ideas 
of dress and dandification, we will put greater faith in the reality of 
Corporation reform and rectification than can be induced by an arrav 
of fifty thousand divcisc paragiaphs to a long winded Legislative Act 
Mr Schalch is reputed for personal activity and a fondness, amounting 
almost to a mania, for roads But our municipal fortune is so wietched, 
that we dare not put faith in even the most cheeiing antecedents. 
Nous verrons. 

Another suggestive element of hope is the Corporation. All the 
85 gentlemen who will at least have the tips of their little fingeis in our 
municipal pie, cannot be incompetent It is true, many who have 
been put in to fill up just the rank and file of the diffuse body, are 
physically and psychologically unfit to do anything but cry ditto to 
Mr Burke Yet if only a dozen original minds exist in the huge debat- 
ing society, it will not be easy to maintain shams The meeting of the 
13 th instant foi the election of office bcaicrs gave us some foretaste 
of the nature of the trumpets that will be used, but the debate on the 
Taxes which took place on Monday last has somewhat fiightened us 
The Native Justices were in every instance put down The House 
Tax was peremptoiily fixed at the maximum rate notwithstanding 
firm opposition fiom two of our most excellent and ledoubted Towns- 
men The extravagant salaiy proposed for a Health Officei would have 
been adopted but for the timely suggestion of Mr Maitland for an 
adjournment Baboo Bamgopal Ghose by discreetly holding his tongue 
or joining the dominant party succeeded in getting his list of Com- 
mittee-men passed He of course betrayed the native interest in order 
to preserve his position The Native Justices, if they adopted him for 
their model, will soon make themselves popular with and acceptable 
to Chowiinghee , and then— God help the Northern Division ! 



Dost Maboroed of (]abool. 


* 

[ RepimteS from the Benffalcc, July 15, 1863 ] 

Tbe last living link between tbe 18tb and lOtb centuries o£ Indian 
politics has been broken The oldest potentate on the Indian frontier — 
often dead by the voice of rumour — ^has at last really disappeared from 
the page of contemporary history Though not an adventurer in the 
sense in which Hyder Ah of Mysore andBimjeet Sing of Lahore answered 
to the ideal of robber sovereigns, yet the career of Dost Mahomed of 
Cabool was scarcely less chequered by events and incidents which fifty 
years ago filled the thrones of Hindoostan with the boldest spirits of 
the age The youngest of 21 brothers, his family occupied a wide 
space in Persian and Doorany history Sirafraz his father was Chief 
of the Baurikzehee clan of Dooranies and as AVuzeer or Prime Minister 
to Timour Shah, .the son and successor of Ahmed Shah Abdallee, the 
founder of the Doorany empire in Candahai, his power and mfluenee 
gave the first places in that empire to his numerous progeny Dost 
Mahomed, however, was the only one of the offsprings of the great 
minister who was doomed to a life of menial servitude The son of 
a Kuzzilbashe mother, he was despised on account of his mother’s 
tribe and excluded from the role of politics The hand that should 
have wielded a scimitar carried the hoolta of an exalted brother The 
spirit of the young Doorany was not however to be tamed by menial 
pursuits and occupations The tiger cub had hardly learned the fatal 
spring when his muzzle drank in the blood of a noble victim While 
yet an infant of 14, the rifle of Dost Mahomed brought down, m the 
ciowded streets of Peshawur, m face of day and in the midst of many 
aimed retainers, a powerful chief who had become obnoxious to his 
brother Puteh Khan, then Piime Minister to the reigning Doorany 
Prince That cool act of murder ensured ^is good fortune In a 
state subject to anarchy and in which power is maintained by an 
unscrupulous use of the dagger and red hot irons, the value of a parti- 
zan who understands the meaning of a nod, can be easily estimated 
The youthful murderer was shielded from the consequences of his 
felony by the influence of his illustrious relative who had given Shah 
Mahmood a throne The minister gave the erewhile despised Dost 
every encouragement, and the natural piopensities of the youth led 
him to the foulest acts Shah Mahmood was only a puppet in the 
hands of his omnipotent subordinate who filled every office of state 
and every stronghold of the Dooiany empire with his numerous brothers 
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and kinsmen Tins monopoly of patronage naturally raised a host of 
enemies whose intrigues and rebellious rendered peace impossible 
The Lion of the Punjab pounced upon Kashmere and ivrested it from 
its weak governor Other conquest® followed and Futeh Khan re- 
solved to compensate his losses by the capture of Heerut Feroze 
Mirza, a son of Tiinour Shah, occupied that citadel and held sway over 
the surrounding country as a vassal of the Shah of Persia to whom he 
paid an inconsiderable tribute The prince passed his life in quiet 
ease undisturbed by the intrigues of war and massacres of his more 
ambitious brothers The siege of Heerat was not long protracted, for 
treachery gave up the gates of the city to the Invader It was in the 
pillage which followed its occupation by the hostile army that Dost 
Mahomed perpetrated an act of audacious violence which ended in the 
luin of Futeh Khan At the head of a handful of Sheiks he broke into 
the Zenana of Piince Feroze, chased the princess his sister — the grand 
daughter of the teirible Ahmed Shah Abdalee — pursued her into a 
bath room and with his own ruffian hands rifled her waist belt composed 
of the costliest diamonds and pearls The insult was not forgotten. 
Kamian the son of Shah Mahmood and nephew of the injured princess 
soon found an excuse for avenging with bloody emphasis the dishonor 
of a lady of the house of Suddoozehee The discontented Chief of 
Toorbut in Khorasan had invited Futeh Khan to attempt the reduction 
of that Province promising the minister every assistance The expedi- 
tion failed however, disastrously The Prince Governor of Mushed 
signally defeated the Wuzeer, who, thrown from his horse, escaped 
with difficulty to Heerat Here he fell completely into the power of 
Prince Kamran His fate was no longer dubious On a charge of 
having waged an unauthorised war against Khorasan the minister was 
condemned to lose his eyesight This inhuman act was perpetrated 
with a dagger in the presence of Prince Kamran ~But the star of the 
House of Suddoozehee set foi ever fiom that day The Baurikzehee 
brothers fled to then strongholds fiom which they incited and directed 
the most harassing insurrections and revolts Shah Mahmood and his 
son endeavoured to stem the tide of disaflection by compelling the blind 
Futeh Khan to use his influence with his brothers in restoring peace 
and loyalty But the Ex-minister indignantly replied, “ the eyes whicn 
lighted you to a throne and maintained you there, are now sightless, 
without them I am useless and weak Your barbarous imprudence has 
deprived you of youi only sure guide, and sooner or later fall jmu must 
and will ” He was thereupon cruelly tortured and put to death 

Shah Mahmood advanced to recover Cahool but fled precipitately 
to Heerat on a wild suspicion that his Army would treacherously betray 
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him The Baurikzehee brothers at once occupied Candahar, and 
Asiatic intiigue soon piocuxed the murder of the Sudozay Princes by 
the hands of each other 

These successes completely placed the Dooranee empire with the 
single exception of Heerat in the hands of the brothers of Dost Mahomed. 
But the defeat of Azym Khan, the eldest of the brothers by Runjeet 
Sing in 1823, who wrested from him the Province of Peshawur, and his 
subsequent death, reproduced anarchy Hubyballah the son of the 
deceased Burukzahee was plundered by his uncles, and those who 
obtained the largest share of the spoils gave up their title to Cabool to 
Dost Mahomed and his remaining brothers The active intriguing mind 
of the wily Affghan soon found means however for winning the city 
entirely to himself By an insurrection instigated by him, the Buruk- 
zahee brothers were compelled to have the capital with the exception 
of Dost Mahomed who obtained complete mastery over it Thus 
commenced m blood a reign which has so satisfactoiily ended in peace 
The horizon of Dost Mahomed’s fortune was not long unclouded The 
Lion of the Punjab and the Kandaharee brothers did not afford rest to 
a spirit which delighted in war and plunder Ghuznie and Jiilallabad 
subsequently famous for the most determined defence in the military 
annals of modern times, were won by his sword In 1835 he assumed 
the title of Amyral Mominen or Lord of the faithful , and in 1830 he 
sent ambassadors to the Shah of Persia acknowledging fealty to that 
power and soliciting his assistance in a religious war which he proposed 
to wage against Runjeet Sing A little later he addressed a friendly 
correspondence to the Governor General of India requesting similar 
aid from the British Government to crush the growing strength of Run- 
jeet The celebrated Sir Alexander Burnes was owing to these over- 
tures despatched to Cabool, less on a political than on a Commercial 
Mission, but he found the country ripe for mischief The infatuated 
Dost Mahomed refused to listen to moderate counsels He would 
restore integrity and splendour to the Dooranee empire at any cost 
These ambitious projects, the siege of Heerat by Persian Troops, the 
growing influence of Russia in central Asia and the secret alliance 
between Dost Mahomed and the Shah of Persia for the overthrow of 
Runjeet Sing, produced the famous Russophobia under the fatal influ- 
ence of which the imbecile Shah Soojah, son of Timour Shah — for a 
long time a refugee in Loodianah — ^was proclaimed King of Cabool by 
the British and Shiek Governments 

We draw a veil over the disastrous Cabool Campaign which ended 
in the butchery of brave troops made to undergo all the horrors of 
mountain warfare without any visible object The terrible vengeance 
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of Akbar Khan, the Hotspur of his country, still sends a thrill through 
the heart notwithstanding the memory of the deeper crimes of the 
Indian mutinies Though Dost Mahomed was compelled to abandon 
his capital and retreat to Hindoo Coosh, he never was thoroughly 
defeated , whilst victory crowned his arms on the plains of Puiundar. 
For the first time in the annals of British India a British Army left its 
colors 111 the hands of a hostile native foe The Dooianee had sense 
however to observe that he had conquered only a vanguard, that the 
resources of his enemy w^eie infinitely beyond his powers of calculation, 
and that he would be crushed if he did not fall Having suirendeied 
after a triumph he was sent down to Calcutta — a distinguished captive 
h few years of liomzation in the metropolis of British India, brilliant 
debut at Government House Balls and Soirees, dashing drives m splen- 
did equipages, the wonder of weak Bengalees, and the wheel of politics 
again called him to the Chieftainship of the Dooianee race Adversity 
had taught him wisdom and the magnificence of Calcutta held him 
strictly to his faith with the English Government His last exploit 
was the capture of Heerak And whilst the cannon was yet booming 
forth the note of victory, the victonous Chief was tossing in fever on 
his death bed The British frontier will possibly again be the prey 
of anarchy though the four sons of Dost Mahomed were bound by their 
dying father to a solemn vow of mutual support and amity, the oldest 
Sheic Allee Khan succeeding to the musnud. 

It IS not easy to define the character of the just passed ruler He 
was the idol of his people, and the Afighans were not likely to bend 
their knees to a coward. The history of his greatness is incompatible 
with the idea that he wanted vigor or sagacity. He was not ci iiel He 
showed sufficient moral firmness by abjuring chink to which he was at 
one time sottishly attached At an advanced age he mastered letters. 
If he was treacherous, the atmosphere about him left him no second 
course The Chief who could hold in check the turbulent Afighaii races 
for 37 years, undoubtedly merits the bays of history. 


5ir Mordaaot Wells. 


^ 

[ Pi,epinitecl tioni tlie Bong.ilee, July 22, 18()^ ] 

To the dismay of a little clique of piesumptnoiis, hi a /on men, ivlio 
aspire to lepiesent and aihitiatc native opinion in Bengal nay even 
in the peaks of the Himalayas, the leading niembeis of (he native 
community of Calcutta, with singulai unanimitv have ie.solvetl to 
piesent an addiess to Sii Moi daunt Wells on the occasion of his i cgi oi ted 
letiiement from the Bench of the High Couit Ncvci was compli- 
ment so sinceicly ofieied or so vastly deserved It is not to the man 
Sir Moi daunt that an admiring circle of friends and a public vith 
which he never came into personal contact, ohci the l.iibiite rvhich 
conventional courtesy and long established foinr have lendered cus- 
tomary, but the demonstration has a representative significancy as 
the fruit of a strong pressure upon the instincts which enable even 
the brute creation to find out their benefactors The distinguished 
Sei]eant-at-law who exchanged large professional emoluments in his 
mother country for an appointment in the swamps of the East Indies, 
was not governed in his choice by an ordinary incentive The bai to 
which he was an ornament even in a country where literal v and legal 
talent are not very rare, did not satisfy the end for which he had toiled 
at his chambers m the Temple If a fortune had been the motive of 
his life, he could easily enough have earned it without encountering 
the dangers of a climate which rendered his home desolate and broke 
his constitution often er than once He aimed at a much loftier career 
than that of a paid advocate of thieves and swindlers, and bis energetic 
mind and strong natural feelings led him to look to the bench as the 
only field m which his previous training could render him useful to his 
fellow creatures If any Englishman can be said to have come to India 
with a imssion and to have fulfilled it, it was Sir Mordaunt Wells 
Abler and more accomplished Judges have sat upon the bench from 
which Sir Mordaunt fulminated against crime and criminals, Eyan and 
Peel and Colville and Peacock have undoubtedly left nothing to wash 
tor in the shape of either law or its beneficial application to the awards 
of justice Their personal influences on society have been vast — 
and Eyan is still a watchword of progress in the Education Department 
But never was criminal life in Calcutta reduced to such fearful stiaits 
as during the incumbency of a Judge whose manner and proceedings 
so difleient from those of his predecessors were exactly fitted to strike 
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■ fcciroi into men whom fieqiient impunity had encoiiiaged to the pei- 
petration of the most violent acts of fiaiid and foigeiy 

It IS undeniable that the moial effect of the teriible eneigy with 
which Sii Moidaiint M^ells applied himself to the task of piusuing with 
the utmost vengeance of the law crime of eveiy shade and ciiminals 
of eveiy class and clan, has immensely diminished the temptations 
to illegal infimgements of legal rights and reckonings However much 
our national feelings may have been outraged by wholesale denuncia- 
tions from the bench of the highest tribunal m the countiy of the 
chaiactei, tendencies and normal conditions of the national mind, 
however deeply our patriotism may have been wounded by generali- 
zations which were unsound, not because Sir Moidaunt had not taken 
sufficient pains to weigh his authorities, but because they were founded 
exclusively upon the registers of crime without even a suspicion that 
there existed in the national history past and present, a vast register 
of virtues — ^it is impossible to hide the feeling of exultation with which 
every respectable native gentleman and those also endowed with grosser 
iiistiiicts, vrewed the fall, day after day of men who disgraced their 
position and proslituted the resources at their command by acts, 
which if they did not take by sruprise persons well-acquainted with 
their antecedents and their habits of life, gave the community to which 
they belonged and of which they were exhibited as the leaders, the stain 
of Clime The majority of the large concourse which deemed it a public 
dirty to join the movement for the correction of a Judge who under 
the action of possiblv the highest conscientiousness and the best 
impulses, insulted an ancient people by the sting of partial conclusions, 
blessed him nevertheless for the revolution which he had succeeded 
m achieving m the ordinary feelings against expedient crimes In 
the insolvent Court specially, Sir Moidaunt Welks keen perception of 
fraud rendered invaluable service to honest men who, having placed 
blind confidence in the honor, integrity and good faith of seemingly 
sLibstantial citizens, discovered then mistake when too late to retreat 
from their engagements and after then funds had hopelessly disap- 
peared The celebrated English white wash from which half the 
swindlers of the metropolis were accustomed to obtain greater relief 
than any tottering invalid ever did from all the mineral waters of 
the world — seriously changed color under the hands of the terrible 
Judge who belched fire and brimstone in the oncequiet pleasant In- 
solvent Court Eraudulent debtors have commenced to think fifty 
times before they file schedules, for it is no longer a game of fast and 
loose to which then habits and their continued training naturally 
dicv them It is no longer an agreeable a t he between Judge and 
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The native community tlieiefoie m doing honoi to such an individual 
will do honoi to itself We are glad that the leaders of English Society 
have ]oined the movement. All classes will feel grievously the loss 
of a Judge who has put Ins maik upon society and functioned moie 
usefully than reformers or lawgivers These can only direct and pres- 
cribe what IS good, but the vigor and honesty of Sir Moidaunt gave 
a stamp to manners with the red seal which was the tenor of evil doers 
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venerable bead and subaltern members of wbicb tbe Association owes 
tbe status which it is now fast losing by its insane antagonism The 
ammWi of that antagonism is conspicuous It might have been got iid of 
by remembeimg that though the Lieutentant Goveinoi of Bengal and 
the Financial Member of Council could, without loss of dignity, visit 
the grandsons of Ba] ah Nobokissen, a stern social law prevented their 
attempting to do similar honor to less distinguished men The error 
IS serious But human frailty renders us all open to such mistakes 
We only regret they should at any time terminate in black bitter 
ingratitude The slander of luing men whose position is too lofty 
to be afiected by associated gall, is still however a second rate crime 
compared to ingratitude towards the dead This is a terrible charge 
and we sincerely trust those who aftect leadership in Bengallee in- 
telligence politics, social manners, credit and progress, will come clean 
out of it The dead we allude to is no other than the illustrious Hums 
Chunder Mookerjea, a gentleman to whom the British Indian Associa- 
tion IS so deeply indebted for the intelligence, policy and traditions 
on the wreck of which it is now dragging a sickly existence, that we are 
surprised any other feelings save those of the most devoted gratitude 
should ever have been entertained for or exhibited towards him The 
circumstance however which we are about to relate will send a chill 
of horror through the heart We kept it back from the public so long 
because we believed exposure would serve no national purpose But 
the destitute condition of the mother and wife of the deceased Patiot 
renders further silence on the subject a crime It is perhaps not gene- 
rally known that Hums Chunder Mookerjea aided the Indigo ryots 
not merely rvith his pen but also with his purse He did not only 
brave the libel law for the benefit of the ryots, but he fed and clothed 
those who personally sought the mercy of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Belvedere House Hrs private resources were heavily taxed for tins 
public purpose, and he freely placed them at the service of his suftermg 
countrymen His chanties were so unobtrusive that it was not until 
some long time after their exercise that the British Indian Association 
was informed of them and shame compelled them to raise a fund for 
lelle^ung Hums Chunder from further pecuniary sacrifices The bold 
stand made by Baboo Joykissen Mookeijee on behalf of the patiiot 
whose necessities he well knew, forced the Association to this measiue 
of bare justice, and an Indigo Fund as it was called, was placed indlie 
hands of the indmdual who had devoted his life to the good cause 
An account was iigidlj'^ kept by the Association of the sums expended 
from the fund, of which Hums Chunder was in other respects the sole 
almoner Before the money was exhausted. Hums Chunder was 
stretched upon Ins death-bed The balance was contemptible, yet his 
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last moments weie embittcicd by a call foi an account of a refund of 
that balance Consciousness had almost left him When the demand 
was made, he was dying The heaitlcss men A\ho had followed his 
leading and had become gieat and hoiioiablc fioin his icflectcd lustio, 
who had received at his hands services which no amount of gold could 
ever have purchased, who were once stcinly answeied -when they pio- 
posed him a salary, could not command sufficient decency — letting alone 
any higher virtue— to foibcai disturbing liis dying lioui wifh a deblor 
and creditor statement “Mother,*’ said the fast sinking Pulnot, 
“ give those men what money they rvant I cannot in my last moment 
look up their x\ccount, though I suspect it is incoiiect But give them 
the money and have done with them ” It is impossible to conceive 
anything more mean or inhuman than conduct like the above If 
the nation had heard of it at the time it would have shrunk wuth hoiTor 
from men wdio possessing ample individual means for replacing any 
loss by a refusal of the hens of the dying man to aclcnow^ledge the 
debt or pay it back, hesitated not to intrude upon a sacred death-bed 
on which flowers should have been strewn, with a mean money demand. 
We would have trembled for the fate of the counti y were we not assm ed 
that the gratitude of the British Indian Association wnll now^ receive 
univei'sal execration and pass into a proverb It w’’cll may refuse 
to sign an address to one of the most conscientious, independent and 
crime-repressive Judges that ever came out to India, and its hirelings 
in the press may empty then butter pots on their conscientious abhoi - 
rence to praise a man for doing his duty It is possible that this magnifi- 
cent theory was at the bottom of the meanness towards Hums Chunder. 
He but did his duty and the Association could not conscientiously be 
grateful The inertia of the Hums Memorial Fund is perhaps owing 
to such a feeling Let the fund sleep while the British Indian Associa- 
tion pets and licks into shape its newly discovered grand idea 

It would be a curious chronological enquiry how long the idea has 
irradiated the lustres that dangle over the head of the native com- 
munity of Bengal— and shall we add, of all India , yea of all Asia ’’ 
When did this new constitutional truth burst upon the vision of Bengalee 
Baboos whose highest triumph is the address to Sir Charles Wood, and 
whose notions of human respectability are strangely enough bound 
down absolutely to a subscription book The Secretary of State 
but did his duty and by the new logic of the British Indian Association 
he should have been regarded without either aflection or hatred This 
IS exactly the feeling now shewn by it to the unfortunate family of 
Hums Chunder Mookerjea The law costs of the famous libel case 
against the Pcitoiot thieatens to deprive his bereaved mother and 
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wife of even their homestead A warrant has been issued for the 
recovery of the amount by distress, and the British Indian Association 
which scrupled not to extort from its dying colleague the debris of the 
Indigo Fund, calmly looks on whilst the penalty of the boldest Indigo 
article ever penned by Hurrish Chunder is being enforced against his 
widow. The ingratitude is intolerable We call upon the country 
at large to deaden its incidence by affording immediate relief from this 
pressing dijficulty. 
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Cbe Rev6. Dr. Duff. 

♦ 

[ Kopr^ntcd from th:; Bo’JC'klcc \i.cT!‘=t 12 1^1'? J 

The tii^t pioneer of Indian education lui"; left India perhaps for 
ever He left the country* in pain and in “:ickne'=- ‘•upported In pil- 
lows on all sides weak: faint and birelv reco\er*'d from a fital Indnn 
disease He had to be lifted up to the \e'''el winch carried him to a 
more srrateful climate — to Singapore in the Indian Ocean — A%here he 
expects to ntUv his strength and lecollett Iii-^ energies not for India 
but for Scotland — his homo It is not certain whether he will tinally 
embark hn Calcutta for his medical adtisors sternK* prohibit his even 
thmking of a retimi to the^e shoies prior to Xovember It i^* po'*''iblc 
however that the man nho spent nearly fortv years of hi*? e\i<tence 
amongst the Bengalees will not feebly resist the longing for t hi'?! 
look at Ills best work and foi an affectionate farewell of a people nho 
are closelv identified nith his highest moril and intellectual efforts 
Opmion is unanimous in the conclusion that Dr Alexander DiiiT has 
deserved more of the Bengalee nation than the statesmen and legis- 
lators It is true that his name is associated with events tint ha\e 
made many an Indian hearth desolate robbed the happiest Indian fami- 
lies of their pride and their solace poured a buniing lava down the 
hearts of fond mothers doating upon offsprings whom it became im- 
possible after one decisive act to take back to their bosoms and bless 
smeerely, dashed to the earth the hopes and aspirations of fathers 
who while they fancied they were rearmg the bulwarks of their faith 
and their future name and glory felt the sting of outraged dutv more 
keenly and in many cases fatally than sting of cobra or rattle-snake 
All this is rigidly and painfully true Yet the Kevd Alexander Duff 
has deserved of the native community what few Europeans have 
deserved That he spent a life time m the cause of Indian education 
IS a compliment which, after David Hare, cannot be emphaticallv 
applied to any other excopt himself. That life tmie was not one of 
ordmary intelligence or importance The talents and varied learning 
of the reverend gentleman might have laised him to a high European 
fame and eminence Had he chosen anv other profession than that 
of an Indian Missionaiy honor pouer and a biilliant name would un- 
questionably have been his But he preferred to all other duties the 
duty of regenerating Bengal He sat down dehbciately m Calcutta 
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witli the avowed object of ci eating a standaid of Native education 
that should laisc Bengalee youths to tlic position of Englishmen of 
equal age and bettci oppoitunitics If he laid immense stiess upon 
the Bible, ample allowances must be made foi the peculiai diiection 
of his earnest mind His conscience would have been outraged by the 
adoption of a mere secular scheme of instruction Yet he did not 
seek to keep the minds of his pupils in bondage They had a free 
range of studies, and though his first aim was proselytism, he did not 
make it his last He took a far wider and more liberal view of educa- 
tion than that it was a necessary means to a solitary end He figured 
honorably m every educational scheme of Govei nment To his personal 
exertions India is indebted for the famous education despatch of 1854 
and the Calcutta University received valuable aid from his large mind 
But it was in the Hall of the Bethune Society that Dr Duff rendered 
services to the cause of progress for which the native community of 
Bengal should bestow upon him substantial tokens of admiration 
and respect Night after night the vigorous President of that society 
displayed powers of eloquence and of thought which electrified his 
audience, offering an example and a model to the rising generation 
from which the best results have been obtained The indefatigable 
strength and varied resources with which he supplemented the lectures 
and the debates in that Society and made amends for frightful short- 
comings in both, will hardly again be exhibited from a chair which 
disease and peremptory calls of duty elsewhere have compelled him 
to vacate We believe the members of the Bethune Society are about 
to make a public demonstration of the feelings entertained by them 
towards one whose impassioned mind has left that institution in the 
highest state of oiganization Those members of the Native Com- 
munity who owe any obligations to English ideas and civilization 
cannot do better than join the movement to which we sincerely wish 
a wide success 
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[Rcpiintod fiotn flio Bonp.ilco, August 12, 18(5'< ] 

The new Municipal Act is assuming Ihc pinpcilics of fhe Pagoda 
tree One has onlv to shake it impudcntlv' and a shower of spaikling 
rupees will lewaid his labors The latc payers arc the onlv iinfortunafe 
men -who pick up its fiuits to find only ashes inside them At the 
last meeting of the Municipal Justices, Mr Clarke, the Engineer 
obtained five thousand lupees foi expenses of a trip to England embrac- 
ing various ends and objects A small numbci of Justices attended 
and the job was clean got through ivith onlv a single dissentient voice 
That voice was Mi Waltei Biett’s, sufficient to drown any amount of 
clamour. But meic powei of lung never yet stopped the action of a 
majority We are sorry for the icputation foi wisdom and independ- 
ence of the native gentlemen who w^eie present at the meeting and 
declined to support Mi Biett Possibly the feeling against the editor 
of the Etighsliman was silently at woik iii inducing them to side wuth 
Mr Schalch This is the most lionoiable view that can be taken of 
their stiange conduct That fatal consistency w^hich they have been 
taught to regard as the pabulum of native liberty and which consists 
in determined opposition to men and not to measuies, is the only res- 
pectable solution of the motive for a vote which simple instinct would 
have sufficed to exhibit in all its objectionable features The day has 
arrived fov a revision of political principles on the part of our country- 
men and we earnestly piay that the old set of political tutors may be 
set aside We can no longer aftoid to regard every Englishman who 
does not kiss the hem of our garments as a personal enemy New 
combinations have been formed which demand the abandonment of 
old grounds of antagonism and acrimony If we persist in maintaining 
ancient friends we will only exhibit our wonderful capacity for remem- 
bering injuries, and none at all for that of governing , not even for that 
lower order of statesmanship involved in the looking up of accounts 
connected with road making and scavengering If thinking in a groove 
be not the popular failing in Calcutta, let us ask why such a tremendous 
extravagance as that of paying Mr Clarke to learn his buoiness, was 
sanctioned by Justices who wanted neither brains nor experience to 
discover the right name for the expense ? Five thousand rupees 
would have amply sufficed to render Manicktollah Street passable to 
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man and beast and to relieve the payers of an excessive rate of wheel 
tax from tremendous long bills from Eastman and Company “ Limited ” 
And this sum is to be wasted on a tour Amazement ties our pen and 
we therefore for the present leave the reader to pleasant thoughts, 
comparisons and forebodings 



Cbe CottoD Debate. 


• 

[ Rcpiinted fiom tlic Bengalee, Angii^fc 10, 18G3,] 

The Manchester Party mustered all its heroes in Parliament and 
made a dead set against Sir Charles Wood There was Cohden and 
there was Bright, both thundering at the top of then voices,'" the one 
menacing an impeachment of the Indian Secietary and the othei 
raving violently against his manners and his peculiar mode of receiving 
deputations There was also the member for Poole — Mr Dauby Sev- 
jnour — so recently made ridiculous m the eyes of the world by )Sir 
Charles Wood There was Mr Caird, who cared neither for fact nor 
argument so long as the Secretary of State for India was well pitched 
into — and there was Mr Smith who had accompanied four deputations 
to the grand functionarv in the India House, and was on each occasion 
so thoroughly insulted, that he had evidently formed the prudent 
resolution of altogether giving up political visiting It was piovcd 
however to the satisfaction of Parliament that Sir Chailes Wood who 
was accused of having disgusted by his pride and ai rogance manufac- 
turers, merchants, capitalists and other big guns of Manchester Society, 
had displayed overflowing politeness to a deputation of workmen, 
each one of whom returned from the conference remarkably pleased 
with the manner, words and pledges of the minister There can be 
only one solution of this contrary effect It is not that Sir Charles 
Wood was ill behaved but the Manchester deputations were insolent 
The Cotton Lords who at one time ahected to dictate to the Prime 
Minister and broadly hinted that his place depended upon their nod, 
could not have accepted the humility of waiting upon a lesser satellite 
without much outward bluster of superiority It was only natural 
that those who sincerely believed that the destiny of England hung 
upon then temper, that they wove the warp and wove the woof of 
England's greatness and glory, should m their bearing towards the 
Indian minister, manifest a degree of surliness,- which, being sympathe- 
tic in its action, excited a like amount of that quality m the person 
whom they addressed, and by its superior force as emanating from a 
person in power, not from a conclave of conceited men whose strength 
lay only in their tongues — inflicted serious damage upon delicate feel- 
ings wound up to the highest pitch of self complacent grandeeism 
It IS possible for a deputation so to conduct itself as to deserve assist- 
ance in finding out the door of the audience chamber. We can fancy 
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the position of a ministei beaided m his own den and bluffly asked to 
signify his consent to chimeias and impossibilities Even if he could 
well command his tempei he could not at all times play stoic with his 
neives A^Tiethei he frowned oi he laughed he was sure to give offence, 
and the delicacy of his situation may be imagined from the nature 
of the debate in which ignorance, arrogance and the grossest inconsis- 
tencies weie piomiscuously summoned in assailment of a policy based 
on established maxims of political economy instead of on specious cot- 
ton theories The chaige that the Government of India had not suffi- 
ciently encouiaged the growth of cotton was attempted to be made 
out on issues aiising out of the regulations for the sale of waste lands, 
a refusal to remit the Land Tax on fields producing cotton, and a refusal 
to undertake at the public expense experiments de novo with cotton 
seeds which had been years ago tried and declared to be satisfactory. 
All the waste land in India or even any great part of it could not be 
cotton land Even if it were, Manchester could not consistently with 
its normal free trade principles demand special indulgences in favor of 
a crop which could only take its chance with the other products of the 
country It would be a sinful waste of the resources of the land to 
offer facilities for the growth of a particular article which were not equal- 
ly extended to all products Even BIi Eeigusson who had said the 
hardest thing against the Government of Sir Charles AVood was cons- 
trained to deprecate the remission of the public revenue on lands 
devoted to cotton The sublime absurdity of reviving in India a 
protection theory which in England had been completely demolished by 
the efforts of the very men whose selfishness now supplied them with 
transparent sophisms for its support, was a feature of the debate 
which carried its Nemesis in its own bosom 

The native population is thankful to the Indian Minister for ex- 
plaining to the English Parliament the nature of its intellect It is 
evidently presumed that the natives of India represent a state of 
civilization only one step removed from that of the cannibals That 
such a gross ignorance in regard to England's most glorious depend- 
ency prevails amongst the lower orders of the English population who 
yet believe that the streets of Calcutta are paved with gold, we can 
believe But that members of Parliament, by courtesy at least sup- 
posed to be educated men and not wholly unacquainted with history 
ancient and modern, should require to be told that cotton is an indi- 
genous article of Indian agriculture, that the Indian ryot has been 
accustomed to its cultivation eim since the time when Roman beauties 
blazed m the white folds of the inimitable muslins of Goui, is a dis- 
appointment for ivhich we were not sufficiently prepared. A small 
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measuie of common sense would have sufficed to protect Manchester 
from the ternble exposure which Sir Chailes Wood for the thud time 
in the course of the session inflicted upon its ablest political leaders 
Membeis of Parliament ambitious of displays on Indian questions 
should read up carefully before they hazard indignation speeches 
against an authority whose policy is fiimly rooted in facts and sure 
piinciples Clamoui never yet triumphed in the cool sober atmosphere 
of London Mffien those who lead thought and lay down policies in 
the mother country, cease to be philosophers, then the India Office 
may fear a revolution 



(Calcutta Roa6s Ai}c) Drains, 


^ 

[ Ropiinfcd from (he Bengalee, AngiisL 10, 18G3.] 

The Impel ml city in flic middle of the lains is a sight woith the 
enthusiasm of the toinist Pei haps no othei chief city in the world 
piesents vaiiations of load scenery so great oi so interesting The 
tiavellei who lands at Chandpal Ghat ficsh fiom the atmospheie of 
European civilization is legalcd uith flic view of a splendid metiopolis, 
with church steeples reaching up to the clouds, lows of palaces on each 
hand, stieets smooth as bowling gicens — wide, dustlcss, and diy — 
the very peifection of macadami/ation lie drives into Cho^vllnghee, 
thiough all its bye lanes and laigci thoioughfaies, and his heart cannot 
wish for highei displa}s of i\runicipal talent and conseivancy genius 
and activity than those bcfoic him E\erytliing eveept Dhuinitolhih 
Bazai is neat, clean and tidy, e\en the lamp posts ueai an appeaiance 
suggestive of the idea of then being weekly varnished The ideal 
of civilization is maintained vith an almost idolatious zeal and if the 
newspapers bicathe a whisjiei about Municipal mismanagement the 
wioul IS undoubtedly a malidous defamation Did the new aiiival 
not stii fiom Chowiinghcc, this state of his feeling uould continue. 
But should business oi euiiosity call him to tlie native Town, oi that 
part of Calcutta — not fai distant from Choyiinghcc — uhich is oc- 
cupied by the actual ovneis of the palaces A\hich excited his admira- 
tion, he Avould obsei ve a change in the landscape as violent as any that 
can be conceived by the imagination He Avill see or lathci feel, by the 
jolt of his carnage, stieets than Avhich the natural paths of the forest 
are better fitted for tiavelling He rvill have Ins nose assailed by the 
stench of drains rvhich have not felt the ministering hand of man 
ever since the last lains, his alhightcd horse rvill obstinately back 
from pits m the thoroughfares rvide enough to bury all the rubbish m 
the adjoining houses, his carnage rvheels will stick resolutely into ruts 
from which release is possible only by the aid of half a dozen men and 
as many bamboo props Not iinfiequently his new carriage sinings, 
the chef d’muvie of Dykes or Eastman, will snap with a violence moic 
painful to him if he possesses the usual sense of property, than the snap- 
ping of one of the nbs in his orvn body After a heavy shower of ram 
he will m some places deem it more pleasant and advantageous to hire 
a boat than swim his hoise Perhaps the municipal authonties are 
69 
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unwilling to depiive I he citizens of Calcutln of occnsionnl variations in 
the dull monotony of haicl buck loads What will pnctu all\-in( lined 
school boys do to obtain some faint idea of the cit\ of gondolieis if 
Nimtollah Stieet and C’hitjioie Hoad and Cornwallis Stieet nie tortiiied 
into clean diy thoioughfaics at all seasons Half the poetiy of IHron 
wall be lost upon the native mind and the woik of ediu ation will peihaps 
remain unfinished This is too serious n lespoiisibiiit} to be neglected 
b} a corporation which cannot indeed suboidinate ei\ ili/ation to sanita- 
tion Then again these peiiodical o\ci flows are useful in saving s(a\en- 
gers’ work The heaps of diit which line the thoioughfaics cannot be 
ahvays disposed of by manual laboi U is unjust to den_\ to the 'Muni- 
cipal Coipoiation that tiust in jiiovidence which is a piincipal fcatuie 
m the pioceedings and success of statesmen and prnate men In (he 
most pressing difiicult} the Chief of a faction lelies upon prosadential 
inteifeience to find him out, a wa}’ fsneh is pieeiscly the hojic of the 
man in whose piivato afiaiis a ciisis is ajipioaching '\Mi} should 
there be a bar to Mr Schalch’s aiiMoush legarding the aspect of the 
heavens to save him fionr the cfiect of his Mgoious advertisement on 
the subject of private filth According to notice, liouseholders are 
heaping refuse outside Ihcii premises with sliicl attention to their 
Macabes But the moundb aie in many places gaining wide piopoi- 
tions for want of scav^engei s’ carts to remove them In such an evtie- 
mity a vigorous downpour from the skies i educing the stieets to 
temporary canals IS a servace not to be thoughtlessly derided and the 
Chairman of the Board of Justices has ev’^ery right to avail himself 
of it and no small temptation to wish foi its pcimanence 

Patching is another very convenient expedient for avoiding large 
outlays, and it has therefore obtained deserved favor with an econo- 
mist whose broadness of view is limited to theories So that whilst 
Mr Clarke goes home with Rs 5,000 in his pocket to inspect the quality 
of English pumps (we hope the selection will not be in favor of those 
which will best act upon the pockets of rate-payers) Manicktollah 
Street, one of the most well-used thoroughfares in the Northern Divi- 
sion of the Town, is obtaining repairs at the rate of a bushel of Kuiikur 
to ten square feet a week God save us from King Stork • 



Cbe riaoa 5abib. 


[ Ropiiufccd fiom the Bengalee, August 19, 18G3 ] 

Tlie Goindahs and Political piodigies arc determined to make tlie 
Biitisli Government ridiculous and sinful They have already caused 
the muidei of one innocent man whose misfortune it was to own a Iip 
similai to that of the Nana Sahib of Bithooi The poor wretch Avas 
seized in some outlandish distiict in the Bombay Presidency, subjected 
to the tieatment which the leader of the Cawnpore massacre may be 
natuially expected to leceive at the hands of captors not much troubled 
Avitli legal 01 political sciuples in dealing with a man who was already 
by anticipation the chief of Indian felons, denied breathing room in 
the hold of the A'^essel which conveyed him to Calcutta for the super- 
fluous process of identification, exhibited m a dungeon with close non 
bars for the edification of the elite of Calcutta society, proved to be an 
imposition and released from his torments only to die Not content 
with that one murder the Bombay Police is about to perpetrate another 
It might reasonably be supposed that the failure of the first attempt to 
secure the reward of a lac of rupees set on the head of the Nana Sahib 
would induce greater caution in the steps taken for a second venture 
that way But human cupidity is stronger than human wisdom and it 
IS notorious that the love of Avealth swalloAvs up every other emotion 
The Bombay Police folloAved only a poAveiful natural craving in again 
creating an interesting prisoner, and possibly its zeal blinded it to a 
consideration of probabilities The bait of a hundred thousand rupees 
Avas too alluring to leave much Aveight to scruples regarding Avays, and 
means, and if the Nana Sahib could not be caught and hanged, an 
animated effigy of the great miscreant Avould undoubtedly satisfy the 
ends of revenge if not of justice It Avas in this vibaa’- probably that the 
fakir in Ajmeie was nabbed and is now being tortured Avith alternations 
of jail discipline and Police cross-examination The simplest form of 
reasoning might have suggested the strangeness of a man on whose 
head a heavy price was set preferring of all other places to live at the 
elboAV of an English official What indeed could have been the object 
of his residence Avithin a stone’s throw of the court of the Political 
Agent of Kajpootanah If he was plotting an insuiiection in that 
country his Head Quaiteis must have been selected in a temper of 
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imiid scaiccly cbsl-inguisliod fioiu wild insnnilv I’Iumo ait‘ otlifT cir- 
cumstances connected with tlie '^o-callcd Nana s cajhiue which lender 
Ins identity with tlic ical Nana iinnatmal Oui nhei is that ‘^ome 
designing men liavc conspiicd tn lob (lo\einment of tin' heavy reward 
set upon the head of tlic icbcl It will need tin* utmost c lu uimpection 
to baffle then scheme's and ])ie\cnt the mnulei of innotent men 'Wc 
hope the Goveinmcnt of Bomba) will be crjual to Mich a delicate tiusk 
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[Repimted from the Bengalee, September i6, 18G3 ] 

In tlie long list of successful competitois in tlie late open competi- 
tion foi the Civil Seivice ot India, theie is one name which will he a 
trial to English jaws. It will perhaps piove a tiial to English feelings 
also At last one of the conquered — ^the natural hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the privileged race — a nigger,"" peiadventure 
some, more passionate, will say — ^has smuggled him'self into the res- 
erved seats of the most favored of the favored conquerors 

The dawn is over-cast , the morning lowers , 

And heavily with clouds brings on the fatal day I 

“ Tagore, Saty-endra Nath "" — ^good gracious I what a name * 
Eanc}^ he is a relation of Numboo Jumboo — “ 20 — Presidency College, 
Calcutta University "" “ Tagore Sat "" — By all means now Dr Cum- 
imng may safely announce the destruction of the world at hand though 
the millenium is more distant than ever 

Such will be the feelings of not a few Englishmen, both here and at 
home — and not unnaturally Such are the feelings of all monopolists, 
when monopolies expire, and privileged ordeis, as the British-boin 
subjects of Her Majesty are in the Government of India, are but mono- 
polists Specially that idea that the world is going to rum — so singu- 
laily expressive of the heart"s panic — ^is inveterate with them How 
many of us, without one sympathetic feeling for the millions whom 
the use of wages of late years has benefited, how many of us we say, 
curse the Bailways and the creation of other new and extensive indus- 
tries 111 our country as the cause of scarcity of servants I Ah ' allow then 
Englishmen to complain in the first moment of panic from a stupendous 
change — “ When natives are admitted into the Civil Service, who will 
be the subordinate emploj'es ^"" It is quite true that not a few English- 
men are anxious about the contingency that within a few years there 
will be left no more Sircars, Amlah, Banians, Durwans, Khanshamahs 
or Baboos — all will have become Magistrates, Collectors, etc They 
will cool in time 

To us and our countrymen at large. Baboo Satyendra Nath Tagoie"s 
good fortune is an event of the largest signification, and one for 
unalloyed congratulation Already the news has travelled with the 
flash of lightning to all parts of India, — and there is in consequence 
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]e]oicing and tlianks-giving in eveiy Indian lieait in wliicli a nanow 
selfishness has not extinguished the capacity to feel exalted at the 
brightening of national prospects Baboo Satyendra's success is a 
timmph of India of no oidinaiy impoitance In one, and that an 
essential point, the lefoimed Chaiter of 1853 had remained a dead 
letter One of the principal provisions of that document was diiected 
against the monopoly of the Indian Civil Service, to English agitatois 
the chief crime of the East India Company The Company sayed 
itself by giving up the abuse The Indian Civil Service was thrown 
open to competition, and although English agitators would have con- 
fined the benefit to Englishmen exclusively — would have made an 
English monopoly of what was the Directors,' — governing Englishmen 
had too much decency to concede the anomaly — to ratify what u oiild 
have amounted to a grave insult to the Indian nation They repelled 
the invidious distinction They could not well refuse to the natives 
of India a benefi.t they were prepared to grant to Her Majesty's Euro- 
pean subjects , and natives and Europeans alike were admitted to 
competition 

But — to use a Hindoo simile — a drop of ram is enough to render a 
whole reservoir of holy water impure, and there was one provision, 
perhaps a necessary provision, in the plan for carrying out the measuie 
which reassured exclusive Englishmen that the natives after all were 
not to have a finger in the great Indian Civil Service Competition pie 
The competition was to be held in London In theory there can be no 
doubt that this is unjust , for India of all parts of the British Empire 
had a right to share in her own administration, and India of all parts 
of the Empire was thus placed at the greatest disadvantage Practic- 
ally the injustice cannot be helped without a sacrifice of convenience 
and of unity, and as most men are governed by routine ideas, the last 
IS a sacrifice which few are strong enough to be able to make But the 
inherent disadvantage of India in the competition — the enormous 
distance, the enormous expense, the enormous danger to life, and lire 
enormous disappointment of failure — all were befittinglv crowned by 
the insuperable difficulty of the Hindoo religion — that ub quilous 
blight ever and anon pursuing a Hindoo and blasting his happiness 
To cross the sea was to forfeit caste and make enemies of the entire 
pantheon, and who could afford to be so audacious ? 

Thus practically the Charter of 1853 did not exist for us And many 
have been the articles written and agitations made and memorials to 
the Secretary of State and petitions to Parliament forwarded by our 
countrymen since its passing into law, to render it a reality to us 
All in vain Dr Chuckeibutty, the first successful poacher, throwing 
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caste to ilie winds and displavinp; an eneigy tliafc shall evei command 
admiration loft the Calcutta i\tedical College, went to England, studied, 
gained piofcssioiial distinction, went up for the Indian Examination 
and foiced himself by his knowledge to the second place among the 
competitors But he cnteied the Indian Medical Service and since 
his time there has ceased to he an Indian ]\Iedical Service, for with a 
degree of quibbling iinvorthy of that nobclman the late Lord Herbert, 
in the dcaith of careeis for oiii countr}men extinguished the highe^^t 
careei m one of the onl}’’ two learned piofe‘>sions open to us — an act 
which constitutes the single blot in his otheiwise spotless reputation 
The geneial Indian Sei vice icmained of couise giound sacied fiom Indian 
intrusion, until the spiiited giandson of Babu Dwarka Nath Tagore 
included it amongst the national conquests 

We hope our counti ymen will be able to retain possession Baboo 
Satyendra has seemed the giatitude due to the .successful pioneer, oi 
rather his father Baboo Debendia Nath Tagore deserves that giatitude 
for having sent forth the pioneer Let no man deer}’- the value of 
the ser\ace the pioneer does It is difhcult to set an egg erect on the 
table wdien you have not seen the piocess Baboo SaUendra ha<? nof 
indeed made the Charter Act which removed oui civil disability, but he 
has .showm the use of it — has shown its impartial beneficial w'oiking , 
he has shown that the Act w^as not meant to be, nor is, nor need be, 
a dead letter , and this is a service of no small national impoit.ance 
What, for instance, is the reason that during these ten ycais since the 
light acquired by so much declamation w’^as conceded, scarcely once 
w^as it availed of ^ Eear of losing caste w'as it ^ Not a bit People 
stick to caste to avoid a thousand inconveniences, but it is not now 
that caste can be lost Expense w^as it ^ A year’s jew'ellery of thous- 
ands of families wmuld forward a couple of lads from each to the coniire- 
tition The truth is, it is the strangeness of the idea of doing the 
thing which kept and has hitherto kept our well-to-do countrymen 
from doing it AVhen they shall be accustomed to the idea — as they 
cannot by and by help doing — ^ivhen sending children to London to 
compete will be deemed no more horrible or extraordinary an act than 
Molfusil Zemindars used not long ago to consider sending children to 
Calcutta for education neither pecuniary considerations nor all the gods 
and dolo^Mees in the world will prevent sable students flocking to the 
competition from all parts of India Caste Babu Satyendra had none 
to lose, but he deserves the thanks of the country for familiarizing our 
countr3mien by his success to the new and beneficial idea of natives 
going to England to compete for the Indian Civil Service 



Cbe late Qoveroor-Oeoeral 


<> 

[Uopiintod fioin tl f> He ni'uh p, No^'inbci 'J't, ISGT ] 

Successive ielcgiams of a dislicai toning natuic liad in some measure 
piepaiecl tlie public foi tlie licaw allliclion with ^\lllcll )l has jilea^ed 
Pioviclcncc to visit us in the ]nematuic death of Loid Elgin The 
teelirig thioughout India in icgaid to this gigantic calamity is’ intense 
and umveisal No Go\cinoi-Gcncial took up the icins of Indian 
admmistiation undei bettei auspices than the nobleman ^\ho came 
to the count] y emphatically on a mission of consolidation and of 
peace Wais and lumouis of wax had died a^\a} ^Mth the last gun 
hied fiom the lelicved Lucknow Residency The \ast Army of Euio- 
peans and Sepoys which had been assembled on all sides for the defeat 
and chastisement of the most foimidable mutmv which imperilled the 
existence of any goveinmeut had been disbanded oi i etui nod to its 
piopei stations The finances, which thieatoned to be a moie calami- 
touo source of anxiety than even the mutiny, weie subdued and eom- 
piessed into dimensions which afloided a hopeful sign of clasticiti of 
Indian levenues, and a guaiantee of fiitiiie Indian piogre'^s The 
empire was at peace and the empiic had iisen triumphantly ovei 
insolvency During such a ciisis the Eail of Elgin and Kincardine, 
a lineal offspring of the Royal House of Bruce of Bannockburn, wdio 
should have reigned in Edinbuigh, if James VI of Scotland had not 
become James I of England, landed at Calcutta amidst the loai of 
Aitilleiy and the flash of three thousand bayonets — Victoiia’s second 
Viceioy in the East A pioud destiny it indeed was to icpiesent the 
sovereignty of England to a piople who had bowed then necks to 
sovereigns as powerful and magnificent as any in the world Lord 
Elgin felt the full weight of his responsibility and his calm and dignified 
bearing on all occasions lendeied him eminently popular About 
the first act which marked the chai actei of his mind and shewed to the 
native population essentially guided by trifles in then estimation of 
public men, was one unmeaningly painful to Europeans who do not 
own a common sympathy with murderers His views on questions of 
public policy were broad, liberal and distinguished by a sound common 
sense Though he seldom wrote pedantic minutes, and a certain section 
of the local press inspired by extremely pedagogish notions of things, 
necessarily the wildest and most pedantic, therefore charged him wath 
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irnbecility and want of slime, yet lie exercised the most ligid control 
over subordinate action in matters in whioli such a supeivision was 
needed without painfully clogging every pioceeding with doubts^ 
enquiries and radical ideas In his intcrcouise with men the Earl 
of Elgin did not exhibit himself as a god He never stood up on stilts 
looking down upon his visitors with theatrical pomposity, but on the 
contrary, uncommon pains were visibl}’^ taken by him to produce on 
their minds a feeling of equality and unceremoniousness which added 
immensely to liis popularity Dalhousie for instance would have 
regarded as an insult an iimtation to hear a lecture at the Dalhousie 
Institute though delivered by the Financial Membei of his own Council 
Canning would have shiiink from such an expose But Loid Elgin 
not only did sit down good-natiiredlv with the cabinet makers and 
shop-buvs who compose the stamina of the Institute but tieated them 
to anecdotes of Chinese dinners which made them loar with laiightei. 
One of the richest noblemen in the three Kingdoms, he did not fear to 
lose lus dignity in such an assembly He had romped with the peasants 
on his father’s estates in early youth without bunging a stain on his 
escutcheon and why should there be contamination in the breath of 
substantial tiadesmcn and prospcious clciks 

This was the most salient feature of Loid Elgin’s character He 
was not compelled by the exigencies of his jiosition to assume the 
mask of hauteur Though he was Governor-Geneial yet he had no 
need to act a part Lord Canning, perhaps the best abused Goveinoi- 
General that ever earned harness in India nevei bieathed a syllable 
against a Piess which daily treated him to unlimited doses of insolence 
and wit But the Earl of Elgin deemed it a duty to exculpate himself 
from the mildest newspaper attacks fiom his place in Council Per- 
haps the altered circumstances of Indian opinion rendered such a vin- 
dication expedient But we aie suie that it pioceeded moie fiom 
choice than fiom necessity And the Go vernoi -General who chose to 
be at even with the public gave promise of a policy which could not 
fail to render his administration just and popular On the antecedents 
of the great and good man, on his safe administration of Jamaica, on 
his prosperous administration of Canada, on his successful diplomacy 
with the Courts of Pekin and of Japan, it is not necessary to dwell 
Those passages in his life are already matters of history But his 
career in India though undistinguished by any of the bloody triumphs 
of war, was marked by a species of triumph which men will commence 
to value m proportion as they leave then bull dog natuie He sup 
plemented with the reahty of fulfilled promises, the great peace policy 
of his illustrious predecessor, and held the balance of paities with a 
70 
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hand which never vaveied The Native Piinoes of Ilindoostan have 
lost in the departed Governoi-General a fieind Avhose equal in the puiest 
honor and nobility of soul they will in vain look for in the whole Biitisli 
Peerage 

But it IS not merely a direct calamity which is involved in the 
death of a tried Governor of men and statesman Indirectly the 
country has sustained a loss which wnll tell upon its destiny for many 
long years to come The deadly climate of the East Avhich is chaiged 
with the early murdeis — not deaths meiely — of Wilson and Canning 
and Kitchie and Ward, will gather a tenor from the fall of Lord Elgin 
in the most salubiious pait of the countiy, which cannot fail to repel 
the boldest English noblemen from the Indian viceroyship Such is 
the worlang of the innate superstition of the human mind, that even 
ambition will prevent a scramble foi a pii7e which is sure hencefoith 
to be regarded with the feelings of Leicester or of Monmouth on intima- 
tion that their death warrants had received the Boyal sign manual 
It IS quite natural that comfortable aristocrats should prefer the chance 
of a green old age like Wellington’s or Palmerston’s at home, to the 
certainty of death under the scientific hands of Dr McRae The in- 
stinct of self-preservation will suggest plausible arguments for declin- 
ing an offer of office to which is annexed such a fatal condition The 
result will be a descent from a higher to a lower circle of selection and 
the nomination to the Indian viceroyalty of men who would accept 
the condition of early death as fairly admissible only for the sake of 
a high scale of salary Or there will be men with a high craving for 
distinction but unblessed with the requisites for the construction of an 
honorable name The Indian public should not be surprised if these 
in their madness mistake their means and, like the ambitious incendiary 
who burnt the temple of Diana at Ephesus for the recognition, howevei 
Ignoble, of posterity, plunge the country into the horrors of war in 
Older to find a vent for then talents Let us pray that the sainted 
spirit of Lord Elgin may guard Hmdoostan from such a calamity and 
that from the tomb in Dhurmsallah— literally the asylum of the \iituous 

mystic influences may be exercised over the counsels of the Imperial 
Cabinet which will push us on to that haven of peace and rest and pros- 
perity which was typified m the short though impressive career of 
James, Eail of Elgin and Kincardine, in who'^e memory the deep black 
border will long encircle many a grateful Indian heart ! 



Cbe Beog'alee Ceroperapce noveroeot. 
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[Repiinted fioiii the Bengalee, December 9, 1863.] 

Wondeis never cease According to the Hindoo Shasteis this is 
the age for monsters In one respect Dr Gumming is Hindoo His 
belief m and periodical predictions of the approaching dissolution cf the 
universe are one form only of the popidar Hindoo idea that the universe 
will disappear in the piesent age The KuUi Jooq is emphatically a 
levelling epoch leading to the giand catastrophe Not the least of its 
inflictions IS the monster — .Vlcohol Hitherto the demon was unknown 

m the Indian Elysium The Hindoos never were a drunken race. 
At least the records of the nation — ancient, semi-ancient or modern — 
do not disclose any laige or fearful amount of wine drinking If 
the Soma juice so liberally poured out to Biahma in the Vedas were 
wine, it did not certainly possess much alcoholic matter, for Biahma 
would otherwise have run mad with the libations and cursed his 
votaries in his sober moments The sages who fasted and prayed on 
the peaks of the Himalayas are spoken of as occasionally fortifying 
themselves with a good cup of the overflowing nectar But it is 
difficult to identify the contents of that cup with the brandy and soda 
water of the piesent day, or discover in them the properties which 
reduce human beings to the condition of beasts or of fiends At all 
events wane was then a rare luxury to be enojyed only by those who 
by the hardest discipline and asceticism had trained themselves to 
^ moderation and a healthful use of the liquor The masses of the 
' people were under the heaviest religious and social bans excluded from 
^ its participation and the Hindoos thus continued to live a life of pri- 
maeval innocence and virtue until English commerce found an excuse 
for throwing into the country a cargo of wines and liquors from the 
best breweries We cannot perhaps put m a logical complaint against 
such an introduction of one of the valued accompaniments of Western 
civilization England is said to derive half her strength from rum 
The workman at the looms, the laborer in the fields, the soldier at the 
breach would sink into very oidmaiy Englishmen if then ordinary 
allowance of grog were stopped At least the superstition on the sub- 
ject IS very intense and nobody has had the courage to experimentalise 
with an important physical doctrine Kecently the Captain of an Eng- 
lish meichantman exhibited before the young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion a few of his sailors — total abstinence men whose ruddy cheeks^ 
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and stiong mnsculai fiames afforded a piactical icfuiaiion of the or- 
dinary plea for diink But these weie decidedly the exceptions, the 
British seaman being proveihially the biggest drunkard in the woild. 
Half a ceiitiiiy ago it was not infamous in an English Lord to sleep 
under the table after supper regulailv, and an English Squiic lost the 
sympathies of his friends, tenants and dependants, if he failed to make 
the most reckless use of his stud and his cellai . The English custom 
of ladies retiiing after dinner, to this day religiously obserwed, is only a 
relic of the times m which no male guest was permitted to leave the 
festive board in his senses The Englishman in India could not in the 
face of these precepts of high society at home, remain sober in his 
exile His position amongst an eminently sober people, whom he natur- 
ally regarded with contempt did not demand from him any sacrifices 
to the customs of the country m which he was placed A member of 
the dominant race, he was at full liberty to please himself Native 
public opinion was too weak and sectional in its character to reach him , 
and nothing theiefoie pievented his washing down a dish of hot curry 
and 'pilloa with endless bottles of the dear water of life AVe do not 
certainly blame him for endeavouiing to live in India as gentlemen lived 
in England, and if he was carried oft by the cholera or the dysentery 
too early, the misfortune was all his But the native population, the 
most inquisitive people in the world, regarded until a burning curiosity 
the drink brought all the way from England with the care, not often 
bestowed upon the Hindoo gods, at an enormous expense of freight and 
a large outlay of capital Pandora did not long more ardently for a 
cool quiet place in which she could examine the gift of Jupiter than the 
ambitious Hindoo with ]iist that amount of Enghsh in his head which 
enabled him to rise above superstitious scruples and to appreciate the 
doctrine of the voluptuous Assyrian, longed for a similar convenience 
for tasting the English elixir The opportunity was not wanting An 
accommodating Druggist offered the desiied liquor with a label which 
defied detection — one table spoonful at bedtime Of course it ivas 
medicme as the public could well see. The most orthodox head of a 
family could not object to medicine taken by his boy to get iid of a 
very bad cold As Enghsh medicines possess all the colors of the 
rainbow not the softest whisper of suspicion could be raised on the 
score of color Bengalees have an idea that a draught loses its healing 
virtue if it is smelt, so the proof of smell was also evaded Taste was 
altogether out of the question and the victim of a morbid curiosity 
had thus the ground clear before him One table spoonful at bedtime^ 
Clever concealment ^ Three cheers for the dispensary ' ' ^ Thus 
one, two, SIX, a dozen drunkards were formed A sufficient nucleus 
for a grand army The dispensary doses in time became contemptible 
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Tlieie no longer existed any reason foi concealment The goveinoi 
had Cloaked leaving an enoimous foitune to young hopeful, whose 
fiist care was to constiuct a cellai, next a dining hall, thud to gather 
the refoim paity in the city and preside nightly at its head with the 
genuine Enghsh hip, hip, huriah It is useless to hide the fact that the 
majoiity of educated native gentlemen are deeply in the books of Payne 
& Co , more deeply m their books than in those of the Great Eastern 
Hotel Company “ Limited "" We have come to that pass that one must 
wander like Diogenes with a lamp in bioad day, to discover the educated 
or even half educated native who does not drink One of the present 
heads of native society, a big gun of Bengalee politics, expressed his 
surprise on one occasion, that a certain native gentleman who wrote 
excellent Enghsh, did not drink He could not believe that a person 
so well up in style could be such a beast as to refuse good liquor He 
doubtless pitied his want of taste and felt suspicious about his grammar 
ever afterwards We mention the anecdote first to show how we have 
passed on from proverbial sobriety to notorious inebrity, and how the 
very instincts of our race on the subject of drink have been changed 
The revolution is not confined to Calcutta In the mofussil the Ang- 
licised Bengalee has made numerous proselytes Fashion supports the 
vice to an incredible extent, and the leaders of the people are therefoie 
answeiable for it in a greater degiee — than either the Enghsh Schools 
or the Enghsh Abkairy They are diiectly responsible for a state 
induced by their own vicious example in many, and supported by their 
supine indifference in a few cases A tempeiance movement, rather 
late in the day, has been inauguiated by the benevolent and patiiotic 
Assistant Professoi of Histoiy in the Piesidency College — Baboo 
Peaiy .Churn Sucar — supported by the few native gentlemen of posi- 
tion in Calcutta who have managed to maintain the pnimtive manners 
of the country m spite of temptation and association These however 
can be counted on the ten fingers wrthout much aid from arithmetic 
The signatures in the book before us are of persons who have already 
passed the age of a fall They are veteran total abstainers, standing 
isolated from the mass of educated Bengalees and regarded with pity 
by their more forward brethren These will continue to be the butt 
of the hip hip hurrah men without the expedient of a tempeiance club 
They already are very excellent and all that can be desired It is labor 
thiown away canvassing for their votes What is wanted is a strong 
muster of sinners reclaimed — of reprobates redeemed We have little 
hopes of seeing the names of many such in the books now in circulation 
A native Baboo against whom we had heard nothing before, most cor- 
dially on our invitation signed the book on our table On close enquiry 
we ascertained that he was not what we took him for , that is, though 
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nor A confirnvHi diunkard he ^^as bv no nieaiib in<en^il)le U) the joy-; 
ol the red ram Fancv liic most provokmglv iaugliing m onr face 
when next meeting him we commenced a serious lecture on spirituous 
liquors in general and his suspected partiality for them in particular. 

This IS exactlv the difficulty in our way Universal scepticism has 
displaced a faith m Hindoo superstition m the minds of the educated 
It IS impossible to obtain an earnest hearing from them on any serious 
subject The wild laugh or the bitter sneer closes e\ery controversy. 
Even when the arsnmient is admitted Its aim is treated ivith frivohtv. 

v_ •• 

People have become sick of societies combinations for talk, speculation 
and often pedantry The strong temptations to drink cannot be neu- 
tralised by an abstraction by an in^^ta^lon to grown up, hard-worked 
well occupied men to meet once a month to hear lectures on temper- 
ance. The temperate do not want to be bored The intemperate are 
better occupied, with half a dozen friends discussing an excellent stock 
of champagne "We must bethink us of opposing something real to an 
excitement which is admittedly overpowering. The temperance friends 
should not oulv meet in sloomv conversation but exchange con\Tviahtv 
AMien temperance dinners are dlsco^e^ed to be more fascinating than 
wine parties we may expect to gain proselvtes and form combinations 
powerfiU for eSectivc action We will exxiatiate on our idea in a future 
uimiber 



Cbe late r\ajor D. L. Ricbardsop. 


♦ 

[ Repiinted fiom tlie Bengalee, Decembei 23, 1865 ] 

The last obituary from England contains a name which had been 
present before every intelligent native of Bengal foi thirty yeais and 
upwards It was not only present in the sense in which memory throws 
up the names of prominent men without any other interest than that of 
pure notability It was more The name of Major David Lester Eich- 
aidson had passed into the affectionate reverence of a household word 
It was strung to the hearts of many, possibly most of the present leaders 
of native thought and intelligence The father of native education in 
Bengal had an interest in the eyes of those who most benefited by his 
early and subsequent labours in the field of an ennobling, a vivifying, 
a progiess-creatmg instruction, not second to social or pohtical objects 
of speculation To Major Kichardson we owe, and the fathers of the 
using generation owed the position which we and they occupy in the 
esteem of civilised men and in the scale of practical civilization The 
death of such a man, though at an advanced age, comes upon us with 
that heavy sense of beieavement which follows the extinction of a long 
cherished institution With the flower of Calcutta native gentlemen 
Major Richaidson was on terms of the strictest private friendship He 
was one of those Europeans who do not believe worth and talent con- 
fined to peculiar and a favoured race Thrown at the outset of his 
Indian career amongst the juvenile section of a people the matin er 
portion of whom had already earned an infamous chaiactei through 
the pages of superficial book makers and sensation essayists, his fiist 
idea doubtless was to mould this law and supple material in a wav which 
should aftoid a living refutation of the theory of blood-born vice and 
innate love of evil He covered his fire and set his bellows to woik on 
a substance of which he could not at first have any hopeful promise 
Early invalided from military service his taste must have been some- 
what singular when he volunteered at a time at which the reputation of 
the Bengalee character was not vjery elevated, to devote his energies to 
the trainment of the budding Bengalee mind Other careers were open 
to him which might have given him wealth and a position vastly supe- 
rior to that of a school master To a person of his undoubted talent and 
great ability even the Invalid Establishment would not had he wished 
otherwise, have proved the grave of official preferment The highest 
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men in the realm were his personal fnends and he had but to ask it in 
Older to obtain an honorable footing m the Civil or political service of 
Government But his mind was seiiously bent on one giand project 
It was to make the Hindoo lad the iival in literature of the English 
lad, to infuse into him that enthusiasm of knowledge which helps to the 
formation of a high standard of national character, to energize and to 
revolutionise minds in which even the accomplished and mmute-looking 
Macaulay could find only cunning, deceit and sycophancy How well 
he succeeded in his earnest and long abiding mission is manifested by 
the tone and feeling of the educated Hindoo of the present day on 
questions on w*hich even the most charitable and confiding could not 
safely trust alone his grand-father Withrn the brief limits of this 
paper it will not be satisfactory to sketch the life of Major Hichardson 
A volume wrll hardly do justrce to one who spent a life time in the 
service of Indian education, who formed and moulded feelings and 
aspirations which shall continue in then course of silent though rapid 
development through generations yet unborn, who held out to the 
Hindoo a beacon of hope and direction during thirty years of darkness 
and struggle for light and whose name still forms a talisman which 
drives away sadness and despair 



Retrospect of 1865. 

^ 

[ riGpiinted fiom the Benpralec, Januaiy 6, 1866 ] 

In gieeting oiu’ friends, suhscribeis, contiihutors, and other gentle- 
men and persons interested or concerned in the welfare of this paper, 
with, the hoiieved compliments of the season, the time-honored pre- 
dictions 0 ^ happiness and success, which mean good health and well 
filled pockets, freedom from ‘^crapes and the capacity to enjoy hfe, we 
are expected to sketch we believe, the events of the past year in chant}'' 
or m somness according to the tempei of mind, heart or physique m 
which wo may happen to be Something very gaudy and superlatively 
grand is doubtless required at our hands All the tragedy in our veins 
IS expected to be poured forth in freezing type whilst recounting the 
honors of the famous pay day in Bombay on which half the milhonaiics 
of the gold-paved city got up from a morning snooze to find themselves 
beggared All the comedy in our eye is expected to be launched into 
dancing syllables imparting fun and grotesqueness to the hundred 
times told tale of the sell by Port Canning Shares The task of re- 
counting the events of a twelve month, and a twelve month in which 
there were very few events worthy the pen of history is by no means 
a light one Wc can give our readeis a senes of reportei s" paragraphs, 
and call it a lesvme, or we can screech funeral sermons on the dead, 
it pathetically inclined Best of all, we can abuse villainously every- 
thing and oAeiybod}' mth which or with whom the past veai had any 
connection, from Sir John Lawience to Native Doctor Emam lOian, 
or from the famine to the Ticca Garry Act and deserve the plaudits 
of our numerous ii lends and admiieis Various specimens are before 
Ub We are fortunately the last in the list of daily or weekly Review 
writers Were we disposed to cook, condiments are not wanting in 
allopathic doses to cover our skrll and make the tongues of oiu readers 
burn and then eyes overflow with brine We have determined, how- 
ever, to take a philosophers view of the past vear , to applaud uncon- 
ditionally all that has been and to devise fruitful lessons from biuicd 
misfortunes This is perhaps the wisest course, for a wiser pio\'idence 
has shaped events and incidents into links between the past and the 
future as neces'jaiy as the steps leading to the top of Ochteilony monu- 
ment 

The year 1865 opened with a blank peace The vast Peninsula 
of India was enjoying that quiet repose which sets economical thought 
running upon the cost and the uses of laige standing aimies People 
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liacl commonccd lo .spccnluic W'iimv !v on llio < liiu i” in< " fd si/'nidinir 
twelve cioies of uipoo^!, iah,( (1 In Mt'orotm ainl •".( n rijjpu i;f' it ion, 
upon an nislitutiou wlneh I'W sinene, li'n-lino in ‘-iilonciiil iiuiiul . and 
palatial foitio^'^es 'I'ln' Pdinf)tnn ])ooji]-, had hfcn s< in d diiiitiLr 
the picMous ^cai A '.liuht dainniwliation of mn^'juetu inid ’iinu'd 
to vicsl Dowanpiii and Paiva fiom a people v,ho fouM Indif only 
with then daos The Bhnoteas hid Ih d in hnioi to th<nr hdl-tops, 
leaving the plains eom])l('tel' in the hand‘< of (hr iiu.uhnii Mnuinh 
Not one flat nose jnosuined lo ‘^how ilndf within a Imndird s.irds of 
the Biitish cncanipinent, and (he Ihiti h (omtnnndei-> in ahj( ( t <h fai- 
ence to their tiaditions le'^iened (henwfhe‘^ to (he mo-*l neoheenl 
seciiiity The picipiels snoicd at then ])ost‘'. whilst th" snhdtirris 
of the watch fancMiig theinselM'*! to he in Ciowh<iti\ oi P,’nafhpoie 
lingeied at the mess till lhe\ weie stictched undei the fiiendi} Maho- 
gany, icgaullcss of discijihne oi dul\ 'Win/ wrni (he tent mp. - 
at a given signal An uneaithlv >ell lo'-e shiill anti pniting upon 
the wnnd The sliiniheieis awoke, stnilled and leiidied To aims 
to arms ' By heavens the lihooteas aie not dead oi noiuhtn;^ hi mniih 
the palace at Punakha Thoic is the shaip hillinan's daf) rle'iMiig 
wnth ceitaiii aim and stiokc Toungsoo sci earns lo ]n-> men tlie fatal 
charge Revenge, death lo the mvadei In vam the tiumpet buus, 
in vain the duiins fianiicallv call to the mn&tci The night is dark 
as Eiebns, the Tents he in one confused and tangled mass envoi ing 
the Bntwh aimics as with a net The Bhootea dao and veil thundei on 
eveiy side of the encampment, fice;^ing the blood of the Scpoi s w ho nic 
hacked and mutilated without meicv The siupiise is tciiiblc and 
complete Befoie dawm the enemv is conceivable only h)'’ his miiidci- 
ous work What a carnage has he left behind ' Then followed the 
furious onslaught of Dew^angui For the fiist time the spectacle 
was presented of a Biitish Commandei iiiging lus men to flv bcfoie a 
rabble of baibaiians, deserting his guns, and allownng his gnnneis 
to break through every bond of discipline in the intensencss and helji- 
lessness of their fright That commandei has ceased to belong to the 
British army In a moie baibaious age, in wdiicli Bvng was shot, 
rrndei sentence of a Couit Maitial by his owm J\Iaiines for cow ai dice, 
the stain on British honoi would perhaps have been expiated by the 
blood of the miserable man who was the cause of it In onr merciful 
era his removal to the pension list satisfies the scveiest justice Such 
w^as the progress of human feeling m 1865 The softened and evangcli- 
oal tone of human thought was fur tiler exemplified by the denouement 
of the Bhootan campaign Ten yeais ago such a slaughtei as 
that inflicted on the British Army by Toungsoo the Bhootea w'ould have 
been deemed inexpiable except by the storming of Punakha, tlie cap- 
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tivity of its two Rajahs, the execution of the audacious Peiilow, and the 
peimanent occupation of the entiie Bhootea teiiitoiy by Biitish cohorts 
and Bii^ish cutchei ly-men The policy of 1865 liad, howevei , become so 
just and so moderate that the expedition against Bhootan, planned with 
imeiiing slall and at a cost v/hich will now figuie as a bittei waste, was 
abandoned, thiough pieference, foi a treaty by the teims of which the 
Government of India will pay a subsidy to the Deb Eajah as the puce 
of the Dooais The treaty has been condemned and denounced by the 
men who have contrived to stand still amidst the piogiess which pre- 
vails around them, the men who yet adoic Dalhousie the mcendiaiy 
and shake their fists at the niggei they can no longei with impunity 
111 ] are But it has leceived the approval of the British public and the 
countenance and support of every good and honest thinker The com- 
plication on the Eastern frontier having been thus satisfactorily settled, 
the close of 1865 again saw India reposing on the bosom of an 
unbroken peace 

But the Avorld was not wholly at peace In America the fratricidal 
war was at its height when 1865 dawned and the slaves in Jamaica 
were in open revolt rvlien it closed The defeat and annihilation of 
the Confederate forces procured an inevitable calm The union has 
been restored to its original integrity Congiess again sits, devising 
not the means for maintaining deadly campaigns but repairing the 
losses of the war, for President Lincoln has fallen by the assassin’s 
bullet President Davis is an inmate of the felon’s cell The bel- 
ligerent prime movers harung been thus lemoA'ed, the Western Hemis- 
phere may look for rest Closer home, Cabool presented a battle-ground 
oil which blood was ceaselessly flowing Brother was ai rayed against 
brother, clan against clan, and Russia taking advantage of the strife 
was quietly advancing her Cossacks iii Central A^ia What her ultim- 
ate end IS, it is not difficult to foresee But India sleeps not with the 
bear prowling by her bedside 

We Avill dismiss nevertheless the war God and bang the door of the 
.temple of Janus, at least set springs to them that they may not remain 
open longei than necessary Surrounded by roaring elements, it would 
be foolish in us to calculate upon any piolonged interval of peace A 
taunt from a Magazine Cooley produced the gigantic mutiny of 1857. 
This must be remembered and therefore with a revolver under our pil- 
low we will take quiet note of the peace incidents of 1865 

Foremost amongst these has been the restoration of Dhar to the 
prince from whose weak hands it had been temporal ily wrested The 
Durand Party was too strong in India to produce such an incident 
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of political good faitli on tlie initiation of tlie Indian Government 
Parliament had to he invoked and the pamphleteering skill of the 
Secietaiy to the India Reform Society hiought into full steam in order 
to give the Mahaiajah of Dhai justice and his guddee He now sits 
upon it and woithily, notwithstanding Col Durand’s affectionate 
prophecies The Nabob of the Carnatic received his final Jewcib fiom 
Parliament during the past year That august body, evei readv to 
denounce and sentence tyranny, cannot brook shams The m etched 

old man, who passed a vigorous youth in dissipation and petition 
making, will go down to his grave with an empty title He deserved 
no better foitune The Maharajah of Nabha inclined the seiious 
displeasure of the Viceroy foi supposed complicity in the miudei of 
his auiit in Loodianah A young man just invested with soveieign 
power, the blow would have been fatal to his futuie prosperity, had not 
a full judicial investigation, conducted by a British ofiicei, terminated 
in his honoiable acquittal The murdered Siidainee was pioved to be 
a Messahna and she met the usual fate of her class On the othei 
hand, the chief of Kota who interposed with all the weight of his 
authority m preventing a suttee m his dominion, has been thanked by 
Sii John Lawrence, m a characteiistic autograph, for his enhghtened 
feeling on such a dark Indian subject In the matter of Finance 
we aie left to unmitigated congiatulations by the action of the wave 
of time just passed The terrible Income Tax — 'that Royal Bengal 
Tiger of Indian Taxation whose roar made the Peninsula tremble upon 
its tripod and sent the denizens of the city into their closets — was shot 
down dead by three bullets Sir Charles Trevelyan exhibits the skin 
to his numerous friends and adnuiers though Sir John Lawrence, who 
having once been a lion (in the Punjab) had some sort of fellow feehng 
foi the brute, would fain have left him to roam at large for another year 
01 two But the monster has ceased to breathe and a hundred and 
fifty millions of men are praying he may not have left a son or a grand- 
daughter His trappings are deposited in some obscure chest in the 
Financial Secretary’s office, according to the official bulletin of his 
destroyer, and even the most loyal subject of the Queen would be pleas-, 
cd if the building were burnt to the ground with that dreadful chest. 
However, it is not necessary to think of such things with any degree 
of anxiety It is sufficient the Income Tax is not — and God bless the 
past year 

hioin the balance sheet of Government we descend to the balance 
sheets of private men and Companies Plague upon it, the past year 
sav unheard of bubbles We will not mar the joy of the new leaf m 
existence by reviving the memory of old miseries Let bygones be 
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bvj^ones We have no wish to laugh again in the faces of the foolish 
men who bought Poit Canning shares at 10,000 lupees piemium 
Hope they have learnt aiithmetic by then ven tines and will be able 
to keep their cash for all time to come Regarding the cotton specula- 
tors we must evhibit a different fepling They were not foolish, but 
simply unfortunate xind they have rallied In the forum the country 
has won a pitched battle The lyot has triirmphed at last Blessings 
on the 14 Judges The lakhiiajdai has tiiumphed also There is a 
sign cf the land rctmnmg to ancient fertility and prosperity — to right 
and to common honest)'- 

Religion IS at a discount Bishop Colcnso has revolutionised Chris- 
tiamty and the Brahmo Sumajes are hotly pursiung Hinduism The 
world will soon light upon unsectarian deism 

Bengal is threatened by a famine All the Agiioultural Exhibitions 
have been stopped But trade prospers and we have every reason to 
bcheve, as we -wish, that the country will enjoy a Happy New Tear. 



Cbe Wards of Ooveroroeot, 

^ 

[U<*pt lilt* (1 from tlio Bi lUfilri*. I.iniMr\ JO, ] 

The Lieutenant Govcinoi of Bcn'inl lias upheld {lie du him of the 
Boaid of Revenue in the case of the Jli'tanijioie minoi — Rtn h' irat 
and no young gentleman vho has the mKfoitiine to o\sn an estat*' before 
airmng at man’s estate mil now be piimitted on an\ jikn. pieteiue 
or palavci to avoid the famous ^lanicktollah (oiuein of the aiigii^-t 
Couit of Waids The question lias licen /in illv settled and it h tlieie- 
foie useless to contend against fate Wcepiiu; mothem must pul a 
stone upon their breasts and ha\c iccoume to the sublimest stoui^m 
to pieseive them fiom hvstciic-5 and possibh fiom siiuide ])i^eomol- 
ate wives wnll do ivcll to compare then bereavement vith that of the 
perpetual wndow and endear oiii to drag life foi a shoit time on the 
memory of past happiness and the hope of a future i e-nnion The min 
or himself will care little, if he is loguishlv inclined, for he will be thrown 
into the society of grand companions who will teach him erei v tiulc of 
Calcutta life moie readily than h«‘ wall Icain h’s alphabet The Court 
of Wards is a rigid father and armed w’th the authoibv oi the most 
tyrannical pafei (amihas, will exeicise that kind of contiol which 'S 
known to make more blockheads than Bacheloi-> of Arts AVbh a 
true Englrsh adnrrration and allection for systems the most inveterate 
elements are studiously collected by it into a home where the voung 
millionaiies learn many things which it wmnld liave taken ycais of 
country development to put into tlieii heads, wdiiKt the kind of in- 
tellectual advancement of which they become the specimens, is not 
creditable to any body concerned The Emjlishman has gi\en two 
most sensible articles on the subject Every intelliKent natn e or Eui o- 

pean who calmly thrnks over the subject arrives at conclusions diiectly 
adverse to those wdiich the Court of ards cairied aw^av by a sublime 
idea of its dignity and authority, has succeeded in impressing rqion 
the Lieutenant Governor The plain fact of the matter, it is not easy 
to disgiuse IS, that the Couit finds itself committed to an Institution 
the expense wdrereof is charged entirely to the Estates of its AVards, 
and which has proved a down-right failure A large amount has ali eady 
been spent upon it and vested interests have been created in connection 
wuth it There are incumbents on the institution who cannot easily 
be provided for elsewhere and hence the chief difficulty in the way of 
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retrenchment we miaht add also, of a lefoira, winch 'Simple honesty so 
loudly calls lor The suppoilei s of the Ward^s Institution have saficred 
themselves to he deceived on a point on which then laige Indian ex- 
peiience ought to have thrown a blazing light We obseive that the 
Recietaiy to the Board of Revenue has undci taken to impiess the public 
through the columns of the Enqlishmnn with the same view of the 
question which the Board has succeeded in impressing upon the 
Government We are glad to be thus brought face to face with an 
official champion of the institution on the same field Ir is not difficult 
to bamboozle Government by plausible reasons But it is a rather stiff 
business to endeavour to dupe intelligent and well-informed thinkers 
outside the official ring. R B C overflows with as keen sense of the 
duty of the state to piocuie the efficient moral culture of the urchins 
who are left to its protection by the death of their parents, along with 
their parents’ estates It is undoubtedly the Estate which procures 
the svmpathv of Government, not the urchins foi there aie many such 
in the streets on whom no benevolent thoughts are ever wasted Ar- 
giung from English analogies, the Boaids Seer etaiy loses himself m 
an ideal world which ceitainly bears no resemblance to India as we 
see it Heie the relationship of Government with the Hindoo is 
thwarted by local cause's which yet retain a singular strength and 
efficacy AVe will confine oiuselves this veek to onlv one new of 
R B C ’s aiguntent It is this If the duty of the State towards the 
Hindoos’ ward transcends raateinal authority, that duty clearly points 
to a Christian education of the ward, for admittedly that is the highest 
kind of education yet conceivable by a Chiistian Government Is the 
State prepared for this valiant course which would at once lay the axe 
at the root of the Manicktollah concern ? If it is not, the less cant in 
official as well as quasi-official papers the moie tasteful 
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Last week we left this sub-ject with a veiy blimt question The 
cant of separating Hindoo Waids from tbeii relatives for then pecu- 
har good would bare gone down, bad tbe nature of tbe education 
imparted to them admitted of any consolatory reflections If tbe 
Government, m tbe exercise of its prerogative of parental guardiansbip, 
bad undertaken responsibibtics wbicb it knew it could rationally fulfil, 
we would not have opposed tbe country would not have ox^posed or 
reprobated proceedings however hastily adopted or baisblv carried out 
in tbe interest of a sacred trust and an lugent dut}* But it is notorious, 
and tbe fact does not admit of either doubt or contradiction that tbe 
majority of tbe wards are after five years’ feeding and cramming and 
chilling and dri\nng unfit even to stand tbe Univeisity Entrance 
Examination Perhaps it is not tbe fault of tbe Board of Bevenue or 
their subordinates that Hindoo lads of tbe higher order of society are 
stubborn dunces But tbe argument that tbe separation of tbe wards 
from then famibes is essential to tbeir mgorous moral or intellectual 
groivtb loses its grand cbraacteric by tbe fact that tbe Il'aid s In- 
stitute has not yet furnished any specimen of such a growth which may 
with confidence be exhibited in su^rport of tbe theory under which 
tbe wards are forced from their natural home to take up rmnatuial 
positions in a sort of a bouse of refuge All tbe intellectuality of which 
they become tbe possessors after a protracted stay at tbe Listitute 
at an enormous cost, would have been equall}’’ secured to them in a 
ZiUab school All tbe slivness or tbe modesty which they bring with 
them from tbe Mofussil gives way to a habit of irreverence irreverence 
in religion as well as in secular objects of thought and discussion, 
which IS tbe source of much idtimate rmschief T\flrat do the Wards 
virtuallv learn at tbe Institute ? To ride tame horses eat debcacies 
and talk — the more mtelhgent and by constant habit at last the 
least intelligent — slang ' The basis of all morahty in eai I}’’ youth is 
undoubtedly religion IMiatever the character of Hmdoo supersti- 
tion the hideousness of the Hindoo form of worship only the bhndesfc 
of bigots or sceptics can fail to perceive in it a steady current towards 
morality The very existence of the Hindoo nation through a period 
of more than three thousand years in a certain measure jiiire and 
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holy, free from extraordinary crime and exhibiting at times even extra- 
ordinary virtue, IS a proof of the capability of the Shasteis to produce 
moral habits which the blindest revilers, traduceis and opponents of 
our race cannot well hesitate to accept The ceremonials of our 
religion are grand and majestic If they fail in rationality, such as the 
world with its present measure of knowledge defines and estimates 
rationality, they are not wanting in impressiveness The Govern- 
ment Ward, separated from the family worship, ceases altogether to 
worship He forgets the God that made him rich and happy and no 
attempt is made to revive his memory of a Being superior to horses 
and grooms Here is a source of danger which naturally alarms his 
friends and relatives and alas ' how fearfully are their suspicions 
confirmed and augmented by the fate of certain eUves of the Ward’s 
Institute who died the deaths of veteran drunkards and sots at ages 
at which even proverbially precocious Hindoo lads scarcely dare to 
choose their own food If the Government were earnest m their 
desire to give wards a pecuharly moral or elevating kind of instruction, 
other arrangements would undoubtedly have been made than the 
existing ones, for placing before the young lads models for reverent 
imitation If the Government in their smcerity to make their wards 
reputable members of society had even favored a Christian education 
there would have been some and great excuse for such a policy in the 
eyes of at least intelhgent men, however wildly the rmthinkmg or the 
ignorant might have screamed against it But the present plan has so 
signally failed that a persistence in it is generally ascribed to conceit, 
and stubbornness and a reckless lust of authority We will not leave 
the subject until we ha\e successi\ely exhausted every ^aew in uhich 
it can be placed and treated. 
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[ Repimtcd fiom tlio Bengalee, Fcbinnij 3, 1R6G ] 

The Fnend of India has again scieechcd liiinself hoarse on the 
subject of native veiacity Our contempoiary feeds the fne against 
our national reputation witli a persistency which, if he had been 
feminine in his person as he undoubtedly is in his mind, would have 
secured him a heaven through the intercession of that ancient Boman 
goddess whose faggots were kept continually blazing The gift of 
maintaining abuse which belongs peculiarly to the tender sex, appears 
under its highest form of virulence rn a writer who perhaps endeavours 
to make up for a serious want of matter by a violent icdundanc}’’ of 
maimer It is undoubtedly very heroic to allude with the insolence 
of a barber’s apprentice, to defects in the Hindoo character which, if 
tliey really exist, date no further back than the year in which Plassey 
was fought and won bv an Englishman who first instigated treachery 
and then in the moment of his triumph insulted and betrayed his 
accomplices If every Englishman had been as unscrupulous as Clive 
proved himself during the earlier portion of his career, the map of 
India would indeed have presented at the pi esent day features by no 
means suggestive of the force of English genius or the slall of English 
generalship But Clive picked himself up almost immediately at the 
moment he fell from a high moral standard and he had the fiimness to 
enforce a high moral standard in his subordinates when he ceased to 
be an intriguer on being transformed into a Governor. It was fortun- 
ate also that many Englishmen in India did not adopt the popular 
plan of leaving their consciences at the Cape but preferred to wear them 
beneath their shirts, filling with the odour of truth and sanctity the 
districts in which they resided and which they railed The virtues of 
the few sufficed to stamp a character upon Englishmen generally, for 
the natives of India are too shrewd not to discover absolute worth 
They can thoroughly believe in the existence of upstartism in the 
English nation as weekly exhibited in the columns of the Fnend of 
India and also believe that the governing classes in the nation are 
great, and noble and generous Not the governing classes only, but 
also the higher commercial and even operative classes Englishmen 
of a ceitam order of gentility seldom make the stupid blunder of esti- 
mating the character of all Hindoos by the specimens presented m a 
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Court of Justice Perjury is one of the weapons of litigation in all 
countries and the Roupel forgeries prove that the Hindoo criminal is 
not singular in his fondness for faithful imitation The general abuse 
of the Friend of India directed against all natives with the single except- 
ion of Dmkur Eao is as amusing as the general abuse of all Europeans 
by a native journal. Both betray a want of sound education, we do 
not of course mean in the classics But the Fnend too pointedly 
charges Baboo Dukhinarunjun Mookerjea, a Bengalee gentleman of no 
mean standing in Native or European society, with possible complicity 
m the forgeiy of the Oude despatch, to be dismissed with the punish- 
ment of silent contempt The charge is far too serious to be aban- 
doned with a laugh. We hope the Baboo will give a lesson to the low 
slanderer. 



5ir (^barles Woo5, 


♦ 


[R<pniit''fl frfim tlsf* n< fir »!* > , I • 17 j 

The public mind in India has b>fn con-idfr ibl\ afF»"f{td b^ flm 
short Telegram from Eiigbnd aiinoum imr thf’ re-iirnation of ( liarh 
Wood the \\cll abused Secietrrv of State for Indii 'fh' T(!'”rim 
mentions the immediate cause of tlie re-iirn ition to b* il!-iu‘.il'h But 
the brother-m-law of Lord Paimer-^ton N\ho liitlierfo ruh'd in \iftona 
Squaie \nth the po^^or^ nearh of a Dictator rould not lit ('pftt<^’d 
to continue long in office under r mini-'trc v. cahened and partiallv par- 
alysed bv the deatli of that great stat<'sman Had tin jaunt/ Pn rnirr 
still Ined the personal ailments of Sir Charles Vrood would not jicrliaps 
have been deemed to be so s"\crc as to rcfjuirc his ab-^olute retirement 
from business But as the case is otherwT''e, they afiford a decent and 
colorable pretext for abandoning a po->ition which would certainly 
have been less comfortable than and scarcely as honorable as before 
TiTiatever the motive for the withdraw al it's effect upon Jndi.in interest* 
vnll be important and various It is not pos-sible to rcMew the career 
of S’t Cbarles Wood within the cennpass of a single article ILs mea- 
sures of public policy have been so numerous and they lla^e been re- 
garded from so many and difieient aspects that a criticism of them would 
occupy a volume At the outset of his Indian connection lie faded 
to acquire Indian popularity lie was li]m=:e{f then ib-accniainted 
with the country and his responsible adMsers were if pc.-,<^ible, woise 
acquainted with it \s Piesidcnt of the Board of Control he thwarted 
and worried the Court of Directors He doubtless then farcied, 
from the feebleness and vant of depth c»f his Indian evpf'rience that 
tbe Directoral body were the natural enemies of progrc'^ue ideas in 
tbe East that tbe monopoly which thev beld m tlicir hands liad suc- 
ceeded in dn\nng out conscience from their breasts — that the''* were 
pledged to iniquity and selfishres';, and that all tlnnr acts prc»posals 
and suggestions w ould be deseiw’-cdl} treated if opposition and obstinate 
resistance weie exercised persistent!} by the Board of C’on- 
tiol against them The course adojited was not verc difierent from 
tbat usually puraiied by English Statesmen m matters about winch 
tbe\ mav nappen to base a verv faulty knowledge It was perhaps 
dictated however by the highest sense of duty 'W.th the cleaics-t 
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conscience possibly tbe Piesident of the Boaid of Contiol embaiked 
upon those measnies of opposition fiom which people of India 
siiftcred rnoie seveiely than the Court of Directors But the mutiny 
of the Hindoostanee Aimy succeeded ui dealing the atniosphcie of 
British thought, feeling and sentiment in legaid to the native 
population Statesmen were compelled to read and to leain bv the 
expeiience of piaotical and gifted men upon the spot Tt became 
apparent to responsible Enghsh thinkeis that the Government of 
Hindoos formed with little safety a question merely of paities The 
smallest measuie, it was perceived was fraught with r>onsequences 
the range and action of which it was impossible to calculate with ac- 
ciiracv It die ministry at home formerly believed that the interest 
of the Court of Directors ivas alien and opposed to the interests of the 
British people the events of the mutiny too clearly proved that the 
rnterests of the adventurers in India were not exactly identical with 
those of the British nation hen the former demanded vengeance — 
a terrible and indiscriminate vengeance— not on the native population 
merely but also on the Governor-General who presumed in a season 
of general excitement to preserve a cool head and a humane heart, 
to stop wctorious generals in then career of meiciless slaughter and to 
muzzle a soldiery, almost demoralised by rapine, the latter discovered 
that the English character at home had something to lose by excesses 
which only the grossest selfishness and the most abject cowardice 
could conceive or counsel, that there was a manifest dn’crgence between 
an Imperial and a local English interest and that the former was more 
allied to a purely native interest than the latter During siich a condi- 
tion of Enghsh feeling Sir Charles ^'i'ood resunied his connection with 
the aftaiis of this country The Court of Directors had ceased to exist, 
the anomalous Boaid of Control had been magnified into a supreme 
and responsible India Office. No less a personage than tbe accom- 
phshed and high-nunded son of Loid Derbv had made room, on the 
downfall of the Tory adnunistration, for the minister who for six 
years and a half peitormed as arduous, as delicate and as ungrateful 
a duty as ever fell to the share of a member of the English cabinet. 
The policy of the previous adnunistiation, its refinement, its fieedom 
from cant or hypocrisy had already niade a sensible impression in 
England as well as in India That policy had been so just, so dignified, 
so grand, that it extoi ted the admiration t f even the censorious subjects 
of Loms Napoleon The resignation of this or that unnister, the advent 
into power of AA'hig or Tory coaid not mar the even tenor of such a 
policy It arose superior to party or individual tempers It was simplv 
impossible to destroy it With the most tyrannical tendencies no 
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Cabinet ministei coubl iccerle a step fioin the com wJncli bad '5a\(’d 
India to the Biitisb Ciown in a ciisis of mgpntic tblb(nlt\ Ulic Tint 
act of Sir Chailes 'Wood on coming into obko in June. ]85‘) wn^- to con- 
fiim Loid Canning in d Ylcclo\aIt^ vlucli it ma^ indy be said lie liad 
won ^,ltll bands and biains This mca<'^iiie, sc uigenily callcl foi by 
the existing ciiciimstances of tl c countiy. pio\ed to be the foundation 
of Indian piospeiitv rnfetteied by Homo connections the ablest 
Govcinoi-General that e\ei came out to India was peinutted to mature 
and to cairy into execution plans and jiolicios wbicli ic-cstablisbod 
that confidence in Biitmb sbiengtb of action and purit\ 6f motnc — 
so ludely shaken by the cuts of 1837-58 fibc meiit of tins supjimt 
IS not peibaps very great vet if Sii Cbailes Y ood bad been the biainlcss 
despot he is lepaesentcd to he, it was certainly in his power to do mis- 
chief by wntlilioklmg it It is a pioof of Jus abilitv as an administiator 
that he knew when to support and when to snub In the great cle- 
mency proceedings of Lord Canning, the Secietaiy of State was Jus 
ardent LO-adjutor and powerful protector But when Loid Canning 
under a mistaken idea of Indian necessities consented to the 
unconditional alienation of all ivaste lands in tlie Peninsula, without 
sufficient enquiry as to titles or to adequate safeguards against 
abuses, the keen eve of the Secietaiv of State observed the 
imminent danger of such a proceeding and India was 'Startled 
hy a Despatch which proved that thoiigh Lord Canning was 
a great statesman, theie were greater still rn the mother countiy 
Had the fiat wdiich authoritativclv stopped the sale of Hiiidov.stan 
been deia}ed, it is impossible to tell w'hat the consequences would 
have been to the peace or piosperitv of the country The measiue 
has notoriously its opponents Indeed one of the stock grievances 
of British adventurers is based upon <-hat one act of bene- 
volence to the Hindoo But tlrat the future fame of Sir Chailes AYood, 
his historical fame we mean wall gather largeh' from it, is scaicelv a 
point of controversy wath unbiassed leasoneis There is one otlier 
act of the retired statesman wffiich fuimshed twm views equallv hostile 
to each other "We allude to his famous veto to the Penal Contract 
Bill The Colonist Paitv and the native population stood face to fare 
on that Bill The one demanded that it should be passed, the other 
prayed that it might be 'Viithdiawai The local Government sufieied 
itself to be overcome hy the clamours of Eiuopean planters and decided 
upon sanctioning the hateful law But Sir Chailes Y ood befiiended 
the Hindoos in their heavy houi of calamity and a ukase promptly 
aiii\ ed, sniotheiing the clreatibil Dgislalioii In w'hatevei case indeed 
the late Secietaiy of State inteifeied in the affaiis of this couiitiv, his 
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action pie-emiiiently justifies itself b}' moderation and fairness That 
he had to inteiteie often is less his fault than of the acithorities whose 
absolutism received a beneficent check from his superior exhibition of 
that species of moral force He has guided the vessel of the stete to a 
secure haven. May his successor be enabled to retain it to its moor- 
ings. 



Cbe Wbippips: Bill. 

4 

[ Eeprinted from the Bengalee, Febiuary 24, 1806.] 

The denizens of cities are threatened with a forinidable piece of 
cat-o'-nine legislation The puce of food has become so high that the 
oidinary theory of correction by restraint is beeome painfully imprac- 
ticable The legislature has worked so fast and so fuiioush during the 
last five years that every twentieth man in the population is expected 
to reside in a Criminal Jail during some portion of his life, lequinng 
accommodation, maintenance, and even comforts which the Go\ern- 
nient sees it can no longer conveniently spare In these refined times 
the musing of thieves and cut-throats costs a great deal more tlnin 
their compulsory labour does or can yield And hence the necessity 
for providing substitute punishments which might fall with an ago- 
nizing force on the criminal at the same time that the responsibility 
may be avoided of rationing and housing him That substitute has been 
discovered in limited strokes of tlie rattan or the whipping cord Tho- 
ugh It IS undoubtedly barbarous and grossly demoralising to subject 
young and middle-aged, even venerable men to an exercise which is 
perhaps necessary to naughty boy'-' in public schools, but whicb inserts 
a worm into the hearts of honest and even casually ivicked men which 
It lb difficult to eradicate during a life time, >et such is the weight of 
economical considerations with a Go''’eTnment yearly alarmed bv de- 
ficits, that the most humane officials have disciplined themselves to 
view the question from a callous point of \new Personal chastisement 
IS such a rude form of punishment that we are indeed ashamed to as- 
sociate it with the days of railways and electncit) A strong Govern- 
ment IS free to treat its criminals m any way that may be deemed con- 
venient, but there are responsibilities which the strongest Government 
cannot lose sight of without incurring fearful risks We admit that for 
certain classes of proved offender, corporal punishment is peculiarly 
appropriate The petty larceni'^t when he happens to be a veteran 
brother of the craft, may w'ell he disposed of with a few stripes upon 
his hack, not as a means of his correction but as a convenient method 
of v/reaking the revenge of society on a habitual oftender The lewd 
in action or in speech may aLo be similarly treated for a similar reason. 
Such men arc too low to he protected from the indignity, of which we 
question their possessing any idea, involved m a public flogging. 'We 
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will even admit tliat tlie niflianly E-uropean, wlio e^xercises Ins wliip on 
the backs oi unoflending natives which he can reach from his buggv 
whilst driving at too fiinous a rate to be stopped for the assault, fully 
-deserves a rattaning. The man is too great a cois ard to be entitled to 
respectful consideration. But that any advantage can be served by 
bringing other classes of oift’ence under the cat-o’-mne law, we humbly 
take leave to question. We are not singular m our doubt. Every 
thinking man in fact agrees on this point, W*e trust therefore that the 
action of Government may receive a wholesome check feom the uni- 
versal demonstration of disgust which the sweeping provisions of the 
new IMiipping Bill have called forth. Tax oui puises by all means if 
gieedful — ^but spare our moials. 



Cbe Oetampore Mioof. 

♦ 

[ Reprinted fiom the Bengalee, March 10, 1866 ] 

Ml Chapnidn’s letteis to tlie Englishman have immeasLiiably 
clamj^erl the Waid’s Institution in Calcutta 'llie public eye has 
beon opened to the detects of an institution which has notoiiuii'^iv 
failed in every important requiMte of a healthy educational eslabhsh- 
inent I'he Government of India, in common with the geneial public, 
had a vague idea, that the obstinate opposition hitherto otlered by the 
friends and relatives of Govemnient W'ards to forcible abduction of the 
lads from then homes, was dictated, by a sinister motive of avaiice 
Indeed, the Board of Revenue had not failed, through their Secretary 
to insinuate that the transfer of the Wards to Calcutta is dictated as 
much by a wtsh to place them under an efficient system of education 
as to save them from secret poisoning assassination It was darkly 
hinted that the latter fate had actually overtaken, or was readv to 
o^'ertake, certain minors, over wliom the iEgis of the Manicktollah 
Minerva could not be thrown m sufficient haste or with an ample cover. 
Such a mode of establishing a favorite hallucination is often met with 
in reasoners whose condition excites a teiiible reverence for the dis- 
pensations of Piovidence, hut it is seldom found in companionship 
with an unclouded intellect and a mind which maintains its seat of 
leason It argues indeed a lamentable faith in the stiength of Biitish 
Law for an official of the Government to declaie that the Government 
could not protect its "W ards unless it kidnapped them to the Hills, rr 
clapped them safe within the well-defended larnparts of a IJort, oi at 
least removed them to an estahli:>hment situated far away from the 
head quarters of their uiurderous lelatives and dewan® Such a pol- 
troonish representation of the powei of the state, or rather such a 
ridiculous misrepresentation of the Majesty of Bnti..h Law, has a fatal 
tendency when an official of the Government and a rather considerable 
official, trumpets foith the helplessness of Government in protecting 
Its AVards from an ordinal 7 phase of crime vis mnrdei by poisoning 
The outside public is justified in questioning the soiuces of such a wiet- 
ched incapacity The Lieutenant Governor in his speech at Cuttack 
alluded pointedly to the prescivation of life <?nd property as one of 
the blessings seemed by a healthy administration But is the Govern- 
nient of Bengal so low in its status as a ruling authority as to be com- 
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pelled to hide and ]nit out of the wav its special pioteges, in oidei that 
no harm may oveitake them imtil they aie old enough to fight their 
own battles and be destroyed by their a\aiicioiis i datives In sober 
liuth howe^ei, though the Police of Bengal is as bad as can be woiat 
conceived though lobbciv and murdei aie not the e> ceptions in society 
though the detection of ciime and the punishment of wiong-doeis aie 
by no means of that efficient or pre/entixe chaiactei vliich we could 
A'ush, the pictuie imagined and painted of the fate of such minoi heirs 
to laige estates as aie left to the meicic's of then suivuving paients oi 
the machinations of Dexvans, mosaliibs oi Zeimndaiv Omlahs is veiy 
far fiom tine oi even neail}’’ tiue We discoxei huge rnagnifieis over 
the flame, and daubs and dashes intentio lally intioduced to gi/e fe^'o- 
( iousness to orcbnaiy featuies Theie was an object in the lepiesenta- 
tion which has been frustrated however by the plainness with v hich it 
apjieaied ffoating on the yerj^’ suiface Had an attempt been made to 
smoo^'h down the peispective into natiual hues, the deception might 
perhaps have continued to baffle suspicion foi sometime longei But 
the ardour of the defence of a grievous folly, if not iniquity, oveishot 
the high xvatei mark of disci etion and the Goxeinmert of India vas at 
last enabled to see that the ajiparently rigid and paternal Com t of Waids 
was not above the xveakness of toutine foi jniblic support by 
asseitions and arguments xvhich would hoiiify a Ziliah Mooktear 

Acting on tbe conviction pioduced by an advocacy xxbicb it xxeie 
well if it had not been undertaken, for it has succeeded in damaging 
moteiidlly the mteiest it hoped to prop up and foster, the Goveinmoiit 
of India has withdraxvn its countenance fiom pioceedmgs v Inch out- 
raged public feeling and spread a sullen discontent o\ er a class wielding 
no small inffucnce m the country The minor of Hetampoie w'hose de- 
plorable case, or lathex that of his aged giand mcthei, so stiongly excit- 
ed the public sympathy, who, against the ceitificate of the Civil Surgeon 
of his station and the piotest of the Commissioner ot his. division, 
had been peremj)toulv ordered to take his place m the cell prepared 
ioi him in the young Otphan s ineiiageiic in Manicktollah, which may- 
hap, xvould have become his grave, has been, we aie delighted to ob- 
seive, relieved from his dangerous posrtion It has been decided that 
the young lad max be sent to tbe Ward s Institute at Benares, where 
doubtless his grandmother would folloxv The arrangement is under 
the cucumstances of the case, satisfactory to all concerned — to the old 
lady xx'ho has some Lope of attaining beatitude by ending her days in 
the holy city- -to the minoi xvho will exchange illhealth and ehiomo 
iiifiiniirv for a lohust and haidy constitution, and have besides a chance 
of imbibing geuHemauly luaimers xxnth a sound education, not the 
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airs of a coxcomi) witli tlie mtellecfc of a dolt, and to tlie Government, 
whicli lias evaded a lieavy responsibility to heaven and to the country 
by the act. 

The inoial of the nieasiiie has \et to be considered If the Insti- 
tute of Benaies is deemed good enough for the Hetampore mmor, 
why should it not be good also for the other young men who pine and 
dwindle m the vicinity of the salt water lakes at Manicktollah ^ And 
why again maintain two expensive Establishments, wh°n one suffices 1 
About the climate of Benaies, there do not exist two opinions, or about 
the fitness of the gentleman m charge of the institute at that place. 
If it IS absolutelv necessary to remove the Government Wards from the 
contamination, as it is charitably termed, of their homes, the least 
expensive and objectionable way of doing it would be to provide a first 
class home for them in the healthiest part of the country. I'he Eail- 
way has so annihilated distance that Benaies is no longer the terrible 
ieiia inco(jnif(t it once was W^e would seriously press the subject on 
the consideration of Goveinmcnt, 



Professor Rowell. 


[ Eoprnilcd from tlio Pcnqnlco, March 21 , 1800.] 

Ifc is not often that the generality of the people of a country have 
the good fortune to come into contact yitli supenor merit or pic-emin- 
cnt viitue. The cold realities of life are evtiemely unpropitious to the 
display or encouragement of catholic chanty and generous disinterest- 
edness The woild of Liisiness is a ^'ancgated scene of ambition and 
avarice, self-interest and cupidity It is very raiely that cosmopoli- 
tan \nitue comes upon the stage of the world The appearance, 
therefore, of a purely virtuous character in civil society )■> a phenonie- 
non highly gratifying and interesting To employ an Oiiental meta- 
phor, such a phenomenon is like the blooming of a \nrgin rose in a 
prickly hush The eJffect is prcKluced by contiast, and that contrast, 
in the case of a \aituous charactoi in the nudst of the disagieeable scene 
of woidly avaiicc and interest, is nothing hut the well-maiked contiast 
between active virtue on the one hand, and passive viituc oi positive 
vice, on the othci Such a sight, to a philosophical obseivei, 's like 
the appeaiDUce of a miiage or, what is moit leal, of a veidant oasis 
in the midst of a deseit Man liads the prospect with an elastic bound 
of the heart and rejoices to find the shadow of the divinity flitting befoie 
theVoild of idol and Mammon worship The preceding remarks would 
not be thought extravagant or al'surd, or the ideas too sentimental and 
romantic, when it is lem^mbeicd that they are intended to chaiaotci- 
ize the public and private life of that distinguished Scholar and Chi ist- 
lan — Professor E H Cowell India too well knows that great example 
of Christian morality — that [mttein of all that is amiable in life and 
charitable in conduv^t, to need an editorial naiiative Mr Cowell has 
exerted a mighty influence upon the society in which he moved He 
has given birth to many noble ideas — many loft\' views of life and con- 
duct His imitators are counted by hundreds and his admirer'! bv 
thousands, and never has mutation had a nobler jjatteni or admira- 
tion a woithici object Mr. Cowell is one among the ven/ few who 
loie Inciia In spite of his English birth, in spite of his English educa- 
tion he is thoroughly Indian m his ideas and sympathies He loves 
ancient India and he loves modern India His extensile knowledge 
of the literature and philosophy of our foicfatlicis has made his life 
a dreamy existence in the society o*" the great giant thinkers of clas- 
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sicdl India Modern India Le loves, simply becaubc slie vants the cod- 
dling care of a moial and intellectual Ilefoiinei 

llie seivices of Mi CoAvell to the cause of Indian Education cannot 
he fully described in the short space allowed to us in these columns — 
Suffice it to say that, apart from his labouis in the professional chau. 
Mr CoAvell is a staunch ad^'oeate ot the mtioduction and extensue 
study of Sanscrit — the only language udiich when widely caltivated 
and piofoiindly mastered, can give birth t-o a national literatiue m Ben- 
gal Aiid not only does he perceive the national importance of the 
study of Sanscrit, but he has also succeeded in making w ay for the speedy 
realization of the fruits to be expected therefrom, by inducing the 
Calcutta Umveisity to adopt Sanscrit in the highei exanunations The 
benedts, physical, moral and intellectual, that can be traced to the 
existence of a national hterattire are of an all-important character, 
and we would call Imn the greatest of benefactors who foregoing the 
glory that attaf’hes to labours whose frmts are immediate and popu- 
laily understood, devotes himself to the promotion of measures which 
display their full effects not till lomj after he himself ha'? retired to the 
giave, and which, theiefoie, bespeak in then author, no desire for 
fame or love of glory. The advocates of such measures deseive praise 
not only for the harvest of good of which they only sow' the seed but 
for the high amount of self-dcmal, w'hich this renunciation of fame 
during then hfe time, necessarily imphcb "We do not mean to say 
that such benefactois hve to enjoy no gloiy Oar object m the above 
lemaiks is to set forth then moial worth in a conspicuous hght by 
pointing out the sacri&ce they make, by followung a hne of conduct 
different from that of people who work for jmme Mr Cowell is 
therefore a bcnefactoi of the former land and, as such he is entitled 
to a greater amount of respect and gratitude than is, commonly 
evinced to such as have the good fortune to retire from the shores 
of India with laudatory addresses and shining medals, watches or 
silver ink-stand'? 

Mr Cow’^ell, has retired from India never we fear, to return a^ain 
The retirement of such a friend of India ancient and modern withoiil 
a single note of gratitude to bewail what we cannot but call a '?ad 
heieavement woulcL be an appaUing fact, mdicatn'e of great moriil 
apathy and bluntness of feeling Not only the students of Mi Coivell, 
but the whole of the Native commumtv of Bengal aie chargeable with 
the imnoticed and unlainented departure flora then coiintiy of this 
great and truly good man And when partv spiiit and pobtical bias 
bA no means objects of common sympathy haA'e idolized maiiv a re- 
tiiing official, ii- lb a fact capable of no edif) mg explanation, that one 
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■^0 empliaticnllv n 7nan of the '})eople as Mr. Cowell, sliould bid his last 
adieu to a land he loves so well without finding a icsponsne tear — a 
teai that de.stiovs half the pain of a deeply felt sepaiation While 
thus wilting, we lieai with gieat pleasnie that some of the students of 
Ml Cowell intend to call a meeting of his friends and admirers in the 
Presidency College Theatie to consider about the best means of showing 
him their respect and "ratitudc We are glad that the students of Mr 
Cowell have taken the initiative , but we wish the movement should 
not be confined amonget them — that all the leained and enlightened 
people of Calcutta and the Mofussil .should heaitilv tiv to lender the 
movement a national act — that instead of getting a poitiait or a bust, 
they should collect a fund from which a peimanent scholaiship beaiing 
the name of the retired Piofessoi, may be founded in the Calcutta 
University, to be awarded to any graduate who will go up for the 
Honor Evanunation in Sanscrit Fiom what we know of Mr. Cowell, 
we can assure our readers that he will not look upon a portrait, a tablet 
or a bust with that satisfaction ivith which he will liail the project for 
the foundation of a Cowell Scholarsliip , for tlus last will tell him that 
his students, friends and admirers in India have understood the object 
of his public life in this country and that they have leally a sympathy 
for that noble object The foundation of a scholarship, moreover, he 
wall take as a furtherance of the idea wdneh he represented in the educa- 
tional department of the country. 



Lecture ag:aiost Brabrnoisrw. 

« 

([Reprintod from the Bengalee, April 28, 18G6 J 

The educated young men of Howrah were entertained with a repe- 
tition of that lecture of the Revd Lall Behaiy Dey against Brahmoisnr 
which was said to hav'e set the Hooghlr’^ on fire The Hull of St. Thomas 
sclionl was the arena in whidi the prodigious charge of the Reverend 
Lecturer was delivered X7pwaids of 250 native and 10 European 
gentlemen and ladies were present. The Chaplain of Howrah, the 
Reverend Mr Spencer, R A., presided and all went nieny as a marriage 
hell The lecturer spun out thirty pages of close M.S and believed he 
had done for the Biahinos He was repeatedly cheered by the 
Christian part of the audience, and, perliaps, therefore, there was 
rhyme for his elation, if not reasoii. The paper read from had heeir 
laboriously prepared There were in it quotations from Locke and 
conpigations of the verb to think The former, we believe, were meant 
to function as the heavy artillery of the demonstration against Biah- 
moism, the latter for file firing One section of the audience visibly 
dozed off their chairs w^hilst Locke was undergoing torture in the bow'els 
of the Reverend Lecturer’s great Battery But the conjugations 
of the verb to think brought the colour to their faces and the sparkle 
to their eyes and the merry laugh to their tin oats before one could say 
Bo ! Doubtless the conjugations were the most salient points in the 
lecture They were introduced and pronounced quite theatrically. 
Let the reader fancy a lecturer on religion stopping midway between 
heaven and hell and screaming pedagoguishly , “I think’’ "Thou 
thinkest ” "He thinks” and so on down to the pluperfect tense 
This was the clown oi fool of the performance which wms to keep tho 
audience m a ro’^stering spiiit The ludicrousness of the scene was 
aggravated by the abruptness with which it was lugged in. Talking 
of the want of authority for the Biahmistic form of worship, the lecturer 
suddenly introduced his characters without even the usual flourish of 
trumpets W'e were told that the religion of the Rrahmos was none 
other than conjugations of the verb to think— I think, thou thrnkest, 
etc The Brahmo might retort that the religion of the Christian is 
composed of conjugations of the verb to believe — >1 believe, Thou bel- 
levest etc But the Rerd. Lall Behary Dey piques himself upon being 
a w^ag, which is perhaps the worst character which a professedly reli- 
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gioiis man can with piojniety assume No Brahmo has however as 
vet thought it ncccssciiy to obtain a triumph in fa\or of his icligion 
by ridiculing all other leligions. 
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Cbe Faroioe. 

4 

[ Repiintod fron tlio Bengaleo, Mny 26 , 1866 ] 

As accounts continue poining in troin the countiy generally and 
Eiom Oiis^a particularly, the dicadful character of the famine in the 
midst of which we are living and breathing and enjoving case, comfoit, 
amusement and perhaps even revelry, becomes more and more pain- 
‘ fully apparent and solemnl}’’ felt Calcutta, taking the evening air in 
luvuiious carnages oi sitting down to dine on well fatted mutton and 
turkey, repairing in crowds to the Opera oi helping the partners at the 
Exchange to retire on prmcelv conipetencics after a few years’ crying 
up and knocking down of extravagant trinkets presents a contrast 
to mud villages m which hundreds are lying dead in heaps, murdered 
by the cruel mdiffereiife of their fellow-men, wanting the crumbs and 
the leavings from which even the domestic animals of the rich turn wirh 
lorthing — the fearful significance of which we know it is impossible 
to impress upon the fortirnate, but which those who have once learnt 
distress cannot regard without a shudder At this solemn moment, 
when hunger stalks m a land renowned for plenty and remains un- 
appeased except by crunching the bones of its victims, the question is 
protruded upon us what are the men of abundant resources, of splen- 
did idleness, of luxurious ease, doing to deserve their good fortune. 
So heavy is the rod of want that the boasted caste of the Hindoo, the 
desperately clutched emblems of superior blood and supeiior heritage 
of respect are b^iiig abandoned, mutinously abandoned, at the gate 
of the charitable where cooked food is served out to all castes promis- 
ciioslv Hundreds, we are told, are thus daily cared for in the Peer- 
pahar House at Monghyr, rvhere Baboo Piosunno Coomar Tagore is 
now residing And thousands -would accumulate but for the energetic 
repulsion exercised upon them Private charity is incompetent to deal 
With this T]\dra evil and we call upon the Government to step in with 
a Poor Rate Tax, if the Heads of the Communitv will not render such 
an extreme measure unnecessary by themselves voluntarily organ s- 
ing an agency for its mitigation The British Indian Association, 
we are glad to note, is about to devote the surplus subscriptions on 
account of the Burning Ghat'^, to which we called attention a few weeks 
ago, to this emergenL charity This evening the rich mohajuns and 
other residents of Sulkea will hold a meeting at the premises of the 
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Siilkea Scliool in order to devise means for relieving the distress in 
Orissa The entire country should ring with eloquence and with 
the more grateful tinkle of rupees on so paramount a cause Every 
moment lost tolls the knell of thousands of human beings who, but tor 
the delay, might have continued to live and perhaps afterwards to pros- 
per, raise food, and produce the sinews of the empire. \Vhilst we write 
and talk, they die ’ 

It IS indeed a tremendous moment, to those at least who have 
been present at death beds and have been disciplined and educated to 
feel for human suffering. The Government specially labors under 
a responsibility which the active public opinion of Europe will not 
long suffer it to evade. The Government, it is true, cannot perform 
charity without taxation— the wealth of the Government is drawn 
from the wealth of the people. Yet a jud’cious tax to save the people 
from an exterminating famine and the crime which follows in its w'ake, 
would be paid without discontent if statesmanship knows only how 
to put it. 



Cboag'bts sagg'ested by tbe Faroioe. 

. ♦ - ■ . 

[ Reprinted from the Bengalee, July 7, 1866.] 

It ought to form a subject of curious enqmry with the ruling au- 
thorities, though we fancy there is not much pluck for such an achieve- 
ment, how only a single yearns by no means rigid drought sufficed to 
drive entire populations to a necessity and want productive of appalling 
death and misery in spite of Government relief and private charity 
More than half the usual harvest was gathered during the past year, 
yet so utterly unprovided is the Zemmdary ryot with the means of 
satisfying the wants of a rainy day that the partial absence of the 
harvest found them actually in the jaw's of death The much vaunted 
wholesomeness and stamina of the permanent Zemmdary settlement 
has sustained serious damage from the fact that, a year of half crop 
sent thousands of ryots to starvation and beggary. That sj^stem of 
landed tenure must indeed be wretched which results in a breakdown 
so terrible as universal famine through the rai°-supply of a fall year's 
produce There can be no more telling evidence of the destitution 
to which the new fangled theories of enhancement have reduced the 
general body of ryots than the picture oflered by the famine, of entire 
districts migrating to the metropolis in search of food, leaving hundreds 
dying on the road sides, selling their childien for the puce of a day’s 
ration, or committing petty thefts in the hope that the jails w ill afford 
a refuge against hunger The heartless decision of the Chief Justice, 
that the ryot of a permanently settled estate, who cannot prove his 
tenure beyond 12 years, is entitled only to as much consideration for 
his labor in tilling the ground as is involved in the supply of the exact 
cost of his food and clothing, is shooting up into leaves and buds 
The ryot was reduced to a plough bullock by that selfish and 
unfeeling construction of a very provudent law, and the famine in the 
land has nearly reduced him to annihilation Even plough bullocks 
are fed and indulged with comforts during a season of scarcity, for 
they are important elements in the production of a future crop But 
the rational labourer on the soil, the agricultural hind and bondsman, 
whom Sir Barnes Peacock would allow only his day’s ration tor the 
labor and skill he brings into the rearing of valuable crops, is turned 
adrift upon the wide world when his work is accomplished, driven like 
a dog from his home m search of that bread which the demands of the 
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Zemind'ir did iinr [>^rmit him • » ‘^ton"' ip— i n.'sndcrrr nj nii jarHi 
^uh-istinc itpon lea%c-= rnd roots cpontonnotiflv oflrrod hy natnro or 
earing the scanrv fo )d of clnrity dKtnbu‘ol ninid^t Mow? and kifbs 
The pitture is indeed dishcirtoninc 'What i= tlic end of Govcrnmf'nt ^ 
the assraiidisenient of the {“v- at the c'cpeiFe of nnny ? That obje'^t 
was Iretter attained during the «avaire ‘^tat*' f>f luim''n politics The 
strong arm and roba=t fr.'pue maintained “oipremnce o%>-'r weak limb' 
and totterint! bodies There was at least rhi- id\anta 2 e in the heav-n 


gifted facilities of adjusting rights by a ’'•^rd t-jinckor a vigorous ro’di 
that the weak were not in addition ta^ed to suppb the sinei^ s of further 
strength to the* already strong But the suicntiOc betraval of tlm 
Poor into the hands of t^e rich bv a machincrv of Judges and baihfl'=, 
siipporred entirely by the hard earned mon*w of the poor, is saegc^^uvo 
of specalations the fiec utt^'rance of which \eonld not be nnplea.sint or 
unsafe perhaps two centuries hence. .\t the present moment we 
orghr at least to be petmitt^d to urge, if the ocenpancy ryo" entitlf'd 
only to the rights of a plough biillork that is the expense merely of 
his feed and keep, tlien in a season of scarcity, the Zemindar is bound 
to support him The judgment of Sir Barnc' Peacock omitted, unac- 
countably omitted, to include in the calculation of wages the oest of 
Ipnng during sickness and drought? Is the general public to pa}* on 
behalf of the Zemindar on such occasions for the maintenance of his 
human cai^tle i It i? undoubtedly vonh ascertaining from what i>kr^>5 
the bulk of the staning emigrants, now feeding upon the chancy of 
native gentlemen in Calcutta, whose principal income? are not derived 
from Zeinindaroes. have come The enquiry will load to the serious 
question, whether a permanent settlement of rent with rv’ots b\ the 
Zemindar would prevent calamine? like the pres" ii We are sure that 
the starving uTetebes now crowding our street? are the victims of 
excessive enhancements of rent. 
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[Ropimfced fiom the Bengalee, July 14, 1866 ] 

Wiiteis on ethical science will be at a loss to la}'’ down the standaid 
ol ciirao by wliuh the European in India should judged Ihe 
standard must be dillcrent from oidinary weights and measuies, or 
Magna Charta will bristle up and shake his mane at him It must be 
based upon some kind of convenient ethics — ethics winch may cal- 
culate upon a sucking or at least iirmters" inking fiom the 
if it prcbumes to follow honored and clime-honored beacons, to lose 
itself in the clouds of ahstiact nght and piimeval truth, or aOect to 
assign equality to human species developed in the thiice fashionable 
saloons of London dniing the season, and m the hovel of the snake- 
eating Southall It must rigorously suppress every assertion of right 
by races which do not enjoy the necessary amount of strength and 
courage to render themselves formidable. I’he Code must indeed be 
a Sort of huntsman’s code, including in the exciting term “ sport ” 
every annoyance, torture, hairying, hacking and slaying of that sic- 
tion of hun.anity which most resembles deei in its timidity and inability 
to inflict wounds, and surpassing fleetness of legs In most places in 
Bengal such a Code already irrevails But the peculuily favoiable 
region for ils s>ide circulation and iindislurbed adoption seems to be 
Cachai, the smiling garden of the imagnuitive Blantei — the home of 
English capital emigrating for the behoof, development and regeneia- 
tion ot the Hindoos — the land of milk and honey A’.hich eiitois into 
appeals to the foot of the throne, is paraded periodically in Parliament 
whenever the independent Briton can succeed in influencing a raw 
member, and is pointed to vith piide, glorification and rage as the woik 
of English skill on nastv Bengalee swamps The Tea-plantei like his 
Iflue hrothei Avould appear to be unable to manage his seedlings Avithout 
a plentiful supply oi whips, rattans and revoivpis They are as 
necessaiy to him and his operations as Thomson k Co ’s koclalies and 
hoes Ol his own nuisery d he miseiahle wretclies on his estate appeal 
to be in a chionic state of eithei idleness or rebellion Both cases 
demand of course the same remedy — the only remed}' for concealed 
stubbornness and open insolence — ^viz , an endless couise of discipline 
similar to that so vividly and horrorfully depicted by Mrs Harriet 
Btowc ICven women in the East aie denied by the usually chival- 
lous Anglo-Saxon the amenities which the Pi.ed Indian uould blush to 
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AvitblxoKi from S k ofior^ ii.> pr.-%entt<^n to thf* 

of cruelties the wi'lc mmificu^ion- of vhteh cm h'^ .i-'ecrt.uri* ouh 
bv the help of a Commi^^ion of Knquirv such as that v^hith cxi>”'- 4 
for the Rrst time .uithontv'xnvcly the oppiilin;: mr-^ne.- bv vhich 
Indiuo IS enabled to b.v:ome a vahutble Indf’n exp’^rt Orca^ionally 
fact'^ crop out with the stern reahtv of the hr. report- vehich in it- 
almost distnist the evistence of a God. .\. in fhehar 

bv name ShenR was ninning amuch of certain coolu'^ und^r hi- com- 
mand. The women got the blow- a''* hard as the rtion and ve 
harder on account of their lighnc^- .Vn ungainU man t- .aKannn ibis, 
but an ili-favore<l woman i'^ a horror In certain iinc'h the idea of 
sex is obliterated bv the absence of the attractions wbich alono ma’-.- 
the ^ev interesting and Shonft mav perhaps have deems^i it pardonable 
to bestow bis mercies upon his coohes and cooht.s wives wit^ «tnct 
imparti dity. Niguers’ dames, like shc-wolv cs are not entithi to 
e.vemption from Plantation di-cip!me In re-’sen of their being presam- 
ablv da.uch^'crs of Eve It could not have been Adam llv'e whewe 
blood remained immortalised in their wasted anatomies — ^but some 
other lUv'c a niccer Eve smuggled into the wor’d by Satan after Lh 
famous vov'ajjc of exploration through upper and nether darkness — 
fire ch.ms and Umbo Shcrif! struck a woman and intent'onallv or 
bv accident the bhw slided of! to the head of an infant whom the 
woman was ^uclding It mfiic^d to drive the vital spark out of the 
little thing no grea-t loss to the world undoubtedly reasoned ShenfT. 
A Coobe's bmt is worse thin a jackals for the latter fnrnL-hes sport 
which the former doss not Well the child died and the bereaved 
mother must have received hints reganling the manner in which '^hc 
would be dealt with if she at^^empte^^l to set up a screech. Nev erthcless 
the c.ase was fished up by the Polite and the Planter's assistant duly 
hauled over the coals Lutk always— at least until the day of recko’i- 

ingtardilv arrives — ^befriends the .audacious The Deputv Commissioner 
who tried the man happened to be entirely innocent of law or its 
form'5. He made a complete mess of P'c evidence as complete a rae^s 
as could be de:.ired by a person unscrupulously anxious to s.avc the 
tlie prisoner. Hie result was Shorin' was duly acquitted. It is true 
the High Court has quashed the ac|uutak reprimanded the Deputy 
Commissioner and written strong dudgments in the matter. Still 
what is the g.iin to pubhc or rather cooly securitv bv the e.xhibinon ? 
Sheriff cannot be tried de i^oio and the helpless man who has incurred 
the paper displeasure of the High Court will continue to exercise 
authority, to the detriment of I.iw and justice. 



Cbe Bishop’s Lectare at the Betbcipe 5ociety. 

^ 

[Hcpnntcd fioni the Beng.ilcc, Tnh 21 , 1866 ] 

The Ia8t session of the Bethune Society liad indeed “a biilliant 
termination " with such a lectiiie as that deliveied by the Loid Bishop 
on ‘ the eniployinent of women in rehgious and chaiitable woil.s 
Though stiictly a theological subject, bound up uith the New Testa- 
ment and the histoiy of the Chiistian Chuich, the stand point of the 
lecture was the moial lefoimation of the people to whom it was ad- 
diessed, not bv christianizing them— a theoiy claimed bv the bigot 
onlv — ^hiut bv inciting them to the piactice and puisuit of those social 
viitues of which Romanism and JProtestanlism alike afloid notable 
examples and which may be engiafted on Paganism, Deism, oi Bia- 
hmism. vnthout doing violence to its oiiginal chaiacter '\^'ith that 
catholicity of spirit with which the xviitings of the Bishop aie always 
maiked, he does not feai to tell his audience that some of the institutions 
foi woik of chaiitv weie intiodnced into the eaily Chiistian Chuich 
fiom Eastern eountiies and partly fiom India “ I need not speak 
here,” says he “ of Bejuagis, ^annyusis, ) ogees oi Fakeeis , noi stop 
to prove that when Ghiistian monks and heimits peopled the Egyptian 
deserts they were only handing on a tiadition deiived fiom oriental 
piedeccssors In the eailiest age of Buddhism there was an oidei of 
female recluses, the first woman admitted to piofession being Maha 
Prajapati, the fostei-mothei of Gautama himself They cairied the 
alms bowl fiom dooi to dooi in the same manner as the priests and had 
their ovn SangJia or Chaptei It seems deal that the institution of 
Christian nuns was copied from Buddhism or some similar original ” 
One good turn for another If Romanism was indebted for its spirit 
of active benevolence and divine chanty to influences purely Indian, 
there seems no reason why the reformed religion shoirld not give back 
by reflection from its polished metal those lessons of charity and good 
deeds which its own great original derived from heathen India, If the 
institution of Christian nuns was copied from Buddhism, why should 
not enlightened Hmdooism take a leaf out of Protestant Christianity 
and rear up m the midst of its own religions and secular institution a 
body of Hindoo deaconesses or Sisters of Mercy, " passing from house to 
house in the lanes and Bazars of Calcutta or Benares to nurse the sick, 
and teach the young and comfort the afflicted ^ ^ T his is the social 
problem to vhich the learned Bishop directs the attention of Ins Hindoo 
75 
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fiiends Willie claiming a Cliiistian cliaiacl.ei lor Roman Cailiolic 
iSisterlioods, and Protestant Sisters of Mercy, lie does not flunk tlic 
growth of similar institutions incompatible with the Hindoo Religion 
or its social ordinances He at once appeals to Hindoo widowhood 
and evolves out of it a solution of his problem His arguments are so 
weighty that they couunand themselves to every thoughtful man Ho 
says . — 

“ It IS not my intention at the end of a lecture alicady too long 
to entei into the vexed qucbtion of Hindoo widowhood, and indeed 
it seems to me that the opimoii'i of many thoughtful Europeans and 
educated natives of Hus country on the subject are at least apjiroxi- 
matmg Certainly many of my own countrymen feel sympathy and 
revel ence for the piiiiciple that a woman should love her husband 
and devote herself to him not only in this world but after he has quitted 
it, following him faithfully in thought and affection to that unseen 
region into which he has preceded her and declaring that death itself 
cannot annul the sanctity of the marriage tie But w'e hold, and so 
T behe\e do many of you, that such a view is not natural to one who, 
having married in early childhood, has scarcely known and ne\er lived 
with the husband lor whom she is required to mourn during the long 
years of woman-hood and old age, and that it ought not to be imposed 
on any one as an obligation, but rather m accordance with that la»v of 
Lberty which is the basis of all true raoiality that it should be left 
as a voluntary tiibute of love and reverence to a dear memory, no 
legal prohibition fettering those who think that bv a second marriage 
they can pass through life more safelv or better fulfil rts duties In 
any case we all agree that the practice of sail was an extravagant and 
sanguinary infeicncc from the duty of conjugal fidelity and that its 
prohibition is one of the chief benefits that the English Government 
has conferred upon India Many of us further agree with Profe'^sor 
Wilson that it is a comparatively modern innovation, the text of the 
Rig Veda which used to be quoted as the authority for rt lather dis- 
countenancing than enjoining Hie practice , and some at least hold 
that the kind of living death to which the widows are still consigned is 
more or less akin to it and is an unhappy featiue of Hindu Society 
which demands reformation It might be remedied if instead of doom- 
ing widows to the funeral pile or to a life-long misery and neglect , 
society would encourage them to substitute for the domestic duties 
which have been broken off, the holy occupation of ministering to want, 
comforting sorrow, and conveying to desolate households the sympathy 
w’^hich they ha%e learned from their own bereavements to feel for ail 
who are visited by God’s chastening hand ” 
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Peiliaps of all women in the world, Hindu widows aie the most 
religiously inclined, of unparalleled moral fortitude and enduiance. 
Their power of self-denial is beyond all praise It is theiefoie to be 
supposed that they are the mo'^t likely to take a pait in the development 
of the Bishop's idea of a Hindoo Sisterhood But nothing again is 
more unlikely until female life in India can be made to accept conect 
pimciples of duty and liberty Equal if not supeiior, in sympathy and 
tenderness to the women of any nation, they imbibe from the religious 
institutions of the country certain principles of light and v/iong, which 
militate against unselfish devotion and self-saciifice They piactise 
those virtuete not out of charity or sympathy foi the suf^e^ing and the 
afflicted, but with an eye to their own benefit- the benefit of then souls 
in the life to come They are purely selfish in their motives to virtuous 
acts, and they will do nothing whmh 't is not possible for them, with 
the interpretation ot the Shastras, to associate ^vlth the attachment 
of that great end — final beatitude, or a seat in the heavens Under 
such religious influences, they would rather be an order of female 
recluses, given to the worship ot Shiv'a and Paibutty, than a band of 
muses, attending death-beds, nursing and consoling the sick Ifflt 
religious influences apart — the Hindoo social auangements are such 
that neither married women nor widows can see any one m sickness 
01 in sorrow except their own relations and those even within certain 
limits of consanguinity That our women should have more liberty 
than they now enjoy u indeed an object which lies next to the heart of 
every educated Hindu , but he is at the same time painfully alive to 
the dangers attendant upon that step, dangeis incident to the transition 
state of a society just emerging out of the gloom of ages into the glim- 
mering light introduced from the West None therefore feels more, 
as he does, the responsibility which lies upon him of so reorganizing the 
society of which he is a member that it mav at once lespond to such 
stirring appeals as those addressed to them by the Bishop. 



Beapagla Boorbo. 


4 

[ Repiintcd fiom tho Pong.ilco, Julj 21, 18CG ] 

Baboo Dinobundoo Mitter, lias favored us with a copy of liis new 
comedy, entitled as above, wliicli we should have noticed tliiec months 
eailiei but that the book was undeigoing a vide toui amongst fnends, 
relatives and acquaintances, from which we have at last succeeded 
with difficult}'’ in rescuing it This fact ought perhaps to suffice for a 
criticism on the work, as it undoubtedly is the best and truest ciiticism 
on it That fine Attic ivit foi vliich the gifted authoi has by this 
time become famous amongst Bengalees, is lesplendently piesent in 
every part of this new offering to the public from his practised pen 
We cannot contemplate any one of the characters introduced into the 
play without believing that we can too surely fix upon its original in 
some person that we know and even intimately know The portrait- 
ures are indeed life-like and hence the charm and popularity of the 
work The plot is not very complicated, though we must acknowledge 
very original An old Brahmin, who is accustomed to annihilate the 
caste of his neighbours — ^who spends rupees like water when an obnoxi- 
ous person has to be put out of the pale of society and when sweet 
revenge has to be procured by means of feasts and following — whose 
hand is continually upraised against education and the equality it 
breeds — ^who is horrified at Brahmin lads sputtering that “ northern 
grunting guttural ” so forcibly described by Lord Byron — ^rvhose 
cardinal sensibilities are outraged by the barber’s boy sitting on the 
same form with the descendant of a Nylooshb, yea, honor of honors, 
walking arm in arm with him after the dispersion of the school — in 
whose orthodox view the head master is a standing menace to religion 
and to manners — ^is mad after a wife The octogenarian is bent ujron 
marrying at his time of life, it is a frenzy with him All those who 
offer obstacles to his way are enemies, hateful inveterate enemies All 
those who favor, flatter and affect to foster his design are bosom 
friends, inestimable men The character selected for delineation is an 
ordinary one in Bengal But the delineation is masterly We have 
often observed old reprobates who, in spite of every contrary circums- 
tance, of advice, of remonstrance, of raillery, are resolved and intent 
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upon maiiying cieatuies in yeais infeiioi to tlieii gieat giand daugliteis 
But the man in the play tianscends his species He is a busy body, 
a slandeiei and rascal in addition to being a fool He insults and out- 
rages eveiyone and tieats his own daughter, who is an unfoitmiate 
widow, like a brute This monster waxes sentimental and musical in 
the presence of his new wife, who is only a lad diessed up as a girl 
The lad was a special object of the old man’s wrath, for he was a barber’s 
son learning English The youthful wag tackles him, however, beauti- 
fully disgmsed as a bride In his amorous infatuation the biidegioom 
resigns the key of his iron safe to the pretended wife The miser s 
hoard thus falls into the hands of the wicked boy, who helps the old 
man’s hitherto neglected and ill-used daughter to the treasure The 
comedy closes wrth the Brahmin finding himself actually married to an 
old harridan of the dome caste who claims pertinaciously the privileges 
of a wife Great power of satire is exhibited in the composition, as 
well as knowledge of character. 



Cbe Police ii} tbe Nofassil. 


♦ 

[Heprmfccd from the Bengaloo, July 2R, 18GG.] 

We cannot say wlicther the feeling in an Indian village in winch four 
daiing lobbeiies occur in a single night is one of tenor oi of dcspaii 
The Hindoo has such a prominent faculty of patience developed in him, 
that we believe it is not a severe taxing of the imagination to conceive 
that he is capable of sitting down under the village banian tree, after 
having lost every farthing during the previous night, even to his brass 
bound hooka, and smolang away furiously through a mango-leaf pipe 
rudely improvised Bengalees will chat over their misfortunes with the 
listless indifference of a thud person and that is perhaps the secret of 
the oppression, injustice and worse than both — neglect, of winch they 
are the victims If the Government of Bengal ordered a local investi- 
gation to be held in every Mofussil station, it will be found that the 
number of burglaries committed in them within a single week are out 
of every proportion to the number of Policemen kept up and paid 
handsomely to prevent burglaries In most instances these Policemen 
will be found to form members of the gangs committing the burglaries 
or at least participators in the profits of the nocturnal expeditions 
The new Police is undoubtedly very formidable to look at There is 
plenty of black, blue and red about its materiel to give the entire con- 
cern, from District Superintendent to Sub-Constable, a martial appear- 
ance But a Police Force unfortunately has to deal with elements 
that do not turn out to fight and are in fact not always visible They 
crawl upon all fours, burrow holes under the threshold — skulk behind 
hedges and march under cover of impenetrable darkness How, we 
ask what is the fun of giving a rainbow touch to a man who is expected 
to be constantly after such a species of offenders ^ The villages of 
Bengal are not in need of a smart jaunty look imparted by head dresses 
and tunics They need, how seriously I protection against thieves 
and cut-throats — ^lest at night, undisturbed by dreams, often tmned 
into realities, of horrid men smashing open cash-boxes — and peace 
during the day procured by a sense of personal safety Are these 
blessings secured by a dashing uniform or by a clattering District 
Superintendent who rushes up and down the country like Mazeppa or 
the headless horseman ? The system is indeed thoroughly bad. The 
old Police could at least find out a criminal when there was a wish to 
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do it The Chowkeydar kneiv all the haunts of ciime, for he was not 
anfiequently a membei of the cloth When hard pressed, he could do 
a service by betiaying his associates But the Paharawallah is a 
lout, a thickheaded impudent bully who can receive a biibe and do noth- 
ing else Is any attempt made to ascertain the budmashes of a village 
undei the present system ? Watching them is of course out of the 
question Strange men enter into and depart from quiet neighbour- 
hoods at mght without even the impediment of a hail or a challenge 
from the Policeman sleeping at his post Can it therefore be wondered 
that burglaries are committed without limit, or that burglars escape 
undetected ^ This is unfortunately the height of the season and men 
of property are compelled to ignore the demands of rest and slumber 
in order to protect their treasure Is it fair that rate-payers and rent- 
payers should improvise a police in their own persons whilst the official 
Police delights itself with gay umforms and snores in the watch posts 
or fingers its share of nocturnal robberies ^ If the heads of the Police 
had any sympathy for the native population, peihaps the shield would 
have presented a different side 



Cbe Late Rajab Pertaab Cboober Sio^rb- 


4 

[ nopimtcd fioin the Itongilee, JiiU 2^^, IStiG ] 

The society of Calcutta lias sustained a sad loss by tlie premature 
death of Eajah Peitaiih Chundei Singh Bahadooi, C S T of Pailvjiarah, 
one of the most consideiahle Zemindars of Lo^\cl Bengal, a gentle- 
man by biith, education and habits and a peison altogether, if wc omit 
a few gloomy yeais of the last poition of his life, foi imitation by the 
geneial bod}'- of landloids and public-spiiited men in this country 
It was not that the deceased Kajah was a veiy clever or a very active 
member of society Natuie had made him aftei a mould seldom 
used in the manufacture of the iich and the prospeious He vas re- 
tiring even to bashfulness and it seemed as if lie was incapable of put- 
ting his visage into the attitude of a frown There was no good or 
great undertaking in the interest of the country which was not headed 
by Ea]ah Pertaub Singh His immense wealth made him the natural 
bulwark of the nation in schemes for the accomplishment of which 
money was needed No man gave more largel}’’ or more readily. The 
British Indian Association was, during the stormiest peiiod of its 
existence, kept afloat mainly by him He understood the needs 
of the country better than most of oui great talkeis, and his sympathy 
once enlisted m a rational cause, no adverse winds of opinion could 
influence him in its wthdrawal at any stage of the matter What he 
did he did wholly and heartily and we may also add, inoffensively 
There was no parade or bluster in his benefactions — no newspaper 
flourishes or appeals to the populace He simply seemed to do his 
duty, and how heavily the brunt of every public charity fell upon his 
purse may be inferred from the debts and complications which, rumour 
says, he has left behind him As a Zemindar he never enhanced ^ 
A world of meaning may be conceived out of that simple word The 
loss of such a man is undoubtedly a calamit}- and the country therefore 
]ustly mourns his premature death. 



Cbe Lieateoacit-Goveroopsbip of Bepgra! ao6 

tbe Faroioe. 

♦ 

[Roprintotl fioin tlio Bong'iloo, August 1, I'^GG ] 

Loid Dalhoiisie made ovei chaige of the local Government 
of Bengal into the hands of a Lieutenant Goveinoi, the change was 
hailed by all sections of the community, Eniopean and Native as one 
full of hope and piomise foi futuie good to this countiy The measuie 
was one, the impoitance of which in His Loidship s opinion, could not 
be oveiiated Had his Loidslup^s life been spaied till the piesent 
moment, his mind ivould have been only full of legiets at the apathetic, 
caieless and peifunctoiy mannei m which the tiust so hopefully lesigned 
by him and which he had administeied so vigoiously foi yeais, though 
buidened with the lesponsibility of contiolling the Government of all 
India, IS now executed by an officei chaiged ^vlth the admimstiatioii 
of Bengal alone AYe ceitamly did not look and hope for laige adniims- 
tiative measuies fiom a man of Sii Cecil BeadoiYs stamp, vdio, to 
say the most is a thoiough-bred Secietaiy, but as we had oui doubts 
whethei a good Secietaiy evei made a good admmistiatoi, we weie 
not very sanguine m oui expectations when his nomination to the post 
was first announced As successor to Sii John Petei Giant, we felt 
assured that the admimstiatioii of Sii Cecil Beadon would not, and 
possibly could not, be a very brilliant oi a successful one Of this 
however we felt confident, that, successful oi unsuccessful, he would 
at least strive to keep pace with the times, that'in the midst of dangers 
and difficulties he would at least show a semblance of earnestness to 
meet the evil boldly in the face, and that he would not altogether, iii 
such critical times, uiideseive the confidence of the people as one 
possessed, if not of vast original resources, at least of that strength 
of mind, sincerity of purpose and common humanity which will cany 
him safely across the troubled wateis In this, too, we have been 
disappointed Sir Cecil Beadon is not an original or a vigorous ad- 
ministrator and he never will be He is a clever precis-writer and 
that IS what we shall ever expect him to remain When the famine 
will have done its work, when the whole country will have been strewed 
with the dead bodies of starved men, women and children, when whole 
villages will have been depopulated, and entire races will have become 
extinct, then and not till then will the powers of Sir Cecil Beadon for 
harrowing narratives and graphic sketches be called into play In 
our issue of the 21st ultimo we pointed out that there are now m 
76 
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Calcutta no less than thirty thousand houseless strangers v.*ho v. under 
about in the streets mothers leaving their infants hv the wayside to 
perish and to he eaten by dogs and jackals husbands forsaking their 
d}ing inves and leaving them to the tender mercic'; of the adjutants 
and vultures of the burning ghats and urged upon Government the 
necessitv of taking immediate steps for the erection of temporaiy 
houses of refuge, not until an eye to the liealth and comfort only of the 
famished people who have come from the famine districts bur to the 
health of the native population of Calcutta at uhom epidemic diseases 
are alieadv staring m the face Calcutta was never in so great a danger, 
as at the present moment And yet, dead to all feelings of humanity, 
heedless of the calls of dutv, the Lieutenant Governor leaves us most 
unceremoniouslv tu take care of ourselves and of the su arming pauper 
population that have crept into our citv in the best u ny we can, for a 
luxurious and comfortable retreat in the hills istolated from the cares 
of the Government entrusted to his charge If ill health really be his 
plea why not act boldly and independently by resigning at once the 
reins of administration in favor of some one who mav be both willing 
and able to do his duty If we mistake not, one of the conditions 
attached to the appointment by the Court of Directors was a permanent 
location in the metropohs except when called away by duty on occa- 
sional tours of inspection, for it was desirable that when the Governor- 
General was required to move about perhaps in the farthest skirts of 
the empire, his place at the chief seat of government should be supplied 
by the Lieutenant Governor 

AYe are sorry to be obhged to speak in this strain of one who in a 
subordmate capacity did render valuable semces to the people of this 
coimtry but we cannot peimit any recollection of past benefits to pre- 
vent us from exposing our strong disapproval of the easy style of doing 
duty which he has been indulgmg in almost ever since his accession 
to his high ofl&ce He almost seems disposed to kick from under him 
the ladder through which he had raised himself to eminence Self- 
industry zeal and devotion to the public sernce were undoubtedly the 
distinguishmg traits of his early career m that service Haiung however, 
attamed the highest honor which it could confer he seems inchned to 
enjoy his reward m luxury and personal comfort, though at the risk of 
seriously damagmg the important interests committed to his charge. 
But whatever he might have done m ordmary times the present is not 
surely the occasion when he should have given way to self mdulgence 
and leisure when famine is stalking abroad and suffering of the most 
intense kmd prevails throu~^ — ^ j-v. i lt -i 



A Card— Removed to Fio.— Bellore Road, 

Bowrab. 


^ 

[Reprinted from the Bengalee, October 6, 1866.] 

The minute and over-industrious leader, the reader who commences 
his operation upon us fiom the right place, namely the head — or speak- 
ing in printer’s parlance the Head-line, and ends with the toe, or the 
Q E D of a newspaper viz “ printed and published at etc ” — will find 
that we have removed, gone clean across the Ganges, changed our 
locality fundamentally, eluded the gentlemen of the long lobe, Cossi- 
tollah jurors, Calcutta taxes and woise than all, Calcutta drains for 
ever By one strong effort, we cannot swear whether it is a moial or 
a physical one, we have got rid of ten thousand plagues or perhaps 
placed ourselves within the jaws of twenty thousand From city folk 
we have degraded or elevated ourselves into countiy bumpkins oi the 
sages of the desert Time will show whethei our choice has been happy 
or unfortunate We could no longei endure the malaiia of the city — 
charitable people will perhaps say its famine > Whichever It is 
good to shift the scene now and then Goldsmith, it is said, used to 
fly to the country when he was pushed by that most inexoiable of 
taskmasters, an unmitigable unconfiding banker, to some new woik 
in literature for his bread He breathed the an of the fields, gazed 
upon the freshness of nature and became fit at once for endless work. 
It may be that a similar taste or affectation of taste diives us to Bellore, 
a village which we beg to be excused fiom desciibing, foi we have no 
wish to inaugurate oui fiist appearance from this dismal place with a 
tirade against the Municipality of HoAvrah within whose jurisdiction 
we find ourselves included We will not ceitainly spaie this amiable 
body hereafter, in fact we plant ourselves resolutely henceforward as a 
peipetual thoin on its side But for the present we declare the most 
affectionate and neighbourly terms Well, here we are on the Belloie 
Boad, a Kutcha road, thanks to the pertinacity of a gentleman (English 
or what we cannot undeitake to say) who rides upon it and therefore 
resists manfully every attempt at metalling it for the convenience of 
the general public It is a good sample however of a Kutcha load, 
though we cannot encourage our friends to drive through it with a 
lean pair of horses in any season or with even a strong pair of horses 
during the lains As a highway, broad and lomaiiUc, it stands to 
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witliin hail of his lesting place The God of Heaven protects him 
howevei, and that is a species of security of which mere religionists 
and worldlings cannot and do not know the practical and peimanent 
value. 



Cbe Darbar at Agra 
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Sir John Ln\rKnc>; h'vir-g ih-vI from the 1 ,'''>'’5 o* L ' <v.*e r ’’'?'* 
mottioas Pnvrte Secr^its'ry the cm* 'g<-nu’'t 5 tor tr-^ cpmoiol^scg 
Dcurbcr ct Agm ere s'ld to bive bee' prni ■’i o : c '■> -nrpc'^>-’’g in 
splendoi'Lr end niegtdticence tl o grc"0.‘'s: c.-pl'yc o* orertn’ po*';*’- 
tcres. When Piinjeet Sing e’^d Lord V> ,i->irn B.'trc’: cT:chn'"geI 
ciAnlities on the be*nks o: the Sat^e; ebe 't n tlt-d o*' r* cerr.ry ngo. 
the English Govemor-GenereJ belie'drg thir breed c*o:r vres tne ii'gn- 
est tiinmph o: hnm''n ert r disphiy ot tbnt crt'c'e rc's risde o" tne 
bncks or iiHuseli. stei: and soldiery, also in the rceep'b-.-’ ton‘s them- 
selves vrliicli excited the pity end conmnseration o* the one-eyva 
Eton or the Ptinjaub. He remarked to hts co irtters tnit the E^g.*'!!, 
though a pomerhii race, vrere y^t wretchedly peor. Poor souis ! give 
them shavris and cloths of gold front my godowns ! Since that itme 
the position of the British Goverrmet-t in Irdda has uratrgone manges 
which may well remove it from the benevole''t symp.-“hy ot sp.ercL’a 
na.tive rulers. Yet the disphay of wealth ard of the resornecs ot 
power on. state occssions h^'s a polirtca^ vaUie which it wo'ali be unwise 
to rinderestimcte. Tne warm oriental imaginir.or. vini the helnYssh* 
ignorant oriental mind alike reainre to be irm.*e'~cei by sign's a 'd 
ceremonies which are reckoned to be the tme criterion of rartont! 
strength and prosperity. A blazing Darb'r will ininart .1 m'ditionn! 
weight for years to come to British stipreni'cv in rhe Ers' the erect 
and momentnm or which will be tremerdc.is. P the Govemra'''at Is 
able by the unsurpassed grandeur of the ceremony to sea ate a tak ah 
over Hindoostan — ^:n the Courts of tne dependent and indet>ende''t 
native pirinces. in the Biza*ES of the great cities at.d in the dens of sedi- 
tion and conspiracy which stiE exist ard thrive in the ia"d noiwi'h- 
standing the terrible fate of the AVamabee fdoulvees o: Paraa — of this 
vast gathering of allies and vassals ir 
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rapted penod of peace and saiely proceed perhans to re 
That Oriental nations who live in a thick ana constant at 
fancy, whose cowaroice and courage are dependent nnon a denressea. 
or an exaggerated idea* 01 the danger or opp-esicioii rhev are cadled utKm 
to meet, who treasure up their impressions with a perdnacirv which 
mignt appear neLicuIons to the inheritors of a*n exnandintr and a nro- 
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giessive civilization lequire ties and motives of loyalty suited to tlieir 
peculiai constitutions and idiosyncrasies, is a fact to wliicli the most 
careless student of the past history of Biitish India cannot refuse to 
concede importance The dynastic feeling in the native mind is so 
strong and enduring when fed and nurtured by imposing ceremonials 
that the puppet of Delhi, whose predecessors were painfully remembered 
for then oppressions, did not fail to attract devotion and vassalage 
when the revolt of the Sepoy army relaxed the bonds by which the 
inhabitants of the city and the surrounding countries were tied to the 
British rule In Hindoo social hfe the man who spends his money 
in feasts and gorgeous festivals, commands an influence and an obedi- 
ence which his more utilitarian neighbours must despair of enjoying. 
It IS the destiny of the nation, for the present at least, and until a higher 
order of taste can be introduced amongst it, to be dazzled and domi- 
neered over by wealth, and Sir John Lawrence therefore exhibits much 
practical wisdom by planning a Duibar from which the most danger- 
ous elements in British India will depart with exalted convictions and 
enduring impressions regarding the prestige and power of the 
wonderful FerangJiee 

The assemblage of the Chiefs and princes of Hmdoostan periodi- 
cally under circumstances of a mild social amenity will produce a 
yet more important benefit These Chiefs and princes, absorbed 
hitherto in their own individual glories, were deprived of the stimula- 
ting influence of example in the formation of their public and private 
characters The rough Rajpoot, enclosed behind the bulwark of his 
pride, naturally deemed himself a demigod "When brought face to 
face with the polished chivalry of the Punjaub, he cannot resist re- 
flections about his comparative insignificance, which, by humiliating 
him, open a door to improvement The bigoted Nawab beholds an 
enlightened Hindoo Rajah maintaining a discourse with the Gover- 
nor-General without the help of an Interpreter and a desire for know- 
ledge to carry him through a similar feat naturally fires his bosom In- 
timacies spiing up, productive of important political results, and 
exactly the advantages which flow from an English nobleman’s tour 
through the Continent are secured, though perhaps m a lower measure, 
to the native princes 

The Durbar at Agra will be enlivened by the investiture of Enghsh 
and native gentlemen rewarded with the Star of India, with the insigma 
of their dignity The ceremony cannot be made too grand and impos- 
ing The Knights and Companions of the new order will appear on the 
same platform with the native chieftains and combine with them to 
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foim an aiistociacy lecogmsod and julcnowlcdgod tinoiiglioni llic 
dualized woild 

To the Talooqdais of Oudc the Go\einoi-Goneial ^\lll doubtless 
make pcisonal ackno^^lcdgmcnts foi the libeiahl} and s])Uit of geiiei- 
ous accommodation yitb ybicb tlic} liavc ]ust- latificd tbcii new settle- 
ment ^Yltb the lyots Tliey liavc dcsened laudation in the pieseiice 
of then makei, and the Goveinoi-Gcneial will not ceitainly withhold 
it fiom them in the piesence of the assembled piinccs and pecis of the 
empiie That the tiue inteiest of the /cmindai is knit and leticulated 
with the comfoit and piospent} of the lyot is a lesson which Sir John 
Lawience, emphatically the fiiend and piotectoi of the pooi, will not 
we fancy lose this biilliant oppoitumtv of impicssing upon his dis- 
tinguished natiye audience Public expectation, encoiiiaged by the 
past successes of the Govcinoi-Gencial in the dilTicult line of Duibar 
eloquence, is anxiously awakened in icgaid to the vicc-iegal addiess 
on the ensuing occasion AVe hayc not the least doubt that it will 
lank as a chef d’oeiivic, and the cxpiesscd detcnnination of Loid 
Cianborne to extinguish foi evei the debasing policy of annexation, 
will enable the Goyeinoi-Gencial to sticngthen his peroiation wuth an 
assurance of peace and piotection towaids the natiye allies and tn- 
butaiies of Great Britain m India which will wuing a loyal cheer from 
eyery heart 



Cbe Volai)teer Meetios'. 

9. 

[ l?cpiinlo(l fioin tlio ficngnicc, Octoboi G, 16G(i ] 

Peiiodically the maitial aulom of the Euiopcan residents of Calcutta 
lias to be a-wakened AMtli flappcis in the sliape of seiioiis and comic 
speeclics fiom the few Enghsli gentlemen of llic cilv, — Mi BIonciicR 
and Ml Robcits figuriim unmistakably ns Punch and Judv in a Lord 
Mayor’s show wlio aic blessed with the gift of the gab Thedemons- 
liation. like Hilsa fish, has its season Its exciting causes aie blight 
sunshiny days and cold moinings and c\enings It spiings up like 
the annuals in 0111 gaidens in the cold wcathci, the fiist blast of the hot 
ivmds dcstioying eyeiy yestigc of it except pcrliaps its geim The lieaits 
of 0111 gallant yoliinteer'j, botanically expiessed, must be bulbous, 
and it is a necessit}’’ of then constitution that they should be kept m a 
doimant state duiing the dog days and inins Otherwise the gay 
led plants will refuse to legale the ladies on gala days at Chiistmas 
time with toy ivork eyolutions to the sound of diuin and bugle This 
ycai the seed-sowing has been lather eaily It is to be hoped theie 
will be a vigoious ciop 

The gallant volunteeis met in earnest in the Town Hall to plan the 
scheme of then futuic existence The militaiy element was lepiesented 
by Captain Fenwick, who was therefoie leqiiested to lead The Chan- 
man’s speech is unexceptionable He alluded of course to the volun- 
teer movement in England, to the Duke of Wellington, to Prussia, 
Austria and Russia A^^ly Napoleon and his French were ignored 
we cannot account for But the Emperor wns not hauled into the speech 
— that IS a fact English merchants and English shop-boys were 
vehemently exhorted to volunteer, the Government having liberally 
supplied them with an Adjutant and a seijeant to teach the goose 
step The Chairman was cheered somewhat out of time and the 
cheering reached its climax when he culminated to that grand outburst 
of martial eloquence “ that it was the duty of every man who was 
able to bear arms to join the movement ” (Great cheering ) We 
should be obliged to any little bird that may be able to tell us how 
many or how few of those who exercised then lungs on this occasion 
really and plainly enlisted However, it is exceedingly consolatoij'" 
to think that Englishmen in India can aftoid at least to cheer a gieat 
orator who expounds to them the clear line of then duty Pes, every 
77 
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1 man capable of beaiing aims should ]oin the movement, but alas * 
the climate of the countiy icndeis evciy man who is not paid foi hav- 
ing his thioat cut, incapable of that gallant feat dining tvo-thiids of 
the yeai The oriental habit of talcing things coolly is soon Icaint 
with the oriental taste foi shampooing after a hot day. Ice vatci 
and champagne are such formidable helps to luxury that, as a corpulent 
Colonel once innocently remarked to us, no gentleman should go to 
drill who can help it 

Captain Fenwick was followed by the ubiquitous Mr Moncricff 
The man had not spoken a dozen words before he became oilensive 
He indeed excused the Hindoos for entertaining villainous feelings 
towards his countrymen He would have done the same thing if the 
cards were altered But he fell with a will upon the Compctition-v allahs 
The old scandals about them ivere served up, their manliness and their 
status m society were attacked by turns. No Civilian according to 
him could win fame who was not a cricketer or volunteer. We fancy 
all the young Civilians now in India must flock to Calcutta in order to 
learn dull upon the volunteer parade ground and qualify themselves 
by this means for undying renown. 



Cbe Doorg'ab Poojab. 

♦ 

[Repiiuted fioin the Bengalee, Octobei 13, 1866 ] 

This year we happen to be established in a locality from which the 
Doorgah Poojah may be said to have been eliminated The poor of 
oui place will not perhaps be able to exhibit even a new rag upon 
their persons in celebration of this great annual festival. Not a 
drum disturbs the currents of air that freely sport about us, not even 
the romantic music of a conch reminds us of idolatry and the East. 
The price of rice has driven out festivity from the heart of the ryot. 
The ever-recurring necessity of providing an expensive meal for an 
overpopulous family strains and sprains by its unnatural tension ener- 
gies which no longer admit of rest or recruiting by a temporary aban- 
donment to holiday rej oicings and idleness There are sullen faces before 
us and tearful eyes and clamouring children, all betokening the rigour 
and the lofty pre-eminence of the price current The cloth market, 
it IS true, IS sensibly depressed, for people in ordinary circumstances 
are driven to their utmost resources in purchasing rice, which must be 
daily eaten to preserve life, whilst the covering of nakedness is not so 
imperative a want, at least to the scantily clad inhabitants of Bengal. 
But the attraction of appearing in flaming fabrics, however irresistible, 
has its antagonistic forces, the principal amongst which is an empty 
purse Manchester may well weep in contemplation of the famine in 
Bengal, for she will terribly suffer also by the deplorable event 

Our present subject, however, is neither rice nor piece-goods These 
distract already every responsible human being during the best part 
of the year, we say responsible human being because under the consti- 
tution of society a small class only is visited with the necessity of earn- 
ing money to feed and clothe and turn out on showy horses and well 
varnished carnages the greater portion of this formidable body Pafei 
familiab is the sole guilty man on whom the curse of Adam “thou 
shalt live by the sweat of thy brow ■” is practically and painfully worked 
out He toils and he speculates, he cheats and he robs, in order that a 
vast number of persons included in the ruinous word family, may wran- 
gle about the quality of their mutton or the texture of their muslin in 
the course of an ample leisme Kice and mutton and fnuslin are every 
body's every day concern It is impossible to clap the door upon them. 
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Bui ilic season o{ the Dooigali Poojnli onglU to bung «mnc nicnsitte of 
oblivion and rest It is not that the pure ciiiKMit is moie geneions, or 
cieditoib more indulgent oi cmiilovcis less exacting and biiital The 
sun does not shine with a ficshci glow, noi is the wind more ciisj) or 
pleasant, the heavens aio not moic pine, but an amnesty KMgii'' m ic- 
gaid to woik By univoisal consent we have leisure and ought theie- 
foie to have peace I’liis yeai the idleness of the Chambci of Coin- 
meice and the geneiositv of the Govcinment of India have beaten out 
oui annual season of lest to as much as a foi tnight How ihc coclmcy 
calculates the davs, how his nostiils swell, how his bosom heaves, liow' 
his heait expands at the thought of fifteen days' absolute iinelouded 
joy of doing nothing \ thousand schemes nic formed and abandoned 
To Benaies, yes' that citi of the saints that i\e plus nltia of ciinons 
fancyng to the close-confmed school bo^ and jaded Telegiaph ofluc 
cleilc A friend diops in, suggests the ia\ishment of a boat exclusion, 
the dancing w'ateis and the glancing sun-beams, cauls and the hooka, 
cooking on board, and fi\e fi lends m a ciicle The imagination urns 
not on the beautiful Stiand of Chandeinagoie and tlie magnificent 
aichitcctiire of the Einarabaiah at Ilooghly with its fountain in the 
courtyard and its halls of black maible Fifteen days and no black 
Monday inten'-cmng wnll exactly suffice for a tiip as fai as Culna Tlie 
thought IS superb Now" foi a calculation of the cost ill Massey 
not the only person ayIio cannot sleep AVith an unfinished budget in 
his bed chamber Tlie pooi holiday maker is tioiibled wuth the same 
distempei The account ih cast and recast First there is a cook 
Then comes a scratch, bold and broad, across that agreeable function- 
ary Hurry can cook, ncA’-er mind what the quality of the cmsine 
Hurry will cost nothing save his feed, and that is a paramount argu- 
ment Anxious parents luteifeie however Even such a personage 
as the Lord Bishop got drowned The Boat excursion — ^nevei ' It all 
ends m the fast disaiipeaiance of the holidays The lioiiis fl}’' away at 
railway speed until black Monday knocks against the door of the 
slumbeiei with a fresh coating of soot on his gum visage All is over* 
at last Work, rvoik, is the inexorable doom of the poor Death 
only will release them from its iron grip ' 

We will conclude by filing before our readers our usual petition 
for a holiday on behalf of our Establishment The next number of 
the Bengalee cannot appear wuthorrt our men attending throughout 
the three great poojah days In a season of universal rest w^e hope our 
subscribers will not begurdge them the customary leave. 



Cbe Late Lord Bisbop of (^alcatta. 


0 

[ Reprinted from the Bengalee, October 13, 1866.] 

Destiny indeed is eiblier a monster or a cliild It spares not lank, 
noi age, nor sex in its tremendous cruncli, or it is too thoughtless and 
ignoiant to undeistand the peculiar value of the spirits it flings out of 
this world in its wayward senseless gambols Who could indeed 
have for a moment conceived, in the wildest humour of impossible fancy- 
ing, that the good, the pious, the benevolent, the patriotic, the phil- 
anthropic Bishop Cotton, who was the idol of his chuich and of the 
educated native community of Bengal, would meet his death in the 
eddies of the Pudma, close to shoie, without a ruffle in the waters, m 
the midst of friends, through merely an unfortunate stumble ^ The 
event has cast a gloom upon society m geneial, for Bishop Cotton was 
a universal friend and favorite The simple charity of his manneis, 
his condescension, his extreme libeiality, his fondness for intercourse 
of a refined intellectual kind with all classes, the stern impartiality 
with which he suppressed sectarianism and bigotry, the mild holy in- 
fluence which he infused into the energies of public and private men 
stiivmg for general good, the absoibmg mteiest manifested by him 
in the education of the Christian and the Native, the fine classical 
effect of his genius on all he said or did, marked him for a person ir- 
replaceable in a country like India with its divided races and sympathies 
and difficult and anomalous pohcies and dogmas The late Lord 
Bishop fulfilled, in a remarkable degree, the office of mediator between 
the Chiistian and the heathen He suffered not the piide of race or 
the height of position or the superciliousness of a higher faith to bhnd 
his eyes to the ordinary or extra-ordinaiv excellencies of Hindoo char-' 
acter and customs Men of such essentially logical tendencies like the 
late Bishop Cotton cannot indeed perpetrate the follies which are 
accepted and reverenced as dignities by the masses of supeificial think- 
ers They are bound to a system of reasoning which breaks away in- 
dignantly from the baiiiers of geography and chemistry The light 
that IS in them is too glaring to leave room for the shadows which 
obstruct the even vision of the less blessed Standing at the head of 
the Christian Church in India, governed by the rigid educational impetus 
of Cambridge, Bishop Cotton did not disdain to accept instruction from 
the Hindoo A remaikable instance of the avidity with which he 
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sought assistance and desjused no! (o icfcno conhimation in Ins 
holy woik fiom the piodiictions of the na(i\(' mind, nia} be gadiercd 
fiom his chaigc to the clcig} undci him, lliice oi foiii }eais ago, in 
which bequent citations aic made lioin a loctnie on female educalion 
lead to the Betlmne Society b}’ Koomai JTaiendra Kiislma The loss 
of such a man is indeed iiiejiaiable and tlie thought of such a loss in 
the ciicumstances undei which it occuiied, is maddening B} the 
ariangements foi landing passengcis fiom the stcamei at Kooslitca 
deaths b}’’ drowmmg too ficqucntly occui A fiail planlc extends fiom 
the banks of the dangeious Pudma to the steamei ’s flat and the pa'^sen- 
gei, wuthout suppoit oi lest, is lequired to achieve the peiilous feat of 
embaikmg oi diseinbaikmg The Bishoj) was subjected to (he proce'-s 
and his aged limbs sank undci it The stoiv will leacli England m 
all its hoiiid details Pailiamcnt and the English people will thus be 
able to foim some idea of (he neglect which stands foi goveinmciit 
111 India. 



Cboroas Carlyle aijd Ooveroor Eyre. 

• ♦ 

[ Repnnfced fiom the Bengalee, October 27, 1866.] 

The most refined thinkeis in England have been somewhat scand- 
alised by the circumstance of Thomas Cailyle, one of the siuviving 
patriarchs of English hteiatuie, having written a remarkable letter 
in support of Governor Eyre and subscribed his mite towards the 
furtherance of the agitation which a body of over-zealous friends and 
admirers are about to make for the recovery of the reprrtation of the 
Ex-Governor of Jamaica, if not for that of his jilace Naturally, Mr 
Carlyle is credited by the world with sympathies which in a person of 
his gigantic mind and profound scholarship are conceived to be most 
favorably developed, to the confusion of arbitrary power and the 
triumph and glorification of original rights and absolute virtue The 
same powerful English feeling which upheld Lord Canning in his policy 
of conciliation and clemency towards the rebel population and soldiery 
of Hindoostali, which damned into oblivion the name of Neill and 
heaped ridicule and contempt on the vengeance cry which arose in 
one prolonged scream from craven British lungs, shrivelled up with 
fear and blistered with the frenzy of an indefinite and inexpressible 
dread, has manifested itself m tremendous weight and volume against 
a man who clothed with kingly responsibility set his riflemen and 
dragoons against a population fleeing unarmed in honor and despair 
from a mob of miserable rioters The demonstrations for and against 
Governor Eyre, come with peculiar interest to Indian observers, from 
the fact of the arrest and prmishment of misgovernment in Jamaica 
forming a precedent for Hindoostan, furnishing contemplations of a 
soothing character to the people of this comitiy, and aftoiding basis 
for a confidence m the supremacy of the people and press of England 
over traditions, policies and petulancies which vainly, yet persistently, 
endeavour to impose upon foreign races chains and charters repugnant 
to Christian honesty, outrageous even to heathen ideas of justice and 
administrative propriety 

It IS not however an}'thing very' strange that a man of high literary 
reputation should side and sympathise mth tyranny Nero was a 
poet, or at least jiretendcd to pay court to the Muses Your mere man 
of learning is seldom a man of feeling The scandal conceimng Sterne, 
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of fai moie significance in sucii a mattei, will at once oi giadually do 
the like, and that, in fine, by wise efioit and peisistence, a blind and 
disgiacefiil act of public injustice may be pievented, and an egiegious 
folly as well — not to say, foi none can say oi compute, what a vital 
detiiment thioughout the Biitish Bmpiie, in such an example set to all 
the colonies and governors the British Empire has 

Further service, I fear, I am not in a state to promise , but the 
whole rveight of my conviction and good wishes is with you, and if other 
service possible to me do present itself, I shall not want for willingness 
in case of need Enclosed is my mite of contribution to your fund 

I have the honour to be, 

Yours truly, 

T Carlyle ” 


“ To Haaiilton Hume Esq 

H)ii Ssoy ^ Elf) e Defence Filled’ ” 

The painter in graphic and characteristic woids, of the horrors of 
the French ReA’-olution, has been confirmed in estimates of popular 
out-breaks which may be sincere as coming from a habitual fancier 
of the wild and the extiar^agant, but to which less imaginative and 
more practical people have only contempt and ridicule to offer Had 
Mr Carlyle Iwed nr the world of real politics instead of in a shell of 
abstraction and literary dreaming, he would have experienced little 
difficulty m fathoming the depths of honor and classic righteousness 
from which emanated those reproaches rvith which GoA'^ernor Ejae 
Avas beaten and battered oft the viceroyalty of Jamaica and held U2i to 
the execration of a God-fearing and a generous race The dm and 
clamour against the official who ruthlessly massacred or directed the 
massacre of unarmed men, Avomen and children, does not proceed, as 
Mr Carlyle m the quaint contortions of his language believes, from the 
teeth outwards only Englishmen, if he had obseiA'’ed them more 
carefully than he seems to have had time or inclination to do, at least 
Englishmen Ai'ho are not adA^entuieis or colonists or iemo\’'ed far from 
the centre of that traditional justice and strength of feeling which 
make the Anglo-Saxon feared and resjiected in eA’eiy coiner of the 
earth, are the last to stand accused of simulation in Avrath or m love 
They do not deign to talk unless Auolently moA’-ed to utterance by some 
impulse AA'hose source is situated much loAA*ei doAAOi in the human 
organism than the organs of mastication They speak through the 
78 
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[ Ropi lilted fiom the Bengalee, Octobei 27, 1866 ] 

On Tuesday last, at half past seven m the evening, Sii Cecil Beadon, 
accompanied by his son and Lieutenant Colonel Raban, aiiived at How- 
rah by Rail on his way back to Belvedeie The police was diawn up to 
receive him, headed by Captain Gordon, and Mi Steuait Hogg had 
taken the trouble to cioss ovei On the othei side of the river also 
there was a grotesque array of the red turbans Sight-seeing people 
must have returned disappointed, but the Lieutenant Governor could 
not, we fancy, have repressed a smile of satisfaction at this loyal muster 
of the white and blue defenders of his pio\nnces It was some consola- 
tion to him to find, after a long absence from his capital, during which 
the rascally press of Bengal had taken sacrilegious hberties with his 
name and his fame and had influenced by its small talk the Great 
Thunderer of the British Isles into the expression of a savage growl 
against his administration and his person, that his Pohce at least had 
continued to respect him, showing all the usual anxiety to present 
staves as he marched in procession through then files into his carnage 
We cannot presume to enter into the depths of a great of&cial mind 
and take stock of all the thinkings and the throbbings which fill up its 
vast expanse, specially on an occasion like the one we have referred 
to After a protracted holiday, passed amidst debghtful Hdl scenery 
and in a temperature that throws a cool oblivion over such tormentors 
as burning suns and heated winds and dozing punkha coolies, and 
unlimited work, human nature, whether creeping and crawling within 
the dull veins of the Keianie or bounding and flushing inside the arteries 
of a Lieutenant Governor, at first refuses to settle itself down to drud- 
gery The feeling is a peculiar one, midway between compulsion and 
will In the case of Sir Cecil Beadon an extraneous sentrment must 
have supervened — a sense of duty unfulfilled, mingled with the irrita- 
tion of recent rebuke from Indian and English public opinion for the 
neglect The first expression which found its way out of the Lieutenant 
Governor's lips, after his arrival m Calcutta, was that of a wish to 
visit the pauper lines at Chitpore He had some energy once, the 
Times had declared with a sigh or a growl, and he was anxious to prove 
by a SIX miles’ drive from his Head Quarters that he had not ceased to 
possess it He would visit the pauper encampment though we little 
see what benefit to the poor fellows or the pubhc can result from such 
an expedition It is probable the Lieutenant Governor, with the 
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incredulity attaching to all official minds in India, fiom the Governoi- 
General who fiimly disbelieves in the leality of any lights in a native 
Chief, to the Police Constable who swears away eveiy lejioit of theft 
01 dacoity as apociyphal, entertained doubts as to the e\istence of such 
an encampment altogether The newsjiapeis may have set it up and 
combined to humbug him He certainly was not called upon to ac- 
knowledge the fact of a famine until he saw with his own eyes the poisons 
about whom such a parade had been made in the Indian and English 
papers, and who had been turned into a peg for hanging the blackest 
rags about his face The desire was Cjiiite official and the Lieutenant 
Governor cannot be blamed for expressing it But thoughtless people 
are discourteous enough to think that the Lieutenant Governor’s Msit 
rs somewhat ill-timed, that rt should have been projected and paid 
exactly three months earlier, when Calcutta overflowed vith human 
skeletons dragging then bones from street to street under an impulse 
of intense devouring hunger Even now the proper scene for the 
Lieutenant Governor’s preiegrmations and visits of chanty is Cuttack, 
where the famine still consumes its two thousand human beings pci 
week But, m rather undignified imitation of his famous Bengal 
Policeman, his Honor’s shadow is not likely to darken that land of 
misery and death before the scuffle between life and the Grim Leveller 
is over and the atmosphere has cleared up and the roadsides have been 
disburdened of then ghastly occupants If the Lieutenant Governor 
IS really and in earnest desirous of retrieving his reputation, so grievous- 
ly wrecked on the corpses of his starved subjects, he will do well not to 
defer a moment his visits to the places in which the famine continues 
to rage with unabated vigor His presence in those spots will produce 
effects little short of miraculous Every officer of Government will 
suddenly find energy and strength and humanity infused into his 
sluggish veins Men of money will awake from bed and find themselves 
charitable All the graces of sympathy will resort to souls hitherto 
steeled against human suffering Eunds will start up in abundance to 
meet the most exaggerated demands for relief and their distribution 
will assume features of patriarchal benevolence The people of the 
suffering districts will feel assured also that then existence is a matter 
of some moment to the Government, that the theory of their being 
ruled is not limited to the sole question of their being taxed and that 
the criminal Jail is not the only asylum for then destitute They will 
find then pluck returning to them Hunger will lose its most poison- 
ous fangs All this it is yet in the power of the Lieutenant-Governor 
to effect If humanity do not move him to it, a sense of his blasted 
fame ought to be sternly efficacious instead 



Lord Napier’s roioate op tbe Faroipe ip 
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[ Picjninted fioin the Heii<rnlcc, No\oiul>ci 8, 186G ] 

In noticeable contiasfc to Su Cecil Beadon’s supine inactmty 
and indifteience in a calamity such as the one now s\\eeping with a 
simoom blast ovci some of the finest piovinccs undei his lule, are 
the proceedings promptly and vigorously adopted by Lord Napier, 
the Governor of Madras, for the arrest and mitigation of the miseries 
which under precisely similar cncumstances afflicted the famished popu- 
lation of Ganjam His Lordship’s minute, which is too long to be 
reproduced in out columns, is a paper vhrch, for fulness and lucidity, 
its enlightened and generous tone, the deep foresight and insight it 
reveals and the wisdom and benevolence which pervade every sentence 
of the well-chosen words, pie-emmcntly excites our admiration for the 
man and the Governor, the scholar and the Christian The obje'et of 
his Lordship s visit to the scene of the famine in his Presidency in thus 
beautifully described How deplorably we miss the feeling in the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal • It “was prompted by the desire to show 
sympathy and encouragement to those who are laboring or suftering, 
and to stimulate the application of remedial measures which were 
already commenced or contemplated ” Deep benevolence and states- 
manship rmderlay a course which rs perhaps sneered at as sentimental 
and frivolous by men whose interest m India is a purely selfish one, 
who, though placed in the exalted positron of governors of men, cannot 
realise the measure of responsibility involved m the office, the devotion 
and heroism demanded of the office-holder , but strew then chan with 
roses are unscrupulous nr flying at the most critical moments, from the 
heat and turmoil of then ordinary and recognised places of work, to 
enervating Hill stations where sloth and ease and a sense of exquisite 
individual comfort drown every care or qualm for the sufierings of 
immense classes of the destitute and steel the heart and numb the hand 
against influences and acts which those placed m the midst of appalling 
distress and death, though themselves removed from then range, are 
incapable of resisting The worn out Civilian rs frequently an animated 
mummy He has lived out strange times and scenes, and perpetrated 
strange follies Immersed m things of the past, he cannot conceive 
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that an essentially difieicnt piescnt is liis iminediafc qiotiiid of orciijia- 
tion Dieaming blibdully of llic limes in uliuli iice sold at forty 
seeis the rupee and seivanhs flouiislied in flesh and looks on thiee riijice'* 
a month, he cannot conceive of famine oi of the lingeiing ileatli of hnn- 
gei Accustomed to ride his caiiiagc and foui ovei the necks of the 
poor obstiucting his path, he cannot nndeisland \sliv the dtciination 
of such a class which, like the vccds and the biuslnvood of our yardens, 
generates only malaria and poison, and is betici liodden out and le- 
moved in rubbish carts to the sinks piejiaied fot it b\ natuic in the 
shape of wide rolling iiveis, should distuib the ‘.oiils oi take a\»ay the 
slumbers of the great and the foi lunate, mai the appetite foi luscious 
roasts or withdraw contented and self-comjilacent oi aspiiing humanity 
from the clouds into the miic of scpialid \illages and the miasma of fo-r 
teiing hovels The mission of the Bengal civilian is too intensch and 
exclusively one of punishment to leiidci him a heait-whole man in the 
generahty of instances He is too much of the recordiii" and clinstis- 
ing angel, whose lot is cast in the foul atmospheic of the Cutchciics, 
amidst thieves and rogues and muideieis and such \cimin, to ha^e 
room or resting places for the purei sympathies Habit wcnis ava} the 
gloss of human chanty and Ins chanty, ulicic it liappcns to be actively 
displayed, is therefore more a creature of fame and of fashion tlian of 
that natural fervour whieli produces it in oidinaiy men There arc 
undoubtedly those of extraordinary poveis of absti action and concen- 
tration who are capable of preserving the fountain of the emotions 
unsullied by the hardnesses which a deep sense of duty daily demands 
at their hands , men who can weep in their chambers at night like a 
woman or a child, after ha^^ng worn the black cap during the day 
and pronounced sentence of death upon felons, but tlie specimens are 
rare or at least not numerous The generality of minds assimilate 
themselves to the characters they assume for the pin poses of govern- 
ment or authority and a thick crust of roughness, if not ruffianism, 
attaches to them from the circumstances of their daily lives winch 
hardens into an almost brutal inhumanity Hence the contrast bet- 
ween the Governor of Madias and the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
striking the beholder with the sense of a huge difference of education, 
association and feeling between the English-bred and the India-bred 
official Few Bengal Civilians could give such a history of the famine 
in Gan] am as is condensed into the following paragraph 

“ There can be no doubt of the extremities of distress which they 
have endured and still endure Some of the Ooiyah cottages I have 
myself visited, where destitution and starvation might be seen in 
every pathetic and terrible form The same story was told by the 
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multitudes of persons gatheiing a precarious and unwholesome sus- 
tenance from half-edible roots, hemes, and leaves, of which Mi Forbes, 
the Collector, possesses a vaiiety of specimens The miserable condition 
of whole villages was attested by the emaciated appearance of their 
leading inhabitants, sent in numerous deputations to solicit help from 
the Collector at Chetterpore The roads were full of wretched creatures 
prostrated on the earth In many places I was pursued by clamorous 
crowds which might be likened to flocks of skeletons or ghosts To an 
unpractised European eye, the distinction between the ryot in his 
ordinary garb or ordinary nakedness and the landless labourer, is 
scarcely perceptible, but there is no doubt that the substantial ryot, 
especially on Government lands, feels his social elevation as much as 
the farmer m England It was pitiable to see the reduction and rum 
of an industrious order of men, invested m primitive forms with all 
the duties and obligations of property, and to reflect that nothing less 
than a succession of prosperous seasons combined with considerate 
usage on the part of the Revenue Department, can restore these people 
to physical vigour and material welfare While the peasant farmer 
starves, his cattle thrive Repeated showers had fallen in the country, 
and the forage was abundant The Hindoo peasant will perish by 
hunger beside a fat bullock The prescriptions of superstition, which 
appear cruel to the individual, are conservative for the community, 
and the preservation of the labouring cattle secures the power of 
cultivation, and the sources of future life and wealth It may sound 
harsh and sad to say so, but in India it is more easy to replace a man 
than an ox The chastisements of nature are rarely universal There 
will still be some feature of consolation and promise In the condition 
of the live stock I saw the attenuating circumstance of the Gan] am 
famine It was reported that the pastoral ryots, who would under no 
pressure kill the cows, drink the blood of their living goats, and reserve 
the animals for successive depletions ” 

The entire facts of the calamity are thus before us Its philo- 
sophy IS clearly separated from the dross of its misery The highest 
benevolence is excited by the account, for the benevolence of the 
writer is reflected on his paper, and acts with a magnetic energy upon 
the reader These are the leaders of men, the guides and monitors of 
the masses of human beings Society is moulded by them into the 
most beautiful shapes and those countries are fortunate whose destinies 
are governed by their will. 
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[ Ixcpiintc'd fiom tlio IJcmij; ileo, N()\( inlx’r H, ISOii ] 

Silently, Ihougli not tlic less suiclv, the ({o\ eminent of Jndni is 
taking down the tiaps and the toggeiies whuh. two \(an ago, Sii 
Chailes Tievelyan had deposited, with ton idoiuhle njijilain'O fiom the 
tax-payeis of India, in the Ininbei loom of the 'Jieasuit, u‘ad\ to be 
le-imposed, it is tiue, on an occasion of diflKiiltt when the failing 
lesouices of the state might demand such an infln tion, but deemed to 
have been cast aside foi cvci as useless and un‘'ei \ iceable m a count i} 
like India in wdiich then application pioduced moie soies galled 
necks and bimses, than the sotieU foi the pic\ention of c iuell\ to ani- 
mals might be disposed to ovcilook oi toleiate 'J'hc Income Tax 
had indeed been abandoned as an impiacticable and uncongenial 
means of laising mone> in the East and, notwithstanding the thieat 
that it would undeigo lesuiicction at some futuic ciisis, the ciu umstan- 
ces undei which it had been hisjcd and gioancd and catei wauled oil 
the stage, did not leave any but tlic icmotest piosjicct of its being 
encored with any degree of cncig} oi will The fact how even at the 
present moment, unmistakably, is that high and low olhcials, those in 
fact in the confidence of Govcinmcnt, aic cagcily scni clung and en- 
quiring after records and returns connected with the hated tax and 
there is ample ground for believing that this cuiiosity and bestowal of 
attention and labor in a direction not called for by the lecjunements 
of current duties are symptomatic of coming events There arc 
long shadows about us and the tax-wuse arc seriously ajqn chcnsivc that 
the clouds which arc gathering around next year’s budget will in then 
terrible monsoon season flash out and growl out a thundcistoini not less 
appalling or ruthless than the one wdiich first rained dowm an Income 
Tax upon the Hindoos These clouds arc ficrce-looking and exceedingly 
dark and gum The customs revenue has gone dowm an inclined plane 
owing to the stagnation of trade Exports have neailv ceased and 
imports are dwindling away Commercial men are breathing hard 
after the ghastly collapse at Bombay and the failure of the Agia Bank 
The market is unprecedentedly dull and its action is feaifully exercised 
on the customs revenue This important source of supply dammed 
up, a source which was calculated to be as rich as a mine, more piofit- 
' able than the land revenue and elastic to an extent capable of bearing 
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any amount of pressure — tlie Government is justly alarmed There 
IS ample reason for the apprehension that the dearth will continue for 
some time, at least until the mercantile interest recovers rts losses 
and from the panic consequent upon them. 

As if to prove the accuracy and applicability to Governments as 
to mdivrduals of the shrewd saying “ misfortunes come not singly, 
but ill battalions, ’’ the opium revenue on which immense weight is 
laid by financiers and budget manufacturers, which fills up many a big 
hole dug m the balance sheet of the state by improvident expenditure 
and reckless jobbery, has suffered considerable damage It has disas- 
trously failed, mocking figures and foresight and knocking them some- 
what rudely on the head Frauds in the makmg up of the chests have 
cropped out to the nun of puiehasers Shippers of Malwa opium, 
when the commodity arrived at the markets in China, were painfully 
informed by their agents and constituents that they had shipped 
Ganges mud in place of the drug. The trade partakes of the vicissi- 
tudes of gambling at all times Now, the purchasing of the article 
at the Government sales is an affair of luck and lottery One cannot 
be sure whether for his money he has drawn a prize or a blank, Behar 
opium or Bhagiiuttee mud The natural result of such an absence of 
confidence and a dread of conseqirences is depreciation in puce, so 
that the chest which formerly sold at a thousand or twelve hundred ru- 
pees and was down m the budget at the former rate taken as a mini- 
mum one, actually fetched eight hundred rupees only The entire 
loss may be estimated at somewhat near a crore and this ghastly Death’s 
head m the Government cupboard is set out by ghosts of revenue lost 
in Cuttack, The prospects of the ensuing budget year are therefore 
most gloomy and the distracted authorities of Finance are irresistibly 
driven upon the resource of an income tax The Atlantic has or is 
about to overflow, but it may not be the first foolish thing a journalist 
ever perpetrated, to sturdily use his mop on such a calamitous occasion 
We may perhaps arrest the waters before they rush upon us m volume 
by patching up a few bungholes, though presentiment sets quite 
contia-wise and we may have to gulp our hearts as often as they fly 
up to our mouths m the natural wish to secure an early escape 

That Mr Massey is not merely playing at Income Tax, may be 
inferred from Lord Cianborne’s speech in the House of Commons on 
the last Indian budget It appears to have been officially settled that 
the Hindoos are a big set of rogues, up to every tuck of concealment 
and falsification , that also they are intolerably rich. Screw them and 
bullv them, and the pagoda tree will ram down a glittering harvest. 
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AVe confo‘?'' (linl Tiuoiut' Tax ntuiUN uic h* r* j'n<l th'ii f hoI * li tip 
bv natn c inohnjiin^' Init tla} ln%»' utu'jh tiu la ip lit* »■ t;* ta t iliy 
koop no wall bilaiuid 'UtounK, and a tin v mn ( tm- if i !i*>‘ 
deemed saciileuioiw io tim'. to on<‘\ *\jd<n{ 'dvan? 'tr> p. op!t flo 
not \\illnmh ‘-tietdi ont linn indinn lh< i»!t»t 1 nial tin ^ms*} ol 
Govcinmcnt piodmes ” iritin d v. i h in < \ .d. it 'i K- t ma n 

laie one in End n id n\nn \iit}i'i Ja)id ( Mnhnru. i.o- Mr ’d'' } 

need be leminded of tin* lii b f.oid v ]n> ^ ‘loj, > n \l p. Mf.-t.S 

tlie dog t IK tint lie k'-pl no luh mini d ,d)onf tin ho i • bnl u 
{n\ oin lie ''P unel liappt'inno to bninn'’ in jn t /> th' morm' '{ to tin 
dibcomfitme of the ni>bl( land . onh. h* h ul tht md t, ton p;» no-* 
of mind to feign ininntiu: i\\a\ fioni tin b’ui* , • * mm-K 'h'l 1‘ a > 

a mad dog m, )»mo Ihe Jnv,p.M j.it d o boj; i>n; oM'n hon o" h' id* 
Thc^e aio sti il.’Ln'im of w.ii d' ■ in* d f m'H nim' tbh ,‘'^•■ 1 ' r mor.-Mt \ 
IS bv um\end .'bs.>nt t*n linh d fiom \ *ii io\' ntiu' 'id 

iale-pa\mg If the Jmom-* Tax t . o; d . nn it a 'hit\ to tin -.t i*<’ 

to binchtUge the Ta\-pa\ei (h tniiH il a <]ni\ to In ' in 'i.d < hildtt n 
to conceal hii led atiaus '] ht> dt moraln ition in boJi ( <• * -i i upon 
a pai, but in India it oblanib still nn»i< • xpin-iM ration, ami n nilts in 
steinei consequences fiom tin* fail of a liunn arm\ of lolhctom uid 
cliupias‘5ies licing let loose npou the countic, di pla\ inn \»(.s v. Imh 
lot and fcstei in the romoti'st toinei*, lea\i mnn tlm i ntim popul'it'on 
It was a statcsman-like dioad of < on-eqm ni * s hkn tlnsf whu h inilm m t d 
Sii Chailcs 'lic\eUan in lus (oiisistent oppo ition to u im asure vhuli 
the Govcinmcnt of Su John Luviciue fonnd itsolf niiiibk to tontinnn, 
noUntbstandmg e\eiv wiMi to do so AVe hope tliemforn other nm ui-, 
of taxation tlian the taxing of imaginau incomes viil bi* resorted to, 
to lestoie tlie figiiies of tlie budget, and tliat tlic\ aie not wanting, 
we will piove some otliei lime. 
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rU from (In i’of>, VnV) inlir>i 10, l^'On ] 

It I'' n M’uouv nii''C‘lucf thni fid-alioml ninnnc^t out iinlion 

cannot ‘’Ottif* than to ca^<- an<l (oinfoit in baio rnntcinjil.ition 

of the li’'tlt‘'-‘>n< vith wIjkIi tin* Miblinicst tliouiilits in icln'ion oi 

O 

]lal^lU‘^ arf* hv tiic in.'''>*'« of liulnui tliinkei^ "I he siclit i^ 

pniabh* of ^(tun^' nn n willi tiu^'bm}: ontbn''!!i*,ni \\)io cMuce the* most 
oith (lo\ honoi of ulolati} ;uk 1 tin* nio^t old-^.jnnston'^li a\ei'^ion 
for nautclie^ left alone m the (entii^ of then own wiath nnheeded by 
the niultiUtde* oi lief ded onlv wit It d(*inon‘'trntne slnn^i of the should- 
er-^ cannons warinntfs foi a\oidaiui*, snp|)ii*-snd svmpathies for 
tlien condition oi ojienh i'\ow(d evpiession*' of infliifintion that then 
jian nts do not tike cue of tin* \ounif nnfoi tnnates It m ditbcult. 
to ‘'1*0 win a Hindoo of am (onipl(*\ion of thought ‘'honld e\ince a 
lioiioi of idolati) Then* is nothing in his creed, whethei \ edic oi 
Pinanic. which pioclaiins the absolute sin of image woiship The 
Bible of the Chiistiaii. we know*, tepi<*sents (Jod as a jealous God, jealom 
of wood, f-tone ami (lav, jedoiis of all things cieatcd , and theiefoie 
theic is a basis foi tin* hate which the jnoiis Glnistian deems it leligions 
to manifest against idolatn Bight or wioult. theie exists a plea for 
bis extiavagam i*s in the preseiue of a Hindoo jiagoda, wlncli we can 
enteitam as lational, viewed with jefeieme to Ins ctnh education and 
.subsequent Inbit of thought The Alabomedan, with wdiom image 
bieaking whenevci it can be bufelv indulged in, is a dut'^ and was once 
a jiastime, has a similai plea to uige witli tlie Clnistians Tlie rcvci- 
ciKing of God in an idol inteifeics with In.s futnie possession of IiecAcii 
and bcttci tlian Iieaven, ilie honiis A stiong selfisliness pievcnts 
both these OKlei.s of icligioinsls fiom extending chniitable sympathy 
towa]d.s the Hindoos m then piimitive mode of woiship They feai 
to lose eternal bliss by a toleialion denounced as a ciinie in then 
religious books, and we have sufficient cliaiity to acknowledge and al- 
low^ the iigoui of then necessity But to the Hindoo, wliose subhmest 
conceptions of the God-head aie the ofisjnings of a puie philosophjq 
wdio is a natuialist in his most advanced foim of w'oiship, who is le- 
leased and disentangled fiom tlie bondage of a book-ievelation, the 
motives foi a fi antic lopudiation of idolatiy aie non-existent, and where 
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[ Repiinted fiom the Beiignlee No^eInhel 24, 1860 ] 

The Secietaiv of State for India has biipeiseded the action of the 
Lieutenant Governor with lefcience to the Famine Enquiry Com- 
mission The functions of Mi Eampier will cease and Mr George 
Campbell, assisted by efficient coadjutois, will take up in detail the 
investigations by which the lepntation of the Bengal Government 
wnll stand oi fall Public opinion has been so violently roused in 
England b}^ the incidents connected with as heav)^ a imsfortune, as 
can afflict a nation, that the responsible head of the Indian Government 
had no alternative couise to a proceeding which will sensibly detract 
from the authority and dignity of the local administration There 
was little apprehension of a peison of Mr Dampier's energy and public 
viitues succumbing to supeiioi influences in his narration of facts 
connected with the Bengal Famine or m his diagnosis of the causes 
which led to that calamity yet the natural wish and inclination of 
every official who has amenities to preserve and a bureau to support 
or befriend, so t,ilently mould his smceiest convictions that there 
IS alwa}s danger in his nomination to an office requiring judicial 
seventy of examination for the ascertainment of fact and the awful 
solemnity of the black cap for the utterance of a verdict, rigidly, im- 
partially and perhaps terribly arrived at after a laborious investigation 
Even a most thorough and conscientious discharge of the duty of 
reporting and remarking upon a question in which is involved and 
endangered the administrative repute of the Head of the Government 
of which the reporting officer happens to be a subordinate, is liable 
seriously to the construction and imputation of having been shaped 
and directed by superior and clandestine influences So that the moral 
effect of an important state paper, thus anomalously obtained, is less- 
ened or utterly destroyed, and the public mind continues to be guided 
and governed by vain conjectures and extravagant guesses in the 
decision of points demanding philosophical calmness of enquiry and 
accuinulalion of detail to render that decision valuable for future use 
as the basis of an infallible lemedy A most suspicious element in the 
Commission nominated by the Lieutenant Governor was furnished 
by the fact which had somehow oozed out that its report was demanded 
to order in point of time A rumour, whether true or false, had widely 
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spicacl, that the docnment on whuh tho fiiluK' liislf>iiaii and adniini^^- 
tiatoi weic to found (he iiio-.l essential Iheoiies foi the iienefit of then 
own and subsequent ages, \sas letjuiied to lie loinciitod with the 
lapidity of steam oi elertiKit/V incicK that the lu'xt Pailninnnt v liu h 
opens in Febiuaiv 1867 might not pioceed to tlie disc iiv-ion of the 
Bengal famine without a sop oi find the Bengal {h)\ ei nment, whnh 
cannot sleep in quiet iindei an aiioinmous attadc fiorn siu h a pap'u 
as the Fnend of Imha, unpiepaicd with a defence agam-^t cltaiges 
iiiged vehemently and in volume against it b\ the singiilail} un.inimous 
voice of tlic Blesses of India and Bngland It. is evident that the 
sole object of the lepoit wdiich j\li JJamjnei is (b mg abmit thecouiitiv, 
in such haste that he often has to dine oiiK upon tea tiiul biscuit to gc t 
up, IS to silence Pailiamcntai v iipioai, to stop the voice of eavil in an 
assembly notoiioiis foi its indifieieiiee to and ignoiance of Indian 
subjects, to poSe and bamboo/lc the few old Indians like Colonel 
Sykes and Mi Smollett, who cncleav'oin feebh and spasmodically to 
rouse tlie eclioes of St Stephen sllall in favoi of the one liundiecl and 
eighty millions no longei, foi the famine has diminished the census 
on which that computation of Indian population was based, who 
groan and giumblc undci the ciotchcty sway of Bnglish oflicials, we 
can hardly say of the English nation Foi such a puiposc only is 
Sii Cecil Beadon anxious to piocuie a lepoit and aflci wauls peihaps 
to write a minute The world will gain nothing by eithei document, 
and the Bengalees who aie ci}nng aloud foi bicacl and d} ing foi want 
of it, will get only a stone No object of benevmlencc oi statesmanship 
IS aimed at and will theiefoie be obtained Sii Cecil wants a vindica- 
tion , a paity pamphlet But India leqniies a scientific diagnosis of a 
new and fatal disease YMiy should Bengal staive with the wateis of 
mighty rivers lushing in toiient thiough hei fertile jilains with a 
peasantry industiious and economical , wuth a land settlement which is 
pointed at with pride by hei goveinois and revenue officeis This 
statesmanlike question is asked bv the Sphinx who stalks with its 
famine maw, along the countiy, seizing and devoiuing with famine 
appetite men, women and childien who fail to uniavel the bewilder mg 
enigma Why indeed does Bengal staive the gianaiy of the woild, 
the land overflowing thiough ages, with milk and honey, wdieie the 
able-bodied labouier can enjoy plenty foi the sum which an oidinaiy 
labourer invests in tobacco and tea, staivm Here is a riddle, a Goi- 
dian knot, a Sibylline proposition which Mi Dampiei is lequiied to 
decypher, untie and answer during a month s hard knocking about the 
country on biscuit and tea Lord Byion, it is said, could not write 
poetry with a full stomach Six biscuits and a bottle of soda-water 
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compiised liis poetical lation Peihaps the Famine Commissioner 
will be enabled to mock time by a similai contiivance Nous verrons 
In the meantime ivbat a ci-vilian of twelve yeais' standing is expected 
to finish in foity-five days, a judge of the High Couit, aided by an 
Engmeei officer of the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, has been commis- 
sioned to effect piobably m as many weeks The most intricate ques- 
tions in political economy and fiscal policy, combined with scientific 
investigations into the nature of soils, produce, levels and ram-falls, 
will so crowd and multiply upon the hands of the Commission that 
we shall not be disappointed if the enquiiy is prolonged to as much as 
foity-five months Y7e shall insist however upon a thorough, radical 
sifting of the requiiements of agiicultural economy, of the systems of 
landed tenures, of the impediments to irrigation Evidence should 
be taken upon all these points, and the general public, with the ryot 
population, indulged with an opportunity of stating and ventilating 
cardinal grievances V/e have confidence m Mr CampbelFs ability 
and faith m his benevolent instincts The best may safely be expected 
from him if only the local Governments can be prevented from intro- 
ducing chilling interferences 
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[Repimted fiom tlio Beiigiilco, Novcmbei 2-1 180(5 ] 

One of the most splendid pageants evei Avitnessed in India, since 
the victoiy at Plassey, regaled d.unng the last and picsent Aveek tlic 
piinces and the people of the Noith West, leminding them that the 
mantle of the Gieat Mogul had fallen upon sliouldeis not pie-eminent 
only for bioad cloth and Khalee The Duibai at Agia is one of those 
events which only a stiong Goveinmeiit can undeitake to lealisc, mani- 
festing its piowess and dignity to suiiounding piinccs and chieftains 
depending wholly oi in pait foi independence, piospeiity, and piotect- 
lon, upon the paiamount authoiity What the Rajahs of ancient 
India, what Ram Chundei of Adjoodhya oi the Pandoos of Hustinapoie 
efiected by a ceiemony such as the saciihce of the hoise, the Mogul, 
deprived of the lesouices of supeistition, endeavouied to secuie by 
the pomp and the pageant of a Duibai 

The imposing ceremonials of Hindoo worship, the feasts and the 
largesses, the holiday feelings and enjoyments of vast jiopulations, 
certainly pioduced emotions, distinct and diffeient fiom those excited 
by a Mahomedan Durbai Less of gaiety, less of soul, less of that 
universal feeling of festivity which held in laptuious bondage A^ast 
concouises of men of all classes to Avhom Kuino distiibuted SAVeetmeats 
01 Krishna, the incarnation upon earth of Vishnoo the Pieseivei, 
performed menial offices of hospitality, prevailed of couise in a meie 
gatheimg of the nobles The Loid of Muthuia and DAvaika, the Com- 
mander of the Naiayanee host, Avashing meekly and sedulously the 
feet of the Brahmins, is a spectacle the like of AAffiich people must have 
despaired to meet in the reception halls of a race unmoulded by the 
civilization of three thousand years or the religious humihty pioduced 
by the events and developed philosophy of such an immense measure 
and leisure of time Still the Mahomedan Emperor did not mount 
upon steam or electricity into the clouds He unbended and unfolded 
himself before the chiefs whom he deigned to honor There Avas a 
deal of ceremony it is true, much Kmda and Kow towing But Avhen 
the ceremonials ended, a genial flow of conversation ensued, unres- 
tricted by repelling programmes The Durbars of the English are 
ponderous and stifi They are measured by rule and compass Heavy 
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clogs encountei the actois Ozie cannot sit without some awkward 
mistake still moie awkwardly rectified The booming of cannon and 
the gloomy presentation of an aturdan do not satisfy the yearning of 
the soul Ihe native piince is bewildered and disappointed There 
are marked difieiences of treatment The Scindia and the Begum of 
Bhopal, the Rajahs of Jeypoie and Jodhpoie aie seived with 'pan and 
atar by the Viceroy in person , whilst Ulwei and Kerowlee are helped 
to the conventional delicacies by a full or half Secretary The feeling 
of disappointment, and more, of wounded pride and dignity, is height- 
ened by the consideration that it is an e£&gy of the sovereign, a servant 
proxy, who imposes the intolerable drill Several chiefs have been 
outraged and insulted by forms not meant to hurt, but which ha\e 
produced- nevertheless deep wounds The pomp and ceremony of the 
Durbar were however brilliant, and the reviews, illuminations and 
speeches — the last of which only are reproducible in Calcutta and which 
we therefore extract below — must have created the usual impression 
of fear, wonder, mystification blended into a predominant feeling 
of — our readers will excuse us for ha'S’ing recourse to slang for want 
of a better word — rumness 
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[ Repnntcil fioni the BcagHlfo, Dcccinbor 1 , 18(;0 ] 

The only public institution in India wliicli appioachcs in its chaiac- 
tei, impoitance and national co-opeiation, the gicat lilciaiy and 
scientific assemblage of Euiope, opened its piesent session in the 
theatie of the Medical College on Thuisday the 8th ullimo The 
attendance was lathei scanty and the absence of the Piesident, who 
was confined by duty to Simla, failed to give the meeting that tone of 
enthusiasm which invariably follows the picsencc of distinguished 
visitors We aie not competent to speak aiithoiitatively of the 
prevailing feeling in European Societies, but in this country', an atmos- 
phere ol sadness and ennui, a creeping insidious sense or incomplete- 
ness and indifierence, is thiust upon public meetings and even private 
gatherings when one favorite man, one leader of mark, one buoyant 
and heroic spirit, is missed from his accustomed place He may be 
dumb and otherwise useless, his active interference ^v^th the proceed- 
ings may be withheld, he may sit in an attitude of profound leposc 
with an elbow luxuriously resting upon the table and his chin reclining 
in the warm embrace of his own palm Yet his bare presence suffices 
to infuse energy, which is manife->ted in even the drone of the Secretary 
as he reads the minute That unmitigated piece of routine is ac- 
complished charmingly There is a solemnity in the tone, a pathos 
in the voice, a crack about the pauses, which the least observant 
cannot fail to remark The eye of the chief transmutes dross into 
gold , the magnetic play of his soul catches in its \ igorous gambols 
the least earnest and the most dull Fire and force are not confined to 
mere numbers A quorum of twentv-five is raised to the action and 
calibre of ten times that number If a lecture has to be delivered, 
the happy man who has the privilege of passing his talents in review 
before one of the most distinguished men of the day, falls to his task 
with a will which wonderfully supplies all the wants of incajiacity' 
Words come up to his aid which do not ordinarily bless his efforts to 
appear eloquent Thoughts flash upon him to which he formerly 
was a stranger The desire and effort to shine, produce for a while 
the inspiration of superior power, and the homeliest sentences rush out 
glib and glorious from his no longer masticating, screwed up, mouth 
If the President nods, the audience cheers A sensible impression 
IS created by his smile The opening of the present session of the 
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Betliune Society was unaided by any such poweifiil auxiliaiy to popu- 
iai enthusiasm Yet the proceedings were ot a most grave and impres” 
sive character. Mr Woodrow filled the chan and very ably filled it 
He had a melancholy task to perform The last meeting of the last 
session of the society had closed with a remarkable lectui'e from the 
then hvmg Bishop Cotton The first meeting of the present session 
had to be opened by a motion of condolence for the dead Bishop 
Cotton. The acting President had been a guest and constant com- 
panion of the lamented prelate throughout the peregrinations which 
terminated so fatally In his p'ous visitations to the Eastern Districts 
of Bengal one paramount motive governed Bishop Cotton Personal 
convenience and comfort were subordinated to it Life was freely 
risked under its influence The encouiagement of education was 
uppermost in his mind — education to the Christian and the heathen 
alike. In order to vi'^it Nowgong, a station in Assam, not easily ac> 
cessible by steamer, this servant of God and worthy pastor ot the 
Church, proceeded up a treacherous river in a common rowing boat 
which did not offer the convenience even of sleeping. He journeyed 
two days and two nights in this boat, so uncomfortable, so unlike the 
palace he was accustomed to use His other comJorts during the tour 
could not have been satisfactory, for he lamented that m Assam four 
things, usually considered as necessaries of life, were wanting There 
were no clocks, no roads, no servants, no food A wonderful place 
indeed, which some years ago used to be described by poetic tea-plant- 
eis as a wilderness reclaimed by English genius and English capital 
into a garden. The Headmaster of the native school at Debroghur 
told the Bishop that “ in Assam nothing is cheap but rupees,” a view 
of political economy which was warmly approved and the comparative 
price of food during the last five years furmshed by Janmejoy Doss 
exhibiting an astomidmg disparity, found a place m the good Bishop^s 
dial}'" A feeling resolution was recorded by the Bethune Societj^ 
in connection with the Bishop’s death and another with that of Rajah 
Pertaub Chunder Singh. 

Notwithstanding the grave and melancholy character of the pro- 
ceedings of the early part of the evening, the lecture on Shakespeare 
with readings delivered by Mr Tudor Trevor broke the spell of sadness 
The readings are said to have been equal to any delivered by D L R 
or Mr Hume The character of Shakespeare was artistically drawn , 
piquant anecdotes concerning the poet were plentifully thrown in, 
and a just and tasteful criticism on his works procured the lecturer 
a hearty and unanimous vote of thanks 



Cbe Durbar Speech. 
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[ Repiintoil fiom tlic Bengalee, Docoinbei 1 liS(iO ] 

State orations are geiicially 3udged by a standard diiYeient fioin 
wliat suffices to vreigli the requiicments of jinvate inteicouise A« 
immeasurably siiperioi aic the tone and tenoi of an edict to tliose of 
an advertisement about kid glove's and satin shoes, so is a speech 
fiom the throne or the harangue of a Viceioy pitched above an addres's 
to a 3ury or even an oration on a Bill in Pailiament, Tlie eloquence 
of the man in power is of a different kind altogetlier fiom the eloqiieiir e 
of the forum, the pulpit or the platfoim For the dignity of an ack- 
nowledged, undisputed and duly reverenced position of eminence 
demands a sobriety and plainness of diction, intelligible to all and 
rendered solemn and terrible from that studied avoidance of mysteiy 
The General commanding an army and the Viceroy administering an 
empire have and ought to have little time to elaborate tropes and 
metaphors They are the men of action, of hard clattering thought, 
of toil inconceivable, of finished practical education It would be 
ridiculous to see them ratting to school-boy compositions, or even to 
compositions of a character which the world invest with the halo of 
literary grandeur and effect Epicunanism of language is so incon- 
sistent with heroic work that taste is outraged by their monstrous 
combination The best generals of antiquity and modern times weie 
terse speakers. That single sentence of Napoleon, “ it is the sun of 
Austerhtz,” electrified a host and led it dashingly to the cannon s 
mouth with a shout of victory And that final charge at Wateiloo 
by which Napoleon Was crushed, was sounded through those memoi- 
able words of the Iron Duke, memorable so long as the English lan- 
guage will last, up Guards at ’em ” The words are as ungraceful as 
can be conceived, perhaps the London cabman urges on his beasts 
by means of more polished sentences But the conqueror of the 
greatest military genius of Europe had scant leisure to elaboralo a 
graceful speech whilst the fortunes of the world hung in the balance 
He was all action and had no room for humbug The crisis had 
arrived, and, Up Guards, at em, ’ was barely utterable in the haste 
and excitement of the moment But the simple words thrilled in the 
hearts of the Dukes listeners The cuirassiers of the Emperor re- 
coiled 111 confusion and rout from the soldiery whom the contemptible 
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monosyllables bad neived to supeinatiiial stiengtb Napoleon fled 
and Euiope was saved 

Not tbe words which the man of authniity utters but the feelings 
which fling them up, impiess and infiuence his heareis The success 
of Sir John Lawrence in the difficult school of Durbar eloquence is due, 
not to the choice of his expressions, to the blaze of his sentences to the 
ring and rhythm of his periods, but to the deep earnest tone of advice 
and admonition which, with almost parental weight and solicitude, 
conspicuously marks his public demonstrations towards the Princes, 
Sirdars, Chiefa and Jagheerdars of India The Durbar speech at Agra 
which we reproduce elsewhere, is a brilliant specimen of this style of 
address It is homely and plain, without ornament, without any 
aflectation even, of dignity Uttered m the language of the princes 
and the chiefs to whom it was addressed, dehvered with the soft 
hesitancy of manner and voice which mars Sir John’s English speeches 
but which set ofl and render impressive an address in Oordoo, it must 
have fallen with tremendous effect upon the eighty-four rulers of 
principalities and fiefs who listened with absorbed attention and 
profound reverence to the representative of their sovereign laying 
down like one of the sages of the past, like Vyas or Vysistu, the true 
theory of Government Eeading the speech in its diluted English 
version even, one is carried in imagination to the times, when the 
Hindoo Kings solicited and accepted the noblest truths of religion, 
of social law, of administrative policy, from then gooroos or spiritual 
guides , from men who, making mankind their study, retired to moun 
tain fastnesses or into the wilderness, to contemplate what was good 
and holy and beneficient and kingly The tide of Mahomedan des- 
potism swept away and obliterated this class of advisers who spoke 
without fear and served without reward The Governor-General 
has well taken up then place Wielding an authority superior to that 
of the bulk of crowned heads in Europe, invested with powers Impeiial 
in then range and magnitude, representing in his office the weight and 
dignity of a sovereign whose nod can unsettle the peace of the world, 
whose navy can overspread the seas, and whose armies have not yet 
known defeat or retreat, the Viceroy of the Empress of Hindoostan 
was not called upon to bandy compliments with princes whom he had 
summoned to pay homage to the throne They stood, many of them 
how seriously, m need of advice, substantial explanation of the stand- 
ard by which the paramount power was prepared to estimate greatness 
and worth, and recognise, and reward them The contest for preced- 
ence was openly rebuked, the vanity of salutes was constructively 
ridiculed That chief who made his subjects happy would be the 
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toremost in Biitish regard Such was the encouiagement oflered Tlie 
native rulers of India were proudly reminded that the era of rapine had 
passed away for ever The flag of England waved over an empire at 
peace Not a shot could he exchanged without British permission. 
The days of military glory, of Marhatta horsemen and Pindaree free- 
booters, had passed out of the sands of time If glory was now as- 
pired at, it must be that of peace The triumph of engineering, of 
political economy, of mind in fact in all its varied departments of 
knowledge, this alone is available now to ambition and to genius A 
new chord has been struck in the hearts of the native princes Many 
of them have already turned their energies to education and to facilities 
to trade Ulwer and other States have heartily entered into the en- 
lightened policy of the age , the words of the Viceroy will add the 
sanction and approbation of the paramount authority to the motives 
which have led to that policy The simple force of the Governor- 
GeneraTs speech, the studied avoidance of ornament or display, the 
beaming philanthropy which sweetly pervades and mellows its official 
asperity, the paternal character of its precepts, the honor-giving 
personality of its illustrations, these and many other happy phases of 
it, place the performance far high up in the hst of Durbar oratory and 
enable us to class it amongst the master-pieces of Imperial eloquence 
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[ Hcpnntcd fioni tlio Rciigilcc, Dc'^cinbci 1, 1866 ] 

Tlicie IS something laughable if not positively iicliciilous in the 
mannei in which supcistition and sentiment mingle in monstious 
discoid in the foimation of what is called, or rather stands foi, society 
in Bengal Not a few amongst us will be found pursuing the worship 
simultaneously, of Kali and of Kant There is a charm about oui 
mythology, a mystic giandeui in oui ceremonies, the influence of which 
survives the most elaborate and finished education in the English clas- 
sics We are at the same time idolaters, theists and atheists Unable 
to resist the pressure of ancient association, we betake ourselves to 
modes of worship which our numerous friends, neighbours and de- 
pendants reckon as orthodox But whilst bowing reverently to the 
images set up in our temples, we are laughing inordinately at the 
ridiculousness of our position Every sentiment of philosophy looks 
thunder at us for a hypocrisy which reduces the admirer of the Plato- 
nists and the Stoics, the Kantists and the Cousimsts, to the sordid level 
of the Tanirisl or the \hslinuvist There is a great deal outrageous and 
intolerable in the classification, under one sweeping term, of men 
of the grandest intelligence and men of the densest stupidity We have 
recently been amused by a confession that the native convert to Chris- 
tianity rebels against the pienomen of Baboo because the meanest 
Sircar m a counting house revels in all the glories intended to be shed 
by the use of that titular distinction "WTiat must indeed be our annoy- 
ance and soreness of feeling when we think, that the most enlightened 
of our body bow down before a thing as gross and fully as despicable as 
that which the Sonthal worships as his God The provoking question 
IS urged, what is the difterence then between the Sonthal and the 
reader of Shakespeare, the Khoond and the thinker modelled and 
finished after the system of Bacon The man who rises to the seventh 
heaven, if not of creation at least of mind, on the philosophical fleece 
of the Theory of Progress, descends the very next moment without suffi- 
cient time allowed him even to blow his nose or rub his eyes after the 
sunny feat, into the abyss of the grossest fetichism He dares to think 
but he dares not to act A thousand hindrances surround his path , 
most of these, to earnest and romantic natures insurmountable There 
IS the father bowed down with the weight of years, venerable and grey, 
religious to the degree perhaps of bigotry There is the aged mother, 
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wlio rises with the dawn and through the flinty streets barefooted and 
shivering with cold and infiiniities, accomp’ishes a two miles’ walk 
in order to dip her body in the holy stream and say her prayers neck 
deep in the cold water The choicest flowers in the garden are ransacked 
to form an ofiering to Shiva or to Yishnu, the steps of the temple have 
been worn hollow by constant bowings of the head to the dumb deity 
enshrined within it Such piety, such earnest belief, such religious 
enthusiasm are an honor to the race, a ]oy of this life, a promise of 
heaven in the next Is it a son or is it Satan that openly, undutifully, 
violently outrages these holy feelings, these heavenly hopes, these 
eternal aspirations The heart must be stone, the mouth must be a 
poison fang, the mind must be a demon’s legacy which can repay 
parental care, affection and solicitude, by a mockery uncalled for, 
dishonorable, ungrateful The ways of heaven are various God 
judges however only by the wish and the will The educated Hindoo 
IS governed by no sensational honor of idolatry. His religion is a 
sentiment, not a belief At the threshold of learning he was asked to 
abandon belief and follow the guidance of reason He could not 
disobey his tutor for then he would have been compelled to abandon 
every thought of education It is necessary for a learner to put aside 
faith, for faith is a prejudice, a thing preconceived, a state of mind 
antagonistic to enquiry and reason He put aside his faith and 
accepted philosophy accordingly Thus fully primed for enquiry, he 
carries his formulae to the examination of all established religions 
To his dismay he finds faith at the bottom of all The Christian is 
reduced to atheism without faith, the whole Church must march out 
in procession in the tram of David Hume Daith is the cry of the 
missionary Yes, faith ' after having first bade the Hindoo abandon 
faith But the tiger-cub has tasted blood, the teeth of the dragon have 
been sown and they have sprung up from the earth — armed Minervas 
The first appeal to reason is accepted, the subsequent ratting back to 
to faith is spurned Religion must either be a glorious wreath of 
ideas all tested in the red gleaming crucible of reason, or, if we are com- 
pelled to swallow faith, let it be fetichism The symbols and the 
ceremonies of idolatry do not thus terrify us We can afford to humour 
our parents without shocking our consciences , to bow down to the 
images in our temples, without undergoing a feeling of sin , to respect 
the earnest follower of the prophet who gives away a fourth part of his 
income in chanty, and to adore the Christian, who in his acts, justifies 
the heavenly doctrine of universal brotherhood and love Here is the 
true history of our inconsistence May we not be permitted to add, 
also the bold nnflmp nf mn orinfafn#! ''’rsisteiicy 
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[Hcpimted fiom the Bengalee, Deeembei 8, 1866 ] 

The inhabitants of Howiah lemembei with giatitude a shaip 
energetic yet couiteous young Magistrate, who in the singes of official 
appointment was foi a time left m the ciitcheiiy of that station to 
distribute justice, administei and collect the levenue and drive and 
diiect the sluggish Municipality as no body else had diiven it The 
wondeiful vigoi and activity which he infused into the course of official 
routine, the decision and fiimness with which he closed and shut up 
eveiy debated question, the legal acumen and stein common sense 
which he brought into the transaction of heavy and multifarious duties, 
his fine undistuibable temper and strong undeviating sense of justice, 
these marked him foi an official of high ability and promise 'When he 
left the station to fill the Magistracy of Cuttack the inhabitants of the 
district felt they had lost a friend, a guide, an administrator, whose 
place would not be easily filled But BIi Cornell had departed with 
a promotion , his talents were required in a more important district 
The low faint presage of a famine had commenced to be entertained 
in Orissa, and the demand of the probable crisis would soon have to 
be met bv ability, by energy, by foresight, by humanity All those 
qualities Mi Cornell was known to possess in no inconsiderable degree 
and the withdrawal of a peison endowed with all those qualities from 
a place hlce How i ah, with its large European and native population, 
was a misfortune for the infliction of which the inhabitants did not at 
the time thank the Lieutenant Governor But Mr Cornells deserved 
prosperity was a gratification which compensated for the iriitation 
caused by his loss and if the Lieutenant Goveinoi had only known how 
to use and economise the abilities of the new Magistrate of Cuttack, 
the scandal would not have occurred to his Government of a Magistrate 
so full of promise, of such acknowledged good service, rare energy and 
facility of executing a large amount of work in a comparatively short 
space of time, so prized, being turned into a scapegoat and a sacrifice 
to cover the delinquencies of the head of the Government If Mr 
Corneirs services had not been well attested already in positions of 
great difficulty and delicacy, his supersession would scarcely have at- 
tracted notice Suficimg merit does not always fling itself before 
public sympathy and the vagaries of the Lieutenant Governor m the 
81 
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distribution of patronage arc so notoiious that busy men cannot afford 
time to stop and exanmie each one of them critically. But i\Ir Cornell 
happens, to be an officer of established reputation, whilst the reputation 
of Sir Cecil Beadon in connection Mith the famine in Oiissa has gone 
down and been demolished for ever Alone, unaided for months 
together by even a native Deputy, the j\Iagistrate of Cuttack performed 
Herculean tasks The brunt of the vork, both revenue and magis- 
terial, fell upon him singly at a time of extraordinarj’ pressure and 
peril Those who know the gentleman and are familiar with his habits 
of woik, cannot conceive that he ever shiank or shirked But a Com- 
missioner hke Mr Havenshaw, whom the people of Cuttack vould, 
in the exasperation of their distress, have stoned to death if they had 
not been afraid of felony, peifunctorily reported against him It 
was sufficient The Lieutenant Governor, badgered and baited by the 
Press and piicked also from within by an outraged conscience was 
on the look out for a victim Mi Conicll was sent up, ready washed 
and marked with the sacrificial red powder The high priest grimly 
scowled and at one blow hoped to propitiate the JDevi of public opinion 
But the Goddess is only still moie exasperated She demands the blood 
of the high priest What is Mr Coinell’s ofience that he should be hurl- 
ed down into the abyss of a Joint in the veiy station in which he was 
full magistrate We hope the Comnussion in Oiissa now unravelling 
the causes of the famme, will imiavcl also the history of this — ^its 
most disgraceful episode. 
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[ RopimtocI fioiii tho Ben^ilco, Doconiboi 8, 1830.] 

One graduate at least of the Calcutta Uiiiveisity has proved that 
the imagination, power of soul, subtle knowledge of human feeling 
and of the springs of human action, nurtured, educated and developed 
in the Charter-house or in Oxford are susceptible of the same vigorous 
growth in the East, the taste equally refined and the passions equally 
capable of being bent, turned and moulded according to the standard 
of a brilliant ideal About a year ago we reviewed m these columns 
the first Bengalee novel deserving the name written by Baboo Bunkim 
Chundcr Chatterjea, B A The chann, vivacity and histone interest 
of the book invested it with the value of an acclimatised exotic None 
but a first rate English scholar could give to the incidents and the 
spirit of the Doorgesh Nundinec the light of Scott or the humour of 
Thackeray and whilst perusing the talc one involuntarily asked himself 
whether the masters of English fiction could produce aesthetic com- 
bination of a more emotional character. The same Roman hand has 
essayed another novel though in an altogether different style But 
the same sparkle of the spirit is tlicie, the same wild vigor of the des- 
cription, the same deep diving into the feelings This novel, the name 
of which we have placed at the head of this article, is a wonderful 
specimen indeed of the ability of mind to crush its way through diffi- 
culties which language presents to the onward pressure of glorious 
thoughts The man of genius creates and cuts out a language which 
falls with the brilliancy of a fresh, unheard of world upon the gaping 
spectator Kopal Koondola takes by storm the most sceptical in regard 
to the capacity , power or destiny of what was once the Bengalee dialect. 
All IS race, said Disraeli , all is thought, say we The writer who thinks 
originally and can catch in the mb of his pen the varying, unnoticed 
gleams of nature, can sanctify and raise to classic excellence even the 
language of the Ooryahs Baboo Bunkim Chunder Chatterjea thinks, 
and deeply thinks, whilst engaged in writing a novel, and the result is, 
we have a work of art, a mosaic, a filigree which, whilst it charms the 
senses, takes captive also the understanding We do not allude to the 
grace or finish of the sentences, to the sound or ]ingle of the words 
Any fool who knows how to hold a dictionary can perform that feat 
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seated on a liimian caicass We cannot condense the tale within lea- 
sonable limits But the young man encounteis in the foiest a beauti- 
ful daughtei of the deseit with whom he escapes fiom the toils of the 
dreadful pgi They are maiiied, but the wayward child of the woods 
cannot settle heiself down to the confined life of a Hindoo wife 
Jewels aie given to her, but she presents them to the first beggai that 
she meets, her very life she at last abandons for the benefit of her 
husband^s first wife The first wife, at an early age, with her father 
and family, had been forcibly converted to Mahometanism Her 
Hindoo husband therefore had forsaken her But her beauty attracted 
to her arms the herr of Akbar She had run through every whirl 
of profligacy in the Imperial City, but she was not happy , she played 
for the game of empress, but the world renowned Meher-ulmssa sup- 
planted her Defeated and disgusted, the woman who despised princes 
and omrahs, flew to the feet of her beggar husband, who spurned her 
as a melecho V/e have given only a faint outline of the work before us, 
but how rich and gorgeous is its minutest coloring One must read 
the original m order to understand the reasons for our admiration. 
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fy 

[ RopimLcd fioin Iho licni'ivU o, Df't ''iiiU i l*>, ISV'i ] 

The horrors o£ the A\nupping Act hft\c at Inst mn(h‘ tlu'ir \\a\ into 
official hicasts The Sessions Judge of Bnjshvc is noitlioi a philanthro- 
pist nor the sensation editor of a sscekh newspaper Being a Ci\ liian, 
he may he deemed hardened in some measure to the infliction and 
sight of punishment Having giaduatcd steadily in all the infeiior 
offices of the service, having learnt law* according to tlic famou^' system 
denounced by Courtney Smith, vi/ , by dissecting living men , basing 
perpetrated the usual complement of errors and follies the least one of 
which could not have failed to spread consternation in populous districts 
he cannot be expected to have retained any exquisite human sensi- 
bilities or to be troubled with extra-ordinary s}mpathy for his species 
Yet such a person, so trained, thus daily accustomed to crime and 
criminals, six hours of whose time were each day jiasscd in distributing 
pains and penalties, has at last been grievously out-iagcd by the 
manner in which Mr Assistant Magistrate Humphrey and Mr Full 
Magistrate AVells caused the prisoners in the Ila]sh}c Jail to be flogged 
and lacerated He was so scandalised indeed, that the c\il seemed 
to call at his hands emphatic denunciation He deemed it his duty 
to report, and what a tremendous report The temper of Sir Cecil 
Beadon’s Government, wull not, we can conceive, be much rufllcd 
by the disclosures made The Lieutenant Governor’s Christianity 
has been already exhausted upon schemes for preventing dying Hindoos 
from obtaining the consolations of their religion m then last moments, 
upon vigorous sentimentality in favor of societies for the suppression 
of cruelty to animals There is nothing left now for his Honor’s numer- 
ous sub]ects and obsequious slaves But the statement made by a 
Sessions Judge of Bengal that in the Jail of Bajshye, twenty-flve'^ native 
prisoners were flogged nearly to death in course of a single fortnight, un- 
der the orders of a Magistrate passed in spite of the humane and responsi- 
ble protest of the Civil Surgeon of the stcation, will rouse the indignation 
of the English people to a pitch of ferocity of which the demonstration 
against Mr Eyre, may be assumed to give some foretaste One English 
soldier, who was confined to his bungalow by Colonel Crawley, died of 
heat and the English Press growled and thundered till Colonel Crawley 
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was removed Here are twenty-five poor wretches sent to Hospital by 
brutal flagellation administered in opposition to medical opinion 
and in a form compared to which mutilation is a mercy The bar- 
barity IS the work of only fourteen days ' Who can say how many 
murders have been committed in the same style since whipping was 
introduced into the Penal Code ^ We are confident numbers who 
died under these inflictions have been reported “ died from fever ” 
If the medical officer of a Jail can be bullied into silence when the 
Magistrate is fiendishly inclined, nothing prevents his swallowing his 
tongue when “ accidents ” occur. The enormity of the disclosure now 
made is equal to any in the history of judicial crime And if the country 
cannot demand signal punishment of the privileged offenders, it can 
Constitutionally clamour at least for the abrogation of the law under 
cover of which such hideous cruelty could be perpetrated. 
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forth the Famine Commission, is therefore not only untenable, but dis- 
cieditable to a statesman of Sir John Lawrence's thorough honesty. 
It looks so very like dodging and palavering, that its insertion in an 
important state paper is exceedingly to be regretted. The Government 
of India openly proclaims its disbelief in the stories circulated m Eng- 
land to the discredit of the Government of Bengal and is anxious to 
see justice done to the officials who have been denounced by the news- 
papers Is it consistent to appoint a Commission of Enquiry and 
in the same paper forestall its functions by casting the blight of un- 
belief on the facts the Commission will have to investigate and per- 
haps prove ? The causes of a famine it is not difficult to discover Such 
a visitation is governed by the laws which regulate earthquakes and 
hurricanes. It recurs at long intervals of time when busy men are 
least prepared to meet it by ordinary precautions They will have 
forgotten everything about the present Commission , its report will 
have been destroyed by age and worm , when the next famine falls 
to the lot of our great grand children Energy is the ruling power 
when such a calamity occurs, is the sole remedy for the disaster. 
The same energy m fact with which rebellions are crushed and invasions 
are repelled, suffices to stop the sans culotte fury of a famine We 
cannot conceive why a war with men should be deemed more legiti- 
mate and glorious than a war with nature The recovery of prestige 
in Bhootan cost us a crore of rupees AVhy were we so little sentimental 
as to begrudge an outlay of fifty lacs m order to rescue from extermina- 
tion a hundred times the population of the Dooars ? The scandal 
and blackening of history will save us from repetitions of the folly and 
crime it has been our painful duty to denounce m high places But we 
now want some grand victim to soothe the Nemesis of a grave adminis- 
trative outrage. 
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[ Repimtotl fiom tlic llcnj'ftloc, Dcceinbf'i l'>, ISOC, ] 

Agam the wail of dcatli is licaul piloousK oxtciuhng fioin the 
Hooghly distnct The land is cursed One e\il seuifcl} subsides 
befoie anothei .shoiss its Goigon face We have Imidh \et done witli 
the famine , the piicc of iice has not scnsibl} abated , the deaths fioin 
starvation have diminished only by compaiison , wlien lo ' tlic foi mid- 
able epidemic fevei of Bengal again chases its victims fioin padd} 
field to barn, leaving the ciops unreaped and the grain un-stoied for 
want of men The rate of moitahty in the affected distncts is as- 
tounding One-thiid of the inhabitants of Palaiah in the Serainpoie 
Sub-division have been destroyed in little less than two months, and 
more are dying daily Is the Government not responsible for this 
huge holocaust ^ the Government that raises taxes and lias instituted 
a Police which is a tenor to honest men This rule and compass 
system of modern civilization will at last land us upon a desert empire 
It cannot be contended that the authorities were not aware of tlie 
state of the villages Mliat is the use of the authorities if they cannot 
ascertain such broad palpable facts as the decimation of entire populous 
tracts ^ Prompt medical aid at the outset of the calamity might 
have sufficed to drive it out , or at least to mitigate it to a sensible 
extent But the cost of the aid was not probably in the budget , and 
the keen sub-official mind giaspcd at once the difficulty, gasped, 
and abandoned thousands to a terrible fate lathei than accept oi 
incur the responsibility of framing and submitting a supplementary 
budget Again, the conservancy of the villages is ghastly The 
water lodged by the September rams has not yet evapoiated or been 
sucked into the soil , for the absence of drainage leaves either or both 
of these primeval methods of getting rid of wet and damp as the only 
ones available to the countr}'’, though municipalities have spiung up 
and the inhabitants are heavily taxed In our own station for instance 
where the bulk of the population resides the roads are mere ruts in 
the mud, drains are nowhere, the rank vegetation is enoimous and 
aufuL Yet we are included within the municipality of ITowiah, pay 
rates and taxes with the best of them, enjoy the full blessings of dis- 
traints and attachments and are compelled to follow every form and 
fashion prescribed by municipal despotism Yffiilst we aie thus cared 
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lor, a gas comjiany is eiectmg buildings m Howiah proper, and laying 
in a stock of pipes to extract a dividend fiom the custom of the muni- 
cipality Such a mockeiy and affectation of civilization m one pait 
whilst another is steeped in ]ungle and diit , enveloped m night and 
nuisance, demands positive interference from the departments and 
men entrusted with statesmanly power and responsibility The first 
object of a municipality is the bestowal of life and health on every 
class of rate-payers This accomplished by the agency of dry roads 
and clean drains and well-kejit gromids, luxuries may follow if funds 
are super-abundant But whilst the native population dies by hun- 
dreds and the most important thoroughfares are left unmetalled in 
order that the hoofs of the horses on which English gentlemen take 
equestrian exercise may find comfort, a deep hole m municipal reve- 
nues IS opened in order to serve the greed of a sanguine gas company. 
This trifling and toymg with native mterests has been the rule of 
years , and to the supmeness of the head of the Grovernment is due the 
enormous amount of death with which the country has been and is 
still afflicted We demand a Governor like Lord Napier who will go 
amongst the people and ascertain then wants humane, energetic and 
bold ; superior to red tape and endowed with generous mstmcts. Every 
year this dreadful epidemic recurs and devastates large areas. What 
IS the difierence then between a misgoverned native state and a well- 
governed British province % We have been rescued from Marhatta 
moss-troopers it is true, but fever carries us off with less compunction 
and greater certainty The form of death has been altered, but the 
substance of misgoveinment endures It seems we can expect nothing 
from Sir Cecil Beadon whose attention is now pleasantly divided 
between the Dalhousie Institute and St Xavier theatricals, whilst the 
country lies gasping at his feet. 



Hiss f^ary (^arpepter. 


• ♦ 

[ Repiinted fiotn the Bengalee, December 15, 1866.] 

One by one almost all tbe young native gentlemen from Bengal 
who bad proceeded to England a few years ago m order to qualify 
themselves for a profession such as only Englishmen aspire to, have 
returned to the parent hive, to make honey or astonish less enterprising 
bees with traveller’s stories We happen to belong to that staid, 
sober, unenthusiastic class of thinkers who descry nothing grand, 
extraordinary, sensational or necromantic in the fact of a few native 
youths having, after hard uninterrupted study in a climate favorable 
to physical and mental exertion, succeeded in opening for themselves 
ingress to the civil or medical services , or even to the bar Ordinary 
Englishmen perform the feat daily without elicitmg popular cheerings , 
and it would be a somewhat dishonorable admission of native incapa- 
city, to run about the streets, shouting for ]oy that at last one native 
youth has attained the height of a Civilian’s great destiny or been 
blessed with a Counsellor’s gown The average civilian is not a very 
brilliant specimen of human intelligence , nor is the average barrister a 
man of fearful learning and wit There is no reason therefore why the 
nation should be urged to extravagant demonstrations m favor of suc- 
cesses which the sons and relatives of many East Indian gentlemen in 
this country, holding a very inferior position in society, have quietly 
attained before us, without society being called upon to do homage to 
the happy men But such amongst the native gentlemen just returned 
to work in their mother country after a lengthened noviciate and pro- 
bation in England, as have contrived to retain their national faith, 
are valuable as examples of moral courage to future aspirants to like 
professions And the gratitude and wisdom of that section of the 
Hindoo community which has been educated to despise caste and to 
appreciate the enterprize of men who, in defiance of it, leave their 
homes for the privations of a sojourn amongst strangers in a foreign 
land, will be shewn by a movement foi which the time appears to be 
ripe, the object of which shall be the inclusion of these bold, defiant 
adventurers, in the rolls of the community from which, under existing 
aiiangements, they are unfortunately now excluded Such a move- 
ment will not be necessary tvrent} years hence, when every family of 
note in the country will have contributed its ofiering to caste and 
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England-earned professions But now, the voluntary concession of 
what will hereafter be an extorted act of grace will redound to the 
honor and the gbry of our generation 

The young men just returned from English soil, have brought with 
them however, the instrument of their own and their country’s free- 
dom The gratitude of the nation must flow in a perennial stream 
to>vards Baboo Mon Mohan Ghose, whose chaste Hindoo manners 
and amiable simplicity induced Miss Mary Carpenter, a name endeared 
to English ears by gigantic benevolence and practical piety, to visit 
the home of the race he so well represents, and bless the daughters of 
Hindoostan with the light of her pious presence The advent of the 
venerable lady will mark an epoch on the page of Indian progress. 
Devoted to the service of her sex, enthusiastic, masculine in her under- 
standing and in the conception of difficulties and their remedies, she 
has already moved the great and the good to sympathy and support 
of her holy mission Too practical and decisive to let her energies 
evaporate in impracticable schemes, she has discovered the real ob- 
struction to female education in the East and eloquently set forth a 
plan for its removal With essentially Hindoo feelings and delicacy 
she has denounced the early training of feminine instincts by the 
grosser instincts of the opposite sex It is a curse and a scandal that 
young men should be allowed to approach even little girls on the soft 
yielding ground of education Miss Carpenter’s fine sensibilities 
have most naturally taken the alarm and her strong mind has been . 
bent to the vindication of the outrage We will discuss her plan at 
length in our next issue 



'VC'bippioS' aS’aip- 


[llepimted from fclie Bengaleo, Decembei 22, 186G ] 

Ml half fledged Magistrate Humphrey, whose acliievements m the 
flogging line the Sessions Judge of Rajshye so feelingly and thnllingly 
brought to the notice of the Lieutenant Goveinoi, has not been idle 
His tremendous humour has this time, if we are to believe the Dacca 
Prokash, culminated in a miiidei A biahmin lad had stolen a guava 
The offence is a common one in the mofussil, where guavas aie as plenty 
as black-berries in England Nobody botheis himself with thoughts 
about a guava These grow in bunches on the way sides and may be 
obtained for the mere plucking It is only when some ancient feud 
has to be revenged that persons harry each othei with criminal suits 
about guavas We can even admit that some brahmin lads are such 
impudent and pertinacious robbers of guavas that they desei' e to be 
occasionally flogged But the lad who stole a guava and was for tbe 
offence subjected to the unhewn mercies of Mr Humphrey was of too 
tender an age to have grown any considerable height in crime or even 
mischief Eight summers had scarcely ripened him, and this stripling 
was sentenced to ten stripes for plucking a guava in a neighboui's 
garden The Civil Surgeon, like an angel of mercy, interposed and 
obtained foi the trembling uichin a remission of seven stupes. The 
blows of the rattan, however, inflicted by a strong Fouzdaiec peon who 
probably had not been sotiened with a doceur, were enough to make 
the child scream and shriek for menicy But Mi Joint Magistrate 
Humphrey had the -^tufl in him of Blue-beard The cues of the lad 
disturbed the even current of a soul unaccustomed to the soft or the 
sapient The Huzoor was in repose and what . lave dared dissolve the 
silent chaim of his temper ? With a brutality equalled only at Cawn- 
pore, this child of eight years, who had stolen a solitary guava and had 
screamed and bellowed for mercy whilst undeigoing heavy flagellation, 
was, for this second offence of screaming and bellowing, ordered to 
receive thirty stupes ' The bayonet thrust of the mutineer had at 
least this advantage that it killed outright, without prolonging the 
sufferings of the infants subjected to the appalling massacre But 
the mercy of Mr. Humphrey made his victim die a hundred deaths 
before death more mercifuUv interposed and released him from torture 
and pain Each crack of the rod must have frozen the life-blood of the 
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poor little cieatuie, as lie la^^ writliing and lolling upon the giouiid. 
Could Chiistian eyes behold this and not weep ? A curse settles at 
the point of our pen, but we fling it out as insane and unmanly Vv^e 
denounce the man who, placed in chaige of a Sub division, perpetrated 
a monstrous murder The child had fainted before the full thirty 
stripes could be completed He was earned to his home, where he 
immediately died Virtually, under enlightened British rule, in the 
nineteenth century of the Chiistian era, the punishment of an infant, 
foi plucking a guava in a neighbour’s garden, is death > In barbarous 
England stealing sheep procured death. In civilised India we have 
Draconised even the theft of a guava. Wondrous power of British 
Law * Whilst Sii John Lawrence holds levees and drawing rooms 
m imitation of the refined pageantries of St James, a Civilian Joint 
Magistrate feasts his senses with the agonies of an urchin of eight 
years in imitation of the humour of a biutal Mahomedan Nabob. 
The story of this foul magisterial murdei has trickled softly through 
the columns of a Piovmcial Veinaculai newspaper Is the Government 
oflS-Cially apprised of the fact ^ If not, where on earth is the use of 
Mr Commissioner Buckland ? And now that the fact has crushed its 
way before the civilised world in spite of Mr Buckland, will it suffice to 
allay the ghost of the murdeied Brahmin child that Sir J ohn Lawrence 
and Sir Cecil Beadon gather at the feet of Miss Carpenter to hear lec- 
tures on social science and blandly discuss schemes about Jail dis- 
cipline and infant Refoimatories " 



Miss Qdrpeoter's Plai}. 


[Reprinted from the Beng^Jcc, DeccnA':’-22 ISTI j 

The first conflict bet-woen ciMlization f.nd barbarism is d^i-trous 
to both The ^^^g^n energy of the dark ages iheir solid compact obs- 
truction of light, the deep shadov^ they cast upon r.li concerne^l — 
the reformer as well as those to be reformed just as the moon m eclips? 
darkens herself as well as the world she lights — arc elements of doubt 
and despair which appall the boldest and petrify the ardour of th-'‘ 
mist vehement The lion m the way has before our time turred 
away from the path of glor}* many whose names might otherwise 
have illuminated history* The cant and rant about the impossible, 
is the formula of weak minds which freezes up the r.ction of their 
possessors equally with that of the possessors of stronger minds who 
are included within the charmed circle of vociferous incompetency 
India IS specially the Ghoul land where the demon of obstruction binds 
fast and ferociously every class and coterie of public thinkers Every 
movement is opposed and put backwards with a skill and a persistence 
which may well excite admiration the same skill and persistence in 
fact, with which the superintendents and keepers of mad hospitals 
are not unfrequently thwarted and puzzled in their efiorts to maintain 
order and restrain freaks and dangerous follies MTiether it be a 
Railway or a School a change m the form of accounting or an alteration 
m the hst of hohdavs Indians and Anslo-Indians hish officials and 
low mohmirs, rise tumultuously " armed with hell flames and furies 
in order to crush and overpower the adventurous schemer. The rivers 
^ire drained to souse him with cold water : the dictionary is emptied 
to denounce his disturbing project lYe cannot bear to be touched 
or treated with strange mstruments Kill us with the primeval 
physic and we shall die content The feehng of the old is too sore 
and too old to be amused by novelties Our doxv is hoar and venerable 

almost a demigod And it costs us a ^^olent wrench to sep irate 
ourselves from it Yet we have gradually abandoned a great part 
of the outer works of our temple. TTe now have been brought to 
accept as righteous the theory at least of female education and eleva- 
tion YTe send httle girls to school who twentv vears ago shuddered 
at the sight of the alphabets : for bv a ludicrous superstition these 
were associated with awful or woful widowhood 
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They not only now go to school but leadily adopt stiange foims 
of manner and social conduct Still, all the benefit that may be secured 
by this altered phase of national feeling unfortunately remains un- 
realised owing to the impossibility of procuring the class of tutoresses 
whose example merely suffices to remove loads of moral filth and shape 
or tincture habits which sweeten and sanctify civilised existence. 
The pious exertions of Miss Carpenter have been directed towards the 
creation of this class of instructresses She has encountered opposi- 
tion But her masculine mind may well laugh at the phantoms that 
have been raised to frighten her We can fully understand the moral 
of the patriotism which seeks to cover under the shield of the Zenana 
distresses which drive pious Hindoo matrons and even girls, to occupa- 
tions httle removed from servihty The caste of the Hindoo carries 
the mark of respectability to hovels which on English ground are the 
receptacles only of the scum of the population Fortunately, in this 
country it is not money which invariably secures social and moral 
position The wife of a millionaire will remain uncared for in Hindoo 
female gatherings, whilst the wife of a beggar is devoutly saluted and 
placed upon the seat of honor It is true that the infection of English 
seivihty to wealth is producing ghastly sores also in our society , but 
they are confined solely to the Presidency towns The bulk of the 
population still retain feelings which have preserved unimpaired the 
pohoy and institutions of five thousand years ' To these, the Brahmin 
woman still affords an outlet of religious devotion, unsullied by the 
taint of worldly riches, the contemplation of which may well excite 
the romance of the least ardent natures This element m our female 
economy will enter vigorously into Miss Carpenter’s scheme of female 
normal instruction Sedate piety may certainly be expected from a- 
class of learners which hitherto performed the menial office of cookmg 
in Hindoo families for a pittance at which the habourchies of an English 
family would turn up his whiskers, without a reproach upon their moral 
virtues A brahmin lady of respectability now fills the head mistress’s 
chair in the female school of the Moha Baja of Burdwan Hgr husband 
IS a Koolin and therefore released from the care of maintaining his 
wife But this able lady, who is a scholar in Sanscrit and a model of 
female excellence, maintains grown up sons and daughters from her 
handsome pay Her class in India is legion , and the attraction of 
Five Bupees a month with guarantees of non-interference with caste 
which a Committee of orthodox native gentlemen like the Bajahs of 
Shova Bazar can alone ofier, will bring forth candidates whose numbers 
shall afford room for the widest selection The scheme needs only to 
be vigorously worked to ensure unmeasured success And the name 
S3 
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of Mary Carpenter rvrll go dorvn to posteiity as llint of an Angel of Mercy 
who crowned the decline of a hfe of active benevolence in her oi\ti 
country by an act which broke the fetters that long confined the limbs 
and the souls of millions of her sistei s in a foreign land. 



Cbe 5owpab riaoicipality. 


♦ 

[ Repimted from the Bengalee, Decembei 29, 1866 ] 

On tlie evening of the day on wlncli we published the grievance 
tjonnected with the application of our manager to the Municipal Com- 
itnissioners of Howrah to Send a reporter to their general meetings, 
the following letter fiotn their Secretary was placed in his hands 

To Baboo B R Chatterjea, 

Manager of the “ Bengalee*^' 


Howrah, 

22n^ Decemher^ 1866. 


Sir, 

In neply to your letter of the 5th Instant, applying for permission 
to Send a reporter to the meetings of the Commissioners, I beg to 
inform you that the Commissioneis have rejected the application. 

‘ I have the honor to be 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W. H. D Duvar, 

« Secretary, 

The Municipality have, to this extent, bowed to public opinion that 
a cracking editorial was the means of procuring a simple act of courtesy. 
This IS hopeful But the studied laconicism of the reply, the quasi- 
judicial precision of the denial, the smack and rehsh, the ring and the 
rhythm of the term “ rejected,'’'’ are provocative of very curious feel- 
ings In their collective wisdom the gentlemen who are entrusted 
with the custody and disposal of our Municipal funds have “ rejected,” 
that IS the term, the application of our Manager to billet a reporter 
upon them Rejected ' as rf the application was for the building of 
a latrine or the acceptance of a contract for the supply of municipal 
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hay Eejected the Press Rejected public opinion Rejected tn\'- 
payers This is cool But will the Press spare iioodledom, ncveithe- 
less ^ Will the Press desist fiom shewing uji the mniiicijial worthies 
that bray, or pulling about Midas’ cars, rvherever they may he hid If 
it cannot get hold of authentic facts, it must needs content itself nitli 
rumours of facts And the Howrah Municipality forgets that it 
IS possible, nay natural, to paint the devil blaclcer than Ins Highness 
actually is The freedom of the Pi css is a lie and a sham, if rate-payers 
cannot thoroughly vent their feelings against the men vho unwortliily 
fulfil the trust assigned to them by Government of the funds which the 
public supply Rejected 1 It will soon appear ^sllcthc^ the Editor’s 
portfolio is so ill-supplicd or so little foimidablc as to be posed with 
such a pitiful tii-syllablc We w’^ondcr whether the vcidict cemes 
from the Commissioners or from then Chan man Mr Balfour was 
himself competent to decide on a pine business question like that in- 
volved in our Manager’s application If he abnegated his functions 
through a fear of responsibility, our confidence in his ability must be 
shaken. Under Section XX of the District hlumcipal Act the trans- 
action of business, which means the picsciiption of the order of business, 
the maintenance of decorum in the meetings of the Commissioners, of 
order and regularity , the repression of low personalities , for some Com- 
missioners may naturally be ill-bied and others given to violent Ameri- 
can proclivities , rests solely with him If in evciy little thing he le 
accustomed to submit his judgment and Ins powers to 'a majority, 
Americanism will too surely jncvail , and we aie decidedly of opinion 
that the question of admitting a reporter into the meetings of the Com- 
missioners was one falling wholly within his province to determine. 
If he abandoned it to the mercies of a Municipal majority, all that w^e 
can say is, that such majority will some fine morning decide that the 
Chairman must cease to be Chairman and surrender himself up to a 
Committee of vigilance In our case there will of course be an appeal 
to the Commissioner, and if necessary, to Government The point is 
a purely constitutional one in which the public is deeply concerned. 
In the meantime, the independent Britons whose jealousy has possibly 
procured the rejection of our Manager’s application, are themselves 
supplying official papers to the Fnend of In&ia on the sly, in order to 
procure Serampore support, such as it is, to wildnesses which, in their 
mock heroic impotence, are simply ridiculous Here is the Friend’s 
canvassing for his friends 

“ Take Howrah, for instance That town contributes Rs 2,454 to 
the cost of police for whom Government gives only Rs 1,303, yet the 
Bengal 0£B.ce addresses to an independent body of gentlemen working 
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for the public good, language, of which it is difi&cult to say whether the 
impertinence, illegality or folly is greater. The Howrah Municipality 
must pay the amount required for the police The amount has been 
fixed by competent authority, and the liability of the municipahty is 
unquestionable. No non-official, Native or Englishman, will consent 
to the annoyance and loss of time involved in acting as a Municipal 
Commissioner, if such language is to be used and that in a case of at 
least doubtful legality ” 

It is forgotten that the Government of Bengal is the official superior 
of the Joneses and the Dicksons, the Deys and the Dutts who compose 
the Howrah Municipality, and that Mr Eden’s letter only impressively 
declared a too broad fact of law which required to be rammed down the 
heavy brains of some of the Commissioners We fail to see impertin- 
ence in it, though there is a great deal of that quality and more — im- 
pudence — in the Commissioner’s rejection of the application of an 
independent and honorable native gentleman, who was ready to spend 
money, to employ a reporter in order to place before the public, matters 
of great interest, at least to the inhabitants of Howrah 



Miss Mary Carpenter across tbe Oapg'es. 

• 

[ Eepiintcd fi'om tlio Bengalee, Dcccmhcr 20, 18GG ] 

Last week we liad the pleasure of noticing tbiS excellent lady’s visit 
to Ooterpaiali and lier amiable prelections to tlie native ladies of tlic 
place Since that time sbe bas not been idle , sbe visited Bcbala and 
Burranagoie. In tbe former, tbe Gliurcb Missionaiy Society bavo 
established a school foi bo.ys winch is most thinly attended oiving to 
tbe inveterate orthodoxy of tbe native inhabitants But tbe impres- 
sion made by Miss Carpenter on even such a place, so bigoted and un- 
promising, by her winning maiineis was so deep and enduring that one 
of tbe most orthodox and influential native gentlemen of tbe locality, 
Baboo Cbunder Haunt Boy, is seriously endeavouring to establish a 
female school in it In tbe latter, tbe already founded educational 
institutions have been quickened into still higher aims and energies 
by her countenance 

Miss Carpenter visited also tbe populous station of Konnuggur 
across tbe Granges A hearty reception was given her by Baboo Sbib 
Cbunder Deb and tbe female members of bis household, Sbe inspected 
minutely tbe Grirl’s School, tbe English school and tbe Bengalee Pat- 
sballa. Tbe progress made by tbe pupils whom sbe examined m 
Geogiapby and other branches of then study delighted her. In the 
zenana of Baboo Sbib Cbunder Deb sbe lingered for more than half an 
hour engaged in an edifying and aident conversation with tbe lady of 
tbe bouse, inspecting tbe woiks of art performed by her daughters, 
fondling and caressing her little grand-daughters and evincing a con- 
descension and devout Christian humility and sisterliness which pro- 
cured tbe intelligent sympathy and admiiation of tbe native ladies. 
Tbe European race is little understood by tbe unsophisticated inmates 
of our zenanas Tbe men are regarded as demi-demons, tbe women 
at best as ferocious fairies Tbe presence of one Englishman m tbe 
streets suffices to drive girls and matrons to shelter who otherwise may 
have tbe wild courage of tbe Suttee lurlang ir their veins Tbe race 
is intensely feared and therefore bated. But Miss Caipentei bas chased 
away every shade of pre]udice and rivetted tbe confidence of a sincere 
and ample friendship Everything dies , beauty fades Tbe proud 
lies bumbled through eternity by Death. Holy Cbastenei and finisher 
of human folly and depravity and sin I But the odour of a name 
survives This is immortality Miss Carpenter will be preserved 
embalmed in tbe grateful memories of milbons when the proud dame 
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•wlio sails luxuriously into tlie ball room in diamonds and ostricb plume, 
rides magnificently in a carriage and four, kills time at tbe card table 
or in superintending the ■washing of her poodle — ^hes rotting in the 
grave, reduced to a mass of woims and unsightly, stmking, horrid, 
abomination The venerable lady delivered a beautiful discourse on 
education to the young men^s debating society at Howrah Immediate- 
ly follo-wing Mr. Tudor Trevor’s ■vivacious and sonorous readings from 
Tennyson she charmed a large audience of ladies and gentlemen and 
baboos ■with a speech every word of which came bouncing up from 
the heart She regretted that Ho^wrah so large and so populous was yet 
unprovided with a female school. And she exhorted the leading 
native inhabitants to move earnestly in the matter. 

The fact however is, Howrah proper consists mainly of Railway 
officials and baboos who temporarily reside in the to^wn ■without their 
families, to be near their places of business It is a straggling settle- 
ment , neither compact nor neighbourly At one end of its suburbs 
Satragachi there is a female school, and at another end — Bally there 
IS another A thud is about to be established in our o^wn suburb of 
Belloore These ■with Sibpore and Battra form the only centres of 
laige and respectable native populations in the district But the 
state of the country and its communications is wretched Neither 
official nor non-official Europeans take any interest in education. 
The Magistrate is so shut up in his sympathies that even Miss Carpenter 
whom the Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governor delighted to 
honor, failed to draw him out into'an assembly graced by the elite of the 
residents of his station He may be musical , but the country cannot 
be saved by mere fiddling. In fact, such gross selfishness characterises 
a few of the English inhabitants of the place, that one of the broadest 
and most frequented thoioughfares in our own locality cannot be 
metalled because a gentleman of wide influence and strong lungs 
finds it safer and easier to ride on a kutcha than a pucca road. 

The native inhabitants are generally afflicted with slender means ; 
yet out of these they are slowly endeavouiing, with such homoeopathic 
aid as the Government aflords, to supply the most uigent needs of a 
glowing civilization How we wish Miss Carpenter’s spirit and charity 
were infused into a dozen English ladies and gentlemen m the district 
or that they could be made to understand that the term “ Chiistian ” 
has a sigmfication more grand and glorious than is implied in blasphe- 
mous arrogations of race and of fancied lights of conquest ! We are 
sorry that even the Chaplain of Howrah grinds at this last barrel when- 
ever an opportunity ofieis ' 



Cbe 5ii}6oo Joiot Family. 

♦ 

[Kcpnntcd from tho Bougnloo, April, 18G7 ] 

It IS not often that the enlightened and reformed Hindoo, the 
Hindoo with a soul above pageantiy, the broadly speculating and 
deeply reflecting Hindoo, comes across an Englishman whose mind 
exactly fits mto his own, can sympathise with his distresses, can gauge 
and measure the quality and the weight of his afflictions It is not an 
ordinary Englishman that can do all this The surface of oui society 
is too smooth and pleasant, the character of our patriotism is too in- 
veterate and conservative, the disposition of the forward and fluent 
amongst us is too decidedly repressive and reticent as regards blots and 
blemishes, to enable foieigncis ungifted with about supernatural fore- 
sight to take the full measme of our social and domestic distuibances. 
To the stranger outside, our nation presents a brilhant surface Phi- 
lanthropists are m love with our charity, statesman admiie oui mild- 
ness, philosophers are enraptured with our simplicity, but the skeleton 
in our cupboard escapes the eyes of even the most searching Wc 
know that skeleton full well, for it grins at us at all hours and dmmg 
all the changes in our destiny ; it frowns at us and it upbraids us , it 
appals us and vdthei-s us In prosperity or in adveisitj’’, in ]oy or in 
sorrow, it follows us with its hollow sockets Though the beam is 
wanting yet the place from which that should have sparkled is no less 
terrible from its ghastliness ^Ve talk of this skeleton when we are 
alone, we swear at it we clench oru fists in rvrath, but the entrance 
of a stranger straightway composes our featiues, takes arvay the flush 
from our cheeks makes us soft, sedate and beautifully hypocritical. 
AYe put on our best smiles, we affect hilaiitv of talk and feebng, we 
speak of our sj stem as ravishing The attitude is tho height of fine 
acting . the mask is impenetrable Who can indeed find out our 
skeleton But no sooner the stranger's back is turned than the old 
humour retiuns , the distorted eye, the ghastly mouth, the lines in the 
forehead like those of Satan on the Avails of Paradise before encouiitci- 
mg Uriel YvTiy this show and sham AA'hilst the heart is blisteicd AAulh 
a thousand pangs Not one in a thousand, not one in ten thousand 
can talk of tho Joint Hindoo family vuthout a shudder Not a boy 
in his teens not a yovuig man above 20, not a middle-aged man of 
forty, not an old man of sixty can contemplate the accursed Joint 
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Family without a cold tremor convulsing his entire frame. The men 
are fiends, the women are furies in that same Joint Hindoo Family. 
It IS well Mr. Justice Phear has raised the veil There are dark spots 
which defy description by language Every third man — without risk 
of miscalculation, every fifth man in the nation is rendered miserable 
for hfe through this terrible curse There are sores at the heart that 
never heal, there are thorns in the head that almost madden. If a 
history of individual sufferings in Joint Hindoo Family could be written, 
the world would not contain the interminable scroll From childhood 
to old age, the list of wrongs is formidable. Mr Phear’s lecture touches 
only a corner of the sepulchre in which is buried native enterprise, in- 
telligence, energy and even honesty. Individuality is extinguished by 
a system which swallows up m the will of one single man all other 
wills. That single man may be a fool or a rascal , it suffices that he is 
the head of the family and all the minor natures and characters about 
his home must mould themselves upon his The whole structure of 
that home is hollow and hideous Vamty usurps the place of the 
holier feelings, religion is degraded into a revelry. All is show and 
superficies Beneath the paint lurk the punctures Principle runs 
away from even the most educated Roman love of truth melts 
before the faintest flash of expediency When the Joint Estate has to 
' be maintained crime shows all its horrors , the most unprincipled in 
the family becomes its adviser and executive, he carries an armoury 
of daggers beneath his smile , for the glory of keeping up great appear- 
ance common honesty is unhesitatingly sacrificed The poojah hall 
and Bottuckfuina are white-washed whilst the Zenana leaks m every 
pore and threatens to come down with every gust of wind , for the 
Boituckhana is the lounging place of creditors who would not lend 
to the occupant of a dingy mansion whilst m the zenana only the women 
are locked up, and there does not exist any emeigent call to make them 
comfortable Insincerity and consummate hypocrisy he at the founda- 
tion of eveiy spot Even charity is reduced to a show The spirit 
indeed of the Hindoo Joint Family is hideous ' Mr Justice Phear 
kept rigidly to the legal aspect of the institution however, in his lecture 
to the Bethune Society, making a slight detour only to its economic 
one But its moral aspect is, if possible, worse It is a sufficient evil 
that the Joint house crumbles brick by brick because it is nobody’s 
object to spend capital in its repair The home of the native in most 
instances is only a hell The joint compound is the joint sewer Clean- 
liness or conservancy is impracticable in a residence filled with members 
possessing a joint paramount right of accumulating in it eveiy nuis- 
ance. If one plants a lose tree in a corner of the compound, another 
84 
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demonstrates Ins equal iiglit to the spot by pulling up the plant , if 
one goes to the expense of constmcting a dram, -'mother forthwith 
finds occasion for filling it up until rubbish But the uomen are the 
haidest ccmbataiits, and the ividous the greatest heroines. These 
have ceased to be supieme uiiilst possessing ample time, inclination 
and capacity to sow the direst discoid They uatch the young hus- 
band and the young wife with the hate and the jealousy of a step- 
mothei The mimed couple cannot peep at one another during the 
day without finding themselves the objects of the bitterest persecution. 
The noimil condition of husband and wife is upset during the day 
and during that part of the night which is not devoted to rest In 
some families owing to poverty of house room even this indulgence 
cannot be obtained Can a moie monstrous state be conceived and 
can it be wondered that the young men withheld from the society of 
their wives should run gieedily foi amusements into brothels The 
Joint Hindoo Family is indeed a scandal and a blight Cowardice, 
moral as well as physical is its bitter fruit and the hea\nest sms follow 
as a matter of coiiise Unfortunatelv however the law courts in the 
coaiitiv otlei eveiy obstacle to the destruction of this monster The 
judges have such a low conception indeed of then duty in this respect 
that the most contemptible pleas foi the continuance of j’oint estates 
aie peimitted to thwart a beneficenu dcmaikation of individual rights ' 
Not many years ago Mr Justice Noiman upheld in appeal an agree- 
ment not to partition a Hindoo family dwelling-house against pubhc 
pohey and in spite of the absence of any consideiation for the contract. 
The house is now falling to pieces because the argument contained no 
prornsion for repairs and a judge of the High Court has thus become 
a party to the demohtion of a valuable property Some day indeed 
we may hear that an agreement to cut one another’s throats in order 
to mamtarn the credit of a Hindoo Joint Family has received the coun- 
tenance and legal support of the judges of the High Court 1 \Yc give 
below the conclusion of ^Mr Pheai s excellent lecture. 

But whilo yom system is admiiable to look at on its affectionate and chantablo 
Bide, it has a reverse it take's awaj fiom the indi\idual that stimulus to exertion vliich 
the sense of self-dependence alone can gi\e 1 ha\e been often gne\ed, dnnng the short 
time I have been among you, to see men of the middle ranks, in the jinme of life, resJ- 
dmg at the familj house, m ith their w ia cs and childien about them in a state of perfect 
Klleness I cannot hnd that thej e^en a\ail themselves of their leisure to pursue any 
litcrarA , scientific, or artistic studies, and as far as I can leam,'very fen Bengalee gentlo- 
mea possess so much of a library as an oldlnar^ English artizan of respectability consid* 
eis to he netes^aiy foi the due furnishing of his BoitiicUiana But not only do the 
■\oung men themseivo= think it no shame to occept a livelihood from a store to nhich 
they do not in any v contnbuto, but the father, the elder brother oi nhoerer may l)fr 
‘ n K'irtn ot the famih is quite content to *-00 his hito failed nith drones instead of 
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Workor*’ Now apart fiom all considoialions of public good, which requiies for i(s full 
developmont that eveiy hand Should haA^o its task, I cannot help thinking that this 
indifference to the importance of a life of activity, and industrial purpose has a very 
prejudicial effect upon the personal character. Clearly it is antagonistic to any exhibi- 
tion of energy It is fatal to the dei’elopmont of any true spiiit of enterpnze and in 
some sense affects the common appreciation of honesty Where there is so much scope 
for talk and little thought of action, where w’^ord and deed are separated by so great a 
distance, there is oft I imagine to be some blunting of the moral senses At any rate, 
the sharply defined boundary between fact and speculation may easily become blurred 
and lost to sight, for there is no whetstone foi the perception of the sacredness of tiuth 
comparable with that which is furnished by dailv lesponsibility for things done It 
must not bo supposed moreover that the giowth of family affection is necessarily stunted 
by the sepaiation of the individual mombeis One of the most eloquent of modem 
French winters, M Montalembeit has in a late essay dosciibed the English j^ople as 
being markedly distinguished at once for the active play of the family affections, and for 
the independence of energy, and self-iehance of each individual member of society 
I do not propose to approach the internal and puiely domestic aspects of the Joint 
Family, And theie lemains onl}'’ one mattei in connection with the whole subject upon 
which I will trouble you further this evening, that is, tho effect if any, of jour peculiai 
system upon the condition of immovable property, I do not hesitate to say that it seams 
to me your family jointure of ow neislup produces a veiy injurious effect in that direction , 
of course the value of my opinion, whatever it might otherwise be, is seriously diminished 
by the smallness of my experience Still I think I can submit to you some justification 
of my view. Land, whether it bo fitted for agriculture, or building or other purposes, 
can only bo made the best use of by tho continuous applications of considerable capital 
and of couise capital will only bo devoted to such an object by persons w ho have tho 
scrio and irresponsible control over it m the shape either of money or credit, and who 
besides see that they ivill in all reasonable piobability got a fan letiiin foi their outlaj'^ 
Hut this proposition leads at once to the conclusion that land (speaking generally) 
Will not bo improved, except by an ownoi wdio is unombaiia^soJ m logaid to the pei- 
ception of its profits, and who, by the command of capit,d, can incioaso those proh+s, 
Tho possessor of capital must come into direct contact with the land, before agiiculture 
in Bengal will be advanced, the sod diainod, iirigalion promoted, homesteads, with 
tlieir AVoiking appliances, foi mad, canals cut, loads ni'ido, or budges built, and at 
present, drainage, irrigation implements, roads and budges can haidly be laid to 
exist Some river channels and khals, mostly, of natuial oiigin tiaieise here and 
there, the most magnificent delta m the woild, which had it Loon occupied by Dutch- 
men instead of Bengalees, wmuld have teen, contuiios ago netted with water ways 
And, added to this, the actual cultnmtoi is plunged in tho lowest depths of an ignoi 
anco which scarcely anyone as jot in tins countiy thinks it woith his while to 
attempt to dispel 

♦ * >• * * 

But I am convinced that true eneigj’’ and ontorpiise (and how much jou fool tlioir 
want the eloquent words of a nalne gentleman latelj heard wiiliin those walls expressed 
better than I can,) that energy, ontoipnse, and aclioii will not he gonerallj displajod 
among you until your young men of all classes accustom tliomsohos early to loaao tho 
parental roof, and to cultivate self do pondo ice and rosponsibilitj I hohoi o, too, that 
your immoveable property will remain airos od in its due course of improAOinont until 
family coparconj' is the exception among you, and single owuersliip tlm lu’o ” 
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[ Ropiinkofl from tlio Indian Dnil^ Nenti, Jiilj 28, 1808 ] 

IWe extract today an article from the Bcnguhc on tlio Permanent .‘•elllorront 
question as laisod by the Timw of Indm The article from the Ttmcs vo roproducocl 
and last week gaae what might ho termed tlio reply of the 7 omindarK, as sot forth in 
their organ, the Hindoo Palnot The question iteolf is so important that it cannot ba\o 
too much light thrown upon it , hence no giro wide publicity to the mom s of all parties 
without necessarily adopting any of them As rogaidiT the Bengalee, no gonorallj 
consider it one of the most independent, certainly the most manlj, of natno papers , 
and on the question now under notice, there is a degree of candour, hi eralit j and eonro 
of justice that we should like to see more common Tlio moms of the nntor, too, rro 
far more comprohonsive than those of many mIio express thomsohos from morolj 
selfish, points of view Wo commend the article to careful perusal bj all interested in 
the permanent welfare of India — Editor, I D News J 

[Piom the Bengalee, July 25, 18G6 ] 

People are horrified at last at the way the permanent settlement 
of Bengal was concluded The T'lmes of India with that fierceness 
which characterises its lucubrations on settlement questions, has 
endeavoured to prove that Bombay pays more than three times the 
land revenue which is derived from Bengal And yet Bombay is richer 
and happier and more prosperous than Bengal Statistics is a danger- 
ous weapon in the hands of a party disputant Inheriting all Carlyle’s 
dread and suspicion of that form of party warfare in which the prin- 
cipal arrangement consists of figures, we put in the impracticability of 
hxingnig ourselves to believe all that the Times of India so glibly says 
There must be a loose stone somewhere in the arch which our Western 
contemporary has so sedulously and slolfully built up if it is the fact 
that the ryot in Bombay after paying a revenue of B.s 4:40 the squaie 
mile ^we hate fractions and therefore omit them — is happier and more 
■solvent than the Indian ryot whose zemindar pays to Government a 
revenue of Rs 142 the square mile, and who probably pays as much 
more to the zemindar, or say 300 rupees But the question which the 
Times of India has so opportunely raised deserves to be closely examin- 
ed We do not wish to examine it with a view to the subversion of the 
permanent settlement But it would be interesting to enquire what is 
the proportion between the revenue which the Zemindar brings into 
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the Collector's treasury and the revenue which the ryot deposits in the 
zemindar’s cutchery" We are sadly deficient in statistics to grapple 
with this important question From the great price which Zemmdary 
notoriously now command in the market we can Safely infer, however, 
that the proportion must be an extravagant one This is a source of 
danger and not the permanent settlement. In India, fixity of tenure 
in land is the first step towards national and individual prosperity 
The litigation arising from an uncertain tenure is a more fruitful source 
of poverty and nun than the payment of high rents themselves Eng- 
land’s ways and means do not include a land revenue, yet what other 
country under the sun enjoys a more overflowing revenue ^ The Gov- 
ernment must not cast longing eyes upon a source, of income which 
belongs exclusively to the subject, which is the mam support of his 
life, his dignity, his power as a member of society — ^from which the means 
of his benefactions is derived, without which he would be a nomad 
toiling from day to da}* for a precarious living But the mistake of 
Lord Cornwallis was to leave the ryot witliout a permanent settlement. 
The Zemindar’s permanent and inalienable right to the land could not 
have been satisfactorily proved to that nobleman when, as is well 
known, and the fact is frequently brought forward by the Zermndar 
and his organs in the Press, the primary and immediate result of the 
permanent settlement was the dispersion of the old landed proprietors 
and their supersession by a class which had made money by service or 
commercial enterprise The history of the Mogul rule is not barren 
of examples of one farmer of the Government revenue making way for 
another m such rapid succession as to leave little doubt upon the mind 
that the Zemindar’s vested right was of the smallest possible value, 
whilst the position of the ryot was firm and unassailable The pro- 
visions indeed of the sale law by which the permanent settlement was 
accompanied, m themselves contained evidence of the small considera- 
tion which the Government of Lord Cornwallis was disposed to extend 
to the theory that the land absolutely belonged to the Zemindar The 
settlement was the pure result of an emergency The revenue was 
greatly m arrears The Marhatta war was in vigorous progress The 
State wanted money that should be regularly forthcoming without 
trouble of collection or uncertainty of realisation A bargain was 
struck, hastily there can be no doubt — otherwise loopholes would not 
have been preserved m it for the benefit of the ryot in the time to come 
The Government limited its demand and the Zemindar who was in- 
dustrious and enterprising was permitted to enrich himself by the 
reclamation of marshes and jungles As the Zemindars with whom 
his bargain was originally struck were merely farmers of the Govern- 
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meiit revenue and not absolute proprietors of tlie soil, as is now ignor^ 
antly and inconsistently maintained, thev of couise failed to prosper 
by tbe liberal provisions of tlie settlement They possessed no hoarded 
wealth, they did not possess even that influence and social position 
which would have enabled them to make use foi a beneficent considera-- 
tion of the hoarded wealth of others Wanting therefore capital, 
they were thrown upon their former resources for the realisation of the 
Government revenue — and these failed them as befoie in promptly 
realising it. The result, as we have already said was, that the cla^-s 
was altogether swept away and supeiseded by another which pos'^essed 
capital but did not think it beneficial to hold land as mere farmera of 
rent The new proprietors w'ent briskly to work as soon a*? they ob- 
tained a pure title , but manv of th^m failed from want of experience 
and other causes. Others took up their places, so that thrce-fouiths 
of a century completely altered the face of the realm ^'he ryot is only 
little better than a serf now The Zenundai has become inordinately 
rich at the expense of the ryot That fixity of tenure which a majoiity 
of ryots possessed when the peimanent settlement was made and 
which had been secured to them by that settlement, has melted away 
through the action of time as much as the force and fraud of the Zemin- 
dar A reign of terror was allowed to spread over the country in order 
that theGovernment revenue may be promptly recovered The Zemin- 
dar permitted to not in poweis and privileges made the lyots his bought 
slaves Personal liberty, that most inestimable of boons under a 
civilised Government, was denied to the latter at the will of the foimei 
The Hufium and Punjam laws left the ryot without the strength or 
the wrll to resist arbitrary demands and when he presumed to resist, 
his home was burnt down and his wife and daughters were dishonoured 
It took sixty-SiX years exactly to remedy this dreadful state of things 
Still the ryot is a helot This long interval of oppression and rapine 
has deprived him of the credentials of his liberty Ever} one is now an 
occupancy ryot, i e. a being entitled only to his kennel and his bone 
It certainly could not have been intended at the time of the perman- 
ent settleni'^nt that the Zemindar should live upon the fat of the land 
and drive his ryots like plough oxen The Zemindar’s means of wealth 
were pointed out to him , he had the jungle and the marshes which 
were excluded from assessment and which if he could bring into cultiva- 
tion would have yielded him mines of wealth The Zemindar has 
brought these into cultivation and inherited the mines I'he class 
that has done this does not oppress the ryot — it virtually has given 
a permanent settlement to the ryot But there are Zemindars who 
have not reclaimed jungle and marsh, but purchased their estates at 
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extravagant puces which do not admit of capital being laid out in 
reclamation of jungle and marsh The only resource of these last is 
rack-renting — and how terribly rt is in the gram to develop this resource! 
AVe have no doubt if Government propose a permanent settlement in 
favor of the occupancy ryot, the leal aristocracy of Zemindars, those 
whose forefather's veie Zemindars would offer no objection , for they 
111 effect have established already a permanent settlement within their 
estates The class of land jobbers and speculators only will raise a 
desperate contention which the Government can perhaps afford to 
treat with contempt having an object befoie it so fundamental as the 
happiness and contentment of the people And the rescued ryot 
saved from the billows of enhancement will gladly submit then to 
any taxesjvhich the state may impose for the benefit and ameliora- 
tion of the tax-payers. 
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[Hopniitotl from lli(‘ !!• nU'i\ ^!n^ 2'J, IS'.'i ] 

Considerable excitement jirevailed last week in Calcnttn ov.ins to 
an incident w'hicli {iirnislics frra\c matter for consider.ition and enqiiir} 
All that w’c have hitherto said about the Polu e and all that the Cov- 
ernment seems conscientioii'^ly resoUed to reined} in the orcnni/ation 
of that body, has been scandalously \enfied in flie condin t of the 
Inspector and Constables of the Colootolah Poln e Sedion That 
brazen arrogance and contempt for law and cimI liberl} which are the 
charactenstics of the Sepo} Police in Bengal, that rudene-s and that 
ruffianism wdiicli give a horror of the Police to respectable nti/ens 
whilst the criminal population regard them as the means of their 
safety, that wildness of not of which only the most tliorouglil} undis- 
ciplined Police in the world, like that of Beimal, is (npable weic wit- 
nessed on Saturday last in front of l)a\id Hare’s Sdiool on a scale 
which may well lead us to wish that such an institution as n Police 
were swept away from the land It appears that some stiulentvs, tliev 
may or may not he of Hare’s School, in a ho\isli quarrel with two 
East Indian lads in the streets, assiultjd the latter The assault 
was of the most frivolous character, such as may he conceived in a 
fracas between little children Had the East Indian lads been un- 
connected with Policemen they would have gone then wa} without 
troubling themselves any further about the matter But as one of 
them happened to be a cousin of the Inspector of the Colootola Police 
Section, too grand a man to overlook such an oficnee, a Detachment of 
Police headed by an Inspector proceeded in state to the school prcmHCS 
The Head Master was peiemptorily ordered to give up the supposed 
assailants, but as the assailed could not point them out it mav be in- 
ferred that the Head Master was required to fulfil an impossible task 
Baffled in their efforts to seize the culprits who, as we hav’c said, may 
or may not have belonged to Haic’s School, for the row took place 
in the streets, the Policemen were about to retire wdicn the cousin of 
the Inspector took it upon himself, in satisfaction of unfulfilled ven- 
geance, to twist the ears of a stray Hindoo lad wdio w'as standing in the 
verandah of the school This brought on a row in wdiich the Police 
says it was surrounded and threatened to be assaulted If the Police 
had been anything of the character which is exacted of it in civilised 
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coimtiiea, the matter should have ended in this place The Inspector 
had no business to officially interfere in a quarrel of his cousin's, seeing 
that if a Bengalee lad had complained to him under similar circumstan- 
ces he would unquestionably have referred him to the Magistrate Such 
references are made every day and the man therefore courted an assault 
when he undertook to remedy the offence done to his relative in a 
special manner, a manner which he would by no means have adopted 
had the complainant been any other than his relative or a person in 
whom he felt interested m an unofficial way The Police had brought 
Itself to disgrace by an act itself highly iiregular and as the guardian 
of the public peace it should have retired peaceably But the Inspector, 
we learn, mth a large reinforcement, locked up the gate of the school 
and commenced a work of thrashing revolting to human nature because 
the objects of the blows were little children and the assailants were 
powerful men. The Calcutta Police which up to this moment has 
not succeeded in arresting a single murderer, is eminently brave when 
confronted with little boys, and the brutal way in which the constables 
who run away usually from grown up rioters, applied their batons to 
the backs and shoulders of the infants who crowded the School, has 
filled with just indignation the native community and ought to excite 
more intense abhorrence m the Ohiistian mind Indiscriminately 
were the blows inflicted and the Police dared even to intrude into the 
houses of the native inhabitants of the locality in order to drag their 
victims into the streets For all this it will have to answer m the 
proper place. But we ask, is the government of Mr Giey satisfied 
with such proceedings ^ And has the native community no means 
111 its hands of resisting outrages which remind us moie keenly of 
the days of the despotic Nabobs than of an era in which Bengalee 
youths are successfully eiitermg the Civil Service by the door of the 
strictest examination in England, An eminent Civilian Magistrate 
once sard m our hearing to a native gentleman who complained, with 
more simplicity than sense, that there was no Police Station in his part 
of the country, that the want was rather a blessing 1 Is it impossible 
to jrlace the police on such a footing that the civil jiojiulation may regard 
it as a blessing instead of the curse which it now practically represents 

The Head Master of Hare’s School, a gentleman who has won the 
esteem of his superiors and the honor and affection of his pupils by the 
mildness and tact with which he conducts a deservedly popular Educa- 
tional Establishment, who had repaired to the Police office to present 
a letter to the Deputy* Commissioner from the Registrar of the Calcutta 
University, was illegally arrested bj’- an Inspector and infamously 
65 
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tieated by bis subordinates It was proved in the police Court by the 
eMdence of the very lad who was said to have been assaulted bv the 
students of Hare s School that so far from inciting his pupils to a'^sault 
the Pohce he rendered every assistance to it in finding out the real 
culprits His arrest was simpl}’ a dodge for stopping In': mouth as a 
witness It is disgraceful that the Calcutta Police, which is <;uppo':ed 
to have honorable and conscientioiLs men at its head from the high 
salaries paid to its supenor officers should resort to such mean and 
duty processes for the fabrication of cases It is all in the bone of a 
Policeman we sec and no amount of pay cun seduce him from the path 
of corruption. The case for the prosecution lamentably broke down 
as regards not only the Head Master but also the students and the 
Deputy Commissioner shewed much pnidence in mthdrawmg the 
charges We understand that that officer has dismissed one of the 
native corporals implicated in what must now be termed the Poke*' 
emeute, and degraded Inspectoi Turner We applaud Captain Bir^h 
for his prompt and \ugorous action but we wonder what could be the 
nature of Turner’s accomplishments which procured his retention in 
the Pohce after the shoclcingly coiitradict-on* statements that he made 
ill the witness box We laiow of a young East Indian who after being 
dismissed from a Public office, for stealing undefaced Receipt Stamps 
from Officers’ Bills obtained ready emplovmcnt in the Police Do 
the inhabitants of Calcutta pav a heavy Police Tax in order that men 
of this character may be liberally found in board clothing and wages 
in the Pohce ? The facts brought to light in connection with this 
disgraceful business have filled us with a distrust and horror of the 
Calcutta Pohce. The Mofussil Police is simplv intolerable. But the 
Model Pohce of the Capital has thrown the ruffianism of the country 
into the shade We miderstand that a vouiig man suffering from 
fever was dragged from his home iii the row of Saturday last because 
he objected to the Pohce illegallv trespassing into his house and sub- 
jected to a beating which according to the certificate of Dr Favrer 
might endanger his hfe To what are we reduced ' If the guardians 
of the pubhc peace are permitted so villainously to break it, we must 
in self-defence maintain a powerful force at our doors to resist by force 
the lawless mimons of the law Residence in Calcutta is reduced to a 
more precarious rooting as regards protection to hfe and hmb, than 
residence in the notoriously unsafe Mofussil Is it any longer a matter 
of wonderment, as it has been wondered m Parhament that the natives 
of India should prefer the mild despotism of a Hindoo Chief to the 
civihsed rule which renders a Pohce Constable on six rupees a month 
an object of terror to the richest and most respectable ^ 
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As if supplementing the outrages of Satuiday last, on the evening 
of Wednesday the Police of the Police Office tieated the crowd of 
native gentlemen who went to witness the tiial, to outrages which 
language fails characteristically to describe Under the noSe of the 
Magistracy the grossest insults were heaped upon the spectators by 
Policemen on and off duty The filthiest water was pumped upon 
the Baboos, many were severely assaulted and Mr Mano Mohan 
Ghose, the Barrister who wished to ascertain the numbei in the badge 
of a native constable who was filthily abusing his friends, was violently 
struck in the face by an European Inspectoi whom he defied undei 
the Aegis of the law to strike him Matters have thus reached a point 
which it behoves the brave and the piiblic-spiiited amongst us to 
seriously consider It is time that the native community at large 
call a meeting in the Town Hall — a monster meeting — to record its 
indignation of and dissatisfaction at the way in which the Pohce is 
recruited and officered at present We have been told that if the 
insolence with which Bengalee gentlemen were visited by the Pohce 
on Wednesday last were exhibited towards a less mild race there would 
too surely have been rebellion and bloodshed The feeling in the 
native mind on the score of this insolence is exceedingly sore — and 
though Bengalees are too wise a race to jeopardise substantial benefits 
for the purpose of forcibly remedying minor evils, it is nevertheless 
a source of grave pohtical danger to saturate with disloyalty the most 
advanced people in Hindoostan The social consequences of such 
a course are disastrous The Government gains nothing by the main- 
tenance of a semi-mihtary Pohce at a vast expense m a place where 
the action of the Police is confined to the arrest of persons committing 
in the large majority of cases the pettiest offences There is little 
sympathy for the Sepoy Pohce in Bengal and the Government incurs 
a serious responsibility by continuing it in spite of the protest of a 
nation and its own superior officers The Native Community should 
press the subject in the most effectual manner possible and the heads 
of that community will be performing a really sacred duty by organising 
a movement in this direction All other questions of a more or less 
selfish character must be made to yield precedence to one affecting 
the happiness and self-respect of millions 
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' One remove is equel to three fires '* is an excellent trade maxim 
tliongli its force is scorcelv acknovledged in a shifting place like the 
Erst TTe do not mein to siy that ve are beyond the infiuence of this 
law of trade locomotion But a native joumahst has httle to fear 
portentous consequences from a mere change of residence To our 
principles we stand fast and that is all our readers and subscribers 
care for we fa.ucy Tlie experiment of endeavouring to illuminate 
the Mofiissil from the Mofussii which we were trying during the last 
three veais has not answered veiv satisfactorily The Mofnssil is %'et 
too dark to benefit bv such a plulaiithropic efiort and the effort has 
robbed ns of much of our nervous energy. ATe might soften the picture 
and sav that the coimrry is too mild and faiiy-iike to brook a pnntiug- 
omce with its traditional imps The OSce and Press there- 

fore reuirn to a more befitting place and hence onr re-appearance in 
Cilcutra We have completed a great part of our Mofnssil Mission, 
or think we have done so which is the same thing as far at least as we 
are concerned, and we return to hold a rod over the Calcutta Police 
which, we observe requires much chastening. Thar is not a very pleas- 
ant omce. it must be admitted, after the recent disclosures made of the 
fisring accoinpUshments of Captain Birch’s myrmidons Yet we do 
not feel daunted it we can make birch do his proper duty at the back 
of the whole pack of Supermreudenrs Inspectors and Constables 
Our only regret is that Belloore loses for ever its chance of becoming 
feanons though its chance of seeming happiness is infinitelv aiiCTieiited 
by being left in the unmolested enjoyment or its green trees and muddv 
roads We inaeea. commenced to despair of being able to give it fame 
o'l the dav me Post OiSce sent a letter rrom the Yicerov's Private 
iSeeretary aadressed to the ' Omce' at Belloore. to that lu- 

le.nvil G.en the Yana vtahib — Bittoore On that dav we discovered 
th't me wretch wno hoped to gain immortality by burning the Temj)ie 
O- rh-.n’ iinccns.ocd the wisdom or the world much better than oui- 
e n on . o.^^v tnercicre we resolved t"! transport ourselves 
ir.'^n i^'eto which i >-tvarhsranding ail we co- id do, vronid be less 
'f mni Y'''m Sthi'bs Bittoore. 


- 
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Here then again we are in Calcutta, amenable to High Court law, 
it IS true, but the birth place of independent thought and the centre 
of Oriental civilization Since our friends do not say it, we may be 
permitted to say ourselves, “ May our shadows never grow less 



r\r. Wilsoo or) riuoicipalities io geoeral ar)6 
tbe Calcutta riaoicipality \r) particalar. 


♦ — 

[ Repiinted fiom the Bengalee, Jnlj 24, 1869 ] 

The public has now before it a tiuthful account of the way m 
which Municipalities work in India in the very able pamphlet on the 
subject published by Mr James Wilson, the independent and talented 
Editor of the Indian Daily News Being slightly conversant with 
the working of Municipalities ourselves, we confess that the facts 
disclosed in the pamphlet have not very much staitled us , foi, our 
conviction is, and long has been, that all Municipalities are gross, and 
often iniqmtous, shams, attended by the heart-rending accessory of a 
profligate waste of public money The last is undoubtedly the most 
disagreeable feature of the system, as people could afford contentedly 
to (hspense with municipal comforts if then pockets were let alone 
But it IS a ruinous business to pay heavy taxes and heavier fines whilst 
mother mud bespatters us every moment we lift a foot and the drains 
belch forth any thing but rose-water odours Mr Wilson very con- 
sistently proves that the Calcutta Municipality is not a fondling of the 
people but a rigorous ofidcial institution for the imposition and levy of 
taxes, whilst the responsibility for their beneficial application to the 
production of pubhc health and comfort is so widely distributed that 
it IS difficult to trace the direction in which it is to be found The 
Calcutta Municipality is neither organised on the principle of a repres- 
entative body, nor is it capable of being classed with a Government 
Department It is a huge edifice over which the chairman smokes 
his comfortable cheroot and beneath which the whole tribe of Engmeeis, 
Secietaiies, Surveyors, Oveiseeis and Chupprajsies have built their 
^rarm summer nests No one is responsible to the people for his acts 
done or omitted to be done — the whole consolation of the latter being 
comprised in the privilege of being fined twice a month for privies 
cleanly or uncleanly kept, and dunned once a quarter with long bills 
for various rates unconscionably assessed The Justices represent 
no class or section and the great majority of them are so indolent that 
Mr Boberts is allowed to put in at most meetings a bitter contention 
about a quorum We can excuse this indolence on the ground of the 
Justices not being much wanted , for, as the pets of the 
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Cliaumui and some of t.lie most influential of the Justices must be 
carried out in the end, it is useless to attempt to stem the wave of the 
Atlantic Securely believing in the infallibility of this finale, many 
biave and thoughtful members of the Corporation are averse to trouble 
themselves or then horses, and their conduct, it must be admitted, 
IS not very censurable The Chairman carries eveiything before him 
and yet he evades the responsibility that should cling to his acts 
Heie IS a dark spot which it would be difficult to ciase 

Mr Wilson gives an exceedingly truthful account of the mnnnei 
in which Municipal piosecutions aie pressed We extiact it below 
foi the mfoimation of our readeis We dare say the pooiei amongst 
the native rate-payeis ought to award the writer a ciown of gold for 
the valuable service he has done them by exposing an abuse as filthy 
as the filthy drains witli which the affair is connected There is a 
boldness in tlie act and a simplicity in the confession that Mr Wilson 
IS never again called upon to tiy Municipal cases which extort the 
admiration and the sympathy of every independent and truthful person. 
In the Mofussil the oppression practised m the name of the Municipali- 
ties is equally galling We know that in Howrah, our recent locale, 
the native portions of the Municipal District are wholly uncared for 
What should the public say to the city of Howrah being about to be 
illuminated with gas whilst the piincipal thoroughfares in Bally and 
Belloore are paved with mud Indeed the Belloore Road, which 
extends over only one mile, remains unmetalled, although its southern 
extiemity is paved with stone, because one influential Municipal Com- 
missionei rides upon it, and the Khooioot Road shares the same fate 
because the Vice-Chairman of the Howrah Municipality uses it, for a 
similar purpose Yet at a large meeting some yeais ago the m ■'tailing 
of b3bh these roads was sanctioned by a majority of the Commissioners 
So strong hoAvever is the influence of the executive that that resolution 
has remained a dead letter to the present day, though ten thousand 
R rpees were lately devoted to the opening of a toy road to Ghcosery 
from Howrah road, extending over 3 or 4 hundred feet, for the special 
benefit of two or three European residents of that place 

All the Municipalities, either m Calcutta or the Mofussil, are thus 
huge mockeries of representation, and the only remedy that can be 
applied to the evil is that proposed by Mr Wilson, viz , the appoint- 
ment of Mumcipal Commissioners by the votes of the rate-payers If 
Government is not prepared to make any such radical concession as 
yet, it should at least insist upon a federalised expenditure of muni- 
cipal income, that is, every City or municipality should be dmded 
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into wards and after providing for general cliarges, such as Police, 
diainage, etc , the balance should be distributed proportionally to the 
income from each ward, to be expended hona fide in such ward Such 
a couise alone is likely to secure justice to all classes and to prevent 
the poor from being saciificed to the rich, as is unfortunately now done 
as a Idle [He follows a long extract from Mr Wilson'’s pamphlet ] 



Speeches. 


« 

Report of a speech made hy Baboo Gnsh Chund-er Ghose al a public 
meeting held on Friday the 11th July 1861 at the Hall of the Bniish 
Indian Association to commemorate the memory of the late Baboo Hui rish 
Ghunder MooJcerjee (as published in the Hindoo Patnot of the 17th 
July 1861). 


The thud resolution about appointing a Memoiial Committee was 
proposed by Moulvie Abdool Luteef 

Baboo Gush Ghunder Ghose said that in using to second the resolu- 
tion just moved by his excellent friend, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of giving words to some of the feelings by which he was then ac- 
tuated He believed that he had the guarantee of the meeting for 
declaring that Hurrish Ghunder Mookerjee was the gieatest Hindoo 
that had lived since the days of Raja Rammohun Roy He meant no 
disparagement to the British Indian Association when he stated that 
his deceased friend was the soul and the mainspring of that assembly, 
and that his pen supplied the spirit, the energy, the loftiness of thought 
and the cogency of argument by which its petitions were so eminently 
distinguished. 

The speaker’s acquaintance with Baboo Hurrish Ghunder Mookerjea 
commenced from the time they both entered the Military Auditor 
General’s office fourteen years ago He was proud to state that never 
during that long period did his deceased friend appear to him any 
otherwise than what he actually was — the soul of honour and the first 
gentleman m all India ; that his genius was as conspicuous in business 
as it was m the more important political affairs with which his memory 
was bound up — and that it was his earnest devotion to work which pre- 
cipitated his lamented death He attended the heavy duties of his 
office in a condition of health in which another would have remained 
prostrate m bed He subsequently declared on his death-bed that he 
did not apply for leave because he wanted to shew to his covenanted 
superiors that a native of Bengal could be devoted to his work even 
at the risk of his life 1 The Baboo concluded with expressing an earnest 
hope that the Committee might be enabled through the aid and active 
co-operation of his countrymen at large to realise a fitting testimonial 
to the memory of his illustrious friend 
86 
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Report of a sjwech made hy Bahoo Gnsh Gliundei Ghosc at a Public 
Meeting of the Bethune Society held at the Theatie of the Medical Col- 
lege on Thuisday, the IGth September 1863 to tale into consideiahon 
the best means of commemorating the services rendered to the Society 
hy its late President the Reid Alexander Duff DD , LLD (as pub- 
lished in the Bengalee o£ the 4th Novembei, 1803). 


Babii Gnsli Chundei Ghosc moved the 3id Resolution and said — 
Ml Chan man and Gentlemen, 

It IS an occasion of no ordinary inteicst oi importance that has 
called into this Hall this Flower of Calcutta Society If every other 
accessory to an enthusiastic and unanimous dcmonstiation rvere wanting 
the presence amongst us for the first time m a public manner of the 
Finance Minister to the Government of India, whose private \ii tries 
and public policy have endeared him to every educated native gentle- 
man in this vast empire, is a proof and a guarantee that the object for 
the consummation of which we are assembled here to-night is one 
which commands the respect and carries with it the feelings of all 
classes and grades of a community so vast and so varied that its un- 
animity may well be regarded as a token of gigantic significance 

The name of the Revd Dr Alexander Duff is familiar to us like a 
household word We have been accustomed to hear it from our very 
childhood It is a name which strikes a chord in our hearts connected 
with the best and the holiest of our inspirations and the noblest of our 
springs of thought and feeling For the last 34 years it has mingled 
prominently in every scheme of education, of intelligent combination 
for great literary and social purposes, of philanthropy and public 
good 

To only those personally acquainted with that Prince of Indian 
Missionaries, it is given to form a faithful and correct estimate of the 
qualities and the collection of great virtues which made him a beacon 
of hope and of guidance to all who needed such an aid at a time when 
the prospects of education, of civilization, in the East were so poor, 
I may well say, so desolate that the most sanguine believers in the 
theory of progress stood with their aims across their breast m black 
despair But the bold, undismayed spirit of Dr Alexander DuF, dis- 
covered light, through the terrifying gloom which overcast the horizon 
On all sides. North and South, East and West, the ordinary beholder 
saw only the densest clouds of prejudice, and passion more inveterate 
and stupifying in its eftects than prejudice The Native mind lefused 
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the boon of knowledge with an obstinacy the story of which does 
doubtless appear fabulous at the piesent day — ^yet time was, though 
it has passed away, when it was peisistently declaied to be sinful 
to learn a language which was emphatically the language of heterodoxy 

What I now say may well be disbelieved by a generation bom to its 
destiny riiidei opportunities created by the superhuman efforts of the 
first pioneers of Indran Education, Alexander Duff, and David Hare 
Yet then grandfathers could tell them of a day when learning was 
proscribed and in many instances had to be pursued under persecution 

The Revd Dr Dufies labors in the cause of Indian regeneration 
commenced exactly at that alarming period of Indian ignorance 
They were pursued with unremitting energy and perseverance for the 
space of a quarter of a century and more No impediment was 
so great that he could not overcome it, no opposition so virulent that 
he could not paralyse its force and fury He went manfully to his 
work with the strength of the Titans and the meek spirit of his Saviour 
and his old age was rewarded with the triumph for which he had 
battled in his youth I could keep you, gentlemen, listening for days 
and nights to the details and the hazards of that victory which, to the 
majority of the present audience appears to be one of an ordinary natui e. 
Little dream they that the normality of the present day is the result 
of the sublimest efforts of minds such as that of Dr Dulf and of those 
influenced by Ins great example into identical courses of action 

That the Education Despatch of 1854, the great charter of Indian 
intelligence, was wholly owing to the inspiration and persistent pressure 
of the gentleman to honor whom we have met together, rs a fact which 
has assumed the shape of a conviction in every mind That one service 
would have sufficed to place the Revd Dr Dufl on a pedestal higher 
than that of the average run of benefactors But when we add to it 
the incidents of a hfe which was one bright page of self denial and 
self imposed labour of the Herculean order, cheerfully, incurred and 
undertaken on behalf of a foreign people, we increase the dimensions 
of his standpoint to a height not yet attained by any Indian Hero or 
Philanthropist 

On Dr DufPs other and secondary qualities, it is not for me to dilate 
Those gentlemen who have preceded me rn movrng the resolutrons 
have already done justree to them Who does not remember with 
pleasure and a feeling of reverence, the trme when he personally super- 
intended the public examinations of all the schools and colleges in 
Calcutta whether under the control of Grovernment or of private in- 
dividuals It was indeed a delight to come face to face with an indi- 
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vidual who sunk the fcolin^s of th»' (‘xonitnci into of tin tufor 

and instiuctcd ■whilst lu* the uttutnintnit . of the <^1101(111 My 

peisonal iccollcttions of btuh scimu'^ is oni of tli<’ amtisl dcliuht 

Dining llic latlei pait of his Indmn < in f'r, Dr Duff luui turn'd hi i 
cainosi mind to the woik of Nattvi inunalf Iviiuation rmm hn own 
funds, he founded a siliool in Siinlah, wliuh though it did rmt alTord 
much })iomise at tlic outst>t, has nuauitl} 1 )‘>* n lirougitt to nuh a high 
state of impio\ement that I behese tlu* girls att' ndiiu; it will ' oon bo 
able to compete foi tlu' iCnlranto I'Aumnation 

To sucli an indnidual an_\ thing that a nation < >n do in tho iwa\ of 
a memoiial must indeed lie insuflu lent M\ pre.ent piofio-ition, 
howcNci, IS , in connec tion with the Ijt thune Hot lety to whu h liH gf nuH 
has given a standing ,ind a shapt^ not < fmt» mplnt<'d bv it-, ortguml 
foundcis I belic\e, I caii\ with m<‘ the f.‘. bug. of this \<nt gitlnuing 
w'hen I say that a statue of gold would not be an unfitting t« Uimonnl 
of a man whose senite'. wt' < in m\ei suifu uMith \elu( , anti, though 
thewerdth of thecounti} and its feeding' on thesubjfM might eiuourage 
me to move for such a (ostl\ token, sit pindentiiil moti\(-. and the 
weak icsouices of the Ikdhune Hoiielv ha\(‘ (ornj)clled us to (onfino 
oui gialitudc to the limit of a p-iitiait f. (heiefoie, beg to mo\e the 
following icsoliition, in the ardent hope that the funds lequireil to carry 
it out wdl be speedily foibhcoming — 

“ That a fund be raised by the members and well-wa>hers of the 
Society for the purpose of commemorating the highh sllcce^oful Presi- 
dentship of Dr Duff by a portiait, which is to remain the jiroperty 
of the Society, and is to be picserved in some public budding of this 
metropolis, as the Society may hereafter determine upon.” 
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Report of speeches made hij Baboo Gush Cliunder Ghose at a public 
meeting held at the Hall of the Bntish Indian Association on Tuesday 
the 14cth May 1867 to do honour to the memoiy of the Ra'jah Sir Radhalant 
Bahadoor KG S I (as published in the Hindoo Patnot of the 20tb 
idem) 


Kumar Suttyanuiid Ghosal moved the following Resolution . 

“ That a marble bust of the late Rajab Sir Radbakant Deva Baha- 
door K C S I be placed m a smtable public bmlding m Calcutta as a 
memorial for the commemoration of his eminent public services, and 
that public subsciiptions be invited m fuitherance of this object ” 

Rev Mr Long was of opinion that Sansciit scholarships would be 
the most fitting memonal of the Rajah 

Before the amendment to the Resolution was put to the vote Baboo 
Grish Chmider Ghose desired to olfei a few remarks on the subject 
He was averse to see the pioposition for a bust negatived in favor of 
scholarships in the Sansciit College He wanted something more 
real and tangible foi preserving the memory of so great and good a man 
as the late Rajah Radhakant than a mere school-boy reward The 
reward might be in the possession of a deserving man, still the object 
of the meeting would not be fulfilled by letting the name of Rajah 
Radhakant to lemain associated only ^vlth a scholarship There weie 
many and various such scholarships and the Radhakant scholaiship 
drawn by an obscure student was not likely to maintain a prominent 
place m men’s notice or memories He would have rather a statue 
or a bust from which oui children’s children might draw inspiration 
The mild benevolent features of the gieat Rajah would in such case 
beam upon us at all times and all seasons, and we could leave them to 
our successors as the work of our almost idolatrous worship of virtues 
which found a fitting representation m such a memorial All nations 
honor the great and the good amongst them by setting up their statues 
m public places and with every deference to the utilitarian feeling he 
could see no sufficient reason why in the case of such a man as the late 
Rajah Radhakant Deb we should depart fiom the world-wide practice. 

^ ^ sjc ^ ^ sjc 

Baboo Degumber Mitter moved a resolution appointing a Memorial 
Committee 

Baboo Gush Chunder Ghose said 

In rising to second the Resolution just moved I shall not go over 
ground already fully occupied by those who have preceded me and the 
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lioul and tlie impatience of the riidience to di-'per^e warn nit to ^peak 
briefir In the speeches ahead}' delivered gieat •'tre was laid upon 
the social pohtical and Iiteraiv charactenaiics of the decea-^cd llajal' 
But it vras vet left to allade to his moral attnbates The late Rajah 
Sii Eadhakant Deb was not onlv cL tinguNlieJ in lite.ature and in 
pohtics but he was besides ihe mo^i innocent of men hi'- moral v.oith 
was supeiiOL to that of anv one of liiis contemporaries There are spots 
m the moon but I defy any in this laigc Cb cmbh to declare that there 
existed the least taint or blemish in the charaetei of the mm wLo-e 
memory we have met to honor Es^entialiv the most moral of men 
the chaste bent of his mind led him to resent as a personal pitvarce 
the law for the suppression of St/Hcc The opposition was not the 
frvut of a selfish bigotiv but was dictated by motives the purest, and 
I fully beheve that if the Eajah had been born a woraaai as he wa;b a 
man and if the fates had so ordained that ho shonld ha\c been reduced 
to the hard destiny of a widow* he would have cheerfully yea exultingiy 
moimted the fimeial pile in oidei to mount to the Heaven of hib fervid 
imagination The chastity of hiS nature suggested the bebef that the 
act for the abohtion of Suttee would be regarded as a downulght griev- 
ance bv his countrv- woman and tins behef uiiied him to the course he 
adopted. I caimot conclude without giMiig expression to a deep 
sense of gratitude for the earnestiies- and waimth 'with which the 
leaders of the bar and the missions and of native society have come 
forward to do honoi to the memoiv of the meatest of modem Hindoos 
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Summanj of a leciwe delneied hy Bcihoo Gush Chmulct GJwse on (he 
ZOth A'pnl 1867 at the Canmnq Institute, Howiah, on “ The Ruud Econo- 
my of Bengal” (as recorded in the proceedings of the Institute ) 


The lecturer commenced with giving a brief outline of the history 
of ancient agriculture He referred to the agriculture of Egypt, where 
the ox was worshipped for its sei vices to the plough, of Carthage one 
of whose greatest generals did not deem it honourable to rest upon the 
laurels won on the battlefield, but concluded a distinguished career by 
publishing twenty-eight volumes on agiiculture In Greece, he stated 
that the progress of agricultural industry was contemporaneous with 
Homer, whose brother poet, Hesiod, wrote an elaborate poem on 
agriculture entitled “ Days and Weeks ' He next referred to the 
highly honorable position which the cultivator of the soil occupied m 
the Common- Yv^ealth, for Cmcmnatus was taken ficm the plough to 
head an army, and wear the robes of Dictator When the deputation 
waited on him, he was actually employed half-naked upon field work , 
and according to the custom of the Romans, his toga had to be brought 
from his house m order that he might wear it before listening to the 
offer of power and dignity which the Roman people had made to him 
From the Western world the lecturer travelled to the East, dwelt 
upon the finished system of Chinese agriculture, showed how its pursuits 
distinguished the early inhabitants of India He lef erred to the 
great Hindoo god, the incarnate Vishnoo, who figured as a cowherd 
tending immense heids on the banks of the Jumna, and the pilgiim 
to Brindabun, to this day, is led to the hallowed spot where the god 
made two lacs of lane drink fiom that romantic iiver One of the 
finest incidents in the Mohahhaiut, he said, was founded upon the pro- 
tection offered by Uijoon, the bravest of the five Pandoos, to a Brahmin 
who complained of the robbery of his cattle Thus the pursuit of agri- 
culture in India is identified with the remotest memory But Indian 
agiicultuie has remained stationary, whilst the agriculture of Europe 
and America has signally progressed Speaking of English agriculture, 
the lecturer referred to the exertions of the celebrated Arthur Young, 
who travelled from district to district, exhorting its inhabitants to 
improvements which culminated in the Durham ox selling for 2, COO 
guineas or more than 20,C00 Rupees He stated also how English 
science had realised the almost miraculous triumph of raising turnips 
on a pure soil of saw dust The Lecturer then alluded to America, 
how agriculture had raised that continent to the position of one of the 
finest powers in the world Of the extraordinary profits of garden 
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cultivation in that hemisphere, the Lectin oi gave an instance A 
gentleman had reared a plantation of apple tiees on an acre of land, 
and the ciop of fiuit sold in one season for as much as 2,000 dollais, oi 
10,000 Eiipees Of the fanning industry of Fiance, the lectuier gave 
some idea by mentioning the story of the celebrated eggsman in Pans, 
whose annual profits from the sale of eggs and poultry amounted to 
the magnificent sum of three lacs of Rupees The rural economy of 
Bengal presented unfortunately a blank compared to these results 
The people were industrious, but they were wedded to custom, and their 
pie]udices proved the grave of progress The Lecturer complained 
that though Bengalees owned respectable tracts of land adjoining 
then homes, yet they suffered these to run into malarial spots, to poison 
the air they breathed, and disgust the eye that rested upon them, 
whilst heaps of gold besides robust health, could be gathered from 
them if properly laid out and cared for On the subject of manures, 
the nation was altogether at sea — and prejudice marred the economical 
use of manure which every animal produced The Bengalees, who 
unhesitatingly drank Ganges water sensibly impregnated with human 
excreta, would run into fits if these excreta were used as manure 
There was no interest felt m these questions The crowd rushed towards 
Keraneedom, neglecting the untold gold that could be leaped from 
independent occupations of agriculture The landed tenure, the 
Lecturer said, which opened an unlimited prospect of enhancement 
suits, formed a great bar to agricultural progress He denounced a 
permanent settlement with the zemindar, unaccompanied by permanent 
settlement with the ryot He deplored also the absence of agiicultural 
school which should have preceded agricultural exhibitions, and con- 
tended for a net-work of irrigation and navigation canals throughout 
India, such as that conceived by Major-general Sir Arthur Cotton, 
extracts from whose lecture on the subject of the Indian famine he 
read to the audience as proving the immense inciease procured by these 
canals, the certain success of the crops, the astonishing multiplication 
of production which follow in their wake. The Lecturer, who was 
repeatedly cheered, sat down amidst loud and prolonged applause. 
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Rejmrt of a Sfeecli made by Baboo Grish Glmnder Ghose at the fublio 
Meeti7ig of the British hidtan Association held on the 22nd Februaty, 
1868 in honor of the late Baboo Ram Gopanl Ghose (as published m the 
Hindoo Patriot of the 2nd March, 1866 ) 


Baboo Gush Chiinder Ghose desired to point out certain omissions 
which seemed to have been made in the veiy eloquent speeches which 
had been dehveied m that assembly He regarded Baboo Ram Gopaul 
Ghose in a light quite distinct fiom that in which the speakers who had 
preceded him had viewed the object of their eulogies Baboo Ram 
Gopaul was ceitamly a most successful man But the concern of the 
country was not rvith his success His worth must be weighed apart 
from his surroundings He (the speaker) valued him most as a typical 
man, as one who had succeeded in exercising a gigantic influence over 
the minds of his fellow men A certain philosopher had said that 
the theory of the immortality of the soul resolved itself only to this 
that man lived for ever m his son man In the case of Baboo Ram 
Gopaul Ghose the theory was most forcibly illustrated He (the 
speaker) could not believe that the great and good man whose memory 
had called together such a crowded assembly, an assembly representing 
every section of the vast community of Calcutta, Hindoo, European, 
Barsee and Mahomedan, had actually passed away His spirit ani- 
mated every individual member of that assembly, his mind was still 
influencing and operating upon, the minds of his admirers The very 
act of admiration involved a certain degree of elevation to the great 
ideal which Ram Gopaul had left behind as a legacy to succeeding 
generations The speaker further declared that the highest value 
which he was disposed to attach to the life of Ram Gopaul was founded 
upon the circumstance of his having formed a hnk — a strong and 
abiding link, between the European and native communities He 
stood forward as a middleman, a bridge, an interpreter between the 
two races, which he explained and expounded to each other This 
was perhaps the highest service which he had performed to his 
educated countrymen He filled the European with respect and 
aflection for the native, he warmed the native into a reverence for 
and attachment towards the European. 

The speaker then alluded to the character of the memorial embodied 
in the Resolution He declared that the idea of constructing a suite 
of apartments in Nimtollah Burning Ghat m memory of Ram Gopaul 
satisfied two objects , — ^first, it expressed the gratitude of the native 
commumty towards an individual who had beemnainly instrumental in 
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procimng tbe continued use and possession by ifc of that Burning 
Ghat ; and secondly, it secured a most necessary convenience to the 
Hindoo mourner who is now subjected to every vicifesiiude of wind and 
weather inperfornung the ntes of cremation over his dead relatives 
There was thus an essentially selfish view of the question, which 
ought doubtless to diaw large funds toward the memorial Europeans, 
he said, did not unfortunately understand the value to the Hindoo of 
a convenient Burning Ghat ; the highest and the lowest have to carry 
their dead on their shoulders, and what man is so fortunate as to be 
able to say that he shall iievei encounter deaths in his family 

Before concluding, the speaker desired to combat certain very in- 
jurious observations winch his learned and Revd fiiend Professor 
Baneijea had made in connection with that view of Ram GopauBs 
character which essayed to plant him as the foundei of Hindoo 
truthfulness He (the speakei) believed that no member of the Hindoo 
community who had an ancestor — and few indeed there were so low 
as to be without ancestors, — could fail to recall to his mind instances 
of severe truthfulness in the habits and acts of some one of these 
which would surprise and dazzle Europeans . one of the family of 
the Panthis of Bengal, rice-merchants, had made a bargarn with a 
ring worth only ten Rupees as an earnest money, and he kept to his 
word so lightly pledged, though it snatched from his grasp a profit 
of ten lacs of Rupees Such instances were not very rare, and he 
was therefore grieved, as well as hurt, by the Revd gentleman's 
remarks which he hoped would be retracted. 
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Bepori of a Sfccch made hy Bahu Grisli Cliundcr Gliosc at the pahlw 
meeting of the Brilieh Indian Association held on the 2nd September, 
1868, on the Education and Road Cess Question (as pnWished in llic 
Hindoo Patriot of tlie 14tli idem) 


Babu Kissory Cbaiid Mittra moved the third Resolution : 

“ That this meeting emphatically denies that, in the promotion of 
popular education, the landholders and the educated natives generally 
in this province are behind similar classes in the rest of the Empire.'’^ 
Babu Grish Chunder Ghose seconded the motion : — 

Ml Cliairman and Gentlemen . — 1 have great pleasure in seconding 
the Resolution just moved, and I have greater pleasure still in being 
able to say that I can second the Resolution honestly and conscientious- 
ly. I have invariably cndeavouied to smt my actions to my conscience, 
.ind as uncoimected ivith any party, I have always been in a position 
to assert that which is right ivithout favour and without fear. I can 
well say that my sjunpathies in the present question are with the ryot, 
at the same time that I am bound to declare that the Resolution which 
I have risen to second is supported by a large volume of facts. I hold 
in my hand, Sir, a Statement torn from the last Education Note of 
Ml Howell, and I shall read from it figures by which I hope incontro- 
vertibly to prove that the cause of education does not waver or flicker 
in Bengal. My excellent friend who seconded the first Resolution has 
already satisfactorily established the position that the voluntary 
system in these provinces has brought in three times the funds from 
private sources for educational requirements than n. compulsory cess 
in the North-West has produced. The statement before me indicates 
that the private expenditure in Madras and Bombay on Education has 
been ml whilst more than 4 lacs of rupees has been set down in the 
column against Bengal This furnishes httle proof indeed of the charge 
that the educated Bengalee is indifferent to the cause of education. 
And the experience of everyman who has visited the Districts of the 
Presidency with the eyes of an intelligent traveller will uphold me when 
I say that there is scarcely a village in which an educated native gentle- 
man’s fortune has been cast, where a vigorous effoit is not made to found 
an English or a higher vernacular school. The Director of Public 
Instruction, in fact, regrets that the demand for aid so constantly pressed 
upon him on the terms of the Education Despatch of 1854, cannot be 
met owing to the absence of funds by which the Government promise 
for supplementing local efforts for the establishment of schools by 
State assistance can be fulfilled. 
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The Government of Bengal itself declared not long ago that the 
success of the voluntary system had been thoroughly tested And 
I maintain that the test, as far as it has been applied, has produced 
results which do not certainly militate against the efficacy of the 
system submitted to it But although I am thus sanguine as to the 
existence of a firm desire in the country to expand the area and invigor- 
ate the substance of popular education, I regret that a great proportion 
of the population of Bengal still remains without any education In 
this respect indeed a comparison with Bombay, the North West and 
the Punjab is injurious to the fair fame of this country But the con- 
solation IS left to us that the character of education in Bengal is superior 
to that of any other part of India I long anxiously however for the 
day when enthusiasts shall arise amongst us, practically undertaking 
the grand work of popular education and moving heaven and earth 
to accomplish the good end Not long ago I was reading an account 
of the chanties of Europe , I came across an institution in Hamburg 
founded by a poor candidate. Dr Wicherly It is called the Eahue Hus 
and hundreds of young boys picked up from the streets are trained in 
it When the noble founder of the institution first proposed the plan 
of such a school, he was laughed at But he prayed to heaven to send 
him funds and a clergjonan gave him an assignment shortly after from 
a charitable bequest The House was provided by a pious land-holder 
Thus armed. Dr Wicherly selected a dozen of the worst urchins from 
the streets of Hamburgh Their disposition and character may be 
inferred from the fact that one of them had been 92 times convicted of 
theft The earnest philosopher took these juvenile demons to his 
bosom and ate with them and slept with them and imparted to them 
glimpses of the heaven which rested in his eye until they were so 
thoroughly reclaimed and broken to honest industry that when the good 
Doctor proposed to part with them in order to undertake the education 
of another dozen lads similarly picked up, they wept aloud and refused 
to separate The Doctor gave them the option of building a house for 
themselves in the same compound and they so heartily admired his 
generosity that they undertook to build the house with their own 
hands, so that in a few weeks the residence was completed When 
alas ' will the young men of Bengal, its earnest thinkers and pious 
reformers, enter upon a career, such as that of the poor German candi- 
date, of practical utihty and heavenly love ' 

Great stress has been laid this evemng upon the Permanent Settle- 
ment I confess, my sympathies are not in that direction The clergy 
of Rome once essayed to fix the earth, yet the verdict of the Inquisition 
failed to arrest the progress of the Planet. My idea on the subject is 
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peculiar, for tlie day tliafc I find tlie peimanent settlement standing 
in the way of national piogiess I shall not hesitate to spurn it with my 
feet, for no law of man can confine and ciipple the laws of God But 
in the case now under consideration it would he mischievous to incense 
the Zemindars with a breach of then Magna Charta whilst no substan- 
tial benefit will accrue to the ryot The cess wiU viitually have to be 
paid by the latter, so long as the enhancement law hangs in tenoiem 
ovei his head and the Zemindar ivill justify himself for the exactions 
he will make by urging that as the Government had broken faith with 
him, he was not bound to extend mercy towards his tenantry If the 
Government was prepared to free the r5mt from the enhancement law 
and give him a position independent of the Zemindar then only will 
education be a blessing to him, otherwise it will prove a bitter curse, 
a thing of perpetual torture, shewing him the heaven of the philosopher 
and the poet but chaimng him to a vassalage more grinding than that 
of the helot. 

There was another consideration in this case which deserved to be 
noticed Many Zennndars, like Baboo Joykissen Mookerjea, have 
endowed Educational institutions at a great cost It would be a 
crpng injustice to subject them again to an education cess These 
questions and many others, like them, w’^eie exceedingly difficult of 
settlement An inquisition rvrll be at every door whilst the ryot will 
copiously bleed I hope Government will seriously review such 
weiahty matters before hastily committing itself to an impracticable 
and dangerous step 
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HENRY RICH, 

FIRST EARL OF HOLLAND, 


1 HIS Nobleman appears to have been incomparably the most 
accomplished English courtier of his time^ foi he joined to the 
highest politenessj and general good bi ceding, the most profound 
skill in eveiy bianch of the minor sort of policy so peculiaily 
adapted to that character He evidently possessed talents, natu- 
lal and acquired, woithy of fai moie exalted application, but 
ambition seems to have been a sti anger to his mind, and vanity 
his luling passion, in seeking the giatification of which he fie- 
quently hesitated not to employ means little less than soidid. 
Under a veil of univeisal complaisance and condescension he 
concealed the purest selfishness, and affected the utmost devo- 
tion to the duties of the seveial employments fiom time to time 
intiusted to him, without the slightest feeling of public pimciple, 
01 of giatitude to the powei fioin which he had deiived them, 
and the rest of the distinctions and dignities with which he was 
loaded He had in short all the qualities that most readily attiact 
regard, with very few of those which aie usually found to retain 
it, and, with a fate not uncommon to men of his chaiacter, tei- 
minated a life of undeseived good fortune in calamity equally 
rmmerited 

He was the second son of Robert Lord Rich, fii st Eail of Wai- 
wick of his family, by his first Countess, Penelope, daughter of 
Walter Devereux, Eail of Essex, an unhappy woman, of whom 
some remaikable paiticulars may be found in a lately pieceding 
memoii of Cliailes Blount, Earl of Devonshire To a cadet of an 
impoveiished noble family, with the recommendations already 
stated, to which weie added all the piofits of a complete education, 
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and the advantage of peifect beauty of foim and visage, the 
Com t of James the fii St seemed to offei the strongest giound of 
hope He appealed there accoidingly at a very eaily age, and 
immediately attracted the favouiable notice of the King, and 
■was one of the many Knights of the Bath appointed to grace the 
cieation of Heniy Piince of Wales Too young however then 
foi public employment, he travelled foi ayeai oi two in Fiance 
and Italy, and afterwaids complied with the fashion of the time 
by seiving foi more than one campaign as a volunteer in the Low 
Country wai On his letuin, in 1617, he was appointed Captain 
of the King’s Guaid He now applied himself with the utmost 
sedulity to the making of his fortune , cultivated a stiict intimacy 

with Hay, Eail of Cai lisle, yet m high favom, whose libeiality 

« 

was pioveibially piofuse, and couited the omnipotent Bucking- 
ham with the most submissive lespect “ He took all the ways he 
could,” says Loid Clarendon, "to endeai himself to the Duke, and 
to his confidence, and wisely declined the receiving any grace oi 
favom but as his donation above all, avoided the suspicion that 
the King had any kindness foi him upon any account but of the 
Duke, whose cieature he desired to be esteemed, though the 
Eail of Cai lisle’s fiiend , and he piospeied so well in that pietence 
that the King scaicely made moie haste to advance the Duke 
than the Duke did to promote the othei ” 

And fiist, to use again the woids of the same noble authoi, 
Buckingham “ piefeired him to a wife” This lady was Isabel, 
daughter and hen of Sii Waltei Cope, a pai t of whose ample inhe- 
ritance was the manoi of Kensington, in Middlesex, which, on the 
eighth of Maich, 1622, on being advanced to a Barony, he took as 
his title In the succeeding yeai he followed Piince Chailes and 
the Duke to Madiid, and, soon aftei his return with them from 
that abortive expedition, was dispatched to the Comt of 
France as a sort of Ambassadoi incognito, if the phiase may be 
allowed, to asceitam the inclinations of Maiy de Medicis, and 
hei daughtei, the fan Henrietta Maria, on the question of the 
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project for the maiiiage of Chailes to that young Piincess Of his 
leception and tiansactions theie in that chaiactei many cunous 
particulars remain in a broken senes of his original letteis pre- 
served in the Haileian collection, some of which, without apolo- 
gizing foi then length, I will take leave to insei t in this memoii It 
appears that the proposal was leceived with neaily unqualified 
encouiagement In a letter to Buckingham, of the twenty-sixth 
of Febiuary, 1623, O S almost immediately after his ai rival at 
Pans, he says “the Queen Mothei told me she had not lost those 
inclinations that she hath heretofoie expiessed, to desire her 
daughtei may be given to the Pnnce, (with many words of value 
unto the King, and peison of the Prince) and more than this she 
could not she thought well say, it being more natuial for the 
woman to be demanded and sought.” Ten days aftei, we have the 
following lettei to the Prince — 

“ Maye it pleas your Highnesse, 

I can but make you continuall repetisions of the 
value you have heir to bee (as justlye wee know you) the most 
compleat yonge Prince and person of the woild. This reputation 
hath begotten in the sweet Piincesse, Madame, so infinit an affec- 
tion unto youi fame as shee could not containe herself from a pas- 
sionat desiiing to see youi picture, the shadow of that person so 
honei’d, and knew me not by what means to compas it, it beeing 
woien about my necke , for, though others, as the Queens and 
Piinseses, wold open it and considei it, the which ever brought 
foith admiiasion fiom them, yet durst not the pooie yonge lady 
looke any otherwise on it then afarre off, whose hart was nearer 
it then any of the others that did most gaze upon it But at the 
last, lathei than want that sight the which she was so impasient 
of, shee desiied the gentlewoman of the house where I am lodged, 
that had bene her servant, to boriow of mee the pictuie in all the 
seciesye that maye bee, and to bringe it unto hei ; saying shee 
could not want that cuiiositie, as well as others, towards a 
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pel son of his infinit leputasion As soon as shee saw the paitye 
that hi ought it she letiied into hei cabinette, callinge only her 
into It, wheie shee opned the pictuie in such haste as showed a 
tiue picture of hei passion, blushmge in the instant at her own 
guiltmesse She kept it an hower in hei hands, and when shee 
returned it, she gave with it many praises of your peison S' , 
this IS a businesse so fitte foi jmiii secresy as I know it shall nevei 
go farfchei then unto the Kmge, your father, my LoidDuke, and 
my Loid of Carlyle’s knowledge A tendernesse in this is hono- 
lable , for I wold rather dye a thousand tymes then it should bee 
published, since I am by this yong lad ye tiusted, that is foi 
bewtye and goodnesse an angelle 

I have leseved from my Lord of Buckingham an advertisment 
that 3<oui Highnesse’ opinion is to tieat of the geneiall leage first 
that will prepaie the othei S' , whatsoever shall be propounded 
will have a noble exceptasion , though this, give me leave to tell 
you, when you aie free, as by the next nues wee shall know you 
to bee, they will expect that upon these declaiasions they have 
heie already made towaids that paiticulaiitie of the alianc, that 
youi Highnesse will goe the leadiei and nearei waye to unight 
and fasten by that notte the affection of this kingdome. S' , foi 
the geneiall, they all hear speakejust thatlangwage that I should 
and doe unto them of the powei and usuipasion of the Spauiaids , 
of the aproches they make to this kingdome , the danger of the 
Lowcuntries , and the direct conquest of Germanye and the Val- 
teline , by which we have cause to joyne in the oposision of the 
ambisions and mightiness of this Kinge, the which they all heai 
say cannot bee so sei tainlye done as by an aliance with us This 
they speake perpetuallye, and uige it unto my consideiasion S' , 
unlesse we pioceed veiy roundly, though they be never so well 
affected, wee may have inteirupsions by the aits of Spaine,,that 
make offers infinit to the advantage of this State at this tyme , 
but they harken to none of them untill they see oui intensions 
towaids them, the which if they finde to be leall, indeed they will 
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give us biave satisfaction But, S’" youi fathei’s and youi will, 
not my opinion, must be folowed, and what coraandements youi 
Highnesse shall geve mee shall he most stiictlje obeyed by the 
most devoted of 

Pans, this 9*"^ of March Your Highnesse’s most dutifull 

1623 and humblest sei van ts. 

For his Highnesse H Kensington” 

The tieaty proceeded prosperously, and Kensington was now 
publicly joined to the Eail of Cailisle, the resident minister 
whom in the ensuing lettei to Buckingham he calls his colleague, 
in the embassy The manner in which he mentions that noble- 
man’s desire for the vacant Gaitei, which he obtained, tends to 
piove the correctness of Lord Claiendon’s lepoit of the different 
demeanour which he had the ingenuity to use towards those two 
great men, without offending either 

“ My most deaie and noble Lord, 

Besides that joinct letter to youi Lo'’ from my collegue 
and myself, I thinck fitt to adde this par ticular accompt of what 
passed yesterday at Ruel betwixte Queen mother and me, 
whither going to give her double thancks, as for the libertie she 
had given me of accesse at all tymes to Madame, to enterteyne 
her henseforth with a more fiee & amorous kinde of language 

j 

from the Prince, so for having so readily condiscended to an 
humble suite of myne in the behalfe of my Lo of Garble 
for a favorable letter for him to yo*^ Lo’’ , she was pleased to 
oblige me fuithei in telling me she did it meeily for my sake I 
redoubled my thanckes, and added that I knew your Lo" would 
esteeme it one of the greatest happinesses that could befall yow 
to have any occasion offred wherby yow might witnesse how 
much yow adored her Ma*‘“ roj-all vertues, & how infinitely yow 
were her servant, leady to receyve lawe from hei, whensoever by 
the least syllable of her blessed bps oi pen she should please to 
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impose it And this I did, as, on tlic one side to gratifyc m\ 
collegiie, wlio would be infinitly sensible of j' disgiacc he appie- 
hends in the inisse of the iibban, being thus bi ought upon the 
stage foi it, as also to healp to incsnagc that vo'- grjicious favour 
wh''‘ Mons’’ dc Fiatt’s lettci to nij Loid leprcsents unto liiin, by 
giving yow nieancs vvithall to oblige this sweet and blessed 
Queen, who hath yo' Lo'' in a vciy high aecompt, and would be 
glad to finde occasions how to witncsse it The inention of my 
Loid of Caililc upon this occasion leficshcd hci icnicmbi.incc of 
the late falling out betw i\t the Caidinall and him , and, though 
she was fully infoiincd of j' paiticulaia by thcCaid' himself, jet 
she would needs have a iclasionfioni me, who, in a ineirv hindc of 
fashion, obejed hoi command, and salved cvciy thing the best I 
could She w ould needs know iny opinion of the Cardinall, w ho 
so magnified to hci his wisdomc, his coiagc, his cuitesic, liis fide- 
lity to hci SCI vice, his afection to our buisincssc, as pleased hci 
not a little, ncithci did my hcait and iny tongue diflci, foi I 
esteeme him such 

This discouisc she left to fall uppon a bettci subject, the 
Prince, conccininge wdiose vojage into Spainc, the censuic of 
Italic she said wms that two Kings had thoim committed two 
gieat euouis, the one in adventuiing so piccious a pledge to so 
hazaidous an cnteipiise, the othci in so badlv usingc so brave a 
guest ‘The fiist, kladame,’ answ’cicd I,‘maj'c be excused from 
y' ende, the comon good of all chiv’Stendoine , which then, 
standing upon despeiat teims, had needc of a despeiat remedy 
The second had need of a bcttci advocate then I, to putt any 
coloi of defence upon it, but his Ilighncs had obseivcd as gieat 
a wealtnes & folly as that in that, aftei they had used him so ill, 
they wold suflfei him to depait, w"' was one of y' first speaches he 
uttred aftei he was entied into his ship ‘But did he say so?’ 
sayd the Queen ‘ yes, hladarne, I will assui e you,’ quoth I, ‘ fi oin 
y wntnesse of my owne caies ’ She smiled, and leplied, ‘ indeed 
I heard he was used ill ’ ‘So he was,’ answ'cied I , ‘ not in his 
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enteitaynm‘, for that was as splendid as that countiy could 
alFoid it, but in their frivolous delayes, and in the unreasonable 
conditions w'*" they piopounded & pressed, upon the advantage 
they had of his princely peison , and yett/ smilingly added I, 
' yow hei e, Madame, use him fen e worse ‘ and how so,’ pi esently 
demaunded she ‘ In that you presse,’ quoth I, ^ upon that most 
worthy & noble Prince, who hath, with so much affection to yo*" 
Ma*"® service, so much passion to Madame, sought this alliance, 
the same, nay more unreasonable conditions then the othei , and 
what they tiaced out for the bieaking of the match yow follow, 
pretending to conclude it , very unreasonably, in this conjuncture 
of tyme especially, when the jealousies that such great changes in 
state are apt to begett aie cunningly fomented by the Spanish 
Embass'" in England, who vaunts it forth that theie is not so 
gieat a change in la Vieuville’s particular person as theie is in the 
geneiall affections w"' did but follow before y® stieame of his 
gieatnes & credit, thus casting in y® King’s mynde the seed of 
doubts, wherunto y® Conde d’Olivaiez in Spaine has been willing 
to contiibute,bythisbiavingspeechto oui royallmastei’sEmbass*^ 
— that if the Pope ever granted a dispensation foi the match 
with Fiance, the King of Spaine wold maich with an army to 
Rome, & sack it 'Vrayement nous Ten empescheions bien,’ 
promptly answeied she, ® cai nous luy taglierons assez de besoigne 
ailleurs mais qu’ est ce qui vous presse le plus ?’ I lepiesented to 
her the unfitnesse of y® seventh article, even qualified by that 
interpretation that it is , and the impossibility of y® last, wh®!! 
lequyies and piesciibes an oath , desired that the honoi of the 
Prince, with whom she pietended a will to match her daughtei, 
might be deerer to hei then to be balanced w*'" that w®'' coulde 
adde nothing to then assuiance, humbly besought hei to employ 
her credit with the K hei sonne , her authoiity to y® mimsteis , 
for a leformation, of these two articles specially, & a friendly & 
speedy dispatch of all and, if we must come to that extieamitie 
that moie could not be altied then aliedy was, yet at least she 
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would piocuie the allowance of this piotestation hy y' King o^ 
inastei when he should sweat them — that he intended no fuithei 
to oblige himself by that oath then might well stand with 
y® suerty, peace, tianquilhty, and conveniency of his State This 
she thought leasonahle, & piomised to speake with y' King & 
Caid about It ‘and, if yow speake as yow can,’ leplied I, ‘ I 
know it wilbe done , though when all this is done, I knowe 
not whethei the King, my mastei, will condiscend so fane gon 
01 not’ 

Heeie I entieated I might weaiie hei Ma“' no faither, but 
take the libeity she had pleased to give me to inteiteyne Madame 
with such com~andements as y' Piince had charged meivith to her. 
She would needs know what I would say ‘Nay then,’ smilingly 
quoth I, ‘ your Majestie will impose upon me the like lawe that 
they in Spaine did upon his Highnes’ ‘But the case is now 
different,’ sayd she, ‘foi theie the Piince was in person* heei is 
but his deputy ’ ‘ But a deputy,’ answei ed I, ‘ that i epresents his 
peison ’ ‘ Mais pout tout cela’, dit elle, ‘ qu’est ce que vous dii ez^’ 
‘ Rien,’ dis-je, ‘qui ne soit digne des oieilles d’une si veitueuse 
Pi mcesse ’ ‘ Mais qu’est ce ?’ i cdoubled she ‘ Wliy then, Madame,’ 
quoth J, ‘if you wdl needs knowe, it shalbe much to this effect 
— thatyC Ma"' having given me the libeitie of some fieei lan- 
guage than heeitofoie, I obey the Piince his com~aundment in 
piesenting to hei his semce, not by way of compliment any 
longer, but out of passion & affection, w'** both hei outwaid and 
inward beauties (the veitues of hei mynd) so kindled in him as 
he was resolved to contiibute the utteimost he could to y' alli- 
ance in question , and wold thincke it the gieatest happines in 
the woild if the successe thei eof might mmistei occasion of expi ess- 
ing in a better & more effectuall mannei his devotion to her sei- 
vice. With some little othei such like amorous language ’ ‘ Allez, 
allez , il n’y a point de dangei en tout cela,’ smilingly answei ed 
she , ‘ je me fie en vous , je me fie en vous ’ Neithei did I abuse 
hei tiust, foi I vaiyed not much fiom it in delyveiing it to 
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Madame, save that I amplified it to hei a little more, who 
drunk it downe with joy, and, with a lowe curtesie, acknow- 
ledged it to the Piince, adding that she was extiearaly obliged 
to his Highnesj & wold, thincke herself happie in the occasion 
that should be piesented of meiitmg the place she had in his 
good giaces 

Aftei that, I turned my speech to the ould ladies that attended, 
and told them that sith y® Queen was pleased to give me this 
liberty, it would be hensforth fitt foi them to speake a suitable 
language , lett them know that his Highnes had her pictuie, w®'‘ 
he kept in his cabinet, & fedd his eyes many tymes with y® sight 
and contemplation of it, sitli he could not have y® happines to 
behold hei peison, all whiche, & other such like speeches she, 
standing by, quicklye tooke up, without letting any one fall to 
y® grownd But I feare yo® Lo" will thincke I gather togethei 
too much, to enlarge my letter thus fane , but it is that by these 
circumstances yo® Lo” may make a perfectei judgement of the 
issue of o® negotiation, w®** I doubt not but will succeed to his 
Ma“®’*, his Highnes’, & yo® Lo”'* contentment, and so yeild mattei 
of tiiumph to yow, and infinite j’oy to me, your Lo’” most humble, 
most obliged, & most obedient seivant. 

Pans, H Kensington” 

Aug 31, 1624, st” n” 

On the twenty-foui th of Septembei following Buckingham 
prevailed on the King to cieate him Earl of Holland , and heie, 
as a lemaikable specimen of the giossbut mdiiect flatteiy which 
he could descend to use towaids that generous andnnpiudent 
nnnion, let me insert one moie of his epistles, wiitten to James, 
exactly a foitmght before the death of that Piince — 

“ S®, the mails of this Blamvilie is so gieat unto your woi- 
thye seivant, my Loid Duke, as hee hath writen a privat lettei 
unto the Kinge, the which I saw by the favour of a frend, that he 
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IS an a condission of danger to bee luined by the fui 7 e and 
power of the Pailament, and, to confeim him in that opinion, 
hath sent all the passages amongst them that conscin my Lord 
Duke, adding to that, of great tiansactions against him at the 
Counsell Table, and naming som loids , the which makes mee see 
he hath intelligence with all those that hee belecves may con- 
tribut any thinge towai ds the miseheving of him but those that 
knowes the magnanimitie and nobleness of your Majestie’s hart 
knowes that so nohle a vessell of honor and service as hee is 
shall nevei be in danger, foi all the stormes that can thietenhim, 
when it IS in youi Ma’ hands not only to calm all theis tempests, 
but to make the sunnebeams of your favor to shine more cleeiely 
upon his deservings then ever, the which upon this occasion your 
courage and vertue will no doubt doe, to the mcoragement of all 
deserving and excellent seivants, and to his honor and comfoit 
that IS the most worthye that ever Pimce had, and so affectionat 
that the woild hath no gieatei admiiasions then the foi tunes 
that the mastei and servant hath runne together, and sertamly 
our good God will evei preseive that affection that in so many 
accidents, and, one may say, afflictions, hath preserved your pei- 
son S'", this bouldnes that I take pioseeds not fiom the least 
doubt these foolish lumois give me of changes, but out of a pas- 
sionat meditasion of those axcidents that youi couiage and 
foi tune hath earned you thoiough, blessing God foi your piospe- 
iitie, the which will be by Ins giace most gloiious and lasting, 
accoidinge unto the piayers of your Majestie’s most humble and 
most obedient subject and servant. 

Pans, Mai eh, 1625 IIollande ” 

The accession of Charles, as it inci cased the influence of Bucking- 
ham, brought flesh honouis and giaces to the new Eail He was 
appointed Groom of the Stole , on the thirteenth of December, in 
the first year of that Piince, was installed a Knight of the Gartei, 
and joined to the Duke in an embassy to the United Pi evinces , 
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and in 1627 had the command of the aimy of leserve on that 
nobleman’s expedition to the Isle of Rhee The muither of his 
great pation occuired in the following year, but he had secured 
a new fiiend in the young Queen, whom he had chaimed duung 
his stay in France by the elegance and sweetness of his manners 
and conversation The death of Buckingham had left him at 
liberty to cultivate her favour without reserve, and, to please hei, 
he now embarked, apparently for the first time, in political 
warfare, and distinguished himself by his bitterness against all 
those whom she disliked, particularly the Lord Treasurer Weston 
He seems to have somewhat given way at this period to an incli- 
nation for ofllce in the State, but he obtained none In 1629 
he was appointed Governor of Harwich, and Landguaid Fort, 
in the succeeding year. Constable of Windsor Castle, and Ranger 
of all it’s parks, and in 1632, Chief Justice in Eyre, south of 
Trent, an office m which he rendered himself peculiarly ob- 
noxious to all owners of estates in the vicinity of any of the 
1 oyal forests 

In this state he remained^ caressing and caressed, flattering 
and flattered, and with all the marks of a favourite but those 
inflicted by the malice with which that character is commonly 
pursued, till the breaking out of the war with Scotland in 1638, 
when the King named him to command the Horse of the army 
then marched into that country Here he distinguished himself 
in the very outset of the contest, if it may be so called, only by a 
disgraceful leti eat from an inferior force, which the enemy had 
collected at Dunce, on the border, and by a quarrel with the 
amiable Earl of Newcastle, and a refusal to meet that nobleman 
in single combat Of the shameful and unfortunate pacification 
with the Scots which followed it is needless to say more than that 
it served but to increase their insolence, and it became necessary 
to raise a new army against them in the following yeai Holland’s 
commission however was not lenewed , and now, whether on that 
ground, 01 from an enmity amounting to hatred towards the Earl 
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of Stiaffoid, or through the persuasion of his eldei biothei, the 
Earl of Waiwiek, who was among the fust secedeis fiom lov.ilty 
in that unhappy time, oi fiom all these motives togethci, he 
heeame suddenly aluhewaim courtici and ahus} politician He 
engaged m coricspondencc witli the put itanical Scottish leaders , 
affected to sympathize with tlicii tcndei consciences , and urged 
in Council a compliance with all then demands Chailes, whose 
foible it was to chciish ov'Cimuch his caily fiicndships, beheld 
this change with icgict, but without suspicion He even ap- 
pointed Holland one of liis Commissionets to ticat u tth the Scots 
at Ripon in the summci of 1(540, and aftcrwaids Geneial in 
nhief of the forces lately laised, foi the purpose of his supei intend- 
ing the disbanding of both aimies but the Queen, with the 
common fianhness of feminine resentment, openly withdicw fiom 
him all favoui, and even couitcsy, and thus he stood at that fatal 
epoch, the meeting of the Long Pailiamcnt 

On the King’s aiiival at Yoik, on his way to Scotland, m the 
following autumn, Holland lequcsted of him foi one of his fi lends 
a giant of the title of a Baion, and the refusal of that boon seems 
to have been the signal fot his open abandonment of his bounti- 
ful mastei He now addicssed a Icttei to the Pailiament, filled 
with mysteiious and indistinct hints of an alledged plan by the 
King to gam ovei the soldieiy implicitly to his interests, and it 
was received with the highest appiobation The disbanding, in 
consonance with the late tieaty, of the tiio ainiics immediately 
followed, and, towaids the end of September, he leturned to his 
mansion at Kensington, still known by the name of Holland 
House, which became fiom that lioui a chief lesort of the factions 
and seditions of his own lank, to whom he treacherously disclosed 
the most confidential communications which he had fiom time to 
time received from the King and Queen His disaffection aiose 
soon aftei to such a height as to betiay him into acts of petsonal 
disiespect and insolence When the King, in Januai}’-, 1642, re- 
moved with his family to Hampton Couit, to avoid the populai 
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celebration in London of the triumph of the five impeached 
members of the Commons, the Earl not only bluntly refused his 
aceustomed duty of attendance, m his office of Groom of the 
Stole, but persuaded the Eail of Essex, who was Lord Chamber- 
lain, to follow his example , and when the King, presently after, 
neeessarily dismissed them, both Houses of Paihament agreed in 
a vote that “ whosoever might accept of eithei of those ofiices 
should be reputed an enemy to his countiy.” He now become a 
regular manager, on the pait of those assemblies, of their intei- 
course with the King, to whom on the fifteenth of July, 1642, not 
without arguing on the subjeets of it, he piesented that insolent 
petition which was in effect a declaration of war 

And at this period the war in fact did commence, and befoie 
the end of the first year of the long and aweful contest which suc- 
ceeded, Holland became weary of Ins new associates and occupa- 
tions, and having, through the means of Loid Jeimyn, established 
an indiiect coirespondencc with the Queen, and recovered some 
share of her former good graces, suddenly presented himself m 
the King’s gairison at Wallingford, and sent his offers of service 
to his Majesty, then at Oxford They wei e received howevei with 
more gravity The King refeiied to the Privy Council the 
question whedier he should be admitted, wheie it met with much 
opposition, but was at length determined in the affiimative He 
came accordingly, but with no apparent consciousness of having 
offended, resumed with infinite ease all the airs of a com tier, 
became disgusted by encountering some degree of reseive, and 
at length moi tally offended because he was not reinstated in 
his office of Gloom of the Stole, and, after a very shoit stay at 
Oxford, took the advantage of a dark night, and, riding into 
the rebel quarters, again joined the Parliament. His reception 
however was not perfectly cordial He was for a shoit time 
imprisoned, and during his confinement, attempted to make 
his peace by writing and publishing a declaration of his patri- 
otic motives to the singulai steps which he had lately taken, 
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seasoned with repoits of the King and Ins Council equally false 
and injuuous 

He had now howevei lost all credit with the icbels, and was 
foiced into letiiement He remained, unnoticed and foi gotten, 
impatiently beholding from afar the gradual rum of both the 
parties which he had alternately sei vcd and betrayed. One more 
opportunity to vacillate at length picsentcd itself, and it was the 
last In the spimg of 1G48, when the despairof the piesbyteiians, 
as well as of the royalists, suggested to them too late so many 
wild insuirections foi the rescue of the Kingfiom the basebands 
into which he had fallen, Holland engaged the young Duke of 
Buckingham, and a few others of high rank, in a plan foi a rising 
in Suriey. He leceived from the Prince of Wales a commission 
of General, and the Queen, who was at Pans, piomised supplies 
of money Few endeavouis were used to conceal tlie design, and, 
though the fiuition of it had been long expected, it was prema- 
tuiely executed TheEail appeared in arms at Kingston onThames, 
at the head of a small force, expecting to be joined by thousands, 
and on the following day, the seventh of July, was surrounded by 
a supeiior body of the lebel Horse and Foot, fiom which contii- 
ving to escape, with about an bundled cavaliy, he fled, without 
resting, till he reached St Neots, in Huntingdonshire, where he 
was seized, and confined in Waiwick Castle, and aftei wards m 
the Towel of London Aftei an impiisonment of eight months, 
he was declaied guilty of high tieason by that detestable body 
which had named itself “ the high coui t of justice,” and his sen- 
tence leferied to the House of Commons, whcie he was doomed 
to die by the casting vote of the Speaker, and, on the ninth of 
Maich, 1649, was beheaded m Palace Yaid 

This unwoithy nobleman, whose Lady has been already men- 
tioned, left issue by her foui sons, and five daughters Robert, 
who succeeded to his titles, and afterwai ds to those of his uncle, 
the Eail of Waiwick, Charles, Heniy, and Cope His daugh- 
teis weie Frances, mariied to William, fifth Loid Paget, Isabel, 
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to Sir Janies Thynne, of Longleate, in Wilts , Susanna, to James 
Howard, thud Eail of Suffolk of his family, Mary, to Sir John 
Campbell, aftei wards created Earl of Bieadalbm in Scotland, 
and Diana, who died unmaiiied The titles of Earl of Wai wick 
and Holland became extinct in this family by the death, in 1759, 
of Edward Rich, eighth Eail of Warwick, and fifth Eail of 
Holland, without male issue. 
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This nobleman was one of the many exalted peisons Whom a 
film and honest attachment to the established government of then 
country had dianm fiom a splendid pnvacy to seive Chailes the 
fiist in the field He appears to have taken no concern in the 
political affairs of the time, nor to have possessed more than an 
ordinary shaie of the royal confidence or affection The earlier 
part of his life had passed little distinguished from those of others 
of his eminent rank, and the lattei affords few cn cumstances of 
rare occmience in the history of a military leadei, a chaiactei m 
which perfect fidelity to tlie cause which he serves, and untar- 
nished honoui m his conduct m that, aud in all others, aie neces- 
sanly supposed 

He was the eldest son of George, sixth Eai 1 of Huntly, whom 
James the sixth laised to tlie* dignity of Marquis in 1599, by 
Henrietta, eldest daughter of Esme Stuart, Duke of Lenox In 
his youth, but after his marriage, he had entered into the service 
of Louis the thirteenth of Fiance, m whose aimy he commanded, 
in 1624, a company, which I find designated the Scottish gens 
d’aimes, and which seems to have been in great measure formed 
by himself, since we are told that he carried ivith him from his 
own country " a pai ty of gallant young gentlemen, well appointed ” 
He remained long in France, and, during his stay there, was 
created Viscount of Aboyne, mth lemamdei, after his death, or 
succession to his father’s titles, to his second son, noi did he 
return to Scotland till the autumn of 1636, shortly after the death 
of his father The unhappy contest on ecclesiastical questions 
which soon aftei produced the Scottish covenant and lebellion 
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had then iisen to a loiinidablc height, and the hlaiquis, on hi^ 
ariival, instantly laiigcd himself with the defcndeis of the e‘-ta- 
bhshed chinch At length, in the beginning of the jc.ii 1G30, the 
covenanteis appealed in aims, imdei the command of Daiid 
Lesley, ivhom they had elected then Gencial, and Ilunth flcii to 
Abeideen, and placed him‘;clf at the head of the citii'cns ""ho 
weic alieady in aiia\ to oppose them The gieat and e\eellent 
Eail of Monti osc, who in the beginning of the tionbles had 
attaehed himself to the malcontent piUti, was now dispatched liv 
Lesley to laisc tioops in that pait ol the eoimtiv, timl to attack 
the Maiquis, wdio, on the appeaianceot Montiose's snpenoi foiec, 
pioposed to suiiendci the town, nndei ai tides of eapitukition 
which w'cic accepted These, howciei, from motnes now’ 
unknown, he leiokcd the ne\t day , smiendcicd at disciction, 
and w’as led to Edmbmgh, togcthei with his hen, the Loid 
Goidon, and nnpiisoncdm the castle, having suffeicd the inoiti- 
fication befoie his dcpaitnie of seeing his second son, the Loid 
Aboyno, subsciibe to the covenant 
The tciin of then impusonment, which appeals to liaic been 
intended lathci as a pi oof of the powei and icsoliition of the 
lebels than as a caution oi punishment, little exceeded tw’o 
months, and the hlaiquis on being lelcased ictiicd into the 
countiy, wlieic he lemained, appaicntlj unconcerned in jniblic 
alFaiis, till the conuncncemcnt of the jeai 10 il, when, baling 
leceivcd a commission fioni the King constituting him Ins 
Majesty’s Lieutenant in the noith of Scotland, he laised hisiassals 
and tenants, and suddenly appealed again in aims This demon- 
stiation seems to have excited much anxiety in the covenanteis 
A convention of the disaffected estates w’as called at Edinbiiigli, 
and the Maiquis of Aigjll was directed to laisc thice legiments 
with all piacticable speed, and to attack Iluntly, against whom, 
and seveial of his adheients, the assembly issued a sentence of 
excommunication Aigyll peifoimcd his task wnth a spiiit and 
expedition wdnch enabled him to appeal, even unexpectedly, with 
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a supeiioi force in the sight of the little aimy of Huntly, who 
immediately disbanded Ins men, and letiied, " piivately,” as my 
autlioiity expresses it, to Stiathnaver,wheie he lemained foi some 
time with the Loid Reay Huntly’s conduct on this occasion 
did not escape without blame One of his clan, the Laird of 
Haddo, an ancestoi of the Eails of Aheideen, and a chief perhaps 
moie fierce than piudent, insisted that Aigyll’s attack ought to 
have been withstood, tliiew himself into his castle, with such 
soldieis as he could keep togethei , and defended it with gieat 
hraveiy, till he was put into the hands of the enemy by his own 
tieacheious gaiiison 

In the mean time the Loid Goidon had excited himself mth 
e\en moie than the usual aidoui and geneiosity of his yeais He 
had attached liimself to the Maiquis of Monti ose, who, hanng 
quitted a party, the wickedness of whose designs had filled him 
with lion 01 , was now fiimly iivetted to the loyal cause He 
joined Monti ose, m Febiuaiy, 1645, unth many adheients, at the 
commencement of a senes of nctones gamed by that nobleman 
ovei the covenanteis, and, as well by his amiable manneis and 
excellent talents as by liis signal biaveiy, had acquned Monti ose’s 
pel feet esteem, when, on the second of the follomng July, he fell, 
fighting by the side of his illustnous pation, in the battle of 
Alfoid Between that gieat commandei, howevei, and the 
Mai quis of Huntly little coi diality seems to have subsisted In 
the autumn of that ycai we find Huntly availing himself of the 
commission which, as has been stated, he had leceived fiom the 
lUng in 1644 to thwait the measuies and weaken the authoiity 
of Monti ose, who, aftei long and fiuitless endeavouis to obtain 
his aid, was necessitated to leave him in inactivity, and to depend 
on his own lesouices The conduct of Huntly on these occasions, 
howevei otlieimse blameable, was m no degree tinctuied by 
disloyalty, foi, it was immediately aftei this period that Chailes, 
having fatally put himself into the hands of the covenanteis, was 
compelled by them to command Ins faithful seivants in Scotland 
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to lay (low their aims, an oidei which the Maiquis lefused to 
obey whde the King was in the powei of his rebelhous subjects 
Such indeed was the opinion held of his fidelity by the English 
Pailiament that, in the piopositions which weie in the following 
yeai ofFeied to his Majesty by commissioneis from that assembly 
Huntly s name was inserted among those whom he was requiied 
specially to except fiom pardon, and this was one of the ai tides 
which Chailes positively i ejected 

It IS too well known that in the succeeding January the Scottish 
puiitans sold their King, who had so lately put himself undei 
their piotection, for a sum of money to his English rebels So 
monstious a stioke paialysed, as might i easonably be expected, 
the effbits of his yet faithful fi lends Among these, Huntly and 
his hand weie diiven into the Higlilands, and the Maiqius, mth 
a few of his lelations, havmg letiied to the northernmost pait of 
that countiy, wiote to Lesley to lequest him to intercede for 
permission that they might lemove themselves out of the kingdom 
This boon was refused , his castles weie plundered, and aftei wauls 
garrisoned by the lebels, and, ha\ung wandered for six months 
in a country the natuial desolation of which had been heightened 
by the ravages of wai, he was seized in Stiatlmaver, wheie he had 
foi some weeks concealed himself, and led apiisonei to Edinburgh 
Here the Committee of the Estates, as it was called, was then 
sitting, and the question was pioposed without delay, whether he 
should be immediately put to death, oi lespited till the meeting 
of Pailiament? The Marquis of Aigyll, being his biothei -in- 
law, had the decency to withdiaw befoie the division, in which it 
was detei mined by a single voice that his life should be spaied foi 
the time He lemamed a close piisonei fiom the month of 
Decembei, 1647, till the sixteenth of Maich, 1649, when he was 
bi ought to a tiial, and condemned to suffer death, and on the 
twenty-second of that month was beheaded at the market cioss of 
Edinburgh 

This nobleman maiiied Anne, eldest daughtei of Archibald 
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Campbell^ seventh Eail of Aigyll^ by whom he had five sons, and 
as many daughteis George, his eldest son, fell, as has been 
aheady said, in the field of battle , the second, James, Viscount of 
Aboyne, died unmairied not long befoie his fathei , Lewis, the 
thud son, succeeded to the titles of Maiquis of Huntly, &c , 
Chailes, the fourth, was ercated Eail of Aboyne in 1660, and 
Hemy passed his life in the military service of the lUng of 
Poland Of the daughters, Anne was married to James Dium- 
mond, thud Eail of Peith , Hennetta, fiist to George, Lord Seton, 
and, secondly, to John Stewart, second Eail of Tiaquair, Jane, 
to Thomas Hamilton, second Eail of Haddington Maiy, was 
wife of Alexandei Irvine, of Diiim, and Catheime, of Count 
Moi stain. High Trcasurei of Poland 
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OiR George Goiilig, of Huist Pieiiepontj in Sussex, lepresent- 
ative of a iimioi line of the lespectable family of Goiing winch 
still maintains its impoitance in that county, was hied indlie 
court, undei the caie of his fathei, one of JElizaheth’s gentlemen 
pensioneis, and was placed in the household of Heniy, Prince of 
Wales hy James the fiist, to whom, lecom mended equally hy Ins 
sagacity and by a peculiai joculaiity of humour, he became a 
familiar companion, and at length a soit of minoi favouiite 
Buckingham, whose fiicndship he had gained by his biaveiy and 
politeness, pievailed on Chailes the fiist to laise him to the 
peeiage in 1G29 he was cieated Lord Goiing of Huist Pieiie- 
pont, and in 1645 was advanced to the title of Eail of Noiwich, 
which had then lately become extinct by the death, without male 
issue, of his inateinal uncle, Edwaid Denny, the fiist and last of 
his name by whom it had been boine To this nobleman, by Ins 
wife Maiy, daughtei of Edwaid Ncvile, Loid Beigavenny, the 
subject of the piesent memoii was hen appaient, and I have 
given this paiticulai and somewhat lengthened account of the 
fathei in oidei to maik effectually that distinction of him fiom 
the son, a want of attention to vvffiich has betiayed almost all 
wiiteis who have mentioned eithei into eiioi and confusion Even 
Loid Claiendon is by no means fiee fiom this blame, and Giangei, 
in the couise of a few lines, moie than once asciibes the actions 
of the one to the othei These mistakes weie peihaps easy 
Both boie the same names and title, flouiished at the same time, 
and in similar chaiacteis both weie couitieis, wits, waiiiois, and 
loyalists It ■vv'as in moials only that they diffeied, and the 
disadvantage lay on the side of the son 
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Of the date of his birth, and of the place and mode of his edu- 
cation, no intelligence remains It is indeed piobable enough 
that his aident and eccentiic spirit broke through all those 
wholesome trammels by which youth are usually restrained. He 
married, when veiy young, Lettice, daughtei of Richard Boyle, 
Eail of Coike , increased ceitain embarrassments under which he 
had before laboured , and left her, to fly fiom his cieditOis, within 
a year, as it should seem, after then nuptials Lord Wentworth, 
afterwards the great Earl of Stiaffbid, in a letter of the twentieth 
of May, 1633, to James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, says— “ young 
Ml Goring is gone to travel, having lun himself out of eight 
thousand pounds, which he purposes to redeem by his fiugality 
abroad, unless niy Lord of Cotke can be induced to put to his 
helping hand, which I have undertaken to solicit for him the best 
I can, and shall do it with all the power and care my credit and 
wit shall in any wise suggest unto me ” 

Soon after hisaruval on the continent, he determined to adopt 
a militaiy life, not as a temporary volunteer, but in the legular 
profession of a soldier. Wentworth, m another lettei to Carlisle, 
dated on the seventh of October, in the same yeai, writes — 
Mr Goiing’s business is settled reasonably well I hope, and my 
opinion IS strong I sliall be able to peisuade the Eail of Cork to 
quit two thousand pounds my Lord Goring owes him, for so good 
a purpose as the procuring foi his son-in-law my Lord Veie’s 
regiment in the Low Countnes ; therefore my advice is, that it be 
put on as much and as speedily as may be ” This matter was 
soon after successfully negotiated, foi Mi. Gaiiaid, the lively and 
incessant coriespondent of Lord WentWoith, in a letter to that 
nobleman, of the sixth of the following Decembei, says — “ young 
Mr Goiing hath compounded with my Loid Vere for his colonel’s 
place in the Low Count! ies Twenty-two companies he hath 
under his command, and his tioop of horse ” ‘ 

At the head of this foice, which was afterwards augmented, he 
distinguished himself by the most deter mined bravery. How long 
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he remained m the Low Countries is iineeitain, hut we aie told, 
also in the Stiaffoid Letteis, that he was at the famous siege of 
Bieda, and leeeived theie a seveie wound in Oetoher, 1637. .From 
that peiiod we have no intelligence of him till the spnng of 1641, 
when we find him at home, in the office of goveijior of Poitsmouth, 
then the stiongest and best foitified place an the lealm, and pio- 
moting a petition to the King fiom the officeis of the aimy, 
tendeiing then sei vices in the siippiession of the insurrectionary 
tumults which were then daily occuiung. To a diaft of this 
singulai and impiudent document Chailes was persuaded to sign 
his initials, in token of approbation, and indeed theie can be 
little doubt that the plan was oiigmally adopted with his con- 
curience, and in conceit with some of his most faithful servants 
It was kept as secietly as might be, yet the popular leaders in 
both Houses weic soon appiised of it Mr. Pym disclosed it with 
much solemnity , a committee of the Commons was appointed to 
examme into the plot, as it was called, and they addiessed the 
King to lequiie that he would grant no passes to any of his ser- 
vants to go into foieign paits Some who had been most active 
in foiwaidmg the measuie immediately absented themselves, and 
wcie impeached of high tieason , but Goiing, who was a membei, 
fiom some unknown motive, foi he was a stiangei to feai, volun- 
tarily made a full disclosuie, and even told the House that his 
advice had been to maich the aimy to London, and to surpiise 
the Towel, but that none of the petitioners would second his 
motion, and that the King had utteily disappioved of it Foi 
this act of tieacheiy, foi such it was to one paity oi the othei, 
he leceived the thanks of the House, accompanied by a declara- 
tion that he had “ pieserved the Kingdom, and the hbeities of 
Pailiament ” 

He now became foi a time a gieat favouiite with the lepub- 
licans, and yet had the address to maintain no small degree of 
ciedit with the Couit befoie the end of the yeai, howevei, the 
jealousy of the Commons was again awakened, and again laid 
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asleep. In November, 1G41, tlicy called him befoic lliein to 
account foi some alteiations made by bim in the g.uiison of 
Poitsmouth which seemed to favour the loyal cause. On the 
nineteenth of that month Sn Edwaid Nicholas says, in a lettei 
to the King, “ Colonel Goi mg is come up by command of the 
Commons, and suspected, for that it hath been infoimcd that he 
hath foitificd that gainson to the land, and put foith some old 
soldieis, and put in new, wheicby your hi. may sec that c\eiy 
small mattei ministeis feai hcic amongst us ” and in another of 
the twenty-second, he tells the King — “ Col Goring gaic the 
House of Commons good satisfaction S.itmday last toutbing Ins 
fidelity and good affections, and was theiefoic dismissed ” Got mg 
possessed, it seems, a faculty of dissimulation so pci feet and uni- 
veisal that it evtended itself to his vciy looks and gc'^ltucs 
"He could help himself,” says Loid Clatendon, " with all the 
insinuations of doubt, oi feat, oi shame, oi simplicity, in his face, 
that might gain belief, to a gi cater dcgicc than I evci saw any 
man , and could seem the most confounded when he was best 
piepaied, and the most out of countenance when he was best 
resolved, and to want woids, and the habit of speaking, when 
tliey flowed fioin no man with gieatci powei ” Thus he cajoled 
the populai paityinto a belief that they had icclaimcd him to 
then views, while he ivas secietlj coi responding with the King’s 
fuends, to udiose cause he was, ns sciiously as he could be, 
attached At length in July, 1642, he thicw off the masque; 
lefused to obey the oideis of the Pailiament , and openly dcclaicd 
that be held Poitsmouth foi the King 'Tins uas in fact the fiist 
event of the wai, and it compelled Cliailcs to set up his standaid 
eailiei than he intended, and bcfoie lie was sufliciently piepaied 
Poitsmouth was piesently besieged by sea and land, and sui- 
lendeied, almost without defence, to the astonishment ot those 
who thought they knew the goveinoi’s chaiactei Goiing made 
scaicely any condition but that he might be allowed to tianspoit 
himself beyond the seas He went, but letuined in the summei 
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of 1644, when their wonder was increased by seeing him imme- 
diately appointed to command in Lincolnshire the Hoise of the 
Maiquis of Newcastle’s army, with which he importantly assisted 
in foieing the rebels to raise the siege of Yoik. He was soon after 
named to supersede the Lord Wilmot, between whom and him- 
self a mortal jealousy and enmity subsisted, in the high station of 
General of the Horse of the royal army, now commanded by 
Prince Rupert, and j oining the King in that character in Coi nwall, 
marched with him into Wiltshire and Berkshiie, and gained much 
credit by his gallantry in the second battle of Newbury In the 
winter of the following yeai his father obtained the Earldom of 
Norwich, and fiom that peiiod he used of couise the title of 
Lord Goiing, decorated with which, and with a commission of 
Lieutenant-Geneial of Hampshiie, Sussex, Suiiey, and Kent, in 
which paits of the kingdom he assumed to possess considerable 
influence, he led into the fiist of those counties, to little purpose, 
a poweiful force, with which, after an ineffectual attempt to pos- 
sess himself of the scaicely fortified town of Christchurch, he was 
obliged to retiie, with some loss, to Salisbury It was now 
discovered that he had none of the qualities of a commander but 
ambition and personal courage , and that his natuial carelessness, 
and the licentious habits in which he was known to indulge, had 
already in no small degree infected his troops “ At Salisbury,” 
Loid Clarendon tells us, " his Horse committed the same horri- 
ble outiages and barbarities as they had done in Hampshiie, 
without distinction of fiiends or foes, so that those paits, which 
before were well devoted to the King, worried by oppression, 
wished for the access of any troops to redeem them ” 

It is m speaking of Lord Goring at this precise period that the 
same noble author digresses into one of those incomparable 
delineations which frequently suspend for a moment so gracefully 
the chain of his nanation He draws the following exquisite 
parallel between the chaiacters of Wilmot and his successor 
Gonng, from which, however little this memoir may have to do 
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MMth the foimer, it ivoiild be impossible to withdiaw the one 
without wealiening^ the foice, and destoying tlie delicacy, with 
which the othci is depicted — “ Goiing,” sajs Lord Clarendon, 
“ who was now Genet al of the Hoisc, was not more giacious to 
Piince Rupert than Wilmot Iiad been had all the othei’s faults, 
and wanted his icgularity, and picserving his respect with the 
officeis Wilinot loved debauchery, but shut it out fiom his 
business nevei neglected that, and laicly iniscamcd m it 
Goiing had a much bettei understanding, and a sharper wit, a 
much keener com age, and pi esentness of mind in danger Wilmot 
disceined it faither off, and because he could not behave himself 
so well m it, commonly prevented it, or wanly declined it, and 
nevei dtank when he nas nithin distance of an cnemj Gonng 
was not able to withstand the temptation when he vias in the 
middle of them, noi would decline it to obtain a victory Neither 
of them valued then promises, professions, or friendships, accord- 
ing to any rules of honour oi integrity, but Wilmot violated them 
the less willingly, and nevei but for some great benefit or con- 
venience to himself , Got ing without sciuple , out of Iiumour, or 
for wit’s sake , and loved no man so well but that he would cozen 
him, and then expose him to public mii th for having been cozened, 
therefore he had always fewei fi lends than the other, but more 
company, for no man had a uit that pleased the company better 
The ambition of both was unlimited, and so equally incapable of 
being contented, and both umestramed by any lespect to good 
nature or justice fiom pm suing the satisfaction thereof, jet 
Wilmot had more sci uples fi om i eligion to startle him, and would 
not have attained his end by any gross or foul act of vnekedness 
Goring could have passed thiough those pleasantly, and would 
without hesitation have bioken any trust, oi done any act of 
tieacheiy, to have satisfied an ordinaiy passion oi appetite, and, 
in truth, wanted nothing but industiy (foi he had wit, and cou- 
lage, and undei standing, and ambition, uncontioiiled by any feai 
of God 01 man) to have been as eminent and successful in the 
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highest attempt of wickedness as any man in the age he lived in, 
or befoie Of all his qualifications dissimulation was his master- 
piece, in which he so much excelled, that men were not ordinanly 
ashamed, oi out of countenance, with being deceived but twice by 
him ” It may be matter of leasonable surprise that a Piince of 
Charles’s chaiacter should have employed, nay deeply trusted, 
such a servant The truth is that Lord Digby, who was Secretary 
of State, and who, though himself of loose piinciples, possessed 
consideiable influence, had become attached to him, and deter- 
mined to forward his views. 

Goring marched from Salisbury to dispossess the lebels of 
Weymouth, at the head of three thousand horse, and fifteen hun- 
dred foot This post, which was of great impoitance, was already 
on the point of suriendering to the few royalist tioops which were 
then in the neighbourhood, yet he suflered it to be letaken by the 
gairison, which had been driven into the subuibs befoie his 
arrival He retired from thence into Someisetshire, and remained 
long in the west, inactive, except in two or thiee gallant nightly 
attacks on the quarters of Sii William Waller, to whom, as it 
should seem, he ought to have given battle At length he i eceived 
orders at Wells fiom the Piince of Wales, who was now at 
Biistol, invested with the nominal command of the royal armies, 
to detach his infantry and artillery to i educe Taunton, and to 
take the command of that enter prize, or to remain with his Horse, 
as he might think fit He would chuse neithei, but requested 
leave to go to Bath foi the benefit of his health, and went thithei, 
affecting to be full of chagi in, and making heavy complaints of 
ill usage his object, however, was to be near the Piince he had 
been for some time intriguing, with the aid of his fiiend Digby, 
to obtain the commission of Lieutenant-General under his Royal 
Highness, not alone for the gratification of his ambition, but to 
avoid the being engaged in any seivice jointly with Prince Rupert, 
who on his part, from a jealousy of the credit which Goiing’s 
talents were gradually gaining with the King, was not less desiious 
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of forwarding any plan winch might remove him from among 
Chailes’s mihtai y counsellois An ohjeet thus sought hy enemies 
as well as fiicnds could scarcely fail of attainment On the tenth 
of May, 1645, the Kang wiote to the Prince, directing that Goring 
should he admitted to exercise all the functions and privileges of 
one of his established Council, that all military commissions 
should be granted by him , and that the Pnnee should gi\e him 
no orders so binding as to preclude him fiom using his own dis- 
cietion, as circumstances might seem in his opinion to require- 
thus invested with almost absolute military poweis, Goiing was 
presently aftei again sent into the western counties. 

The circumstances of this his last campaign m the civil war 
present an almost unvaued tissue of misfortune and misconduct 
The dismay and confusion in which the King, and those immedi- 
ately about him, became involved by the fatal issue of the battle 
of Naseby, which happened almost immediately aftei Goiing had 
leceived this new appointment, left him in a manner without 
contioul, and he gave way unreservedly to all the e'ctiavagances 
of his natuie The authoiity which he had obtained seemed 
worthless to him meiely because the title of Lieutenant-General 
to the Piince had not been annexed to it , and the state of inde- 
pendence in which he had been placed of his Ro 3 'al Highness and 
his council, answeied no end but to make them the objects of his 
insolence and derision. He compelled the lebcls to laise the 
siege of Taunton, attacked them on then reticat with much gal- 
lantry and effect, and lendeied those sei vices abortive by the 
gross eriors into which he fell immediately aftei He suffered, 
thiough mere negligence, a detachment of lus Horse, amounting 
to more than a thousand, to be surpiised by the lebels m the 
neighbourhood of that town, and on the following day was 
unexpectedly attacked at the head of lus mam foice by Fan fax, 
routed, and driven disgracefully into Biidgewatei He slighted 
the King’s positive oidei that he should match, vnth the lemains 
of his Hoise, to Oxfoid, and fiom thence to join lus Majesty near 
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Newaik, and, while in the very commission of this act of disobe- 
dience, piessed the Piince with aiiogant and indecent importu- 
nities to enlarge the faculties, already too extensive, which had 
been lately placed in his hands, and was refused Finding him- 
self at length a General without an aimy, a public servant 
without confidence , and an object of universal disgust in a 
country which had sufiered moie fiom the rapine of his troops 
than from the enemy , he suddenly asked the Prince’s permission 
to visit France foi a time , transported himself thithei before he 
had obtained it, and never leturned , leaving behind him a 
character known to be of little woi th, and strongly suspected of 
infidelity to the cause in which he had been engaged 
Lord Goring left England in November, 1645, from which 
period few paiticulars of him have been pieserved Aftei having 
passed some time in France, he went into the Netherlands, where 
he obtained a commission of Lieutenant-Geneial in the Spanish 
army He afterwai ds, as Dugdale infoi ms us, served in the same 
rank in Spain, undei a commander named Don John de Silva, 
whom, finding him to have been coiriipted by Cardinal Mazarine, 
he seized at the head of his troops, and sent piisoner to Madrid, 
where he was soon aftei put to death foi that tieason We learn 
fiom the same authority that Goiiiig closed his ii regular life in 
that country in the chaiacter of a Dominican fiiai He left no 
issue, and his fathci, suiviving him till 1662, was succeeded by 
Ins second son Chailes, in whom the titles of Eail of Noi wich and 
Baron Goiing became extinct 
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James, fifth Eail of Montrose, a nobleman whose admuable 
heroism and loyalty at once threw the highest blaze of splendoi 
on his many otliei gieat qualities, and left Ins faults if he had 
any, m total shadow, was the only son of John, the fomth Eail, 
President of the Session in Scotland, by Maigaiet, daughtei of 
William Riithven, Eail of Goiuio He iias bom in 1G12, and 
having recoiled the best education that his coiintiy could give, 
passed scveial of the early jears of his maturity in Fiance, iihcre 
he became passionately attached to the militaij profession, and 
accepted a commis'^ion of Captain in the lojal guaid of Louis 
the thiiteenth At length, in 1G37, he visited (he Com t of his 
mastei, invited, as is said, by the Maiquis of Hamilton, but 
Charles, foi some cause now unknown, concened a distaste to 
him, and he piescntly letiied, inoitificd and eniagcd, into 
Scotland, wheie he attached himself to the covenanting malcon- 
tents It may be icasonably conjcctuicd that Hamilton himself, 
who possessed a gieat influence ovei the mind of the King, and 
who, with a temper much inclined to jealousy and envy, 
possessed all the refined aits of a com tier, had infused tins 
disgust. Since fiom that peiiod Monti osc held him m a bittei 
enmity, foi the oiigin of which no cause has been assigned. 

The puiity and nobleness of Ins heart soon withdiew him fiom 
a paity which had deceived him foi a time by the waimth of its 
professions, and the leasonablencss and simplicity of its declaied 
views Though meie angei had induced him to embaik with the 
covenanters, he became a smceie conveit to then pietended 
piinciples, and his unaflected zeal, joined to their observation of 
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his great qualifications, and thcii hnowlcdge of Ins persona! 
influence m tlic countiy, induced them to receive him into tlieir 
secret councils He now discovered th.it tlieii latent design vas 
to ovcithiow the monaichy, and, abandoning his pruatc lesent- 
ments, lesolvcd to oppose it to his utmost , engaged m the rojal 
cause such of the nobility ns he could tiiist; and laid a plan to 
caiiyovei to the King a foicc of two thousand foot and five 
bundled hoise, vv'hich tlic covenanters, wlien lliey appeared in 
arms, m the spiing of 10.39, h.id inti listed to Ins comm.and A 
treaty, hovv'evei, soon aftei ensued, duiing which lie found means 
to convey to the King an caincst piofiei of his services, in a letter 
which, as aftei wauls appealed, was purloined fiom Ins Majesty’s 
peison by an attendant vvdio tiansmitted it to the covenanters It 
is needless to say that he was now held by them in fear and 
abhoiiencc, but as their lesistance had commenced, according to 
the cautious custom of icb ell ions, with piofessions of attachment 
to the person of the King, they were vnthheld for a time fiom 
pi osecuting one wdiose only ci ime w as loyalty. TMonti ose, on his 
pait, wellawaie of then discovery, but legaidlcss of then venge- 
ance, availed himself of the oppoitunitj- of the tiiice, to institute, 
with seveial of the fiist men in the country, a sort of counter 
covenant, by winch they vowed to defend the CiovvTi, and its 
lawful piciogatives, against all enemies, foreign or domestic 
This was not to be cnduicd He was seized, on an indirect 
chaige of having conspired against the leligion and government 
of Scotland, and impiisoned in the Castle of Edinburgh , on the 
meeting of the Pailiament, which vvus then just at hand, he 
earnestly solicited a tiial by Ins peers, but the request was evaded , 
and when the King left Scotland in 1641 was set at liberty 
Shortly after that period the Scots, as is well known, resolved 
to march their aiiny into England, to the aid of the Pailiament 
With that naiiow policy, and ignorance of noble spirit, which 
almost always belong to those who combine for wicked pui poses, 

they now addiessed themselves to Monti ose’s ambition, andlov'C 
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of military distinction, and offeied to him the appointment of 
Lieutenant General of their forces, with concessions of power 
and piofit never hefoie attached to that station. He returned 
no answer, hut immediately passed into England, and met the 
Queen, on her ai rival at Burlington from Holland, whom he 
earnestly besought to mo^e hci royal consort instantly to raise 
an army m Scotland. Henrietta hlaria listened with pleasure 
and approbation to his arguments, when the persuasions of the 
Marquis of Hamilton, who immediately after appeared to congra- 
tulate her on her ai rival, awakened hei fears, and chilled her 
resolution Tliat nobleman, by a stiange erior, at least in 
judgment, seems to have been equally attached to the King and 
to the covenant, and Montiose, peihaps somewhat prejudiced, 
had from the commencement of the disordeis in Scotland antici- 
pated the most fatal consequences Aom his counsels He had 
indeed, with the usual openness of his nature, denounced 
Hamilton and Aigj’ll to the King as traitois, and, in one of the 
few interviews which he had in Scotland with Chailes, “ olFeied,” 
sajs Lord Claiendon, "to make pioof of their treasons in the 
Pailiament, but rathei desired to have them both made away, 
whicli he fiankly iindeitook to do, but the King, abhorring that 
expedient, though foi his own secuiity, advised that the proofs 
might be piepaied foi the Pailiament” Let not Montiose be 
branded with the name of assassin foi this pioposal Im^eteiate 
national habit extenuates, though it cannot sanction ciimc, and 
they who aie modeiately lead m the history of Scotland well 
know that an attack on the life of an enemy, if made m the foim 
of militaiy enterprise, incuned not at that time either the appella- 
tion or the odium of muilhci Montiose piepared his pi oofs, 
but Charles durst not institute the enquiiy, and was soon after 
compelled, by means which it is not to oui piesent purpose to 
state, to cieate Hamilton a Duke, and Aigyll a Maiquis 

In the mean time the Parliament of Scotland having taken on 
itself to bit without the King’s authoiity, and in spite of his 
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pioiogations, Monti ose and his fncnds icfused to appear in it, 
unless n.iinillon, Mho held the gicat office of High Commissioner, 
•would pledge Ins honoiu to oppose, should it become necessarj, 
the evils M'hicli it nas Icnown to meditate, e\cn uitli foicc of 
arms Hamilton icfuscd, and Montrose i clued to his country 
scat, until the an of a man to ivhom public afiaiis had become 
indificient It uas now luinoiiied that he had icccived some 
cause of disgust fiom the King, as ucll as from Hamilton, and 
the coienanteis once moic thought to alluic him to their interest 
by the most magnificent ofTcis He afiected to listen uith 
complacency, iccencd uitli comtesy Ale\andci Henderson, a 
pel son not less admned b} them as a picadicr than trusted ns a 
counsclloi, uliom they had deputed to ticat uitli him, and, 
liaMng aitfully contincd to obtain fiom that ministci, subtle as 
he ivas, an explicit dcclaiation of the most sccict designs of the 
paity, flew with his intelligence to the King, uho was then 
besieging Gloucestei in peison From this indubitable authority 
he demonstiatcd to Chailes that the coNcnantcis had now bound 
themselves by the sti ictest ties to the English i cbels, and besought 
his instant permission to lory in Scotland in Ins name an army 
foimidable enough to fuinish them uith employment at home 
He leiteiated his foimei chaigcs against Hamilton and Argyll 
Chailes gave nay to all his lepicsentations Hamilton was soon 
aftei airestcd, Monti ose was impoiveied to raise troops in his 
oum countiy, uhithei the Eail of Antiim undeitoolt to send a 
foice fiom Ii eland to sene as the foundation of his army, and 
in the autumn of 1643 he set out towards Scotland, dignified 
with the new title of Mai quis 

With the aid of a small party fuinished by the Marquis of 
Neivcastle, who commanded foi the lung in the north of England, 
he set up the loyal standaid at Dumfries, but was presently 
obliged to letreat to Cai lisle, wheie finding no means which might 
enable him to cany on active opeiations, he lesolved to retuin 
at all events into Scotland Tlie outset of his journey was 
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completely elii\alrous He left Caihsle, attended by a number 
of his fiiends, u bo had determined to shaie the foitune of his 
hazaidous cvpcdition , but baling icflected that so numerous an 
escoit ivould be ill-snited to the seciecy which he was anxious 
to maintain, he determined to quit them silently on the road 
Aceordingly, when ariived near tlie border he ivithdiew himself 
in the night, not only, says Loid Clarendon, quite alone, but on 
foot, and so, 'uith equal address and fatigue, passed through the 
whole country in the hands of the enemy, and reached the 
Highlands in safety Heie he lay quietly foi many weeks till 
the airnal of the lush, consisting only of fifteen hundred, whom 
he met, still on foot, and m the habit of a peasant, in Athol, a 
pro\ mcc entirely dei oted to him On the follou ing day he found 
himself at the head of between two and three thousand undisci- 
plined men, and instantly attacked the enemj, uhose foice in that 
part of the countiy consisted of thrice his number 
The senes of conquests which now icwaided his loyal and 
geneious exertions afibids one of the finest instances extant of 
the prodigies u Inch may, I had almost said must, be wrought by 
an enthusiastic fidelity m a leadci to the cause foi which he 
fights — a sentiment winch with elccti ic certainty and rapidity 
communicates its mysterious waimth through thousands who 
never could be taught to compiehend its motives Monti ose 
thus fascinated Ins handful of almost unarmed men, to moie than 
the half of whom he was an utter strangei On the third, of 
September, 1G44, he gained a complete victoiy, called the battle 
of Tippermoor, ovei the foices of the covenantcis, commanded by 
Lord Elcho, in the ncighbouihood of Perth HaMng reduced 
the town of that name, he marched to Dundee, which also 
surrendered to him Joined theie by some poweiful men of the 
country, the rebel goveinmcnt, already seriously alarmed, issued 
a commission to the Marquis of Argyll to raise an army ivrth all 
expedition Montiose, in the mean time, flew through the shire 
of Angus to Abel deen, strengthening as he went, and being met 
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near that town by the rallied remains of the troops winch he had 
lately vanquished, reinforced by the clans of Fraser and Forbes, 
gave them battle, and totally touted them The gallantry of the 
soldier now gave place to the caution and dexterit} of the expen- 
enced general He called in his scatteicd posts, and retreated mth 
great skill before the increasing force of Argyll, nho, soon weary 
of a fruitless pursuit, and apprehensive of an attack on his own 
domains, resigned his command to Sii John Urry, and shut himself 
up with a strong gari ison in his Castle of In\ erary Such were the 
events of the first month after Montrose had appeared in arms 
He kept the field during the whole of the winter, increasing his 
numbers, and laying waste, as had been anticipated, the Campbell 
country in the mean time the lebel Parliament met at Edin- 
buigli, and in the month of January passed against him an act of 
foifeiturc and degiadation, and sewed his estates accordingly 
Argyll at length again appeared, at the head of a powerful body, 
and the army under the command of Uriy advancing towards 
him on the other side, Monti ose, in danger of being hemmed in, 
resolved to attack the former, and, after a foiced march, uhich 
occupied the whole of a night, totally overthrew Aigjll, near 
Inverness, on the second of February, with gieat slaughter, the 
Marquis himself escaping alone, and with difficulty, in a boat 
which he found on the neighbouring riv'ci He now marched 
southward, and obtained considerable reinforcements , was 
busily engaged in a correspondence mth the King, who had 
about this time formed a lesolution to join Montrose in Scotland 
mth his aimy, and on the unfortunate abandonment of that 
plan, again sought the enemy On the fourth of Maj', 1645, he 
completely routed the troops under the command of Uiry, and, 
on the second of July, gained a signal victoiy over a select and 
very powerful foice, led by Colonel Baillie, a distinguished officer, 
from whose skill and courage the covenanters had anticipated 
the most ample success These actions leceived the names of 
the battles of, Old Earn, and of Alfoid 
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The rebel goveinraent, now sei lously alaimed, issued a procla- 
mation foi the raising within ten days a new array of ten 
thousand, winch was promptly obeyed Monti ose as instantly 

advanced to meet them, hut they lefused at fiist to accept his 
challenge At length on the fifteenth of August he attacked 
them witli the greatest fury, and, aftei a most unequal contest. 
Ills troops not exceeding the nurahei of five thousand, gained tlie 
most gloi lous of his i ictories in the battle of Kilsyth, in which 
SIX thousand of the enemy were slam Submissions and addi esses 
now pouied in on him from all quarters lie took possession of 
the capital, and leleased the lojal nobility who weie impiisoned 
theie, many of uliom wcie undci sentence of death, ^vliile Aigyll, 
and sever.d others of the chief Icadeis of the lehels, fled to 
Beni ick, and other places m the noi th of England, to await the 
final e^cnt of these wondeis He was now m fact mastei of the 
kingdom, and .it this lunctuie iecei\cd fiom the forlorn Charles 
a commission constituting liim Captain Geneial and Goveinor 
of Scotland, lutli powcis almost unlimited, which he caused to 
he proclaimed in Edmhuigli, Stirling, Linlithgow and Glasgow, 
and immediately summoned a Pailiament to meet in the last of 
those towns on the twentieth of the following Octohei 
An unhappy leverse, however, was at h.and Scveial poweiful 
noblemen who though known to side with the covenanters had 
not engaged actively in the wai, now joined his standai d, with 
cainest protestations of assistance and fidelity Even those who 
stood aloof sent then congratulations on his successes, and pio- 
fessed to couit a pacification They picssed him earnestly to 
march his army southward, and oflered to place then hioken 
forces under his otdeis Monti ose n^as hesitating between his 
doubts of their sincei ity and his unwillingness to suspect such 
exalted persons of lank treachery, when a messengei ai lived 
fiom the King, 01 del mg him to hasten to the Tweed, and to 
emhiace the pi offered accord, and promising to secure him from 
all danger by a poweiful i einforcement. The Maiquis obeyed, 
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and tlic traitors, on liearing that Tie was m motion, dispatched an 
expiess to the Gener.d ^vho toinniandcd thtir armj in England, 
tlie famous David Leslie, leqiming liim instantly to iiiardi 
cncuitoiisly into tlic heait of Scotland , to rut ofl the retreat of 
Montrose to the Highlands , and to force liiiii to an action The 
Maiquis, on recciMiig an imptrfed lepoit of Lt she’s unexpeeted 
motion, resohed to letMce his steps, hiit jtnas too late Le-^lie, 
at the head of tioops conipaiatnelj m lenm, .ind ahoiuiding in 
horse, with nhich Mont lose had 4dn.i\s been hut indiflcicntly 
futnishcd, att.icLcd him suddenK at riiiliphatigh, neai SelkirK, 
and gamed a complete xictoij 

Montiose, nhosc spiiit was iilteily iiumeihlc, inst.inth .ipplicd 
his attention to the leciuiting his sh.ittcred .irmj He ictiiedto 
the Highlands, and presently iiiiscd a mimeroiis hut irregular 
force In the me<in time (he coienanters nreaked a dicadful 
vengeance on such of his fi icnds as the fortune of n ai had throu n 
into then hands , most of the nohilitj n ho had of late joined Intn 
withdrew to then homes, »ind the pou’erfiil Matqiiis oflluntlj, 
who, though smcerch attached to the rojal cause, held him in an 
incurable jealousj, not only icfuscd to co-openitc with him, hut 
even actively tluvartcd his plans AmuLt the^c formulahlc impe- 
diments he maiched to Glasgow, to ‘'hew* at least his rcadmc'-s to 
keep his engagement of holding a rarlmment in that city, which 
wms then m the hands of the icbcls Unpiovided of the mtsiiis 
to drive tlicm fiom it, he sought m vain foi scvcial davs to tempt 
them to sally foith, and to give him h.ittle The vnntci was now’ 
far advanced, and he was in no condition to commence oflensne 
operations , Chailes had engaged in an indiicct and woisc than 
useless treaty W’lth the covenantcis , and Monti ose letired fora 
time to await the event, and to piepaic himself for anj kind of 
service that the loj'al cause might icquiic 

Eaily in the spiing of lb 16 that unhappy Pi nice became a 
voluntary pi isonei to his Scottish lebels. Among the fust conces- 
sions wdiich they demanded of liim was the disbanding of 
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iMontrose’s army, and the Marquis piesently leceived his 
command to that cfTect Monti ose hesitated He found means 
of opening a private communication with the ICmg, pioposing to 
disobey the order, should it appeal to ha\eheen unduly extoi ted 
fiom him Charles icpeated the command, accompanying it hy 
a seciet letter in which he stated to Monti ose the leasons which 
seemed to liim to i ender it necessary Tlic Marquis still paused, 
and at length a thud mcsscngei amved, not only chaiging him, 
under pain of high treason, to disband, but also to tiansport 
himself to Fiance befoic the first of September. He now 
submitted , took a pathetic leave of his tioops , and on the third 
of that month, hastily and in disguise, cmhaikcd in a small vessel 
of Norway, and was landed at Bergen, fi om whence he soon after 
sailed for France At Pans he found little encouragement, and 
ahundant cause for disgust The Queen of England, who had 
rctiicd thither, rcceued him inth coldness Hcniictta hlaria, 
not liberal in hei prospcritj', was now more than cvci inclined to 
make new friends than to acknowledge past services , and 
Montrose, who had brought tvith him many whom he loAed,with 
little to suppoit them, pcihaps expected from her supplies which 
she was unable to giant Cardinal Mazarin, to whom he applied 
to laise an aimy to Eer^e for Charles in Scotland, entertained his 
request with a caution and ambiguity intolerable to the warmth 
and geneiosity of his nature He removed into Germany, and, 
soon aftei the murther of the King, his mastei, received an invi- 
tation from Charles the second to join him at the Hague, where 
he found two parties of his countiymen, the Commissioners of the 
lUrk, who came to baigain uuth the young King for his admis- 
sion on then terms into Scotland, and the more raodeiate cove- 
nanters, headed by the Duke of Hamilton, enemies to each 
other, and agreeing only in then mutual aversion to himself, and 
in a settled resolution to avoid all intercourse ivith him 

Amidst these impediments to any service that he might have 
hoped to render to the King near his person, he gladly availed 
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lumsclf of (lie ‘sanction of a coinrni‘-sion ^iliitli he had not lon^ 
hcfoi e U'cen ed fioni Chailes,.mthoiising^hitn to treat 111111 ‘■omcof 
the not them Potentates foi the raising’ troops in their dominions^ 
(oseiic tindci his cotnniiind in Scotland lie noir pa‘-«cd inth 
that lieu into Gcnn.ini , eoninienced his negotiations; and 
appointed Iltiinhiirgli as the icnde/-\ous for Ins expected Iciies 
Tlie project houciei pioicd nc.iilj abortive At the end of come 
months hisniimhcis leiv little exceeded five hundred men, u horn 
he h.id obtained fiom the Diihe of HoKtcin, and with these, 
picsscd 1)\ the icjie.ited coheitations of his fnends in the 
Highlands, he detci mined to prosecute his enterprise lie 
embailvcd them m (he depth of the winter of IbaO, and, specdih 
following, l.inded on the Isles of Orhncv, and, crossing into 
Caithness, lodged his tioops, with their necessaries, in an old 
castle, fiom whence he issued a sjiintcd, hut moderate declara- 
tion, and pi csentlv icceivcd coinmiiuications from m.inj of the 
neiglihoming cliiefs, icqiiesting him to advance further into the 
countiy, and engaging to bring large re-inforccmcnts lie novr 
hoisted his stand.iid, wheicon he had caused to he painted the 
poitiait of his muitheicd master, with (he motto " Judge and 
revenge my cause, 0 Lord ” The rebel Pailiamcnt, then sitting 
at Edinbuigh, and wholK swaied In his nioital cnernv the 
Maiquis of Argjll, had specdv notice of Ins airival Colonel 
Straehan, a favouiite otficer, was instantlv dispatched to meet 
him, with a choice paity of caialrv, and such was the dread of 
the hcio, that Leslie himself within a few dais followed watli a 
foimiclahle foicc INIontiose had maiched fonvard, with his 
usual aicloui, and, being wdiollj without horse, gained no intelli- 
gence of the appioaeli of the enemy till he was almost in sight 
His piomiscd aids, some fiom feat, others fiom tieachery, had 
wholly failed him Indeed a body of fifteen hundred, under the 
Eail of Siitlieiland, wdiicli w^as advancing to suppoit him, joined 
Stiachan on his inaicli The straggling Ilighlandeis wdiom he 
had incoi pointed lied without w’aiting for the attach, and 
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Monti osCj left only with His few foreigners, ivas in a moment 
overwhelmed by Strachan’s lioise Having barely gained time 
to throw away the iibband and George which he had lately 
received from the King, and to change di esses with a peasant, he 
gained on foot the house of a coiintiy gentleman in his confidence, 
who engaged to conceal him 

It has been almost generally asset ted that he was betiayed to 
the enemy by his host, Macleod, Lan d of Assyn, whose name I 
mention because some wi iters have incautiously cast a groundless 
blemish on another of the gi eatest purity by calling him “the 
Lord Aston ” Montrose was a prisoner before the arrival of 
Leslie, to whom he w^as delivered, and who led him in tiiumpli 
■witli brutal insolence, not suffeiingliim to change tlie mean garb 
in will eh he was scivcd, to Edinburgh Tlie Parliament before 
his arrival there had passed its sentenee on him, which I insert in 
the words of a v'eiy respectable historian, who gives it fiom the 
original, lest the oidmaiy nai ration of a proceeding so horribly 
blackened by a mean and savage mabee might be suspected of 
exaggeration The repoit of the committee employed to form it 
was “ that so soon as he should come to town, he should be met 
at the Water Gate by the magistiates and hangman , that he 
should be tied with cords upon a chan, bare-headed, and the 
hangman to ride upon the horse that drew the cart, covered, 
before him , and so be bi ought through the town to the Tolbooth, 
from whence he should be cairied to the Cross of Edinbuigh, and 
hanged on a gibbet thirty feet high, with his declaiation about 
his neck, and so hang tin ee hours m public view , after which 
he should be beheaded and quartered , his head to be fixed upon 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and his legs and arms over the gates 
of Aberdeen, Peitli, Stirling, and Glasgow, and, in case he 
repented, and was absolved of the sentence of excommunication, 
his body should be buried in the Grey Friars, if not, to be buried 
in the Boi rowmuii ” 

It was thought fit however to add yet anothei feature to the 
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